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INLAND  WATERWAYS 

By  HERBERT  QUICK 


IV. — ^THE  RIVERS  AND  THE  "CONSERVATION  MOVEMENT 
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HIS  study  of  In- 
land Waterways 
now  runs  into  the 
work  of  a  group  of 
men  of  whose  la- 
bors in  the  service 
of  the  Government 
we  should  all  be 
proud — the  scientific  group.  They 
deal  with  the  applications  of  science 
to  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
our  national  resources;  and  no  one 
who  has  had  a  glimpse  of  their  fine 
patriotism,  their  unselfish  devotion 
to  duty,  their  consecration  to  the 
ideal  of  our  trusteeship  for  posterity 
can  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  it.  Such 
men  as  Pinchot  the  Forester,  Leigh- 
ton  the  Hydrographer,  Newell  the 
Reclaimer  and  Davis  the  Irrigation 
Engineer  have  the  claim  to  greatness 
that  the  doing  of  great  works  in  a 
lofty  spirit  entitles  men  to.  Every 
one  of  them,  in  these  times  when  great 
engineers  and  organizers  are  worth 
money  in  the  business  world,  works 


for  the  government  at  a  sacrifice ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  bear  witness  that  they 
are  men  of  the  sort  to  be  enthralled 
by  the  great,  alluring  and  uniselfish 
labor  of  adding  millions  of  acres  to 
our  useful  area,  reclothing  with  trees 
our  devastated  forest  lands,  gauging 
our  rivers,  laying  plans  for  a  better 
America  leading  out  far  beyond  the 
possible  duration  of  their  own  lives. 
The  honesty  and  efficiency  of  science 
react  upon  the  discredited  methods 
of  the  Government  Circumlocution 
Office  too.  These  men  cut  red  tape. 
They  build  the  greatest  and  finest 
engineering  works  more  cheaply  than 
private  enterprise  does  it.  They  are 
the  vanguard  of  a  reform  in  govern- 
mental methods  of  which  they 
themselves  of  all  men  have  the 
least  conception  —  true  soldiers  of 
the  common  good. 

In  James  Wilson,  our  greatest 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  there  came 
into  our  national  Hfe  a  man  kindred 
to    them    in    spirit.     He,    too,    has 
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vision,  and  all  the  rugged  honesty  of 
science.  And  at  the  very  psycho- 
logical moment,  came  into  power  the 
active  and  many-sided  Roosevelt, 
whose  mind  is  peculiarly  open  to  the 
truths  in  which  such  men  deal.  The 
conjunction  of  these  men  in  the  po- 
litical sky  was  the  opportunity  of  the 
scientific  group,  and  has  brought  to 
the  nation  the  chance  which  knowl- 
edge gives  of  beginning  the  end  of 
the  chaos  of  national  waste  and  de- 
struction which  marks  us  as  the  spend- 
thrift and  waster  among  nations. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  President  to 
begin  the  work  of  the  "Conservation 
Movement."  Its  name  relates  it  to 
the  subject-matter  of  these  articles, 
as  does  the  presence  on  the  Commis- 
sion of  Congressman  Burton  of  Ohio, 
Senators  U'arner  of  Missouri  and 
Bankhead  of  Alabama — all  recognized 
experts  in  rivers  and  harbors  legisla- 
tion.— and  especially  Senator  New- 
lands  of  Nevada,  whose  statesmanship 
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delights  to  deal  with  national  needs 
beyond  the  scope  of  platforms  and 
campaign-books.  General  Mackenzie 
of  the  Army,  too,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
service  having  control  of  waterway 
engineering ;  but  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission  bring  with  them  the 
new  Hght  rather  than  the  old.  They 
are  Dr.  W  J  McGee,  a  soil  expert 
and  repository  of  universal  knowledge, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  alter  ego, 
on  the  Commission,  of  Secretary  Wil- 
son; Frederick  H.  Newell,  Chief  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  whose  great 
work  in  western  irrigation  has  added 
to  the  arable  territory'  of  the  nation 
an  acreage  equal  to  an  average  state ; 
Gifford  Pinchot,  who,  through  the 
profession  of  forestrj"  which  he  created 
in  America,  has  become  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  potent  men  for  good 
now  living:  and  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 
Chief  of  tile  Bureau  of  Corporations. 
So  far  docs  Congressional  action 
lag  behind  the  best  thought  of  the 
nation,  that  there  was  no  law  under 
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which  this  Commission  could  be  ap- 
pointed. It  is  purely  unofficial.  Its 
members  are  not  paid  for  their  services 
— in  fact,  one  of  the  employees  of  the 
Commission  is  in  large  part  paid  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  out  of  his 
private  funds.  To  labors  already  great 
and  engrossing,  these  men  add  this 
new  service,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
a  love  of  a  work  at  once  alluring  and 
altruistic.  This  work  is  nothing  less 
than  that  of  bringing  into  coordina- 
tion the  unrelated  activities  of  the 
Government,  so  that  all  things  done, 
and  many  new  things  to  be  under- 
taken, having  to  do,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  our  streams,  may  be 
grouped,  systematized  and  organized 
into  a  magnificent  scheme  for  the 
betterment  of  a  continent — "the  con- 
servation movement." 

Out  of  this  comes  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Marshall  O.  Leighton,  Chief  Hydro- 
grapher,  for  improving  our  rivers  by 
headwaters-control,  rather  than  by 
dependence  on  the  methods  of  the 
past,  which  consist  of  puttering  with 
banks  and  channels — a  plan  which 
will  be  regarded  as  revolutionary  by 
the  custom-bound,  but  which,  if  a 
layman  may  dare  to  express  an 
opinion,  must  win  adoption.  It  ap- 
plies to  most  of  the  navigable  rivers 
of  the  country.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant to  the  upper  Mississippi,  and 
to  those  rivers  of  the  south,  south- 
west and  west  which  have  periods 
of  low  water,  alternating  with  floods; 
but  because  it  has  been  better  worked 
out  for  the  Appalachian  region,  and 
because  of  the  immense  importance 
of  those  mountains,  I  shall  pay  most 
attention  to  that  watershed,  which 
so  largely  determines  the  character  of 
most  of  the  large  rivers  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  dominates  the  Missis- 
sippi itself  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  central  feature 
of  our  waterway  system.  The  Appa- 
lachian group  of  mountain  ranges  is 
equally  primary  in  importance  as  a 
region  where  navigable  streams  have 
birth.  Every  inland  waterway  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  from  the  Penobscot 
to  the  Savannah  is  fed  from  Appa- 


lachian slopes,  and  most  of  them  have 
actual  rise  in  the  mountains.  So  do 
all  the  main  streams  falling  into  Mo- 
bile Bay,  the  Chattahoochee  and  the 
chief  affluents  of  the  Ohio,  including 
such  great  arteries  of  water-borne 
commerce  as  the  Monongahela,  the 
Great  Kanawha,  the  Tennessee  and 
the  Cumberland.  Mr.  Leighton  pro- 
poses to  do  more  for  these  rivers — or 
at  least  the  more  important  of  them 
— than  any  project  ever  advanced 
has  contemplated.  His  plan  solves 
the  deep-water  question  for  the  Ohio, 
for  the  Tennessee,  for  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. He  proffers  the  Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association 
more  aid  than  any  other  man.  He 
should  be  an  honorary  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
League,  for  he  offers  hundreds  of 
miles  of  really  deep  channels  to 
its  coastal  system  of  waterways,  of 
which  I  suspect  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge. He  should  be  recognized  by 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Improvement 
Association  as  the  man  who  can  show 
them  how  to  get  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
their  channel  for  the  six  they  ask  for. 
He  solves  their  problems  for  the 
people  of  the  Ohio  River  Improve- 
ment Association;  he  offers  the  Mis- 
souri River  Congress  a  clear  fairway 
from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  thus  narrowing 
its  field  of  effort;  and  he  gives  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress a  single  project  which  covers 
more  of  its  objects  than  any  plan 
which  has  ever  been  placed  before  it. 
This  policy,  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
conservation  program  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice and  the  Forest  Service — if  not 
formally  by  the  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  itself, — seems,  in  eco- 
nomic and  material  importance,  and 
especially  in  importance  to  our  in- 
land waterways,  the  most  notewor- 
thy matter  now  before  the  people  of 
America.  It  is  a  far-reaching  system 
of  plans,  one  feature  of  which  is  that 
of  holding  back  the  waters  of  the 
freshets  in  great  reservoirs,  and  liber- 
ating them  during  low- water  periods, 
so  as  to  keep  the  rivers  always  in 
gentle  flood.     The  policy  of  the  past 
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has  been  to  dredge,  lock  and  dam 
streams  in  order  to  maintain  depths 
in  spite  of  low  water;  the  policy  of 
the  future  seems  sure  to  be  that  of 
never  having  low  water. 

Mr.  Leighton's  plans  are  a  part 
of  the  general  conservation  move- 
/  ment,  and  really  grow  out  of  the  forest 
/  projects  of  Mr.  Pinchot.  Superfi- 
;  cially  the  scheme  for  reforesting  the 
White  Mountains  and  the  Southern 
Appalachian  watershed  seem  uncon- 
nected with  waterway  improvement. 
Basically,  however,  the  chief  factor 
/  in  the  future  of  our  navigable  streams 
east  of  the  Mississippi  is  their  im- 
pending destruction  by  mud  and  silt, 
now  on  its  downward  course  to  fill 
them  up  and  end  their  commercial 
usefulness.  The  whole  Appalachian 
highland,  including  the  White  Moun- 
tain region,  is  rapidly  advancing  to 
steriUty  and  ruin — the  condition  of 
a  washed-off  desert;  and  the  spoiling 
of  the  streams  is  only  one  phase  of 
this  decadence  of  a  once  useful  and 
beautiful  region. 

Appeals  to  the  wrath  to  come  are 
likely  to  fall  upon  deaf  ears;  but  the 
evils  already  here  may  be  supposed  to 
be  more  compelling.  Forest-destruc- 
tion has  already  brought  its  punish- 
ment. We  are  entering  upon  a  long 
puTgSitOTy  of  wood-famine,  if  not, 
indeed,  upon  sufferings  more  enduring 
still.  The  hard-wood  supply  nears 
exhaustion;  and  within  a  few  years, 
comparatively  speaking,  industries 
depending  upon  it,  all  over  the 
land,  must  close  down  and  go  out  of 
business,  unless  something  is  done 
to  conserve  our  hard-wood  forests. 
There  is  no  place  for  these  forests 
save  in  the  Appalachians;  and  the 
Forest  Service  has  told  the  nation  how 
on  these  slopes  may  be  grown  a  hard- 
wood supply  reasonably  adequate  to 
the  nation's  needs.  This  involves 
the  establishment  of  a  great  national 
forest  to  take  in  the  White  Mountains, 
and  all  the  most  rugged  highlands 
from  central  Pennsylvania  southward 
to  northern  Alabama.  The  Forest 
Service  knows  whereof  it  speaks.  It 
already  has  charge  of  Government 
property  worth  a  billion  and  a  half  of 


dollars,  and  controls  a  forest  estate 
as  large  as  all  the  Atlantic  States 
from  Maine  to  Virginia,  with  a  part 
of  North  Carolina  thrown  in.  It  is  a 
model  service  as  to  business  methods, 
is  self-supporting  and  will  turn  in 
two  or  three  millions  as  profit  on  its 
operations  this  year.  It  is  essentially 
the  creation  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  who 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  know  so  much 
more  about  some  things  than  we  do, 
The  growing  of  forests  will  never  be 
done  on  a  great  scale  by  individuals. 
It  is  as  much  a  collective  duty  as  the 
levying  of  taxes  or  the  maintenance 
of  waterways. 

The  Forest  Service  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  its  work  to  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  and  some  years  ago 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
Southern  Appalachian  Park  to  com- 
prise 70,000  square  miles  of  land; 
but  the  difficulty  of  impressing  upon 
Congress  the  advisability  of  doing 
anything  at  once  so  new  and  so  big 
has  led  to  a  paring  down  of  the  propo- 
sition, until  now  it  includes  only  the 
acquisition  of  some  600,000  acres  in 
the  White  Mountains,  in  which  rise 
the  Connecticut,  the  Androscoggin, 
the  Saco  and  the  Merrimac,  and  about 
5,000,000  acres  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian region,  taking  in  the  higher 
watersheds  of  the  Potomac,  James, 
Roanoke,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  Broad, 
Saluda,  Savannah,  Chattahoochee, 
Coosa,  Tennessee,  New,  Cumberland, 
Kentucky  and  Monongahela  rivers. 
On  this  land  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  great  national  forest,  or  series  of 
forests.  That  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  might  be  fully  understood,  the 
Geological  Survey  seven  or  more  years 
ago  instituted  a  series  of  admirable 
studies  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
region,  and  its  capacity  for  storage 
reservoirs,  and  it  is  now  able  to  point 
out  a  way  for  the  estabhshment  of 
ample  reservoirs;  for  the  saving  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly, 
perhaps,  in  flood  damages;  for  the 
furnishing  of  ample  depths  of  water 
to  thousands  of  miles  of  our  most 
important  waterways;  for  the  yearly, 
saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars, 


if  not  millions,  in  dredging  and  other 
channel  improvements;  for  saving  the 
whole  Appalachian  and  White  Moun- 
tain region^  from  ruin  by  erosion ;  for 
the  sa\'ing  of  many  of  our  navigable 
streams  from  commercial  destruction 
by  the  mud  washed  down  from  the 
bare  mountains ;  for  the  establishment 
of  a  great  national  forest,  to  become 
to  the  United  States  what  the  Black 
Forest  is  to  Germany ;  and  all  this,  not 
only  at  no  ultimate  expense  to  the 
people,  but  at  an  actual  and  assured 
profit. 

If  the  project  fails,  it  will  not  be 
for  lack  of  attractive  features  in  the 
plan  itself,  nor  for  the  absence  of 
necessity  impelling  us  to  it.  For  we 
must  buy  this  land  and  establish  this 
forest  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  col- 
lective duties.  Unless  we  do  so,  this 
vast  region,  charming  in  scenery  and 
rich  in  historic  interest,  is  doomed 
to  lose  its  utility,  and  to  become  an 
unsightly  and  mischievous  desert. 
The  destruction  of  its  forests  has  set 
in  motion  the  advancing  ruin. 
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The  White  and  Appalachian  moun- 
tains are  great  lumps  of  earth  mingled 
with  stones.  The  rains  and  snows 
wear  them  away  as  spray  from  a 
garden  hose  would  wear  away  a 
lump  of  potter's  clay.  Until  man 
destroyed  it,  the  forest  was  spread 
o\-er  them,  breaking  the  dash  of  the 
rain,  carrying  it  in  runnels  down 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  or  letting  it 
drip  harmlessly  from  the  boughs. 
Thickly  covering  the  ground  was  a 
warp  and  woof  of  dead  leaves,  twigs, 
boughs,  humus  and  a  mat  of  small 
green  things  sheltered  by  the  great 
trees.  The  very  spirit  of  the  woods 
is  one  of  shade  and  moisture  and 
mosses  and  the  slow  outflow  of  cool 
springs.  This  spirit  has  been  changed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The 
mountains  have  begun  to  dissolve  and 
wash  down  upon  the  lowlands.  The 
streams  are  commencing  to  silt  up 
with  mud.  The  nap  of  nature's  pro- 
tecting towel  was  the  large  trees. 
These  were  taken  by  the  lumber  com- 
panies.     The  pulp  mills  followed  and 
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sheared  to  the  ground;  and  then  came 
the  farmer,  digging  up  the  soil  on  the 
lower  slopes  with  plow  and  harrow, 
so  that  a  few  years  of  beating  rain 
and  rushing  freshets  of  snow-water 
could  not  fail  to  take  away  the  very 
soil  itself;  and  where  the  farmer  fails 
to  go,  runs  the  fire,  destroying  more 
than  man  has  destroyed,  burning  up 
the  very  humus  of  the  soil,  killing  the 
little  plants,  baring  the  earth  to  all 
the  forces  of  erosion.  The  inevitable 
result  is  a  desert. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  the 
melancholy,  ruined  "old  fields"  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  slopes  must 
have  noted  the  washed-off  sterility  of 
their  gulleyed  slopes,  their  utterly 
ruinous  condition.  Professor  Shaler — 
a  conservative  scientist,  who  weighed 
his  words — stated  in  1896  that  three 
thousand  square  miles  of  the  high- 
lands south  of  Pennsylvania  had  then 
been  destroyed  for  human  use,  and  its 
very  soil  carried  down  to  the  low- 
lands and  the  sea.  and  that  arable  and 
forcstable  lands  were  then  being  lost 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  square  miles 
a  year.  Every  year  since  then  this 
leprosy  of  destruction  has  spread 
more  and  more  rapidly.     In  passing 


to  the  lowlands  the  soil  covers  up  the 
rich  bottoms  with  sterile  detritus,  and 
in  reaching  the  sea  it  has  to  be  rolled 
along  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers, 
destroying  their  navigability.  With 
no  forest  to  hold  back  the  waters, 
every  year  the  floods  grow  worse. 
This  world  is  as  large  as  it  ever  will 
be.  We  cannot  make  it  one  inch 
larger,  but  we  can  destroy  its  useful- 
ness by  abuse.  Civilized  people  should 
be  ashamed  to  do  this,  and  yet  we, 
who  call  ourselves  ci\'ilized,  are  here 
wasting  this  planet  on  which  we  live, 
at  the  rate  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
square  miles  annually  — land  which 
our  children  may  si»  bitterly  need. 

The  Forest  Service  knows  how  to 
reclothe  \vith  trees  all  these  slopes 
not  irretrievably  ruined,  and  to  stop 
the  devastation  where  it  is;  and  to 
make  the  operation  pay,  as  a  trans- 
action in  forestry'.  Saxony  takes 
out  of  her  forests  nearly  a  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  timber  per  acre  annuaJly. 
A  fraction  of  this  output  would  pay 
interest  on  the  price  we  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
Mr.  Pinchot's  Service  would  be  quite 
sure  to  show  a  good  balance-sheet  in 
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a  few  years  from  this  alone.  But  Mr. 
Leighton  shows  us  how  the  new  na- 
tional forest  might  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  whole  transaction  over  and 
over  again,  through  the  most  stupen- 
dous development  of  water-power 
perhaps  ever  contemplated  in  one 
project.  By  a  partial  survey  of  the 
proposed  National  Forest,  he  has  laid 
out  reservoirs  with  capacity  to  hold 
back  the  flood-waters  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  streams,  by  dams  creating 
power  which,  if  sold  at  ordinary  com- 
mercial rates,  would  create  a  sinking 
fund  ample  in  amount  to  relieve  the 
people,  not  only  of  all  the  burdens  of 
sustaining  the  forest  itself,  but  to 
build  every  commercial  waterway  for 
which  there  is  any  expressed  need  in 
the  nation. 

This  is  a  very  startling  statement; 
but  it  is  based  on  incontrovertible 
data.  Let  us  dismiss  the  idea  of 
forestry,  and  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  angle  of  flood  prevention  and 
benefits  to  navigation.  And  first, 
let  us  consider  these  things  as  related 
to  the  Ohio  River,  a  stream  which, 
judged  by  the  amount  of  commerce 
carried,  is  the  most  important  river  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Ohio  brings  to  its  valley  the 
worst  floods  of  any  American  river. 
One  of  these,  within  the  past  five 
years,  did  damage  estimated  at  $ioo,- 
000,000,  a  tithe  of  which  was  incurred 
by  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  its  en- 
virons. There  is  water  and  to  spare, 
then,  for  the  greatest  ships  that  float; 
and  a  stranger  looking  at  the  swollen 
river  would  be  startled  to  know  that 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Government 
engineers  can  maintain  but  six  feet 
for  vessels  at  low  water,  and  that  they 
have  fixed  upon  nine  feet  as  the  ulti- 
mate, after  spending  millions  for 
dams  and  locks  which  will  cut  the 
channel  into  short  reaches  of  different 
levels — a  series  of  millponds  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cairo.  Of  course  these 
dams  and  locks  are  vexatious  to 
commerce,  consume  time  in  passing, 
and  are  expensive  both  to  the  boat- 
owners  and  the  Government;  but 
they  are  the  best  the  engineers  can 
do — so    far    as    they    have    worked 


their  plans  out.  But  in  the  proposed 
National  Forest,  Mr.  Leighton  has 
located  sites  for  reservoirs  to  hold 
back  the  floods  of  the  Monongahela, 
the  Great  Kanawha  and  some  small 
tributaries,  the  contents  of  which, 
liberated  as  needed  during  low-water 
periods,  would  give  to  the  Ohio  a  clear 
channel  twelve  feet  deep  the  year 
round,  without  any  more  channel  im- 
provement. His  survey  is  not  yet 
complete.  He  has  not  included  in  it 
such  Ohio  streams  as  the  Kentucky 
and  the  Big  Sandy.  With  these  he 
might  be  able  to  give  fourteen  feet  or 
more.  It  would  pay  to  build  these 
reservoirs  just  to  keep  down  the 
floods  by  this  vast  volume  of  water; 
but  as  an  aid  to  navigation,  this 
reservoir  plan  would  give  to  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  a  bet- 
ter river  than  is  the  Mississippi  below 
St.  Louis  —  a  far  better  river  than 
they  ever  dreamed  of  having. 

The  Monongahela  has  a  system  of 
locks  and  dams  which  have  cost  the 
Government  six  millions  of  dollars — 
or,  at  least,  the  river  has  done  so.  It 
is  a  most  important  waterway,  the 
navigation  of  which  is  much  impeded 
by  a  slack-watering  system  like  that 
now  building  on  the  Ohio.  The 
water  from  the  projected  reservoirs 
in  the  new  forest  would  give  it  water 
a  foot  deeper  than  it  now  has,  with  no 
locks  and  dams.  The  Kanawha  is 
being  improved  to  a  depth  of  six  feet. 
Leighton's  reservoirs  would  give  it 
seven  feet  through  the  dryest  summer, 
with  no  channel  works. 

We  think  of  the  Niagara  water- 
power  as  the  greatest  thing  of  its  kind 
in  the  world — ^and  it  is,  of  course, 
stupendous.  The  utmost  permissible 
realization  of  power  at  the  great  cata- 
ract, if  its  beauty  is  to  be  retained,  is 
nearly  600,000  horse- power.  These  re- 
servoirs on  the  tributaries  of  the  upper 
Ohio,  in  addition  to  giving  the  na\'iga- 
tion  benefits  mentioned,  would  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government,  in  the 
greatest  industrial  district  of  America, 
more  than  400,000  horse- power,  count- 
ing only  the  minimum  of  the  lowest 
two  weeks.  The  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  people  reckon  their  power  to  be 
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worth  $25  per  horse- power  per  year. 
At  this  rate,  as  a  by-product  in  the 
operation  of  partially  redeeming  the 
Ohio  Valley  from  floods,  making  the 
Monongahela  and  Kanawha  really 
navigable,  and  giving  the  Ohio  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  of  water  all  the  time, 
the  Government  might  realize  from 
the  sale  of  power  $10,000,000  per  J 
year,  and  create  a  property  of  the  j 
value  of  $200,000,000.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  thing  can  be  more 
strongly  put. 

Let  us  go  to  the  Tennessee.  This 
should  be  one  of  our  greatest  com- 
mercial highways.  It  flows  through 
a  region  rich  in  fertility  and  full  of 
mineral  and  forest  wealth.  But  it 
empties  itself  in  floods  which  roar 
down  the  valley  sixty  feet  deep;  and 
then  it  drops  so  low  that  the  Govern- 
ment engineers  can  promise  nothing 
better  than  the  pitiful  and  all-but- 
useless  shallows  of  three  feet  above 
Chattanooga,  and  five  or  six  on  the 
lower  reaches.  The  proposed  reser- 
voirs in  the  National  Forest  would 
make  the  river  thirteen  feet  deep  for 
a  drought  of  1 1 7  days  each  year  from 
Knoxville  to  Chattanooga,  and  below 
Chattanooga  they  would  furnish  the 
water  for  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  for 
150  low- water  days  a  year;  and  all 
this  without  any  channel  improve- 
ment! The  Tennessee  would  be  a 
big-boat  river  clear  to  Knoxville,  a 
better  stream  than  the  Mississippi  is 
at  St.  Louis;  and  the  largest  steamers 
plying  between  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  could  go  to  Chattanooga  any 
month  in  the  year.  As  a  waterway 
improvement,  this  would  pay  if 
charged  with  the  whole  expense  of  the 
project.  But  in  addition  to  this,  and 
as  a  by-product,  the  dams  to  hold 
back  this  water  would  develop  a 
minimum  of  973,  600  horse-power,  or 
sixty  per  cent,  more  than  it  is  contem- 
plated ever  realizing  from  Niagara. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  the  two  weeks 
of  lowest  water.  By  installing  ma- 
chinery to  work  while  the  water  is 
higher  than  the  minimum,  as  all 
hydraulic  engineers  do,  the  upper  Ten- 
nessee and  its  tributaries  would  fur- 
nish 1,584,400  horse-power.    A  million 


horse-power,  at  $25  per  year  is  worth 
$25,000,000  annually,  and  the  prop- 
erty yielding  it  would  pay  interest  on 
$500,000,000. 

The  water  poured  out  to  redeem  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  would  not 
cease  to  be  useful  on  reaching  the 
Mississippi  at  Cairo.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  humming  with  demands  for 
deep  water  in  the  Mississippi.  Even 
the  east,  and  the  States  west  of  the 
mountains,  see  in  the  renewed  com- 
jmerce  of  the  Father  of  Waters  a  relief 
from  the  car  shortage  and  railway 
prostration  which  must  recur  with 
good  times.  The  Memphis  Conven- 
tion, attended  by  the  President  and  so 
many  Governors,  adopted  the  slogan 
of  ''Fourteen  Feet  through  the  Val- 
ley." Well,  gentlemen,  here  's  your 
fourteen  feet  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 
Computations  which  are  perfectly 
reliable  show  that  the  wat€jr  which 
would  make  of  the  Tennessei  and  the 
Ohio  really  deep  waterways  would 
solve  the  problem  for  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

If  this  statement  works  out  for  the 
worst  place  in  the  river  and  for  the 
dryest  season  ever  known,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  proven,  may  it  not.*^  The 
worst  place  in  the  river  is  the  Point 
Pleasant  crossing,  where  a  fleet  of 
Government  dredges  are  kept  ready 
to  begin  digging  whenever  the  depth 
in  the  channel  falls  below  nine  feet. 
The  worst  year  ever  known  for  low 
water  was  the  fall  of  1904,  when  six 
dredges  put  in  more  than  four  thou- 
sand hours  of  work  at  this  place. 
To  have  kept  the  river  nine  feet  deep 
without  dredging,  would  have  required 
something  less  than  400,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water.  Leighton's  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Monongahela  and  Ka- 
nawha alone  would  have  furnished 
402,300,000,000  cubic  feet.  .The  pro- 
jected reservoirs  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Tennessee  would  have  poured 
out  850,000,000,000  cubic  feet  more. 
This  is  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  necessary  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense with  dredging,  and  more  than 
is  needed  to  give  the  river  fourteen 
feet — at  the  worst  place  in  the  river 
during  the  longest  period  of  low  water. 


Thus,  by  this  simple  though  i 
project  of  equalization  of  flow,  we 
should  make  two  great  deep  water- 
ways— from  Knoxville  to  the  Gulf  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  Pittsburg  to 
the  Gulf  on  the  other, — make  a  new 
basing  line  for  freight  for  two  thou- 
sand miles,  and  relieve  a  hundred 
congested  freight-yards. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story  of 
this  magnificent  project,  as  to  either 
water-  ways  or  power.  It  is  not  yet 
completely  embodied  in  figures,  and 
not  all  of  what  has  been  worked  out 
can  be  stated  here;  but  enough  may 
be  mentioned  to  show  the  widespread 
blessings  to  be  derived  from  it.  In 
South  Carolina,  for  instance,  the 
Santee,  the  Wateree  and  the  Congaree 
rivers  are  the  controlling  waterways, 
and  some  important  reservoir  sites  are 
located  on  their  headwaters.  The 
Santee  through  its  entire  length 
affords  to  vessels  a  low-water  depth  of 
four  feet.  The  outflow  of  the  res- 
ervoirs would  keep  it  always  above 
eight  feet.     The  Wateree  as  far  up  as 


Camden,  and  the  Congaree  to  Colum- 
bia, fall  as  low  as  three  and  one-half 
feet.  The  reservoirs  would  always 
keep  the  Wateree  at  least  seven  and  a 
half  feet  deep ;  and  I  suppose  that  as 
reservoirs  are  projected  on  the  Broad 
and  Saluda  above  Columbia,  the  ' 
Congaree  would  be  benefited  in  like 
measure.  These  cities  would  thus 
be  assured  of  better  navigation  than 
Pittsburg  now  possesses;  boats  of  a 
thousand  tons'  burden  could  come  to 
their  docks  from  the  ocean;  and  a 
shipping  revolution  would  be  inaugu- 
rated for  them.  The  Great  Pedee, 
also  in  the  Palmetto  State,  is  now 
eight  feet  deep  to  Smith's  Mills,  52 
miles,  and  three  and  one-half  feet 
thence  to  Cheraw,  167  miles.  The 
National  Forest  reservoirs  would  in- 
crease these  depths  to  fourteen  feet 
to  Smith's  Mills  and  nine  and  one-half 
to  Cheraw,  South  Carolina  would  at 
once  have  three  great,  deep  depend- 
able waterways  striking  far  into  her 
interior.  North  Carolina  in  the  Roan- 
oke has  a  waterway  which  is  three  feet 
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shallow  to  Weldon,  129  miles.  The 
Leighton  reservoirs  would  make  it  ten 
feet  deep  the  year  round,  unless  the 
drought  extended  over  a  period  of 
more  than  122  days.  The  Potomac, 
the  James,  the  Chattahoochee,  the 
Coosa,  the  Black  Warrior,  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Big  Sandy  and  many 
others  are  likely  to  show  equal  im- 
provement when  their  cases  have 
been  worked  out;  but  the  data  now 
at  hand  show  that  every  State  from 
Pennsylvania  south  in  the  circle  made 
by  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf 
and  the  Atlantic,  save  Mississippi  and 
Florida,  would  find  themselves  pierced 
at  once  by  waterways  more  valuable 
as  commercial  arteries  than  any  they 
now  have  the  slightest  expectation  of 
ever  securing;  that  the  States  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  arfd  the  west 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  would  receive 
benefits  almost  equally  great  and  un- 
expected ;  that  there  would  spring  up 
about  the  great  power  plants  in  the 
heart  of  the  National  Forest  great 
industrial  cities  created  by  cheap 
power.  The  forest,  instead  of  be- 
coming a  deserted  place,  would  grow 
in  population.  Its  agricultural  lands 
and  mines  being  exempted  from  the 
Forest  Reserve,  according  to  the  uni- 
versal rule  of  that  service,  would  in- 
crease in  value;  and  the  prosperity  of 
this  group  of  States  would  be  greatly 
promoted. 

The  Leighton  reservoirs  in  the  pro- 
jected forest  would  prevent  the  over- 
flow of  the  Mississippi  levees,  if  we 
assume  that  no  flood  capable  of  top- 
ping them  can  arise  without  the  aid 
of  the  Ohio.  And  the  reservoir  sys- 
tem is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
jected forest — it  bids  for  adoption  as 
the  accepted  system  of  river  control. 
There  are  reservoirs  already  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  there  are  sites 
for  more.  At  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Newell  is  busy  taking  out 
the  waters  and  holding  back  floods 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Altogether, 
the  reservoir  system  in  Montana,  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  promises  more 
in  safety  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
flood-sufferers    than    was    promised 


by  the  Seddon  plan  of  throwing  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  to  the  river  as  a  sop. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Leighton  plan 
will  begin  its  benefits  at  the  very  head 
of  navigation,  and  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  will  rejoice  with  Pittsburg, 
Louisville,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville 
and  a  hundred  other  cities  in  better 
water  for  navigation  than  they  now 
dream  of.  Every  one  of  these  reser- 
voirs will  develop,  as  a  by-product, 
power  enough  to  pay  for  themselves. 
The  Connecticut,  the  Saco  and  the 
Androscoggin  will  be  improved  for 
navigation,  and  new  power  be  made 
available  for  New  England  wheels 
and  spindles. 

We  are  entering  the  age  of  water- 
power  as  a  substitute  for  coal.  The 
time  must  come  when  we  shall  be 
forced  to  limit  its  burning  tp  those 
purposes  to  which  water-po\«er  can- 
not be  applied.  In  each  siiAcessive 
decade  we  have  used  as  much  coal  as 
in  all  the  previous  history  "of  the 
nation.  This  is  a  terrific  accelera- 
tion. If  it  continues,  we  shall  have 
used  the  last  of  our  coal  in  another 
century;  and  our  grandchildren  will 
be  plunged  into  the  distresses  of  a 
coalless  world — distresses  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  conceive,  so  bitter 
and  terrible  they  must  be.  As  a 
plain  question  of  collective  living 
and  a  square  deal  to  posterity,  ought 
we  to  bum  coal  if  we  can  use  water- 
power  to  accomplish  the  same  ends? 
Or  if  this  query  be  too  advanced  for 
offhand  answer,  ought  we  to  waste  our 
water-power  recklessly,  or  should  we 
allow  the  power-sites  in  the  public 
domain  to  be  filched  from  the  people? 
For  they  are  being  so  filched  almost 
daily.  The  great  financiers  of  the 
land  know  the  value  of  water-power 
better  than  most  of  us  know  it,  and 
are  devoting  themselves  to  its  mono- 
polization, by  fair  means  and  foul. 

The  Government,  let  it  be  admitted, 
has  made  the  way  of  the  power-fore- 
staller  easy.  We  have  been  wasteful 
in  many  things,  but  in  nothing,  per- 
haps, have  we  scattered  treasures  to 
the  winds  so  lavishly  as  in  water- 
power.  An  indicated  minimum  of 
2,800,000  horse-power  is  wasting  down 
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the  rivers  of  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ians at  this  moment;  but  for  this  the 
general  Government  is  not  to  blame. 
The  case  is  quite  different,  however, 
as  to  the  power  given  away,  and 
wasting  over  the  dams  we  have  actu- 
ally built.  Based  on  the  two  weeks  of 
lowest  water,  these  dams  develop  a 
minimum  of  1,600,000  horse-power. 
By  putting  in  wheels  to  be  turned 
whenever  there  is  work  to  run  them 
for  four  to  six  months  in  the  year, 
they  would  yield  no  less  than  4,000,000 
horse- power,  worth  every  cent  of 
$100,000,000  a  year.  This  is  twice 
as  much  yearly  as  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  asks  for  the  great 
work  of  waterway  improvement.  In 
five  years  it  would  replace  in  the 
treasury  every  cent  this  nation  has 
ever  spent  in  waterways  work.  It 
is  running  off  like  precious  wine  from 
an  open  faucet,  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day. 

Senator  Teller  of  Colorado  rose  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate,  not  long  ago. 
and  stated  impressively  that  under 
the   Constitution  the   United   States 


Government  has  no  right  to  receive 
one  cent  of  revenue  from  the  water- 
power  created  by  the  dams  built  with 
the  people's  money.  Many  private 
interests  engaged  in  cornering  water- 
powers  ardently  agree  with  him — in 
Colorado  and  elsewhere.  At  the  Des 
Moines  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi  the 
power  given  away  since  1 896  amounts 
to  185,000  horse-power;  at  Sauk  Rap- 
ids, Minn.,  7,100;  at  Le  Claire.  Iowa, 
9,800;  above  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn., 
8,900;  on  the  Tennessee  at  Chat- 
tanooga, 114,000;  on  the  Missouri  in 
western  Montana,  14,000;  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  16,300;  at  Vandruff's  Island, 
5,800;  at  divers  points  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  11,300.  I  could  mention 
twenty-five  others,  among  them  the 
splendid  power  at  Rainy  Lake,  Minn., 
with  a  head  of  thirty-seven  feet.  All 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
and  Cascades,  all  among  the  canyons 
of  the  Rockies,  the  engineers  of  great 
corporations  and  capitalists  are  at 
work  gauging  the  run-off  and  meas- 
uring the  head,  and  the  sites  are  being 
filed   on.     The   Reclamation   Service 


is  in  terror  of  these  big  private  in- 
terests. Whenever  its  engineers  begin 
operations  to  lay  out  a  reservoir  site 
to  bless  some  desert  with  water,  they 
fear  the  onslaught  of  the  power-site 
monopolist.  The  reclaimer  is  driven 
off  by  the  forestaller,  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate we  hear  the  solemn  assurance  that 
we  may  waste  our  water  resources  or 
give  them  away,  but  we  cannot  hold 
them  on  just  terms  for  the  people's  use. 
The  meagre  documents  now  in  print 
relating  to  the  water-power  of  the 
proposed  White  Mountain  and  South- 
em  Appalachian  forest,  show  some- 
thing of  the  immensity  of  these  water 
resources;  but  every  quantity  has 
been  so  pared  down  by  engineering 
conservatism  as  to  give  much  less 
than  the  truth  as  to  the  real  business 
"proposition"  involved.  Secretary 
Wilson's  Report,  following  that  of 
Mr.  Leighton,  gives  the  indicated  min- 
imum, or  theoretical  horse-power,  of 
these  rivers  at  2,740,000,  the  com- 
mercially available  amount  of  which 
is  estimated  at  fifty  per  cent. ,  because 
not  all  of  the  indicated  horse-power 
of  a  stream  can  be  realized  by  dam- 
ming. This  is  over-conservative,  as 
any  specialist  engaged  in  com- 
mercial installations  will  say.  A 
hydraulic  engineer  —  perhaps  the 
greatest  in  this  country' — writes  me: 
"Of  course  all  the  indicated  horse- 
power of  a  stream  is  not  available. 
Sometimes  ninety  per  cent,  can  be  de- 
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veloped,  sometimes  less.  So,  when 
you  use  the  entire  indicated  horse- 
power for  an  estimate,  you  are  prob- 
ably giving  more  than  it  is  worth, 
while  the  report,  when  it  u^s  fifty 
per  cent.,  is  so  conservative  as  to  do 
poor  justice  to  the  situation." 

I  am  tr\'ing  to  get  at  the  value  of 
one  of  the  greatest  neglected  assets 
of  the  nation,  and  I  crave  the  reader's 
indulgence  while  I  do  so.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  of  this  3,740,000  horse- 
power, 2,000,000  is  the  minimum 
ph^-sically  available.  This  minimum 
is  derivable  from  wheels  which  would 
turn  all  the  year  round,  even  at  dead 
low  water.  But  by  installing  addi- 
tional machinery  to  utilize  the  flow 
during  higher  water,  this  minimum 
may  be  trebled,  and  6,000,000  horse- 
power realized.  The  report  estimates 
this  to  be  worth  $20  per  horse-power 
per  year;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Illinois  authorities  reckon  theirs  at 
$25,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  go  lower  as 
coal  and  wood  become  scarcer.  On 
this  basis  the  Leighton  reservoir 
system  would  develop  power  worth 
$[50,000,000  per  year,  and  from  it 
could  be  created  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  financing  of  a  complete  waterway 
system  for  the  whole  nation,  even  if 
we  should  at  once  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  complete  continental 
system  of  canals. 

Nothing  has  been  said  here,  except 
in  genera!  terms,  of  the  892,382  horse- 
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power  of  the  Mississippi  headwaters, 
which  may  be  doubled  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition ;  nor  of  the  mag- 
nificent power-sitesof  the  mountainous 
west,  which  we  are  losing  day  by  day 
into  private  hands.  No  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Northern  Appalachian 
region.  Thcfact  that  thesefiguresmay 
be  increased  from  three  to  thirty  fold 
by  proper  storage  has  also  been  passed 
over,  lest  the  statements  be  thought 
incredible.  It  is  not  believed  that  all 
this  power  could  at  once  be  sold  at 
the  rates  named ;  but  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  done 
approximately  as  fast  as  the  reser- 
voirs could  be  completed,  that  it 
would  relieve  our  coal  supply  of  a  part 
of  the  drain  upon  it,  reduce  the  price 
of  fuel,  open  the  way  for  the  states- 
manship of  the  future  to  conserve  the 
coal  in  the  earth,  and  place  the  strain 
of  our  industrial  power-generation  in 
part  upon  a  source  of  supply  that 
is  renewed  from  day  to  day  with- 
out cost.  The  total  horse-power 
derived  from  coal  in  the  United  States 
is  11,800,000.  Every  pound  of  this 
could  be  generated  by  the  streams 
of  the  White -Mountain- Appalachian 
forest.  As  a  by-product  in  the  op- 
eration of  reforesting  this  region, 
and  of  improving  these  rivers,  we 
should  develop  enough  power  to  do 
all  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation 
if  every  steam-driven  wheel  were 
stopped. 

The  forest  scheme  is  essential  to  the 
redemption  of  the  streams  by  the 
reservoir  system,  for,  unless  the  forests 
are  protected  and  restored,  the  reser- 
voirs would  be  destroyed  by  silting  up 
as  the  mountain  slopes  were  washed 


down.  The  welfare  of  the  inland 
waterways  seems  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  success  of  the  plans  of  the  Forest 
Service.  This  most  interesting  sys- 
tem of  projects  would  seem  to  stand 
or  fall  as  a  whole.  If  it  could  be  iso- 
lated from  the  tangle  of  selfish  inter- 
ests hiding  behind  constitutional 
quibbles,  and  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
business,  leaving  out  of  view  as  Uto- 
pian visions  the  farther  peaks  of  na- 
tional duty,  it  would  surely  win.  It 
would  pay  in  prevention  of  flood 
damage ;  it  would  pay  in  the  salvation 
of  rivers  from  mud  and  silt;  it  would 
pay  over  and  over  again  in  benefits  to 
navigation;  it  would  pay  in  the  pre- 
servation of  a  hard-wood  supply,  and 
in  actual  returns  from  forestry.  The 
highlands  included  in  the  project 
could  be  bought  for  tas-oo^'Ooo-  ^"'1 
the  reservoir  system  could  be  in- 
stalled for  $75,000,000  more.  It 
would  pay  a  private  corporation,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  money- making,  to 
buy  the  whole  system  of  tracts,  re- 
forest the  slopes,  build  the  reservoirs, 
redeem  the  valleys  from  floods,  give 
the  rivers  the  depth  made  possible 
by  the  impounding  of  the  waters,  and 
take  its  pay  in  the  horse-power  de- 
veloped. Such  a  project  would  soon 
be  paying  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment; but  if  allowed  it  would  be  the 
most  gigantic  piece  of  graft  ever 
perpetrated  or  permitted.  The  masses 
of  the  people  are  unaware  of  the  extent 
to  which'  these  things  of  their  birth- 
right are  being  taken  from  them  and 
wasted,  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
these  treasures.  Their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  however,  have  the 
facts  before  them.  On  them  is  the 
responsibility  of  action. 
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Its  Design,  its  Arrangement  and  its  Decoration 

By  LILLIE  HAMILTON  FRENCH 

vn 

BED-,  BATH-  AND  DRBSSING-ROOHS 


S  one  of  the  greatest 
disappointments    I 
I   have    known    con- 
nected   with     cer- 
tain    houses     has 
lain  in  discovering, 
on     a      bedroom 
floor,  that  the  im- 
agination  which    ran   riot   in   salons 
and  dining-rooms    had  here  become 
exhausted  and  fallen  flat,   the  brass 
bedstead     and     conventional     couch 
being  all  that  was  possible  to  those 
whose  love  of  magnificence  had  led 
them  into  a  display  of  tapestries  and 
carvings  in  more  conspicuous  places 
below.     So,  in  other  houses,   it   has 
been  my  keenest  pleasure  to  find,  on 
ascending  carved  or  marble  stairways, 
beauty   still   awaiting  me,   ready   to 
accompany  me  wherever  I  wandered, 
even  in  and  out  of  secret  places,  be- 
guiling and  refreshing  me  as  I  loitered 
or  moved  on. 

And  nowhere  have  I  found  this 
pleasure  so  poignant  as  in  one  par- 
ticular dwelling  place  where,  from 
the  very  engine  room  below  ground, 
to  the  last  detail  in  the  servants' 
quarters,  nothing  has  been  over- 
looked or  forgotten  which  could  make 
for  the  truest  or  the  best. 

The  bedrooms  are  a  perpetual  de- 
light. To  enter  that  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  one  passes  through  the 
deep,  wide,  white  marble  door-way 
of  the  square  upper  hall,  hung  with 
tapestries  and  lighted  by  a  dome. 
Above  this  door- way.  the  marble  of 


which  is  a  repetition  of  that  forming 
the  balustrade,  there  is  a  beautiful 
over-door  of  charming  design,  framing 
a  Tiepolo.  The  doors  themselves  are 
of  old  French  oak — double  doors,  in 
fact, — their  oblong  panels  so  exqui- 
sitely carved  in  vines  and  flowers  that 
connoisseurs  from  Europe  come  to 
see  them.  Two  other  duplicate  sets 
of  double  doors  are  found  inside;  one 
opening  into  the  dressing-room  of  the 
mistress,  the  other  into  the  master's 
bath-room. 

The  room  is  of  ample  proportions, 
being  some  twenty-three  by  forty 
feet.  It  is  entirely  of  the  same  old 
French  oak  as  the  doors,  the  oblong 
panels,  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  day, 
being  ornamented  at  their  tops  with 
single  festoons  of  flowers  of  great 
grace  and  loveliness,  showing  the  same 
marvellous  carving.  So  delightful  are 
the  proportions  everywhere  in  this 
room,  so  satisfying  the  door  and 
window  openings,  the  square  of  the 
panels  being  relieved  by  the  rounded 
arch  of  the  windows  and  over-mantel, 
so  delightful  is  the  tone  of  the  wood, 
so  exquisite  every  detail,  that,  even 
without  its  furniture,  it  has  always 
had,  for  those  who  watched  its  slow 
completion,  a  dignity  and  repose  all- 
compelling — a  dignity  and  repose  that 
have  never  been  lost  during  that  oft- 
time  destructive  process  of  adding 
curtains  and  cushions.  Now  that 
the  room  is  done,  its  beauty  is  but 
enhanced,  like  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman  wlio  knows  when  and  where 
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to  wear  a  regal  robe.  No  odds  and 
ends  of  little  things  appear;  no  pic- 
tures. Inharmonious  colors  do  not 
jar,  nor  does  one  suffer  the  shock  of 
discovering  in  a  beautiful  environ- 
ment some  cheap  or  inadequate  tex- 
tile. The  inlaid  floor  is  covered  with 
a  specially  woven  Savonnerie  rug 
showing  the  old  French  blue-green  of 
the  period.  This  same  carefully-se- 
lected tone  is  seen  in  the  thick  cur- 
tains of  grosgrain  silk  which  are  bor- 
dered with  the  velvet  brocade  of  the 
bed  hangings.  The  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth sofas  and  chairs  are  covered 
with  tapestry.  Like  the  tables  and 
commodes,  this  furniture  has  a  well 
authenticated  and  historical  value. 
The  bed,  standing  on  a  dais,  is  gilt, 
and  richly  carved  in  high  relief, 
showing  wreaths  of  flowers  falling 
from  a  basket,  a  design  repeated  in 
the  framework  of  the  chairs  and 
sofas.  From  the  gilded  canopy  hang 
the  bed  curtains  of  velvet  brocade, 
the  only  copy  ever  made  in  France 
of  that  which  covers  the  bed  of  Marie 
Antoinette  now  in  the  Louvre,  and, 
like  hers,  lined  with  blue-green  silk. 
This  brocade  also  covers  the  bed.  In 
it  deep  greens  and  dull  golds,  relieved 
by  minor  notes  of  red,  are  so  marvel- 
lously blended  in  tone  that  one  who 
studies  the  material  experiences  a  pos- 
itive thrill,  as  one  sometimes  will  from 
flowers  beautifully  massed.  The  mar- 
ble mantel  is  pure  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
the  over-mirror  enclosed  in  a  panel 
which  repeats  the  receding  arch  of 
the  window  openings.  Ever}'  detail 
of  the  fireplace,  from  its  gilt  clock  and 
candelabra  to  its  chenets  and  shovel, 
like  every  other  detail  of  applique  and 
ornament  found  in  the  room,  has  been 
carefully  studied.  No  copies  have 
been  substituted  for  originals. 

Now  beautiful  and  rich  as  are  all 
the  details,  the  charm  of  the  whole 
would  instantly  vanish,  as  they  do 
from  so  many  interiors,  were  a  single 
one  of  these  details  made  so  obtrusive 
as  to  be  for  a  single  moment  out  of 
the  picture.  One  who  enters  gets  at- 
mosphere first,  not  the  accentuation 
of  prominent  possessions.  Personal- 
ity is  pre-eminent — that  personality 


which,  eliminating  itself  for  the  sake 
of  the  whole,  ends  by  permeating  the 
whole,  becoming  its  dominating  ele- 
ment. And  it  is  only  when  this  is 
done,  that  a  house  is  really  made  to 
seem,  as  it  were,  a  setting  for  its  mis- 
tress, as  a  well  designed  band  of  gold 
on  the  finger  becomes  a  setting  for 
a  faultless  pearl.  Few  people,  espe- 
cially among  those  found  in  sumptu- 
ous environments,  ever  seem  to  be  so 
framed.  They  do  not  in  reality  appear 
to  belong  to  magnificent  settings, 
even  to  those  with  which  thev  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  surround 
themselves.  Some  are  dominated  by 
the  sense  of  their  own  splendors. 
Some  are  always  anxious,  being  ever 
on  the  alert  for  possible  accidents  or 
evidences  of  things  out  of  place. 
Some  are  like  wanderers,  forever  miss- 
ing the  one  note  of  self-elimination 
which  would  bring  them  into  har- 
mony. It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
one  finds  men  and  women  like  the 
mistress  of  this  bedroom,  to  whom 
houses  are  like  words- — arbitrary  sym- 
bols for  conveying  new  meanings  in 
old  things,  new  aspects  of  time-worn 
truths,  new  graces  and  warmth,  new 
revelations  of  love  and  life,  and  that 
perennial  sustenance  which  beauty, 
well-established,  lends. 

For  the  possessor  of  a  bedroom  such 
as  this,  to  provide  herself  with  a  bath- 
room having  damask-covered  walls 
and  lace-trimmed  toilet  tables  (as 
some  have  done)  would  have  been  an 
impossibility.  Therefore  the  bath- 
room which  here  adjoins  the  dressing- 
room  is  of  pure  white  marble,  the 
great  wide  panels  of  a  sea-green 
marble  broken  by  white,  delicate  as 
water  sprays,  and  full  of  liquid  tones, 
as  •  cool  and  refreshing  as  water 
itself.  Above  these  panels  rises  the 
rounded  arch  of  the  mosaic  ceiling, 
from  which ,  by  silver  chains,  hangs  an 
old  silver  church  lantern,  now  holding 
an  electric  light.  Over  the  marble 
basin  hangs  the  mirror  in  an  antique 
silver  frame  with  beaten  figures.  The 
bath  and  the  shower  are  approached 
by  descending  two  marble  steps,  the 
platform  being  protected  by  a  balus- 
trade with  delicately  car\xd  pilasters. 
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In  contrast  to  this  lovely  example, 
I  wish  that  1  might  describe  some 
other  bath-rooms  belonging  to  houses 
in  which  ever>'  law  held  to  be  appro- 
priate here  has  been  broken;  where 
artificial  roses  appear  in  decoration, 
where  palms  are  set  out  in  wicker  pots, 
stuffs  cover  the  walls,  and  carpets  are 
nailed  to  the  floor;  and  this  in  bath- 
rooms, too,  where  the  extravagance  of 
tubs  and  gilded  faucets  has  been  in- 
dulged to  its  limit.  Even  to  hint  at 
such  seems  like  a  violation  of  confi- 
dence, and  yet  it  must  be  maintained 
again,  that  to  have  any  value  at  all,  a 
discussion  of  houses  must  be  like  that 
of  any  other  work  of  so-called  art 
— the  critic  on  the  look-out  for  ex- 
cellence must  run  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing a  feeling,  loth  as  he  may  be 
to  do  so.  And  certainly,  it  would 
seem,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  laws 
of  good  taste  should  not  be  as  care- 
fully preser\-ed  in  bath-rooms  as   in 


any  other  part  of  a  house.  We  as  a 
people,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  need  now 
and  then  to  have  this  truth  impressed 
upon  us.  For,  although  our  bath- 
rooms are  the  pride  of  our  country, 
the  excellence  of  our  plumbing  a  na- 
tional boast  against  which  we  some- 
times offset  even  the  glories  of  old 
palaces,  we  have  not  yet  learned 
much  that  the  so-called  tubless  for- 
eigner could  teach  us. 

Up  among  the  wild  hills  of  the 
island  of  Majorca,  I  came  across  a 
bath-room.  The  walls  were  tiled. 
Cool  green  vines  grew  against  the 
windows.  The  tub  was  of  an  ancient 
marble,  stained  and  richly  car\'ed. 
The  floor  was  bare  except  of  furs. 
No  hangings  defaced  the  openings. 
No  lace-trimmed  toilet  tables  ap- 
peared. And  who  of  us  does  not  re- 
member that  other  bath-room  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  with  its  marble  columns 
and  mosaic,   its  beautiful  lines  and 
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proportions,  its  observance  every- 
where of  the  fitness  of  things?  We 
who  boast  so  much  forget  this  fitness, 
go  on  ignoring  it  both  in  high  and 
low  places.  We  nail  carpets  to  the 
floors  of  bath-rooms,  hang  stuffs  on 
the  walls,  and  are  sometimes  even 
careless  about  the  towels  displayed, 
some  tradition  of  an  earlier  do- 
mestic environment  impelling  us  to 
a  thoughtless  choice  of  red  or  blue 
borders.  It  is  only  among  the  gen- 
uine lovers  of  fine  detail  that  one  finds 
towels  as  carefully  considered  in 
quality  and  design  as  the  bed  or  table 
linen.  Here  lace  like  that  bordering 
old  church  linens  is  found  edging 
some,  the  lace  being  repeated  at  times 
as  an  insertion.  The  monograms, 
which  in  many  instances  are  em- 
broidered, are  in  others  formed  by 
drawing  the  thread  of  the  linen  itself, 
a  new  and  difficult  departure  in  the 
needle-work  of  to-day.  Some  of  these 
towels  are  specially  woven,  and  all 
are  interesting  in  themselves. 

To  return,  however,  to  bedrooms. 
There  is  one,  the  woodwork  of  which, 
having  already  become  historical,  has 
been  brought  bodily  from  the  oth- 
er side.  The  panelling  is  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  the  stain  a  French  gray. 
The  over-doors  are  filled  with  tapes- 
try. Tapestry,  again,  fills  a  wide 
panel  forming  the  closet  door,  and 
appears  once  more  in  tiie  furniture, 
one  of  its  tones  being  taken  up  in  the 
silk  bed-  and  window-curtains.  The 
bath-room  connected  with  this  room 
is  of  white  marble,  covered  with  a 
huge  white  polar-bear  skin.  Nothing 
else  is  permitted  except  the  toilet 
table  and  chair. 

Then  there  is  another,  set  apart  for 
young  girls.  This  is  in  white.  The 
twin  beds  have  ring  doves  sculpt- 
ured on  them.  From  the  canopy,  to 
match,  are  hung  the  curtains  of  sil- 
very blue  taffeta  caught  up  by  gar- 
lands of  pink  roses,  and  bordered  by 
a  band  in  which  these  roses  are 
worked  in  miniature.  The  same  bor- 
der appears  on  the  blue  taffeta 
spread  and  on  the  window-curtains. 
The  furniture  repeats  the  fashion  of 
the  bed.     It  is  a  lovely  room,  which 


those  who  see  go  forth  at  once  to 
copy,  but  which  can  never  be  repro- 
duced by  any  who  miss  the  secret  of 
its  proportions  and  its  combinations 
of  tones. 

The  bedrooms  just  described  are 
found  in  town  houses,  but  the  same 
respect  for  detail  and  harmony  is 
shown  in  certain  of  our  country 
houses,  where  a  marked  departure  has 
been  made  from  the  customs  prevail- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Then 
most  of  the  furnishings  represented 
out-grown  articles  from  town,  ousted 
because  shabby,  or  because  the  city 
house  was  being  made  over,  the  tufted 
red  rep  sofa  being  not  infrequently 
seen,  and  even  the  gilt  chairs  and 
tables  of  commerce.  Now,  happily, 
the  subject  being  more  carefully 
studied,  one  finds,  even  in  remote  and 
out-of-the-way  comers,  lovely  houses, 
centres  of  an  ever-widening  influence 
making  for  the  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate. And  how  delightful  it  is  to 
enter  some  of  these!  One  bedroom 
has  its  leaded  windows  opening  on  to 
a  wide  marble  loggia  overlooking  a 
stretch  of  river  and  mountain  country 
extending  for  miles.  The  walls,  of  old 
English  oak,  are  panelled  in  squares 
of  charming  proportions.  These  are 
finished  by  a  cornice  supporting  an 
oak  ceiling  following  in  its  design  a 
Jacobean  model.  Pure  Jacobean,  too, 
are  all  the  appointments  of  couch, 
chairs  and  tables.  Red,  which  is  sel- 
dom interesting  in  bedrooms,  is  here 
felt  to  be  an  appropriate  color,  ap- 
pearing as  it  does  in  the  mellowed 
tones  of  old  silk  damask  hung  about 
the  four-post  bedstead,  covering  the 
mattress,  and  again  in  the  cushions 
of  the  quaint  Jacobean  couch.  The 
same  tone  of  red  is  seen  in  the  velvet 
tester,  heavily  embroidered  in  gold. 

In  this  room,  too,  one  feels  again 
that  fine  sense  of  individual  reserve 
which  so  strongly  distinguished  the 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  bedroom  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  A 
respect  for  environment  has  been 
shown — ^for  the  object  itself  and  for 
its  own  fullest  meaning.  Without 
this  respect  all  rooms  must  fail  in 
commanding  attention.     It  must  be, 
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though,  a  reserve  which  inspires  con- 
fidence, and  is  exercised  by  those  who, 
possessing   many   equipments,    have 
mastered  the  secret  of  occasions  as  it 
were,  the  knowledge  when  to  display 
and  when  to  cease  from  displaying. 
..  .     The  reserve  of  the  unequipped  and 
**  >    afraid  of  themselves  is  another  affair, 
...  .  and  generally  betrays  itself  in  an  ex- 
•  •  -  •  hibition  of  the  crude,  the  bare  and  the 
awkward. 

Although  the  bedrooms  of  master 
and  mistress  are  for  the  most  part 
separate  in  these  days,  they  are  al- 
most always  made  to  follow  the  same 
general  fashion.  In  this  instance  the 
master's  room  is  also  panelled  in  old 
oak.  Here,  however,  the  colors  in- 
troduced are  gi*ays  and  gray  greens, 
shown  in  the  frieze  and  ceiling,  and 
in  the  coverings  for  the  furniture. 
For  colors,  as  they  should  be  every- 
where, are  as  carefully  chosen  in  this 
particular  house  as  the  details  of 
epochs  themselves,  which  is  why  the 
effect  is  ever>'^vhere  so  satisfying. 
There  are  grays  and  greens,  golds  and 
blues,  delicate  mauves  and  pinks, 
found  now  in  old  velvets  or  silk, 
and  now,  their  place  being  prop- 
er, in  so  simple  a  textile  as  the 
sateen  of  a  window  cushion,  selected 
because  of  its  ability  to  convey  a 
certain  impression.  The  result  of  it 
all  is,  that  the  sleeping  apartments 
inspire  you  not  only  with  a  sense  of 
promised  repose  to  the  body,  but  with 
that  rarer  sense  of  an  assured  refresh- 
ment of  mind,  never  possible  in  rooms 
that  are  overcrowded  with  stuffs  or 
inharmonious  in  color.  To  arrive  at 
the  desideratum  one  must  know  not 
only  how  to  choose  colors,  but  how 
and  when  and  where  to  repeat  them, 
how  to  blend  and  how  to  contrast 
them.  One  must  be  sensitive  to  pitch 
and  key,  never  getting  off  them  as  one 
does  sometimes  who  allows  blue  greens 
and  yellow  greens  to  appear  side  by 
side,  not  alone  in  a  stuff,  but  where 
porcelains  and  stuffs  are  seen  in 
juxtaposition.  The  keynote  must  be 
first  struck.  This  may  be  given  by 
the  walls,  or  by  some  object  of  im- 
portance from  which  the  rest  of  the 
room  is  to  be  built  up.     In  one  room, 


the  bed  itself  strikes  the  note.  It  is 
an  interesting  example  of  old  Italian, 
richly  carved.  The  woodwork  is  a 
faded  blue,  the  figures  being  gilded. 
This  blue,  then,  is  repeated  in  the  old 
silk  of  the  walls  and  in  the  blue  of 
the  carpet.  The  gold  is  repeated  in 
the  sconces  and  the  marble  ornaments. 

The  traditions  of  almost  every  for- 
eign school  have  been  followed  in  the 
bedrooms  of  the  day.  We  find  the 
Chinese  influence  as  it  affected  the 
Europeans  a  century  or  more  ago. 
We  discover  the  Spanish  with  its  rich 
velvets  and  gold,  the  Dutch  with  its 
car\dngs,  the  late  and  early  English, 
and  that  which  is  known  in  our  own 
country  as  the  Colonial.  With  these 
latter  we  have  some  charming  chintzes, 
although  we  often  find  the  yellow 
damask  of  our  more  sumptuous  early 
American  houses.  The  furniture  is 
not  always  genuine.  One  woman  in 
town  points  laughingly  to  the  rear  win- 
dows of  a  Sixth  Avenue  flat,  in  which 
lives  a  man  who  makes  the  ver}-  finest 
Hepplewhite  furniture,  that  is  after- 
ward sold  on  a  more  pretentious 
avenue.  The  laugh  is  echoed  every- 
where, and  rightly,  it  would  seem, 
since  the  very  elect  are  deceived. 
The  wonder  is  that  men  should  be  so 
reluctant  to  confess  to  the  possession 
of  a  copy.  When  the  architect  copies 
he  does  so  frankly,  and  there  is  always 
his  own  individual  touch  to  give  his 
work  distinction.  Why  not  give  as 
much 'credit  to  the  furniture  maker? 
He,  too,  has  his  own  talents  to  which 
honor  is  not  sufficiently  paid. 

And  just  here  it  may  be  as  well  to 
touch  upon  one  other  weakness  of  the 
day,  that  of  always  insisting  upon  the 
cost  of  things — ten  thousand  dollars 
for  a  bath-tub,  fifty  thousand  for  a 
chandeHer,  as  though  the  price  were 
a  sort  of  guarantee  of  excellence. 
Excellence  is  not  attained  by  extrava- 
gance. It  depends  upon  a  conscien- 
tious study  of  the  subject,  the  ability 
to  recognize  special  requirements  and 
to  fill  them,  the  power  of  adapting 
necessities  to  environments.  We  are 
foolish  to  suppose  and  to  insist  that 
money  alone  makes  possible  the  crea- 
tion of    the  beautiful  in  houses,   or 


The  formaUly  of  the  pure  Cnlonial 
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the  following  of  any  special  school. 
Money  really  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject,  although  those  who  lack 
the  purchasing  medium  (and  the 
taste}  are  apt  to  claim  that  it  does. 
Too  great  an  ability  to  buy  leads  as 
often  to  the  over-indulgence  of  bad 
taste,  as  the  inability  to  do  so  cramps 
the  purchaser,  confining  him  to  sub- 
stitutes. In  making  our  judgments, 
we  ought  to  get  altogether  awaj'  from 
the  question  of  cost.  The  only  legiti- 
mate stand  possible  when  considering 
the  power  of  money  to  direct  and 
command  in  any  art  is  this;  that  those 
who  possess  a  sufficiency  with  which 
to  build  and  embelhsh  as  they  would, 
ought  to  be  governed  by  a  certain 
sense  of  responsibihty  in  the  matter. 
Study  should  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, intelligence  exercised,  whimsical 
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tastes  subordinated,  and  a  right  ap- 
preciation of  relative  values  culti- 
vated. It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  expression  of  personality 
is  one  thing,  the  exercise  of  person- 
al prerogatives  quite  another.  The 
great  and  much  abused  women  of 
France  gave  to  the  building  and 
adorning  of  palaces  and  gardens  a 
conscientious  and  intelligent  study. 
Though  they  were  guillotined  after- 
ward for  the  exercise  of  misunderstood 
talents  then  called  extravagant,  the' 
objects  for  the  creation  of  which  they 
suffered  a  national  odium  are  to-day 
proudly  pointed  to  as  among  the 
greatest  of  public  properties.  These 
properties,  moreover,  are  carefully 
protected  by  the  government ,  which  is 
glad  to  receive  a  re\-enue  from  them. 
History  has  its  own  revenges. 
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Connected  with  most  of  our  im- 
portant bedrooms  are  dressing-rooms 
following  the  fashion  of  the  sleeping 
apartment.  The  same  woods  are 
shown,  the  same  panelling,  the  same 
detail  of  fireplace  or  window  and  door 
opening.  So  great  a  regard  for  clos- 
ets has  been  displayed  that  it  is  some- 
times amusing  to  watch  the  feminine 
visitor  forgetting  real  beauties  to  ex- 
claim over  those  practical  things  of 
which  as  a  less  fortunate  person  she 
has  never  been  known  to  have  enough. 
In  these  dressing-rooms,  then,  there 
are  hat  closets,  sometimes  two.  A 
panel  is  sprung  open,  and  from  ceiling 
to  floor  hang  hats  of  ever>"  kind  and 
description,  suspended  from  pegs 
of  special  design.  Another  panel 
opens,  and  shoes  and  slippers  are  re- 
vealed, no  simple  shoe  bag  sufficing  for 
the  demands  of  the  dav.  There  must 
be  a  series  of  shelves,  each  with  its 
row  of  slippers  and  shoes  filled  with 
their  particular  trees — a  bewildering 
array  of  foot-gear,  indeed,  for  after- 
noon, evening  and  night,  for  ball  and 
dinner  dresses,  for  theatres,  opera 
and  tea,  for  sunshine  and  rain.  Still 
other  panels  open,  and  we  have  the 
perfumes  and  powders,  the  pastes 
and  ointments,  the  medicines  and 
extra  brushes.  Behind  other  panels 
are  the  sliding  drawers  for  blouses, 
laid  out  flat,  for  underclothes,  and 
then  again  still  others  for  the  stock- 
ings, since  each  pair  of  shoes  or  slip- 
pers must  be  multiplied  by  three,  or 
four  times  three,  in  hose.  Then  there 
must  be  the  drawers  for  gloves — 
drawers  and  drawers  for  these;  and 
almost  as  many  for  the  handker- 
chiefs,  tied  up   in   dozens  with   the 


colored  satin  ribbon  which  their  owner 
affects.  Then  there  must  also  be  the 
closets  for  tea-gowns  and  those  for 
street  dresses,  closets  that  run  on 
indefinitely  till  the  dressing-room  is 
outgrown — cedar  closets  for  furs, 
cedar  closets  for  shawls,  until  one 
arrives  at  special  rooms  of  ample 
proportions,  provided  for  ball  gowns. 

There  are  closets,  too,  for  the  mis- 
tress's own  bed  linen,  never  to  be 
confounded  with  that  belonging  to 
any  other  member  of  the  household. 
For  there  are  women  who  like  to 
preserve  individual  fashions  in  bed. 
Sometimes  this  fashion  includes  a 
question  of  color,  sometimes  one  of  a 
textile— i^black  satin  sheets  not  being 
unheard  of.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
seen  in  an  extravagance  in  laces  and 
embroideries,  the  over-sheet,  pillow- 
cases and  night-gowns  being  made  in 
sets,  from  which  studied  composition 
even  the  necklace  is  not  omitted. 

Hand-spun  linens  are  insisted  upon, 
and  real  laces.  Everything,  too,  must 
harmonize  to  minutest  details,  bed 
hangings  and  ribbons  never  being 
allowed  to  conflict  in  tone.  A  few 
years  ago  we  laughed  at  the  stories 
repeated.  To-day  we  begin  to  see  a 
reason  for  not  neglecting  that  part  of 
a  woman's  existence  which  represents 
a  third  of  her  appointed  time.  Be- 
sides, those  who  are  inclined  to  carp, 
need  only  to  be  reminded  of  what 
the  beautiful  Aurore  of  The  Grandis- 
simes  felt  it  "  her  duty  "  to  proclaim 
to  her  daughter :  *  *  The  meanest  wick- 
edness a  woman  can  do  in  all  this 
bad,  bad  world  is  to  look  ugly  in 
bed." 

And  the  beautiful  Aurore  was  right. 
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HELLEU    INTIME 

By  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 


OTHING  could 
better  illustrate 
the  rapid  cr^'stalli- 
zation  of  taste 
than  the  fact  that 
an  artist  who,  ^ 
decade  ago,  was 
considered  the  es- 
sence of  modernity,  should  to-day  be 
something  of  a  classic.  It  seems  but 
a  few  months  since  Paul  Helleu  ex- 
pressed the  latest  phase  of  femininity. 
It  is  but  a  few  brief  years,  and  yet 
during  that  period  he  has  won  for 
himself  a  small  though  significant 
place  in  the  history  of  graphic  art. 
First  and  last  Helleu  belongs  to  that 
ever  increasing  number  of  delicate 
spirits  who  have  taken  for  their  theme 
womanhood  and,  incidentally,  child- 
hood. He  is  the  most  convinced  of 
feminists;  never,  save  on  a  single 
occasion,  has  he  condescended  to 
draw  mere  man.  While  mundane 
and  contemporar\',  Helleu  in  a  sense 
harks  back  to  Watteau  and  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  in  several  delight- 
ful compositions  pays  definite  tribute 
to  the  older  master.  To  a  recent 
Salon  he  sent  a  sensitive  and  poetic 
view  of  those  same  Versailles  gardens 
where  gallants  once  strolled  under  the 
trees  by  the  poolside,  and  in  one  of 
his  most  exquisite  drj'-points,  entitled 
**  A  Woman  Standing  before  the  Wat- 
teau Drawings  in  the  T^ouvre,"  he 
shows  us  a  slender,  elegant  creature 
of  to-day  pausing  before  those  incom- 
parable sketches  in  the  Imecourt 
Collection. 

It  is  not,  however,  all  of  Watteau 
that  ser\'es  as  Helleu's  inspiration  but 
only  a  small  segment  thereof.  The 
later  artist  is  not  a  recorder  of  Fetes 
galantes,  but  more  often  of  single 
figures  seated  amid  faintly  traced  in- 
teriors.    He  is,  if  you  will,  the  Wat- 


teau of  the  boudoir,  the  tea-room  and 
the  nurser>'.  After  the  curtain  had 
abruptly  fallen  upon  the  Com^die 
Italiettfie  and  life  had  ceased  to  be  a 
masquerade  came  the  deeper,  more 
subdued  appeal  of  the  home,  and  with 
it  such  interpreters  as  Tissot  and 
Alfred  Stevens.  It  is  this  tradition 
which  Paul  Helleu  in  a  measure  con- 
tinues, not,  indeed,  in  color,  but  in 
certain  sketches  which  for  delicacv 
and  vivacity  have  scarcely  been  sur- 
passed. While  most  of  his  sitters  are 
well  known  and  can  readily  be  recog- 
nized, he  does  not  aim  to  give  specific 
likenesses.  They  are  less  individuals 
than  types  of  latter-day  civilization. 
They  are  simply  winsome  child  or 
aristocratic  woman  clothed  in  that 
etemallv  feminine  charm  of  which 
Helleu  knows  so  well  the  essence 
and  the  secret. 

A  rapid,  facile  craftsman  and  an 
artist  whose  services  were  constantly 
in  demand,  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  must  inevitably  suc- 
cumb to  the  pressure  of  overproduc- 
tion. Yet  there  is  a  certain  fact 
which  has  steadily  kept  Helleu  from 
such  a  pitfall,  and  that  is  the  delight 
he  has  always  taken  in  transcribing 
the  features  and  the  chance  attitudes 
of  his  own  wife  and  children.  He  is 
passionately  devoted  to  his  home 
life,  and,  instead  of  becoming  worldly 
and  soulless,  his  art,  while  losing  none 
of  its  consummate  dash  and  grace, 
has  year  by  year  shown  increasing 
depth  and  tenderness. 

Following  immutable  social  laws 
this  Watteau  of  to-day  has  thus  come 
indoors  where  a  more  intimate  and 
personal  beauty  awaited  him.  It  is 
to  his  lasting  credit  that  he  has  re- 
vealed to  us  with  such  fresh  charm 
and  precision  themes  which  are  at 
once  so  new  and  so  perennial. 
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SHAMRAKEN"  HOMEWARD- 
BOUNDER* 

By  WILLIAM  HOPE  HODGSON 

Author  of  **  Through  the  Vortex  of  a  Cyclone  " 
Illustrations  by  Percy  Cowen 


|HE  old  Shamraken, 
sailing  ship,  had 
been  many  days 
upon  the  waters. 
She  was  old — older 
than  her  masters, 
and  that  was  say- 
ing a  great  deal. 
She  seemed  in  no  hurry  as  she  lifted 
her  bulgingold  wooden  sides  through 
the  seas.  What  need  for  hurry!  She 
would  arrive  some  time,  in  some  fash- 
ion, as  had  been  her  habit  heretofore. 
Two  matters  were  especially  notice- 
able among  her  crew — ^who  were  also 
her  masters :  the  first,  the  agedness  of 
-each  and  every  one ;  the  second,  the 
family  sense  which  appeared  to  bind 
them,  so  that  the  ship  seemed  manned 
by  a  crew  all  of  whom  were  related 
one  to  the  other.  Yet  it  was  not  so. 
A  strange  company  were  they,  each 
man  bearded,  aged  and  grizzled;  yet 
there  was  nothing  of  the  inhumanity 
of  old  age  about  them,  save  it  might 
be  in  their  freedom  from  grumbling, 
and  the  calm  content  which  comes 
only  to  those  in  whom  the  more 
violent  passions  have  died. 

Had  anything  to  be  done,  theiie 
was  nothing  of  the  growling  insepa- 
rable from  the  average  run  of  sailor 
men.  They  went  aloft  to  the  '*job" 
— ^whatever  it  might  be, — with  the 
wise  submission  which  is  brought  only 
by  age  and  experience.  Theif  work 
was  gone  through  with  a  certain  slow 

J  pertinacity — a  sort  of  tired  stead- 
astness  bom  of  the  knowledge  that 
such  work  had  to  be  done.  More- 
over, their  hands  possessed  the  ripe 


skill  which  comes  only  from  exceeding 
practice,  and  which  went  far  to  make 
amends  for  the  feebleness  of  age. 
Above  all,  their  movements,  slow  as 
they  might  be,  were  remorseless  in 
their  lack  of  faltering.  They  had  so 
often  performed  the  same  kind  of 
work  that  they  had  arrived,  by  the 
selection  of  utility,  at  the  shortest 
and  most  simple  methods  of  doing  it. 

They  had,  as  I  have  said,  been 
many  days  upon  the  water,  though 
I  am  not  sure  that  any  man  in  her 
knew  to  a  nicety  the  number  of  those 
days.  The  skipper,  Abe  Tombes — 
addressed  usually  as  Skipper  Abe, — 
may  have  had  some  notion;  for  he 
might  be  seen  at  times  gravely  ad- 
justing a  prodigious  quadrant,  which 
suggested  that  he  kept  some  sort  of 
record  of  time  and  place. 

Of  the  crew  of  the  Shatnraken  some 
half  dozen  were  seated,  working 
placidly  at  such  matters  of  sea- 
manship as  were  necessary.  Besides 
these,  there  were  others  about  the 
decks:  a  couple  who  paced  the  lee 
side  of  the  main  deck,  smoking,  and 
exchanging  an  occasional  word ;  one 
who  sat  by  the  side  of  a  worker,  and 
made  odd  remarks  between  draws 
at  his  pipe;  another  out  upon  the 
jibboom,  who  fished,  with  a  line, 
hook  and  white  rag,  for  bonito. 
This  last  was  Nuzzie,  the  ship's  boy. 
He  was  gray-bearded,  and  his  years 
numbered  five  and  fifty;  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen he  had  been  when  he  joined  the 
Shamraken,  and  **boy*'  he  was  still, 
though  forty  years  had  passed  into 
eternity  since  the  day  of  his  **  signing 
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on " :  for  the  men  of  the  Shamraken 
lived  in  the  past,  and  knew  him 
only  as  the  **boy"  of  that  past. 

It  was  Nuzzie's  watch  below — his 
time  for  sleeping.  This  might  have 
been  said  also  of  the  other  three  men 
who  talked  and  smoked;  but  for 
themselves  they  had  scarce  a  thought 
of  sleep.  Healthy  age  sleeps  little, 
and  they  were  in  health,  though  so 
ancient. 

Presently,  pne  of  those  who  walked 
the  lee  side  of  the  main  deck,  chancing 
to  cast  a  glance  forrard,  observed 
Nuzzie  still  to  be  out  upon  the  jib- 
boom  jerking  his  line  so  as  to  delude 
some  foolish  bonito  into  the  belief 
that  the  white  rag  was  a  flying-fish. 

The  smoker  nudged  his  companion. 

"Time  thet  b'y'ad'is  sleep." 

**  Ay,  ay,  mate,"  returned  the  other, 
withdrawing  his  pipe,  and  giving  a 
steadfast  look  at  the  figure  seated 
out  upon  the  jibboom. 

For  the  half  of  a  minute  they  stood 
there,  very  effigies  of  Age's  implacable 
determination  to  rule  rash  youth. 
Their  pipes  were  held  in  their  hands, 
and  the  smoke  rose  up  in  little  eddies 
from  the  smouldering  contents  of  the 
bowls. 

"Thar's  no  tamin*  of  thet  b'y!" 
said  the  first  man,  looking  very  stem 
and  determined.  Then  he  remem- 
bered his  pipe,  and  took  a  draw. 

**B'ys  is  tur'ble  queer  critters," 
remarked  the  second  man,  and  re- 
membered his  pipe  in  turn. 

"Fishin*  w*en  'e  orter  be  sleepin*," 
snorted  the  first  man. 

**B*ys  need  a  tur'ble  lot  er  sleep," 
said  the  second  man.  "I  'member 
w'en  I  wor  a  b*y.  I  reckon  it' s  ther 
growin'." 

And  all  the  time  poor  Nuzzie  fished 
on. 

"Guess  I  '11  jest  step  up  an'  tell  'im 
ter  come  in  outer  thet,"  exclaimed  the 
first  man,  and  commenced  to  walk 
towards  the  steps  leading  up  on  to 
the  fo*cas*le  head. 

"B'y!"  he  shouted,  as  soon  as  his 
head  was  above  the  level  of  the 
f  o'cas'le  deck.     "B'y!" 

Nuzzie  looked  rotmd,  at  the  second 
call. 


"  Eh  ?"  he  sung  out. 

**  Yew  come  in  outer  thet,"  shouted 
the  older  man  in  the  somewhat  shrill 
tone  which  age  had  brought  to  his 
voice.  "Reckon  we'll  be  *avin' yer 
sleepin*  at  ther  wheel  ter  night." 

"Ay,"  joined  in  the  second  man,  who 
had  followed  his  companion  up  on  to 
the  f o'cas'le  head.  "Come  in,  b'y, 
an'  get  ter  yer  bunk." 

"Right,"  called  Nuzzie,  and  com- 
menced to  coil  up  his  line.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
disobejring.  He  came  in  off  the  spar, 
and  went  past  them  without  a  word, 
on  the  way  to  turn  in. 

They,  on  their  part,  went  down 
slowly  off  the  fo'cas'le  head,  and  re- 
sumed their  walk  fore  and  aft  along 
the  lee  side  of  the  main  deck. 


II 


"I  reckon,  Zeph,"  said  the  man 
who  sat  upon  the  hatch  and  smoked, 
"I  reckon  as  Skipper  Abe's  'bout 
right.  We've  made  a  trifle  o'  dollars 
outer  the  ole  'ooker,  an'  we  don't  get 
no  younger." 

"Ay,  thet's  so,  right  'nuff,"  re- 
turned the  man  who  sat  beside  him, 
working  at  the  stropping  of  a  block. 
.  "An'  it 's  'bout  time  e's  we  got  in- 
ter the  use  o'  bein'  ashore,"  went  on 
the  first  man,  who  was  named  Job. 

Zeph  gripped  the  block  between  his 
knees,  and  fumbled  in  his  hip  pocket 
for  a  plug.  He  bit  off  a  chew  and  re- 
placed the  plug. 

"Seems  cur'ous  this  is  ther  last 
trip,  w'en  yer  comes  ter  think  uv  it," 
he  remarked,  chewing  steadily,  his 
chin  resting  on  his  hand. 

Job  took  two  or  three  deep  draws 
at  his  pipe  before  he  spoke. 

"Reckon  it  had  ter  come  some 
time,"  he  said,  at  length.  "I've  a 
purty  leetle  place  in  me  mind  w'er* 
I  'm  goin*  ter  tie  up.  'Ave  yer  ever 
thought  erbout  it,  Zeph?" 

The  manVho  held  the  block  be- 
tween his  knees  shook  his  head,  and 
stared  away  moodily  over  the  sea. 

"Dunno,  Job,  as  I  know  what  I  '11 
do  w'en  ther  old  'ooker  s  sold," 
be  muttered.    "Sence  M'ria  went  I 
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don't  seem  nohow  ter  care  *bout  bein* 
*shore. 

**I  never  'ad  no  wife,"  said  Job, 
pressing  down  the  burning  tobacco 
in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  **I  reckon 
seafarin*  men  don't  ought  ter  have  no 
truck  with  wives." 

'*Thefs  right  'nuff,  Job,  fer  yew. 
Each  man  ter  'is  taste.  I  wer'  tur'ble 
fond  uv  M'ria — "  he  broke  off  short, 
and  continued  to  stare  out  over  the 
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I  've  alius  thought  I'd  like  ter 
settle  down  on  er  farm  o'  me  own. 
I  guess  the  dollars  I've  arned  '11  do 
the  trick,"  said  Job. 

Zeph  made  no  reply,  and  for  a 
time  they  sat  there,  neither  speaking. 
Presently,  from  the  door  of  the  fo'- 
cas'le  on  the  starboard  side,  two 
figures  emerged.  They  were  also  of 
the  "watch  below."  If  anything, 
they  seemed  older  than  the  rest  of 
those  about  the  decks;  their  beards, 
white  save  for  the  stain  of  tobacco 
juice,  came  nearly  to  their  waists. 
For  the  rest,  they  had  been  big, 
vigorous  men,  but  were  now  sorely 
bent  by  the  burden  of  their  years. 
They  came  aft,  walking  slowly.  As 
they  came  opposite  to  the  main  hatch 
Job  looked  up  and  spoke: 

"Say,  Nehemiah,thar  'sZeph  here  "s' 
been  thinkin*  'bout  M'ria,  an  I  ain't 
bin  able  ter  peek  'im  up  nohow." 

The  smaller  of  the  two  new-comers 
shook  his  head  slowly. 

"We  hev  oor  trubbles,"  he  said; 
"we  hev  oor  trubbles.  A  hed  mine 
w'en  I  lost  my  datter's  gell.  I 
wor  powerful  took  wi'  that  gell,  she 
wor  thet  winsome;  but  it  wor  like 
ter  be — it  wor  like  ter  be.  An' 
Zeph  's  hed  his  trubble  sence  then." 

"M'ria  wer'  a  good  wife  ter  me, 
she  wer*,"  said  Zeph,  speaking  slowly. 
"An'  now  th'  old  'ooker's  goin',  I  'm 
feared  as  I'll  find  it  mighty  lonesome 
ashore  yon,"  and  he  waved  his  hand, 
as  though  suggesting  vaguely  that 
the  land  lay  anywhere  beyond  the 
starboard  rail. 

"Ay."  remarked  the  second  of  the 
new-comers.  "  It 's  er  weary  thing  tu 
me  as  th'  old  packet  's  goin'.  Six 
and  sixty  year  hev  I  sailed  in  her. 


Six  and  sixty  year!"     He  nodded  his 
head,  mournfully,  and  struck  a  match      \ 
with  shaky  hands.  ^ 

"It  's  Hke  ter  be,"  said  the  smaller 
man;  "it's  like  ter  be." 

And  with  that  he  and  his  com- 
panion moved  over  to  the  spar  that 
lay  along  under  the  starboard  bul- 
warks, and  there  seated  themselves, 
to  smoke  and  meditate. 


Ill 


Skipper  Abe,  and  Josh  Matthews, 
the  first  mate,  were  standing  together 
beside  the  rail  which  ran  across  the 
break  of  the  poop.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  men  of  the  Shamraken,  their  age 
had  come  upon  them,  and  the  snows 
of  eternity  rested  upon  their  beards 
and  hair. 

Skipper  Abe  was  speaking: 

"It's  harder  'n  I'd  thought,"  he 
said,  and  looked  away  from  the  mate, 
staring  hard  along  the  worn,  white- 
scoured  decks. 

"Dunno  w'at  I'll  du,  Abe,  w'en 
she's  gone,"  returned  the  old  mate. 
She  's  been  a  'ome  fer  us  these  sixty 
years  an'  more."  He  knocked  out 
the  old  tobacco  from  his  pipe,  as  he 
spoke,  and  began  to  cut  a  bowlfull  of 
fresh. 

"It's  them  dumed  freights!"  ex- 
claimed the  skipper.  "We  're  jest 
losin'  dollars  every  trip.  It's  them 
steam  packets  as  hes  knocked  us  out." 

He  sighed  wearily,  and  bit  tenderly 
at  his  plug. 

"She  's  been  a  mighty  comfortable 
ship."  muttered  Josh,  in  soliloquy. 
"An*  sence  thet  b'y  o*  mine  went,  I 
somehow  thinks  less  o'  goin'  ashore 
'n  I  used  ter.  I  ain't  no  folk  left  on 
all  thar  arth." 

He  came  to  an  end,  and  began  with 
his  old  trembling  fingers  to  fill  his 
pipe. 

Skipper  Abe  said  nothing.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts.  He  was  leaning  over  the 
rail  across  the  break  of  the  poop, 
and  chewed  steadily.  Presently  he 
straightened  himself  up  and  walked 
over  to  leeward.  He  expectorated; 
after  which  he  stood  there  for  a  few 
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moments,  taking  a  short  look  round 
— ^the  restilt  of  half  a  century  of  habit. 
Abruptly,  he  sang  out  to  the  mate. 

**W'at  d'  yer  make  outer  it?"  he 
queried,  after  they  had  stood  a  while, 
peering. 

**Dunno,  Abe,  'less'n  it's  some  sort 
o'  mist  riz  up  by  ther  'eat." 

Skipper  Abe  shook  his  head,  but, 
having  nothing  better  to  suggest,  held 
his  peace  for  a  while. 

Presently,  Josh  spoke  again: 

**  Mighty  cur'us,  Abe.  These  are 
strange  parts." 

Skipper  Abe  nodded  his  assent, 
and  continued  to  stare  at  that  which 
had  come  into  sight  upon  the  lee 
bow.  To  them,  as  they  looked,  it 
seemed  that  a  great  wall  of  rose- 
colored  mist  was  rising  towards  the 
zenith.  It  showed  nearly  ahead,  and 
at  first  had  seemed  no  more  than  a 
bright  cloud  upon  the  horizon;  but 
already  had  reached  a  great  way  into 
the  air,  and  the  upper  edge  had  taken 
on  wondrous  flame-tints. 

"It  's  powerful  nice-lookin*,"  said 
Josh.  **I  Ve  alius  'eard  as  things 
was  different  out  'n  these  parts." 

Presently,  as  •the  Shamraken  drew 
near  to  the  mist,  it  appeared  to  those 
aboard  that  it  filled  all  the  sky  ahead 
of  them,  being  spread  out  now  far 
on  either  bow.  And  so  in  a  while 
they  entered  into  it,  and  at  once  the 
aspect  of  all  things  was  changed;  the 
mist,  in  great  rosy  wreaths,  floating 
all  about  them,  seemed  to  soften  and 
beautify  every  rope  and  spar,  so  that 
the  old  ship  had  become,  as  it  were, 
a  fairy  craft  in  an  unknown  world. 

**  Never  seen  nothin*  like  it,  Abe — 
nothin*,"  said  Josh.  '*Ey!  but  it's 
fine!  It's  fine!  Like's  ef  we'd  run 
inter  ther  sunset.'* 

**I'm  'mazed,  just  'mazed!"  ex- 
claimed Skipper  Abe,  **but  I  'm  'gree'- 
ble  as  it's  purty,  mighty  purty." 

For  a  further  while  the  two  old 
fellows  stood  without  speech,  just 
gazing  and  gazing.  With  their  enter- 
ing into  the  mist  they  had  come  into 
a  greater  quietness  than  had  been 
theirs  out  upon  the  open  sea.  It 
was  as  though  the  mist  muffled  and 
toned  down  the  creak,  creak,  of  the 


spars  and  gear,  and  the  big,  f oamless 
seas  that  swept  past  them  seemed  to 
have  lost  something  of  their  harsh, 
whispering  roar  of  greeting. 

"Sort  o'  unarthly,  Abe,"  said  Josh, 
later,  and  speaking  but  little  above 
a  whisper.  "Like  as  ef  yew  wa§  in 
church." 

"Ay,"  repUed  Skipper  Abe.  "It 
don't  seem  nat'rel." 

"Should  n't  think,  as  'eaven  was 
all  thet  diff'rent,"  whispered  Josh. 
And  Skipper  Abe  said  nothing  in 
contradiction. 


IV 


Some  time  later  the  wind  began  to 
fail,  and  it  was  decided  that  when 
eight  bells  was  struck  all  hands 
should  set  the  main  t'gallant.  Pres- 
ently, Nuzzie  having  been  called — 
for  he  was  the  only  one  aboard  who 
had  turned  in, — eight  bells  went,  and 
all  hands  put  aside  their  pipes,  and 
prepared  to  tail  on  to  the  halyards; 
yet  no  one  of  them  made  to  go  up 
to  loose  the  sail.  That  was  the  b'y's 
job,  and  Nuzzie  was  a  little  late  in 
coming  out  on  deck.  When,  in  a 
minute,  he  appeared.  Skipper  Abe 
spoke  sternly  to  him: 

"Up  now,  b'y,  an'  loose  thet  sail. 
D  'ye  think  to  let  er  grown  man  dew 
suchlike  work!    Shame  on  yew!" 

And  Nuzzie,  the  gray -bearded 
"b'y"  of  five  and  fifty  years,  went 
aloft  humbly  as  he  was  bidden. 

Five  minutes  later,  he  sung  out  that 
all  was  ready  for  hoisting,  and  the 
string  of  Ancient  Ones  took  a  strain 
on  the  halyards.  Then  Nehemiah, 
being  the  chaunty  man,  struck  up  in 
his  shrill  quaver, 

"Thar  wor  an  ole  farmer  in  York- 
shire did  dwell," 

And  the  shrill  piping  of  the  ancient 
throats  took  up  the  refrain, 

"Wi'  me  ay,  ay,  blow  thar  man 
down." 

Nehemiah  caught  up  the  story, 

"'E  'ad  'n  ole  wife,  'n  'e  wished  'er 
in  'ell," 

"Give  us  some  time  ter  blow  thar 
man  down,' 
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came  the  quavering  chorus  of  old 
voices. 

**0h,  ther  divvel  come  ter  *im  one 
day  at  ther  plough/' 
continued    old    Nehemiah,   and    the 
crowd  of  ancients  followed  up  with 
the  refrain, 

**Wi'  me  ay,  ay,  blow  ther  man 
down.'* 

**I*ve  comed  fer  th'  old  woman,  I 
mun  *ave  'er  now," 
sang  NehemiahT  and  again  came  the 
refrain, 

**Give  us  some  time  ter  blow  ther 
man  down." 

And  so  on  to  the  last  couple  of 
stanzas.  And  all  about  them,  as  they 
chaunted,  was  that  extraordinary, 
rose-tinted  mist;  which,  above,  blent 
into  a  marvellous  radiance  of  flame 
color,  as  though  just  a  little  higher 
than  their  mastheads  the  sky  were 
one  red  ocean  of  silent  fire. 

**Thar  wor  three  leetle  diwels 
chained  up  ter  ther  wall,"  sang 
Nehemiah,  shrilly. 

**Wi*  me  ay,  ay,  blow  ther  man 
down,*'  came  the  piping  chorus.    . 

*  *  She  tuk  off  *er  clog,  'n  she  walloped 
'email,'* 

chaunted  old  Nehemiah,  and  again 
followed  the  wheezy,  age-old  refrain. 

"These    three    leetle    diwels    fer 
marcy   did   bawl,** 
quavered  Nehemiah,  cocking  one  eye 
upward  to  see  whether  the  yard  were 
nearly  mastheaded. 

"Wi*  me  ay,  ay,  blow  ther  man 
down,'*  came  the  chorus. 

"Chuck  out  this  ole  hag,  or  she'll 

mur " 

.  "Belay,"  sang  out  Josh,  cutting 
across  the  old  sea  song  with  the  sharp 
command.  The  chaunty^had  ceased 
with  the  first  note  of  the  mate's  voice, 
and  a  couple  of  minutes  later  the 
ropes  were  coiled  up,  and  the  old 
fellows  back  at  their  occupations. 

It  is  true  that  eight  bells  had  gone, 
and  that  the  watch  was  supposed  to 
be  changed,  and  changed  it  was  so 
far  as  the  wheel  and  look-out  were 
concerned;  but  otherwise  little  enough 
difference  did  it  make  to  those  sleep- 
proof  ancients.  The  only  change  vis- 
ibly   in    those  about  the  deck  was 


that  those  who  had  previously  only 
smoked  now  smoked  and  worked; 
while  those  who  had  hitherto  worked 
and  smoked  now  only  smoked.  Thus 
matters  went  on  in  all  amity;  while 
the  old  Shamraken  passed  onward 
like  a  rose-tinted  shadow  through  the 
shining  mist,  and  only  the  great, 
silent,  lazy  seas  that  came  at  her  out 
from  the  enshrouding  redness  seemed 
aware  that  she  was  anything  more 
than  the  shadow  she  appeared. 

Presently  Zeph  sung  out  to  Nuzzie 
to  get  their  tea  from  the  galley,  and 
so,  in  a  little,  the  watch  below  were 
making  their  evening  meal.  They 
ate  it  as  they  sat  upon  the  hatch  or 
spar,  as  the  chance  might  be,  and, 
as  they  ate  they  talked  with  their 
mates  of  the  watch  on  deck,  upon 
the  matter  of  the  shining  mist  into 
which  they  had  plunged.  It  was  ob- 
vious, from  their  talk  that  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  had  impressed 
them  vastly,  and  all  the  superstition 
in  them  seemed  to  have  been  waked 
to  fuller  life.  Zeph,  indeed,  made 
no  bones  of  declaring  his  belief  that 
they  were  nigh  to  something  more 
than  earthly.  He  said  that  he  had  a 
feeling  that  "M*ria"  was  somewhere 
near  to  him. 

"Meanin'  ter  say  as  we've  come 
purty  near  ter  *eaven?"  said  Nehe- 
miah, who  was  busy^  thrumming  a 
paunch  mat,  for  chafing  gear. 

"Dunno,"  repUed  Zeph;  "but"— 
making  a  gesture  towards  the  hidden 
sky — "yew  *11  'low  as  it's  mighty 
wonnerful,  'n  I  guess  ef  'tis  'eaven, 
thar  's  some  uv  us  as  is  growin*  pow- 
erful wearyed  uv  arth.  I  guess  I  'm 
feelin  peeky  fer  a  sight  uv  M'ria." 

Nehemiah  nodded  his  head  slowly, 
and  the  nod  seemed  to  run  round  the 
group  of  white-haired  ancients. 

"Reckon  my  datter's  gell  '11  be 
thar,"  he  said  after  a  space  of  ponder- 
ing. "Be  s'prisin'  ef  she  'n*  M'ria  'd 
make  et  up  ter  know  one  anuther." 

"M'ria  wer'  great  on  makin' 
friends,"  remarked  Zeph,  medita- 
tively, "an'  gells  wus  awful  friendly 
wi'  'er.  Seemed  es  she  hed  er  power 
thet  way." 

"I  never  'ad  no  wife,"  said  Job, 
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at  this  point,  somewhat  irrelevantly. 
It  was  a  fact  of  which  he  was 
proud,  and  he  made  a  frequent 
boast  of  it. 

**Thet*s  naught  ter  cocker  thysel 
on,  lad,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  white- 
beards,  who  until  this  time  had  been 
silent.  "Thou'lt  find  less  folk  in 
heven  t'  greet  thee." 

**Thet's  trewth  sure  'nuff,  Jock," 
assented  Nehemiah,  and  fixed  a  stem 
look  on  Job;  whereat  Job  retired  into 
silence. 

Presently,  at  three  bells,  Josh  came 
along  and  told  them  to  put  away  their 
work  for  the  day. 


The  second  dog  watch  came,  and 
Nehemiah  and  the  rest  of  his  side 
made  their  tea  out  upon  the  main 
hatch  along  with  their  mates.  When 
this  was  finished,  as  though  by  com- 
mon agreement,  they  went  every  one 
and  sat  themselves  upon  the  pinrail 
running  along  under  the  t'gallant 
bulwarks;  there,  with  their  elbows 
upon  the  rail,  they  faced  outward  to 
gaze  their  full  at  the  mystery  of  color 
which  had  wrapped  them  about. 
From  time  to  time  a  pipe  would  be 
removed,  and  utterance  given  to 
some  slowly  evolved  thought. 

Eight  bells  came  and  went,  but, 
save  for  the  changing  of  the  wheel 
and  look-out,  none  moved  from  his 
place. 

Nine  o'clock,  and  the  night  came 
down  upon  the  sea ;  but  to  those  within 
the  mist  the  only  result  was  a  deepen- 
ing of  the  rose  color  into  an  intense 
red  which  seemed  to  shine  with  a  light 
of  its  own  creating.  Above  them,  the 
sky  seemed  to  be  one  vast  blaze  of 
blood-tinted-flame. 

"Piller  uv  cloud  by  day,  'n'  er 
piller  uv  fire  by  night,"  muttered  Zeph 
to  Nehemiah,  who  crouched  near. 

**I  reckon  's  them  's  Bible  words," 
said  Nehemiah. 

"Dunno,"  replied  Zeph;  ''but 
them  *s  ther  very  words  as  I  heerd 
passon  Myles  a  sayin*  w  en  thar  tim- 
ber wor  afire  down  our  way.     'T  wer' 


mostly  smoke  'n'  daylight;  but  et 
tamed  ter  *n  etamal  fire  w'en  thar 
night  comed." 

At  four  bells  the  wheel  and  look- 
out were  relieved,  and  a  little  later 
Josh  and  Skipper  Abe  came  down 
to  the  main  deck. 

**Tur'ble  queer,"  said  Skipper  Abe, 
with  an  affectation  of  indifference. 

**Aye,  'tis,   sure,"  said  Nehemiah. 

And  after  that  the  two  old  men 
sat  among  the  others,  and  watched. 

At  five  bells,  half-past  ten,  there 
was  a  murmur  from  those  who  sat 
nearest  to  the  bows,  and  a  cry  from 
the  man  on  the  look-out.  At  that 
the  attention  of  all  was  turned  to  a 
point  almost  right  ahead.  At  this 
particular  spot  the  mist  seemed  to  be 
glowing  with  a  curious,  unearthly  red 
brilliance,  and,  a  minute  later,  there 
burst  upon  their  vision  a  vast  arch 
formed  of  blazing  red  clouds.  At 
the  sight  each  and  every  one  cried 
out  his  amazement,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  run  towards  the 
fo'cas'le  head.  Here  they  congre- 
gated in  a  clump,  the  skipper  and 
the  mate  among  them.  The  arch 
appeared  now  to  extend  its  arc  far 
beyond  either  bow,  so  that  the  ship 
was  heading  to  pass  right  beneath  it. 

**  'T  is  'eaven  fer  sure,"  murmured 
Josh  to  himself;  but  Zeph  heard  him. 

"Reckon  *s  them  *s  ther  Gates  uv 
Glory  thet  M*ria  wus  alius  talkin' 
'bout,"  he  replied. 

**  Guess  I  '11  see  thet  b'y  er  mine 
in  er  little,"  muttered  Josh;  and  he 
craned  forward,  his  eyes  very  bright 
and  eager. 

All  about  the  ship  was  a  great 
quietness.  The  wind  was  no  more 
now  than  ^  light  steady  breath  upon 
the  port  quarter;  but  from  right 
ahead,  as  though  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  radiant  arch,  the  long- 
backed,  foamless  seas  rolled  up  black 
and  oily. 

Suddenly,  amid  the  silence,  there 
came  a  low  musical  note,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  moan  of  a  distant 
aeolian  harp.  The  sound  appeared 
to  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
arch,  and  the  surrounding  mist  seemed 
to  catch  it  up  and  send  it  sobbing  and 
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sobbing  in  low  echoes  away  into  the 
redness  far  beyond  sight. 

**They  *m  singin',"  cried  Zeph. 
"M'ria  wer'  alius  tur'ble  fond  uv 
singin'.     Hark  ter " 

•*Sh!"  interrupted  Josh.  "Thet  's 
my  b'y!*'  His  shrill  old  voice  had 
risen  sdmost  to  a  scream. 

"It  's  wunnerful — wunnerful;  just 
'mazin'!"  exclaimed  Skipper  Abe. 

Zeph  had  gone  a  little  f  orrard  of  the 
crowd.  He  was  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  and  staring  intently, 
his  expression  denoting  the  most  in- 
tense excitement. 

"Blieve  I  see  'er.  Brieve  I  see 
*er/'  he  was  muttering  to  himself, 
over  and  over  again. 

Behind  him,  two  of  the  old  men 
were  stead3ring  Nehemiah,  who  felt, 
as  he  put  it,  **a  bit  mazy  at  thar 
thought  o'  seein*  thet  gell.*' 

Away  aft,  Nuzzie,  the  b*y»  was  at 
the  wheel.  He  had  heard  the  moan- 
ing; but,  being  no  more  than  a  boy, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  nearness  of  the  next 
world,  which  was  so  evident  to  the 
men,  his  masters. 

A  matter  of  some  minutes  passed, 
and  Job,  who  had  in  mind  that  farm 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart, 
ventured  to  suggest  that  heaven  was 
less  near  than  his  mates  supposed; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  hear  hun,  and 
he  subsided  into  silence. 

It  was  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
later,  and  near  to  midnight,  when  a 
murmtir    among   the    watchers    an- 


nounced that  a  fresh  matter  had  come 
to  sight.  They  were  yet  a  great  way 
off  from  the  arch;  but  still  the  thing 
showed  clearly — ^a  prodigious  imibel, 
of  a  deep,  burning  red ;  but  the  crest  of 
it  was  black,  save  for  the  very  apex, 
which  shone  with  an  angry  red  glitter. 

"Ther  Throne  uv  God!"  cried  out 
Zeph,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  went  down 
upon  his  knees.  The  rest  of  the  old 
men  followed  his  example,  and  even 
old  Nehemiah  made  a  great  effort 
to  get  to  that  position. 

"Simly  we  *m  a'most 'n  'eaven," 
he  muttered  huskily. 

Skipper  Abe  got  to  his  feet  with 
an  abrupt  movement.  He  had  never 
heard  of  that  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon— seen  once,  perhaps,  in  half 
a  thousand  years — the  Fiery  Tempest ; 
but  his  experienced  eye  had  caught 
sight  of  something  that  appealed  to 
him  as  having  no  place  in  his  ideas 
of  heaven;  yet  he  was  undecided.  It 
was  all  so  beyond  his  knowledge ;  and 
then,  even  as  he  hesitated,  came  the 
first,  wild-beast  bellow  of  the  Fiery 
Storm.  As  the  sound  smote  upon 
their  ears,  the  old  men  looked  at  one 
another  with  bewildered,  frightened 
eyes. 

**  Reckon  thet  *s  God  speakin*," 
whispered  Zeph.  *' Guess  we're  on'y 
miserable  sinners.** 

The  next  instant  the  breath  of  the 
Fiery  Tempest  was  in  their  throats. 
And  the  Shatnraken,  homeward- 
bounder,  passed  in  through  the 
everlasting   portals. 
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By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON 
X 

OUR  LACK  OF  GREAT  MEN 


Tis  often  mournfully 
reiterated  that  the 
present  age  is  not 
an  ^e  of  great 
men,  and  I  have 
sometimes  won- 
dered if  it  is  true. 
In  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  feel  sure  that  an  age  is  the 
best  judge  of  its  own  greatness;  a 
great  age  is  generally  more  interested 
in  doing  the  things  which  afterwards 
cause  it  to  be  considered  great,  than 
in  wondering  whether  it  is  great. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the 
look-out  for  great  men,  and  com- 
plaining because  we  cannot  find  them, 
is  the  best  proof  of  our  second-rate- 
ness;  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers  were  much  concerned 
with  thinking  whether  they  were 
great  or  not;  they  were  much  more 
occupied  in  having  a  splendid  time, 
and  in  saying  as  eagerly  as  they  could 
all  the  delightful  thoughts  which 
came  crowding  to  the  utterance,  than 
in  pondering  whether  they  were 
worthy  of  admiration.  In  the  annals 
of  the  Renaissance  one  gets  almost 
weary  of  the  records  of  brilliant  per- 
sons, like  Leo  Battista  Alberti  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  were  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  painters,  musicians, 
athletes  and  writers  all  in  one;  who 
could  make  crowds  weep  by  twanging 
a  lute,  ride  the  most  vicious  horses, 
take  standing  jumps  over  the  heads 
of  tall  men,  and  who  were,  moreover, 
so  impressionable  that  books  were  to 
them  as  jewels  and  fiowers,  and  who 
*Ccqjyrislit.  igoS.  by  Arthur  C.  Bi 


"grew  faint  at  the  sight  of  sunsets 
and  stately  persons."  Such  as  these, 
we  may  depend  upon  it,  had  little 
time  to  give  to  considering  their  own 
effect  upon  posterity.  When  the  sun 
rules  the  day,  there  is  no  question 
■about  his  supremacy;  it  is  when  we 
are  concerned  with  scanning  the  sky 
for  lesser  lights  to  rule  the  night  that 
we  are  wasting  time.  To  go  about 
searching  for  somebody  to  inspire  one 
testifies,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  lack 
of  fire  and  initiative.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  many 
great  men  whose  greatness  their  con- 
temporaries did  not  recognise.  We 
tend  at  the  present  time  to  honour 
achievements  when  they  have  begun 
to  grow  a  little  mouldy;  we  seldom 
accord  ungrudging  admiration  to  a 
prophet  when  he  is  at  his  best.  More- 
over, in  an  age  hke  the  present,  when 
the  general  average  of  accomplish- 
ment is  remarkably  high,  it  is  ■ 
more  difficult  to  detect  greatness. 
It  is  easier  to  see  big  trees  when  they 
stand  out  over  a  copse  than  when 
they  are  lost  in  the  depths  of  a 
forest. 

Now  there  are  two  modes  and 
methods  of  being  great;  one  is  by 
largeness,  the  other  by  intensity.  A 
great  man  can  be  cast  in  a  big,  mag- 
nanimous mould,  without  any  very 
special  accomplishments  or  abilities; 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  praise  any 
of  his  faculties  very  highly,  but  he 
is  there.  Such  men  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  mankind;  they  effect  what 
they  effect  not  by  any  subtlety  or 
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ingenuity.  They  see  in  a  wide,  gen- 
eral way  what  they  want,  they  gather 
friends  and  followers  and  helpers 
round  them,  and  put  the  right  man 
on  at  the  right  piece  of  work.  They 
perform  what  they  perform  by  a  kind 
of  voliuninous  force,  which  carries 
other  personalities  away;  for  lesser 
natures,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like  su- 
preme responsibility:  they  enjoy  what 
is  to  ordinary  people  the  greatest 
luxtiry  in  the  world,  namely — the  be- 
ing sympathetically  commandeered, 
and  duly  valued.  .  Inspiration  and 
leadership  are  not  common  gifts,  and 
there  are  abundance  of  capable  peo- 
ple who  cannot  strike  out  a  novel 
line  of  their  own,  but  can  do  excellent 
work  if  they  can  be  inspired  and  led. 
I  was  once  for  a  short  time  brought 
into  close  contact  with  a  man  of  this 
kind;  it  was  impossible  to  put  down 
on  paper  or  to  explain  to  those  who 
did  not  know  him  what  his  claim  to 
greatness  was.  I  remember  being 
asked  by  an  incredulous  outsider 
where  his  greatness  lay,  and  I  could 
not  name  a  single  conspicuous  quality 
that  my  hero  possessed.  But  he 
dominated  his  circle,  for  all  that,  and 
many  of  them  were  men  of  far 
greater  intellectual  force  than  him- 
self. He  had  his  own  way:  if  he 
asked  one  to  do  a  particular  thing, 
one  felt  proud  to  be  entrusted  with 
it,  and  amply  rewarded  by  a  word 
of  approval.  It  was  possible  to  take 
a  different  view  from  the  view  which 
he  took  of  a  matter  or  a  situation, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  express  one's 
dissent  in  his  presence.  A  few  halt- 
ing, fumbling  words  of  his  were  more 
weighty  than  many  a  facile  and  volu- 
ble oration.  Personally  I  often  mis- 
trusted his  judgment,  but  I  followed 
him  with  an  eager  delight.  With 
such  men  as  these,  posterity  is  often 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  they  impressed 
their  contemporaries,  or  why  they 
continue  to  be  spoken  of  with  rev- 
erence and  enthusiasm.  The  secret 
is  that  it  is  a  kind  of  moral  and 
magnetic  force,  and  the  lamentable 
part  of  it  is  that  such  men,  if  they 
are  not  enlightened  and  wise,  may 
do  more  harm  than  good,  because 


they  tend  to  stereotype  what  ought 
to  be  changed  and  renewed. 

That  is  one  way  of  greatness:  a 
sort  of  big,  blunt  force  that  over- 
whelms and  uplifts,  like  a  great  sea- 
poller,  jdelding  at  a  hundred  small 
points,  yet  crowding  onwards  in  soft 
volume  and  ponderous  weight. 

Two  interesting  examples  of  this 
impressive  and  indescribable  great- 
ness seem  to  have  been  Arthur  Hallam 
and  the  late  Mr.  W.*E.  Henley.  In 
the  case  of  Arthur  Hallam,  the 
eulogies  which  his  friends  pronounced 
upon  him  seem  couched  in  terms  of 
an  intemperate  extravagance.  The 
fact  that  the  most  splendid  pane- 
gyrics upon  him  were  uttered  by 
men  of  high  genius  is  not  in  itself 
more  conclusive  than  if  such  pane- 
gyrics had  been  conceived  by  men 
of  lesser  quality,  because  the  greater 
a  man  is  the  more  readily  does  he 
perceive  and  more  magniloquently 
acknowledge  greatness.  Apart  from 
**  In  Memoriam,"  Tennyson's  recorded 
utterances  about  Arthur  Hallam  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  almost  hyper- 
bolical laudation.  I  once  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  asking  Mr.  Gladstone  about  Arthur 
Hallam.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  his 
close  friend  at  Eton  and  his  constant 
companion.  His  eye  flashed,  his 
voice  gathered  volume,  and  with  a 
fine  gesture  of  his  hand  he  said  that 
he  could  only  deliberately  affirm  that 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally 
Arthur  Hallam  approached  more 
nearly  to  an  ideal  of  human  perfec- 
tion than  anyone  whom  he  had  ever 
seen.  And  yet  the  picture  of  Hallam 
at  Eton  represents  a  young  man  of 
an  apparently  solid  and  commonplace 
type,  with  a  fresh  colour,  and  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  distinction  or 
charm;  while  his  extant  fragments  of 
prose  and  poetry  are  heavy,  verbose 
and  elaborate,  and  without  any  mem- 
orable quality.  It  appears  indeed  as 
if  he  had  exercised  a  sort  of  hypnotic 
influence  upon  his  contemporaries. 
Neither  does  he  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced a  very  gracious  impression 
upon  outsiders  who  happened  to  meet 
him.     There   is   a   curious   anecdote 
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told  by  someone  who  met  Arthur 
Hallam  travelling  with  his  father  on 
the  Continent  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  sudden  death.  The  narrator 
says  that  he  saw  with  a  certain 
satisfaction  how  mercilessly  the  young 
man  criticised  and  exposed  his  father's 
statements,  remembering  how  merci- 
less the  father  had  often  been  in 
deaUng  summarily  with  the  argu- 
ments and  statements  of  his  own 
contemporaries.  One  asks  oneself  in 
vain  what  the  magnetic  charm  of  his 
presence  and  temperament  can  have 
been.  It  was  undoubtedly  there,  and 
yet  it  seems  wholly  irrecoverable. 
The  same  is  true,  in  a  different  region, 
with  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  His 
literary  performances,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  half  a  dozen  poetical 
pieces,  have  no  great  permanent 
value.  His  criticisms  were  vehement 
and  complacent,  but  represent  no 
great  delicacy  of  analysis  nor  breadth 
of  view.  His  treatment  of  Steven- 
son, considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  was  ungenerous  and  irrita- 
ble. Yet  those  who  were  brought 
into  close  contact  with  Henley  recog- 
nised something  magnanimous,  noble, 
and  fiery  about  him  which  evoked 
a  passionate  devotion.  I  remember 
shortly  before  his  death  reading  an 
appreciation  of  his  work  by  a  faith- 
ful admirer  who  described  him  as 
"another  Dr.  Johnson,"  and,  speaking 
of  his  critical  judgment,  said,  **Mr. 
Henley  is  pontifical  in  his  wrath;  it 
pleased  him,  for  example,  to  deny  to 
De  Quincey  the  title  to  write  English 
prose."  That  a  criticism  so  arrogant, 
so  saugrenu,  should  be  re-echoed  with 
such  devoted  commendation  is  a  proof 
that  the  writer's  independent  judg- 
ment was  simply  swept  off  its  feet 
by  Henley's  personality;  and  in  both 
these  cases  one  is  merely  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that,  though 
men  can  earn  the  admiration  of  the 
world  by  effective  performance,  the 
most  spontaneous  and  enduring  grati- 
tude is  given  to  individuality. 

The  other  way  of  greatness  is  the 
way  of  intensity,  that  focusses  all  its 
impact  at  some  brilliant  point,  like  a 
rapier-thrust  or  a  flash  of  lightning. 


Men  with  this  kind  of  greatness  have 
generally  some  supreme  and  dazzhng 
accomplishment,  and  the  rest  of 
their  nature  is  often  sacrificed  to 
one  radiant  faculty.  Their  power,  in 
some  one  single  direction,  is  abso- 
lutely distinct  and  unquestioned ;  and 
these  are  the  men  who,  if  they  can 
gather  up  and  express  the  forces  of 
some  vague  and  widespread  tendency, 
some  blind  and  instinctive  movement 
of  men's  minds,  form  as  it  were  the 
cutting  edge  of  a  weapon.  They  do 
not  supply  the  force,  but  they  con- 
centrate it ;  and  it  is  men  of  this  type 
who  are  often  credited  with  the 
bringing  about  of  some  profound  and 
revolutionary  change,  because  they 
summarise  and  define  some  huge 
force  that  is  abroad.  Not  to  travel 
far  for  instances,  such  a  man  was 
Rousseau.  The  air  of  his  period  was 
full  of  sentiments  and  emotions  and 
ideas;  he  was  not  himself  a  man  of 
force — ^he  was  a  dreamer  and  a  poet ; 
but  he  had  the  matchless  gift  of  ar- 
dent expression,  and  he  was  able  to 
say  both  trenchantly  and  attractively 
exactly  what  everyone  was  vaguely 
meditating. 

Now  let  us  take  some  of  the  chief 
departments  of  human  effort,  some 
of  the  provinces  in  which  men  attain 
supreme  fame,  and  consider  what 
kinds  of  greatness  we  should  expect 
the  present  day  to  evoke.  In  the  de- 
partment of  warfare,  we  have  had 
few  opportunities  of  late  to  discover 
high  strategical  genius.  Our  navy 
has  been  practically  unemployed,  and 
the  South  African  war  was  just  the 
sort  of  campaign  to  reveal  the  defi- 
ciencies of  an  elaborate  and  not 
very  practical  peace  establishment. 
Though  it  sohdified  a  few  reputations 
and  pricked  the  bubble  of  some  few 
others,  it  certainly  did  not  reveal 
any  subtle  adaptabiUty  in  our  gen- 
erals. It  was  Lord  North,  I  think, 
who,  when  discussing  with  his  Cabinet, 
a  list  of  names  of  officers  suggested 
for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  said, 
**I  do  not  know  what  effect  these 
names  produce  upon  you,  gentlemen, 
but  I  confess  they  make  me  tremble." 
The  South  African  war  can  be  hardly 
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said  to  have  revealed  that  we  have 
many  generals  who  closely  corre- 
sponded to  Wordsworth's  description 
of  the  Happy  Warrior,  but  rather 
induced  the  tremulousness  which  Lord 
North  experienced.  Still  if,  in  the 
strategical  region,  our  solitary  recent 
campaign  rather  tends  to  prove  a 
deficiency  of  men  of  supreme  gifts, 
it  at  all  events  proved  a  considerable 
degree  of  competence  and  devotion. 
I  could  not  go  so  far  as  a  recent 
writer  who  regretted  the  termination 
of  the  Boer  war  because  it  interrup- 
ted the  evolution  of  tactical  science: 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  growing  aversion  to  war,  the 
intense  dislike  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  creates  an  atmosphere 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of 
high  miUtary  genius,  because  great 
military  reputations  in  times  past 
have  generally  been  acquired  by  men 
who  had  no  such  scruples,  but  who 
treated  the  material  of  their  armies 
as  pawns  to  be  freely  sacrificed  to 
the  attainment  of  \'ictory. 

Then  there  is  the  region  of  states- 
manship; and  here  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  social  conditions  of  the 
day,  the  democratic  current  which 
runs  with  increasing  strength  in  politi- 
cal channels,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  individual  genius. 
The  prize  falls  to  the  sagacious  op- 
portunist; the  statesman  is  less  and 
less  of  a  navigator,  and  more  and 
more  of  a  pilot,  in  times  when  popular 
feeling  is  conciliated  and  interpreted 
rather  than  inspired  and  guided.  To 
be  far-seeing  and  daring  is  a  disad- 
vantage; the  most  approved  leader  is 
the  man  who  can  harmonise  discord- 
ant sections,  and  steer  round  obvious 
and  pressing  difficulties.  Geniality 
and  bonhomie  are  more  valuable 
qualities  than  prescience  or  nobility 
of  aim.  The  more  representative 
government  becomes,  the  more  does 
•originality  give  place  to  malleability. 
The  more  fluid  the  conceptions  of 
a  statesman  are,  the  greater  his 
adaptibility  is,  the  more  acceptable 
he  becomes. 

Since  Beaconsfield,  with  his  trench- 
ant mystery,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 


his  voluble  candour,  there  have  been 
no  figures  of  unquestioned  supremacy 
on  the  political  stage.  Even  so,  the 
effect  in  both  cases  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  effect  of  personality. 
The  further  these  two  men  retire 
into  the  past,  the  more  they  are 
judged  by  the  written  record,  the 
more  does  the  tawdriness  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  mind,  his  absence  of 
sincere  convictions,  appear,  as  well  as 
the  pedestrianism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind,  and  his  lack  of  critical  percep- 
tion. I  have  heard  Mr.  Gladstone 
speak,  and  on  one  occasion  I  had  the 
task  of  reporting  for  a  daily  paper  a 
private  oration  on  a  literary  subject. 
I  was  thrilled  to  the  ver}^  marrow  of 
my  being  by  the  address.  The  parch-, 
ment  pallor  of  the  orator,  his  glowing 
and  blazing  eyes,  his  leonine  air,  the 
voice  that  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of 
physical  effect  on  the  nerves,  his 
great  sweeping  gestures,  all  held  the 
audience  spell-bound.  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  I  had  never  before  realised 
the  supreme  and  vital  importance  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  But 
when  I  tried  to  reconstruct  from  the 
ashes  of  my  industrious  notes  the 
mental  conflagration  which  I  had 
witnessed,  I  was  at  a  complete  loss 
to  understand  what  had  happened. 
The  records  were  not  only  dull,  they 
seemed  essentially  trivial,  and  almost 
overwhelmingly  unimportant.  But 
the  magic  had  been  there.  Apart 
from  the  substance,  the  performance 
had  been  literally  enchanting.  I  do 
not  honestly  believe  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
force,  or  even  of  very  deep  emotions. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinarily  vigor- 
ous and  robust  brain,  and  he  was  a 
supreme  oratorical  artist.  There  is  in- 
tellect, charm,  humour,  in  abundance 
in  the  parliamentary  forces;  there  was 
probably  never  a  time  when  there 
were  so  many  able  and  ambitious  men 
to  be  found  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
parliamentarians.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  There  is  no  supremely  im- 
pressive and  commanding  figure  on 
the  stage;  greatness  seems  to  be 
distributed  rather  than  concentrated ; 
but  probably  neither  this  nor  poUtical 
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conditions  would  prevent  the  gen- 
erous recognition  of  supreme  genius, 
if  it  were  there  to  recognise. 

In  art  and  literature,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  we  shall  look  back 
to  the  Victorian  era  as  a  time  of 
great  activity  and  high  performance. 
The  two  tendencies  here  which  mili- 
tate against  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  figures  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  great  accumulations  of  art  and 
literature,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
democratic  desire  to  share  those  treas- 
ures. The  accumulation  of  pictures, 
music  and  books  makes  it  undoubt- 
edly very  hard  'for  a  new  artist,  in 
whatever  region,  to  gain  prestige. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  undoubtedly 
great  and  good  for  a  student  of  art 
and  literature  to  make  acquaintance 
with,  that  we  are  apt  to  be  content 
with  the  old  vintages.  The  result  is 
that  there  are  a  good  many  artists 
who  in  a  time  of  less  productivity 
would  have  made  themselves  an  en- 
during reputation,  and  who  now  must 
be  content  to  be  recognised  only  by 
a  few.  The  difficulty  can,  I  think, 
only  be  met  by  some  principle  of 
selection  being  more  rigidly  applied. 
We  shall  have  to  be  content  to  skim 
the  cream  of  the  old  as  well  as  of 
the  new,  and  to  allow  the  second- 
rate  work  of  first-rate  performers  to 
sink  into  oblivion.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  might  be  a  great  future 
before  any  artist  who  could  discover 
a  new  meditun  of  utterance.  It  seems 
at  present,  to  take  literature,  as  if 
every  form  of  human  expression  had 
been  exploited.  We  have  the  lyric, 
the  epic,  the  satire,  the  narrative,  the 
letter,  the  diary,  conversation,  all 
embalmed  in  art.  But  there  is  prob- 
ably some  other  medium  possible 
which  will  become  perfectly  obvious 
the  moment  it  is  seized  upon  and 
used.  To  take  an  instance  from 
pictorial  art:  At  present,  colour  is 
only  used  in  a  genre  manner,  to  clothe 
some  dramatic  motive.  But  there 
seems  no  prima  facie  reason  why 
colour  should  not  be  used  symphon- 
ically,  like  music.  In  music  we  ob- 
tain pleasure  from  any  orderly  sequence 
of  vibrations,  and  there  seems  no  real 


reason  why  the  eye  should  not  be 
charmed  with  colour-sequences  just 
as  the  ear  is  charmed  with  sound- 
sequences.  So  in  literature  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  might  get  closer  still 
to  the  expression  of  mere  personality, 
by  the  medium  of  some  sublimated 
form  of  reverie,  the  thought  blended 
and  tinged  in  the  subtlest  gradua- 
tions, without  the  barbarous  necessity 
of  sacrificing  the  sequence  of  thought 
to  the  barbarous  devices  of  metre 
and  rhyme,  or  to  the  still  more  child- 
ish devices  of  incident  and  drama. 
Flaubert,  it  will  be  remembered, 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  a 
writer  would  not  require  a  subject 
at  all,  but  would  express  emotion 
and  thought  directly  rather  than 
pictorially.  To  utter  the  unuttered 
thought — ^that  is  really  the  problem 
of  literature  in  the  future;  and  if  a 
writer  could  be  found  to  free  himself 
from  all  stereotyped  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  to  give  utterance  to  the 
strange  texture  of  thought  and  fancy, 
which  differentiates  each  single  per- 
sonality so  distinctly,  so  integrally, 
from  other  personalities,  and  which 
we  cannot  communicate  to  our  dearest 
and  nearest,  he  might  enter  upon  a 
new  province  of  art. 

But  the  second  tendency  which  at 
the  present  moment  dominates  writ- 
ers is,  as  I  have  said,  the  rising 
democratic  interest  in  the  things  of 
the  mind.  This  is  at  present  a  very 
inchoate  and  uncultivated  interest; 
but  in  days  of  cheap  publication  and 
large  audiences  it  dominates  many 
writers  disastrously.  The  temptation 
is  a  grievous  one — to  take  advantage 
of  a  market — ^not  to  produce  what  is 
absolutely  the  best,  but  what  is  pop- 
ular and  effective.  It  is  not  a  wholly 
ignoble  temptation.  It  is  not  only 
the  temptation  of  wealth — though  in 
an  age  of  comfort,  which  values  social 
respectability  so  highly,  wealth  is  a 
great  temptation, — ^but  the  tempta- 
tion is  rather  to  gauge  success  by  the 
power  of  appeal.  If  a  man  has  ideas 
at  all,  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  make 
them  felt;  and  if  he  can  do  it  best  by 
spreading  his  ideas  rather  thinly,  by 
making  them  attractive  to  enthusi- 
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astic  people  of  inferior  intellectual 
grip,  he  feels  he  is  doing  a  noble  work. 
The  truth 'is  that  in  literature  the 
democracy  desires  not  ideas  but  mo- 
rality. All  the  best-known  writers  of 
the  Victorian  age  have  been  opti- 
mistic moralists — Browning,  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  Tennyson.  They  have  been 
admired  because  they  concealed  their 
essential  conventionality  under  a 
slight  perfimie  of  unorthodoxy.  They 
all  in  reality  pandered  to  the  com- 
placency of  the  age,  in  a  way  in 
which  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley 
and  Keats  did  not  pander.  The  de- 
mocracy loves  to  be  assured  that  it 
is  generous,  high-minded  and  sensi- 
ble. It  is  in  reality  timid,  narrow- 
minded  and  Pharisaical.  It  hates 
independence  and  originality,  and 
loves  to  believe  that  it  adores  both. 
It  loves  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  because 
he  assures  it  that  vulgarity  is  not  a 
sin;  it  loves  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  be- 
cause he  persuades  it  that  it  is 
cleverer  than  it  imagined.  The  fact 
is  that  great  men,  in  literature  at 
all  events,  must  be  content,  at  the 
present  time,  to  be  tmrecognised  and 
imacclaimed.  They  must  be  content 
to  be  of  the  happy  company  of  whom 
Mr.  Swinburne  writes: 

In  the  garden  of  death,  where  the  singers, 

whose  names  are  deathless, 
One  with  another  make  music  unheard  of 

men. 

Then  there  is  the  region  of  science, 
and  here  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak, 
because  I  know  no  science,  and  have 
not  even  taught  it,  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Sidgwick  said.  I  do  not  really  know 
what  constitutes  greatness  in  science. 
I  suppose  that  the  grea;t  man  of 
science  is  the  man  who  to  a  power  of 
endlessly  patient  investigation  joins  a 
splendid  imaginative,  or  perhaps  de- 
ductive power,  like  Newton  or  Dar- 
win. "But  we  who  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  the  scientific  era  are 
perhaps  too  near  the  light,  and  too 
much  dazzled  by  the  results  of  scien- 
tific discovery  to  say  who  is  great 
and  who  is  not  great.  I  have  met 
several  distinguished  men  of  science, 
and  I  have  thought  some  of  them  to 


be  men  of  obviously  high  intellectual 
gifts,  and  some  of  them  men  of  inert 
and  secretive  temperaments.  But 
that  is  only  natural,  for  to  be  great 
in  other  departments  generally  im- 
plies a  certain  knowledge  of  .the 
world,  or  at  all  events  of  the  thought 
of  the  world;  whereas  the  great  man 
of  science  may  be  moving  in  regions 
of  thought  absolutely  incommunicable 
to  the  ordinary  person. 

But  I  do  not  suppose  that  scien- 
tific greatness  is  a  thing  which  can 
be  measiired  by  the  importance  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  discovery. 
I  mean  that  a  man  may  hit  upon 
some  process,  or  some  treatment  of 
disease,  which  may  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  humanity,  and  yet  not  be 
really  a  great  man  of  science,  only  a 
fortunate  discoverer,  and  incidentally 
a  great  benefactor  to  humanity.  The 
unknown  discoverers  of  things  like 
the  screw  or  the  wheel,  persons  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  could  not, 
I  suppose,  be  ranked  as  great  men  of 
science.  The  great  man  of  science 
is  the  man  who  can  draw  some  stu- 
pendous inference,  which  revolution- 
ises thought  and  sets  men  hopefully 
at  work  on  some  problem  which  does 
not  so  much  add  to  the  convenience 
of  humanity  as  define  the  laws  of 
nature.  We  are  still  surrounded  by 
inniunerable  and  awful  mysteries  of 
Hfe  and  being;  the  evidence  which 
will  lead  to  their  solution  is  probably 
in  our  hands  and  plain  enough,  if 
anyone  could  but  see  the  bearing  of 
facts  which  are  known  to  the  simplest 
child.  There  is  little  doubt,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  greatest  reputations 
of  recent  years  have  been  made  in 
science;  and  perhaps  when  our  pres- 
ent age  has  globed-  itself  into  a  cycle, 
we  shall  be  amazed  at  the  complaint 
that  the  present  era  is  lacking  in 
great  men.  We  are  busy  in  looking 
for  greatness  in  so  many  directions, 
and  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  from  long 
use,  that  greatness  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  some  form  of  human 
expression,  whether  it  be  the  utter- 
ance of  thought,  or  the  marshalling 
of  armies,  that  we  may  be  overlooking 
a*  more    stable    form    of    greatness, 
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which  will  be  patent  to  those  that 
come  after.  My  own  belief  is  that 
the  condition  of  science  at  the  present 
day  answers  best  to  the  conditions 
which  we  have  leamt  to  recognise 
in  the  past  as  the  fruitful  soil  of 
greatness.  I  mean  that  when  we  put 
our  finger,  in  the  past,  on  some  period 
which  seems  to  have  been  producing 
great  work  in  a  great  way,  we  gener- 
ally find  it  in  some  knot  or  school  of 
people,  intensely  absorbed  in  what 
they  were  doing,  and  doing  it  with 
a  whole-hearted  enjoyment,'  loving 
the  work  more  than  the  rewards  of 
it,  and  indifferent  to  the  pursuit  of 
fame.  Such  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
condition  of  science  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  in  science,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  our  heroes  are 
probably  to  be  found. 

I  do  not,  then,  feel  at  all  sure  that 
we  are  lacking  in  great  men,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  lack- 
ing in  men  whose  supremacy  is  recog- 
nised. I  suppose  we  mean  by  a  great 
man  one  who  in  some  region  of  human 
performance  is  confessedly  pre-emi- 
nent; and  he  must  further  have  a 
theory  of  his  own,  and  a  power  of 
pursuing  that  theory  in  the  face  of 
depreciation  and  even  hostility.  I  do 
not  think  that  great  men  have  often 
been  indifferent  to  criticism.  Often, 
indeed,  by  virtue  of  a  greater  sensi- 
tiveness and  a  keener  perception,  they 
have  been  profoundly  affected  by 
unpopularity  and  the  sense  of  be- 
ing misimderstood.  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
Ruskin,  for  instance,  were  men  of 
almost  morbid  sensibility,  and  lived 
in  sadness;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  few  great  men  who  have 
not  been  affected  for  the  worse  by 
premature  success.  *  The  best  soil  for 
greatness  to  grow  up  in  would  seem 
to  be  an  early  isolation,  sustained 
against  the  disregard  of  the  world  by 
the  affection  and  admiration  of  a  few 
kindred  minds.  Then  when  the  great 
man  has  learned  his  method  and  his 
message,  and  learned,  too,  not  to  over- 
value the  popular  verdict,  success 
may  mature  and  mellow  his  powers. 
Yet  of  how  many  great  men  can  this 
be  said?    As  a  rule,  indeed,  a  great 


man's  best  work  has  been  done  in  soli- 
tude and  disfavour,  and  he  has  at- 
tained his  sunshine  when  he  could 
no  longer  do  his  best  work. 

The  question  is  whether  the  modem 
conditions  of  life  are  unfavourable  to 
greatness;  and  I  think  that  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  are.  In  the  first 
place,  we  all  know  so  much  about 
each  other,  and  there  is  so  eager  a 
personal  curiosity  abroad,  a  curiosity 
about  the  smallest  details  of  the  life 
of  anyone  who  seems  to  have  any  power 
of  performance,  that  it  encourages  men 
to  over-confidence,  egotism  and  man- 
nerism. Again,  the  world  is  so  much 
in  love  with  novelty  and  sensation  of 
all  kinds,  that  facile  successes  are  easily 
made  and  as  easily  obliterated.  What 
so  many  people  admire  is  not  great- 
ness, but  the  realisation  of  greatness 
and  its  tangible  rewards.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  men  who  show  any 
faculty  for  impressing  the  world  are 
exploited  and  caressed,  are  played 
with  as  a  toy,  and  as  a  toy  neglected. 
And  then,  too,  the  age  is  deeply  per- 
meated by  social  ambitions.  Men  love 
to  be  labelled,  ticketed,  decorated, 
differentiated  from  the  crowd.  News- 
papers pander  to  this  taste;  and  then 
the  ease  and  rapidity  of  movement 
tempt  men  to  a  restless  variety  of 
experience,  of  travel,  of  society,  of 
change,  which  is  alien  to  the  settled 
and  sober  temper  in  which  great  de- 
signs are  matured.  There  is  a  story, 
not  uncharacteristic,  of  modem  social 
life,  of  a  hostess  who  loved  to  assem- 
ble about  her,  in  the  style  of  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter,  notabilities  small  and 
great,  who  was  reduced  to  presenting 
a  young  man  who  made  his  appear- 
ance at  one  of  her  gatherings  as 
**Mr.  ,  whose  uncle,  you  will  re- 
member, was  so  terribly  mangled  in 

the  railway  accident  at  S ."     It  is 

this  feverish  desire  to  be  distin- 
guished at  any  price  which  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  feverish  desire  to 
find  objects  of  admiration.  Not  so 
can  solid  greatness  be  achieved. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  no  one  can 
become  great  by  taking  thought,  and 
still  less  by  desiring  greatness.  It  is 
not  an  attainable  thing;  fame  only 
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is  attainable.  A  man  must  be  great 
in  his  own  quiet  way,  and  the  greater 
he  is  the  less  likely  is  he  to  concern 
himself  with  fame.  It  is  useless  to 
try  and  copy  someone  else's  greatness; 
that  is  like  tr3dng  to  look  like  some- 
one else's  portrait,  even  if  it  be  a 
portrait  by  Velasquez.  Not  that  mod- 
esty is  inseparable  from  greatness — 
there  are  abundance  of  great  men  who 
have  been  childishly  and  grotesquely 
vain;  but  in  such  cases  it  has  been 
a  greatness  of  performance,  a  mar- 
veUous  faculty,  not  a  greatness  of 
soul.  Hazlitt  says  somewhere  that 
modesty  is  the  lowest  of  the  virtues, 
and  a  real  confession  of  the  deficiency 
which  it  indicates.  He  adds  that  a 
man  who  underrates  himself  is  justly 
undervalued  by  others.  This  is  a 
cynical  and  a  vulgar  maxim.  It  is 
true  that  a  great  man  must  have  a 
due  sense  of  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  his  work;  but  if  he  is  truly 
great  he  will  have  also  a  sense  of 
relation  and  proportion,  and  not  for- 
get the  minuteness  of  any  individual 
atom.  If  he  has  a  real  greatness  of 
soul,  he  will  not  be  apt  to  compare 
himself  with  others,  and  he  will  be 
inclined  to  an  even  over-generous  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
others.  In  no  respect  was  the  great- 
ness of  D.  G.  Rossetti  more  exem- 
plified than  in  his  almost  extravagant 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  his 
friends;  and  it  was  to  this  royalty  of 
temperament  that  he  largely  owed 
his  personal  supremacy. 

I  wotdd  believe  then  that  the  lack 
of  conspicuous  greatness  is  due  at 
this  time  to  the  over-abundant  vital- 
ity and  eagerness  of  the  world,  rather 
than  to  any  languor  or  listlessness  of 


spirit.  The  rise  of  the  decadent 
school  in  art  and  literature  is  not  the 
least  the  sign  of  any  indolent  or  cor- 
rupt deterioration.  It  rather  shows 
a  desperate  appetite  for  testing  sen- 
sation, a  fierce  hunger  for  emotion- 
al experience,  a  feverish  ambition  to 
impress  a  point-of-view.  It  is  all 
part  of  a  revolt  against  settled  ways 
and  conventional  theories.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  can  expect  to  find 
greatness  in  this  direction,  for  great- 
ness is  essentially  well-balanced, 
calm,  deliberate,  and  decadence  is 
a  sign  of  a  neurotic  and  over-vital- 
ised activity. 

Our  best  hope  is  that  this  excessive 
restlessless  of  spirit  will  produce  a 
revolt  against  itself.  The  essence  of 
greatness  is  unconventionality,  and 
restlessness  is  now  becoming  conven- 
tional. In  education,  in  art,  in  litera- 
ture, in  politics,  in  social  life,  we  lose 
ourselves  in  denunciations  of  the 
dreamer  and  the  loafer.  We  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  slowly  moving,  deliber- 
ate, self-contained  spirit,  advancing 
quietly  on  its  discerned  path.  Instead 
of  being  content  to  perform  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  our  allotted 
task,  which  is  the  way  in  which  we 
can  best  help  the  world,  we  demand 
that  everyone  should  want  to  do 
good,  to  be  responsible  for  someone 
else,  to  exhort,  urge,  beckon,  restrain, 
manage.  That  is  all  utterly  false  and 
hectic.  Our  aim  should  be  patience 
rather  than  effectiveness,  sincerity 
rather  than  adaptability,  to  learn 
rather  than  to  teach,  to  ponder  rather 
than  to  persuade,  to  know  the  truth, 
rather  than  to  create  illusion,  how- 
ever comforting,  however  delightful 
such  illusion  may  be. 


The  subject  of  Mr,  Benson's  May  essay  will  be  **  Shyness  " 


"JANE  SHORE"  HAS  HER 
TROUBLES 

By   CLARA  MORRIS 


NE  of  the  chief  pixxl- 
ucts  of  the  sandy 
soil  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  wily, 
strategic,  acro- 
I  batic  and  I  might 
add  democratic 
flea,  since  all  men 
taste  alike  to  him;  and  the  clerk  in 
the  boarding-house  hall  bedroom,  re- 
sponding to  the  familiar  nips,  knows 
he  is  rubbing  no  whit  harder  than  is 
the  millionaire  up  on  Nob  Hill; while 
if  the  latter's  wife  in  shop  or  show- 
room betrays  an  inclination  to  lean 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  door, 
any  San  Franciscan  present  will  in- 
stantly turn  away  and  thus  gallantly 
give  the  lady  her  chance  to  "bless  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  "  in  peace. 

These  things  you  come  to  under- 
stand in  the  course  of  time ;  but  just 
at  first  the  stranger  is  prone  to  laugh 
as  at  fairy-tales  when  told  of  a  wed- 
ding-party having  been  held  up  by 
.these  small,  spry  highwaymen,  or  of 
the  minister,  who,  having  been  flea- 
welted  from  his  heels  up,  could  bear 
no  more  and  so  reached  over  his 
shoulder  and  savagely  scratched  his 
back  with  his  prayer-book.  But  wait 
— your  time  will  come,  as  mine  did, 
and  then  you  will  bless  the  San  Fran- 
ciscan for  his  quick  perception  of 
your  torture,  for  his  silent,  .swift 
screening  of  you,  while  you  grasp 
your  apparel  with  both  hands  and, 
with  one  comprehensive  movement, 
twist  everjrthing  half-round  and  back 
again,  thus  bringing  confusion  and 
soraetimesdislodgment  to  your  enemy. 
I  had  played  out  my  engagement  at 
the  California  Theatre,  and  had  gone 
to  El  Paso  de  Robles  for  rest  and  for 
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the  waters  of  that  wonderful  sprii^, 
boiling  up  hot,  translucent,  green  as 
emeralds  liquefied — and  smelling  to 
heaven  and  tasting  of  the  other  place, 
— ^but  my  stay  was  very  brief  at  the 
hotel  there,  which,  with  spreading 
wings,  sat  hen-like  ready  to  shelter 
a  whole  brood  of  little  chick-like 
cottages  scattered  about  it.  The 
Improvement  Company  had  just,  at 
great  expense,  placed  a  hitching-post 
in  front  of  my  cottage,  where  the 
riding-horses  could  be  left  tied,  that 
being  more  agreeable  to  me  than  the 
primitive  habit  of  the  young  Mexi- 
can lads,  of  peering  into  my  bedroom 
window  to  see  if  I  were  dressed  yet. 

As  I  was  saying.  I  was  no  sooner 
settled  than  the  first  flake  of  a  tele- 
graphic snowstorm  fell.  They  were  in 
trouble  at  the  theatre  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  wanted  me  back.  0,  my! 
Their  announced  attraction  had  failed 
them ;  a  local  actress,  a  great  favorite, 
who  often  played  special  engagements 
with  them  and  to  whom  they  had 
naturally  turned  in  their  difficulty, 
was  seriously  ill.  I  was  their  only 
hope.  Would  I  not  come  back  and 
save  them  from  closing  for  several 
nights — a  fata!  thing  to  do  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  season? 

I  was  sympathetic  in  ten  words, 
concluding  with  "have  no  play,"  and 
went  out  to  ride. 

They  were  frantic,  entreating  in 
twenty  words,  and  in  many  more 
informed  me  that  the  company  was 
fairly  up  in  one  play  only;  that  it 
could  be  done  in  two  rehearsals, 
Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning; 
if  only  I  could  undertake  to  study 
the  leading  part — _/a«e  Shore. 

Gracious  heavens!  I  nearly  fell  out 
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of  my  saddle,  as  I  read!  Were  they 
crazy? 

That  old,  old,  stilted,  blank-verse, 
melancholy  play !  And  Jane  was 
longer  than  the  moral  law.  And  be- 
sides, where  were  the  dresses  to  come 
from?  I  became  satirical:  I  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  and  wired  in 
reply:  ** Don't  hesitate — ^if  you  don't 
see  what  you  want,  just  ask  for  it." 

But  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  little  thing  like  that.  They 
had  already  mailed  a  copy  of  "Jane 
Shore,"  and  that  afternoon  the  wires 
just  hummed  with  entreaties.  My 
percentage  was  to  be  increased,  while 
their  gratitude  would  be  eternal. 

I  answered  ''Jane  has  no  clothes," 
and  they  responded  **Dead  loads  of 
clothes  here,  and  wardrobe  woman 
at  your  service  to  correct  loaned  cos- 
tumes.    Come,  for  heaven's  sake!" 

Alas,  soon  the  wet  handkerchief 
went  to  my  forehead,  my  maid  was 
packing,  while  my  husband  brewed 
coffee  to  keep  me  awake ;  and  I  strove 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  anti- 
quated Jane.  Thus  next  morning  I 
had  abandoned  my  holiday  and  was 
turning  my  face  toward  the  great 
city  on  the  sands,  and — work. 

Seated  by  the  side  of  the  **  woman- 
hating"  driver  (as  he  was  called)  I 
felt  my  very  soul  expand  with  pride 
when  he  passed  me  the  reins  and 
allowed  me  to  guide  the  four  slam- 
ming big  horses;  for  I  had  gone  down 
with  this  same  driver,  who  had  at 
first  glared  at  me  and  then  had  pri- 
vately sworn  fire  and  flame  at  having 
**a  damn  cackling  woman"  on  the 
box  with  him.  But  after  sitting  one 
whole  afternoon  in  dead  silence  at  his 
side,  I  had  suddenly  informed  him 
that  his  nigh-leader  had  picked  up  a 
stone.  He  spoke  suprisedly  of  my 
knowing  enough  to  see  that  quicker 
than  he  could.  Then  again,  next 
morning  at  dawn,  with  a  cry  of 
delight,  I  had  grasped  his  arm  and 
pointed  to  a  gaunt,  brooding,  almost 
tragic  shape  outlined  against  the 
shell-pink  sky,  and  he  excitedly 
answered : 

"A  bald  eagle!  well,  by  thunder.' 


Say,  that 's  only  the  second  one  I  've 
ever  seen  in  these  'ere  mountains! 
Well,  by — "  (some  more  things)  *'you 
use  your  eyes  more  *n  you  do  yer 
tongue!"  and  from  that  out  we  were 
on  such  friendly  terms  that  when  I 
made  my  final  bear-like  backward 
descent  from  the  coach  he  told  me 
I  must  surely  return  with  him. 
**But,"  I  laughed,  in  answer,  ** sup- 
pose some  man  is  ahead  of  me  and 
has  the  box-seat?" 

**Why,"  replied  my  red-shirted 
friend,  **if  he  's  a  gentleman,  he  '11 
climb  right  out,  an'  if  he  isn  *t  I  '11 
h'ist  him — savez,  eh!  You'll  ride 
on  the  box,  an*  you  '11  hold  the  lines, 
an'  you  may  turn  the  whole  damn 
outfit  over,  if  yer  want  ter!  I 'm  a 
talkin'  now — so  tell  yer  pard  there 
that  yer  to  go  back  with  me.  So 
long!     Git  up  there,  will  yer!" 

And  now  I  was  going  back  and  I 
was  driving  with  the  great  reins 
cutting  my  thin  gloves  into  ribbon^ 
and  incidentally  blistering  my  palms, 
while  pride  kept  me  from  giving  them 
up  as  long  as  he  trusted  me  with 
them — ^and  then  suddenly  there  came 
a  burning  sting  in  my  side  accom- 
panied by  a  rapidly  spreading  itchi- 
ness of  such  exquisite  intensity  of 
torment  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of 
before.  I  gave  a  little  "Ouch!"  and 
tried  to  rub  my  side  with  my  elbow. 
Another  sting — I  writhed  in  misery. 
The  driver,  who  had  just  removed 
the  handle  of  his  whip  from  between 
his  shoulder-blades,  where  he  had 
been  churning  it  up  and  down  ap- 
parently to  his  great  comfort,  turned 
a  comprehending  look  upon  me  and 
inquired  briefly — "Fleas?"  Then 
taking  the  reins,  he  added  with  per- 
fect calmness  and  simplicity:  "If 
they  're  in  yer  stockin',  Miss  Clara, 
I  '11  hitch  'round  a  bit  an'  you  can  go 
for  'em." 

One  indignant  glance  I  flashed  at 
him,  only  to  meet  such  honest  and 
sympathetic  eyes  that  wild  merri- 
ment seized  upon  me,  and  I  laughed 
so  long  and  so  hard  that  he  gazed 
and  gazed  and  at  last  commented, 
half  sullenly:  "Well,  say,  I  never  see 
any  one  able  to  laugh  at  fleas  before  I 
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I  've  laughed  with  a  shot  through  my 
shoulder,  when  I  stood  off  stage-rob- 
bers once,  that  wer'  tryin*  ter  hold 
up  the  old  shebang — but'  laughin*  at 
fleas  is  one  too  many  for  me!" 
Then,  so  contagious  is  real  tear- 
wringing  merriment,  he,  too,  began 
to  rumble  forth  an  accompanying 
laughter,  jolly  and  good  to  hear,  out 
there  in  the  pale  green  loneliness, 
under  the  mighty  arch  of  blue;  and 
presently  he  drew  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  his  eves  and  declared 
he  had  n't  laughed  so  much  since  the 
last  time  his  mother  had  tried  to  lick 
him,  when  her  slipper  flew  out  of  her 
hand  and  went  down  the  well,  and 
she  had  to  pay  him  a  penny  to  fish 
it  out! 

Then  we  came  to  an  unpleasantly 
full  and  rapidly  moving  stream  to 
ford,  and  the  driver  warned  me  to 
hold  tight  for  fear  some  sudden  lurch 
might  throw  me  off.  The  whip  hissed 
harmlessly  over  the  four  horses,  who, 
with  ears  laid  back,  plunged  into  the 
water  and  amid  alternate  curses  and 
endearments  slipped  and  stumbled 
over  the  pebbly  bottom.  As  I 
watched  their  straining  efforts  tears 
came  to  my  eyes,  and  when  we  were 
out  on  solid  earth  again,  I  laid  my 
hand  on  the  driver's  and  looked  so 
beseechingly  at  him  that  he  said: 
*'A11  right — hola!  whoa,  Jim!  whoa, 
boys!"  And  as  they  stood  panting, 
leaning  their  shoulders  against  each 
other,  he  added:  **  That  damn'd  sand 
pull  takes  more  than  ten  mile'  of 
travel  out  of  them  horses.  Say, 
after  this,  I  *11  give  *em  a  breathin'  spell 
— for  you — every  time — sure.  I  'm 
square,  and  that  stands.  Miss  Morris" 
— a  promise  that  made  my  heart  re- 
joice. And  several  years  afterward, 
meeting  John  McCullough,  I  was  asked 
if  I  remembered  the  ** woman-hating" 
stage-driver.  I  said  I  did.  "Well," 
he  replied,  **he  returns  the  compli- 
ment ;  for  there  's  a  spot  on  the  road 
where  he  gives  his  team  a  rest,  that 
he  calls  *the  Morris  breather.'" 

My  return  to  the  theatre  was  hailed 
with  joy;  my  reception  was  touching 
in  the  extreme,  for,  you  see,  no  one 


can  be  indifferent  to  the  person  who 
helps  him  defend  his  pocket-book.  I 
drove  those  wrong-end-to  lines  of 
Rowe's  composing  into  my  memory 
by  main  force — shocked  every  one  by 
expressing  my  strong  preference  for 
the  treacherous  Alicia  as  an  acting 
part,  rather  than  the  lachr3nnose 
Jane,  borrowed  one  gown,  had  the 
last  garment  (known  to  the  old-time 
chronicler  as  a  "white  shift")  made, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  velvet  robe  I 
chanced  to  have  with  me,  provided 
Jane  with  a  sort  of  wardrobe. 

Just  to  show  how  hard  it  is  to  balk 
an  actress  of  her  will  when  she  really 
thinks  she  requires  a  certain  material 
for  a  stage  costume,  let  me  tell  you 
about  that  same  ** white  shift."  At 
that  time  the  only  ^r^p^  known  to  our 
commerce  was  the  stiff  black  horror 
used  for  mourning  gowns,  and  the 
exquisite  but  rare  and,  O,  how  costly  I 
white  China  crepe.  The  crinkly  soft- 
ness of  this  last  was  delightfully 
effective  for  stage  use,  and  all  the 
present  creped  weaves  of  wool  and 
cotton  were  yet  unknown.  Jane 
Shore,  barefooted,  taper  in  hand, 
makes,  according  to  her  sentence, 
shameful  public  penance,  her  nudity 
concealed  by  one  sole  garment,  a 
chemise,  and  that  all  stained  by  mud 
and  filth,  flung  at  her  by  the  mob. 
Crepe!  My  soul  cried  out  for  the 
crinkly,  clinging  cripe,  for  this  sole 
garment  of  shame  and  woe.  I  sighed 
at  the  thought  of  deliberately  soiling 
the  lovely  fabric;  sighed  again  at  the 
heavy  cost  for  one  week  of  wear,  and 
then  found  I  could  not  obtain  it,  not 
until  the  coming  into  port  of  the  City 
of  Something  from  China;  and  there 
were  only  two  days  to  prepare  in,  re- 
member. Straightway  I  experimen- 
ted with  a  rag  in  a  bowl  of  water,  and 
found  my  idea  promising.  I  obtained 
soft,  thin,  unbleached  cotton  (a  beau- 
tiful night  white  that),  got  many 
yards,  had  the  whole  soaked  in  water, 
then  wrung  tight  as  man's  hands 
could  wring  it,  and  leaving  it  in  that 
hard  twist,  had  it  dried  rapidly  by 
furnace  heat,  then  unrolled  and  shak- 
en out,  to  find  a  creamy,  crinkly,  cling- 
ing material  that  might  joy  the  eye 
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of  any  artist;  and  every  one  rejoiced 
with  me,  and  cried  **  Qlory  to  Allah! " 
But  the  "creation/*  to  quote  the 
great  Worth's  favorite  expression, 
was  not  complete — even  after  it  had 
been  ** run-up"  into  a  sort  of  shape- 
less, graceful  trail.  All  actors  know 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  trying  to 
"manufacture  rags " ;  it  can't  be  done. 
No  wonder  the  stout-hearted,  the 
stately  Cushman  wept  true  womanly 
tears  when,  by  carelessness  or  theft, 
some  of  her  precious  Meg  Merriles 
rags,  worn  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
were  lost ;  and  one  actor,  I  remember, 
advertised  and  later  on  paid  an  entire 
made-to-order  suit  of  clothes  for  the 
return  of  the  ragged  coat  and  trousers 
of  his  part.  If  you  doubt  still,  try  it 
yourself.  A  slcirt  is  the  easiest  article 
to  experiment  with;  but  when  you 
have  done  your  very  best,  you  will 
have  to  acknowledge  a  failure.  The 
worn,  frayed,  dismally  faded  look  is 
absent,  and  the  tears  are  too  violent 
and  generally  unexplainable.  Then 
a  soiled  garment  is  even  harder  to 
manage.  Rags  you  can  buy,  but, 
dear  heaven!  you  don't  want  to  buy 
dirt! 

A  friend  experimented  on  a  white 
skirt  for  me  on  this  occasion,  but  the 
result  was  artijficial  in  the  extreme — 
splotches  of  dirt  on  a  perfectly  clean 
surface.  I  read  carefully  the  speech, 
wherein  Jane's  appearance  is  de- 
scribed: "  Her  meekness,  her  exhaus- 
tion, her  footsteps  all  marked  with 
blood,  the  need  of  raiment  to  wrap 
her  shivering  bosom  from  the  weather. 
How  on  her  shoulders,  carelesslv 
confused  with  loose  neglect,  her 
lovely  tresses  hung;  and  the  mob 
hooting  and  railing  and  with  villain- 
ous hands  gathering  the  filth  from  out 
the  common  ways  to  hurl  upon  her." 

There  was  our  cue.  I  gave  my 
spotless  gown  of  penance  to  the 
chambermaid,  begging  her  to  dust 
the  tables,  chairs  and  chiffoniferes 
with  it  all  that  day,  and  at  night  I 
had  my  friend  don  it  and  stand  in 
the  stage  door,  while  the  property- 
man  literally  followed  the  poet's 
words  and  flifhg  dirt,  letting  it  strike 
where  it  would.     Then  a  few  tufts  of 


grass  crushed  against  the  hem  and 
about  the  knees,  gave  the  greenish 
stains 

Of  falls  upon  the  earth,  when  she  had 

'scaped 
The  flinty  pavements  for  a  time. 

And  with  a  faint  smear  or  two  of 
blood  in  front,  communicated  from 
the  wounded  feet,  I  had  at  last  as 
sorrowful,  as  shamed  a  garment,  as 
ever  sinful  woman  starved  and  died 
in.  Actresses  the  world  over  must 
possess  that  inventiveness,  this  adap- 
tability, this  power  to  skip  lightly 
and  swiftly  around  the  obstacle  they 
can  not  push  aside.  Of  course  the 
criping  of  the  cotton  was  a  very  simple 
device,  which  has  probably  been  prac- 
tised by  many  another  actress  promp- 
ted thereto  by  Mamma  Necessity. 

Then  **  Jane  Shore"  was  announced 
in  three-story  red  type;  and  the 
management,  hoping,  doubtless,  to 
arouse  in  the  public  a  certain  spirit  of 
clemency  and  forbearance  toward  the 
harried  and  hurried  actors,  whose 
work  might  well  prove  below  the  usual 
standard,  had  given  to  the  press  the 
story  of  the  abandoned  holiday,  the 
gorging  of  a  blank- verse  part,  and  my 
reappearance  after  but  two  rehearsals. 
The  story  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
people ;  they  thought  they  saw  a  touch 
of  good-fellowship  in  it,  and  straight- 
way they  enthused.  They  liked  the 
hustle  of  this  manager;  they  raved 
over  the  generosity  of  the  star's  ready 
return,  and  my  reminder  that  my 
generosity  was  well  paid  for  did  not 
in  the  least  affect  them.  Of  course 
it  was  all  exaggerated,  even  absurd, 
but,  good  heaven!  look  at  the  sunshine 
out  there — ^and — ^and  please  bear  in 
mind  the  climate ! 

Imagine  my  feelings,  if  you  can, 
after  climbing  dejectedly  on  to  my 
high  stilts  ready  to  wade  before  a 
light  house,  through  the  gross,  dull, 
tedious  old  play,  to  go  on,  instead,  to 
a  house  full  of  smiling,  bright-e>ed 
people,  who  greeted  and  joyously  wel- 
comed ;  until  pleased  surprise  changed 
to  a  sort  of  humility,  a  shamed  delight, 
that  brought  my  head  low  upon  my 
breast,  and  left  me  for  the  moment 
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helpless,  confused  and  unable  to  recall 
one  line  of  the  prolix  and  prosy  Jane, 
Fortunately  Behnour  had  to  speak 
first,  and  his  word  brought  my 
memory  back  to  me,  and  from  a  sense 
of  mischief  (which  was,  artistically, 
simply  unpardonable)  I  spoke  my 
opening  line  directly  at  the  audience, 
instead  of  to  my  companion: 

My  gentle  neighbor,  your  good  wishes  still 
Pursue  my  hapless  fortunes, 

and  the  words  were  scarcely  over  my 
lips  before  a  burst  of  applause  and 
laughter  answered  me,  delightedly. 
You  see  it  takes  more  even  than 
Rowe*s  verse  to  dull  the  perception 
of  an  audience. 

We  were  going  on  famously 
and  with  astonishing  smoothness,  all 
things  considered,  for  the  cast  was  an 
exceptionally  strong  one,  and  we 
had  been  working  together  for  the 
past  month,  and  that  tells  greatly 
in  such  an  emergency,  and  I  got  out 
of  my  borrowed  gown;  also  that 
gross  and  Pecksniffian  scene  with 
Hastings  was  happily  behind  me, 
and  my  bosom's  lord  was  sitting 
quite  lightly  on  his  throne,  when  I 
began  to  wonder  at  the  effect  my 
second  costume  was  having  upon 
the  actors.  Some  raised  their  hands 
above  their  heads  in  mock  horror; 
some  smirked  and  bowed  and  kissed 
their  hands  at  my  train,  and  murmur- 
ing: **0h,  thanks — so  much!"  It 
was  handsome,  that  I  knew;  and 
it  was  fairly  correct,  too.  Of  ruby 
velvet,  square-necked,  tight  inner- 
sleeves,  long,  hanging  outer-sleeves 
and  immense  train,  trimmed  all 
around  with  broad  bands  of  fine  long- 
haired fur — ^yet  glee,  unmistakably 
malicious  glee,  danced  in  every  eye 
that  fell  upon  that  gown. 

As  I  stood  ready  to  go  on,  to  the 
scene  with  Gloster,  the  head  carpenter 
grinned  at  me  and  said,  **  Well,  Miss 
Morris,  you  ain't  lackin*  in  no  nerve, 
anyway,"  and  to  my  amazed  look 
answered,  *' That's  a  fine  dress;  but, 
by  the  great  Bonanza,  I  *d  ruther 
you  'd  wear  it  'or  me — ^that  is,  unless 
I'd  just  had  my  hide  chemically 
treated!" 


And  then  my  cue  came — so  I 
could  not  wait  for  an  explanation — 
and  as  with  calm  dignity  I  swept  on 
to  face  my  dread  foe,  I  saw  standing 
in  the  opposite  entrance  one  known 
to  us  all  as  the  ** first  fiend."  He 
was  consulting  an  enormous  silver 
turnip  of  a  watch,  which  had  a  white 
old  face  and  no  hands,  and  he  re- 
marked loudly  enough  for  me  to 
hear:  "How  long — let's  see  how 
long  before" — ^and,  dear  heaven!  it 
was  not  long! 

I  was  only  in  my  second  speech. 

Oh,  that  the  busy  world  at  least  in  this. 
Would  take  example  from  a  wretch  like 
me, — 

when  I  felt  a  burning  sting — a 
spreading,  penetrating  itchiness,  that 
seemed  to  reach  the  very  marrow 
of  the  bores;  and  as  by  lightning-flash, 
I  saw  the  joke  about  my  dress — ^that 
fur  meant  ileas!  With  wide,  flaring 
eyes  and  quivering  nostrils  I  went 
on — ^when  nip  again,  just  beneath 
my  shoulder-blade.  I  writhed  and 
twisted  in  positive  torment.  Gloster, 
who  saw  and  understood  my  suffer- 
ing, like  a  good  fellow,  stalked  over 
to  me,  and  in  august  dignity  secretly 
scratched  my  back — ^in  the  wrong 
place.  Oh,  never  again!  I  vowed, 
as  beads  of  sweat  came  out  upon  my 
hiow — no,  never!  would  I  jest  at  the 
local  flea — for  now  the  enemy  was 
upon  me!  and  verily  he  was  smiting 
me  hip  and  thigh!  Disconcerted 
by  such  maddening  itchiness,  such 
astonishing  rapacity,  my  memory 
tottered!  I  stammered  as  I  sur- 
reptitiously rubbed  here  and  clutched 
there,  but  was  unaware  that  the 
house  had  guessed  the  cause  of  the 
starts  and  stops  and  choppy  speeches. 
At  last — oh,  at  long  last!  the  scene 
was  drawing  to  a  close!  Bitten  al- 
most from  head  to  foot,  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  real  suffering,  I  flung 
myself  upon  my  knees  and  passion- 
ately beginning  the  speech, 

Let  me  be  branded  for  the  public  scorn, — 

had  reached  the  line. 

Ere  I  consent  to  teach  my -lips  injustice, 

when  again  the  burning  twinge,  the 
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agonizing  itch;  and,  glancing  down 
there  upon  the  whiteness  of  my 
breast,  his  slim  thighs  hunched  high 
like  a  grasshopper,  sat  the  biggest, 
most  warlike  flea  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  word — I 
had  no  thought  of  witnesses — ^my 
finger-tip  flew  to  my  moistening  lips 
and  like  a  flash  descended  upon  and 
clutched  my  foe — ^while  good  and 
loud  the  man  at  the  kettle-drum 
cried  triumphantly,  **By  gravy,  she 
got  him  dat  time!"  Well — ^well ! 
Shall  I  ever  forget  that  mighty  roar 
of  laughter,  then  applause — ^then  of 
laughter  and  applause  again!  How 
it  rumbled  and  rolled  away,  only  to 
burst  forth  again  and  again! 

Next  day  brought  me  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  accompanied  by  a  fine- 
toothed  comb  and  this  message, 
**For  that  long  fur — ^from  one  who 
has  suffered";  while  a  round-robin 
of  thanks  from  the  company  was 
found  pinned  to  my  red  gown,  that 
declared,  **  Every  flea  in  the  theatre 
has  accepted  your  kind  invitation 
and  is  camping  in  your  fur — So  giving 
us  a  rest.     Thanks,  dear  friend  ! " 

Some  time  afterward,  here  in  New 
York  City,  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  was 
producing  with  spectacular  effects 
Wills's  **Jane  Shore,"  and,  alas  for 
poor  Miss  Ward  in  her  magnificent 


velvets  and  furs!  she  met  full  in  the 
face  one  of  our  awful  September 
hot  waves.  At  night  in  the  gaslit 
theatre  the  heat  was  terrible.  Num- 
bers of  people  were  forced  to  retire 
— quite  overcome.  Miss  Ward  showed 
a  marvellous  power  of  patient  en- 
durance. No  fan  even  did  she  carry, 
and  though  her  face  and  throat  and 
breast  rained  perspiration,  not  a 
movement  or  gesture  betrayed  her 
physical  discomfort.  I  was  stifling 
in  a  box,  but  for  sweet  courtesy's 
sake  would  not  withdraw  to  come 
some  cooler  night — and  then  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  stared  rather 
persistently  at  me  through  his  great 
glass  sent  a  card  to  the  box,  on  the 
back  of  which  was  scribbled:  "Does 
*Jane  Shore'  always  have  such  hard 
luck  on  first  nights?  It 's  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  down  here  and  no 
shade,  and  I  protest  this  is  worse 
than  fleas.  Madame,  please  accept 
my  renewed  homage." 

A  laugh  broke  from  my  lips  and  I 
glanced  downward  and  nodded  slight- 
ly— ^wher  the  white-haired  old  gen- 
tleman astonished  those  about  him 
by  rising,  placing  his  hand  ovef 
his  heart  and  bowing  to  the  break- 
ing point.  Of  I  course,  on  turning 
over  the  card,  I  found  the  address 
**San  Francisco." 


GRENVILLE  MELLEN 


Poet  that  livest  in  a  single  line, — 

"Above  the  fight  the  lonely  bugle  grieves." — 
About  thy  grave  on  cloud-encompassed  eves 

The  banded  winds  in  consonance  combine 

To  breathe  forth  battle  strains ; — a  fitting  shrine 
For  such  impassioned  utterance ! — the  leaves 
Falling  the  while,  and  sad  autumnal  sheaves 

Against  the  sunset  etched  in  weird  design. 

There  is  the  pathos  of  all  mourning  airs, 
And  of  the  fading  pageant  of  the  year, 
In  unfulfilled  ambition  such  as  thine ; 
And  yet  thy  brow  one  leaf  of  laurel  wears ; 
Niggard  of  favor  is  the  Muse  austere, 
Poet  that  livest  in  a  single  line ! 

Clinton  Scollard 


THE  SOCIALIST  "PLAN  "  OF 
WEALTH  DISTRIBUTION 

By  MORRIS   HILLQUIT 


JN  the  October  num- 
ber of  Putnam's 
Monthly  Mr.  W. 
H.  Mallock  pub- 
lished an  elaborate 
paper  on  socialism. 
Though  entitled 
simply  "Christian 
Socialism."  its  scope  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  that  title  would 
indicate.  In  fact,  the  essay  is  a 
resum^  of  the  objections  of  the  well- 
known  English  writer  and  lecturer  to 
the  entire  theoretical  basis  of  the 
socialist  movement,  and  as  such  it  is 
highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Mallocb  distinguishes  between 
Christian  socialism  and  "secular"  so- 
cialism; and  the  latter  he  subdivides 
into  two  distinct  species — "that  which 
is  preached  to  the  masses,  or  all 
manual  laborers  indiscriminately," 
and  "that  which  is  enunciated  to  a 
public  comparatively  small,  by  so- 
cialists who  bring  to  their  task  a  good 
deal  of  education  and  also  of  intel- 
lectual acuteness,  and  who  are  anxious 
to  vindicate  socialism  in  the  eyes  of 
other  thinking  men." 

Mr.  Mallock  considers  the  former 
variety  as  the  more  important  of  the 
twofor  all  practical  purposes,  and  he 
discerns  the  basis  of  that  "popular" 
socialism  in  the  doctrine  "which  Karl 
Marx  managed  to  invest  with  a  sem- 
blance of  scientific  truth — the  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  all  wealth  is 
produced  by  ordinary  manual  labor 
without  any  guidance  from  any  class 
other  than  the  laborers;  and  that  con- 
sequently all  wealth  ought  to  go  to 
the  laboring  multitude." 

To  this  alleged  doctrine  of  "popular 
socialism"   Mr,   Mallock  opposes  his 


own  views — namely,  that  "the  larger 

part  of  the  wealth  of  any  modem 
nation  is  due  not  to  the  labor  of  the 
average  many,  but  to  the  exceptional 
ability  of  the  few,  by  whom  their 
labor  is  directed  in  the  most  efficacious 
way."  The  few  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity, who  thus  produce  the  larger  part 
of  the  national  wealth,  are  the  modem 
capitahsts  and  captains  of  industry; 
the  huge  fortunes  accumulated  in 
their  hands  are  but  the  fair  equivalent 
for  their  services  to  industry,  and  the 
existing  mode  of  distribution  of  wealth 
is  just  and  fair  despite  all  socialist 
declamations  against  it. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  summary 
of  Mr.  Mallock's  argument,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  requires  an 
unusual  degree  of  skill  to  compress  so 
many  misconceptions  within  so  short 
a  space. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  no  different 
kinds  of  socialism.  We  hear  oc- 
casionally of  Christian  Socialism, 
State  Socialism,  Socialism  of  the 
Chair,  etc.;  but  when  we  speak  of 
sociaUsm,  socialism  plain  and  simple, 
we  have  in  mind  the  popular  socialist 
movement,  and  not  the  various  aca- 
demic schools  of  thought  that  go  by, 
the  name  of  socialism  with  some  pre- 
fix or  qualification.  And  that  move- 
ment is  entirely  homogeneous  in  its 
composition  and  uniform  in  its  pur- 
pose all  over  the  civilized  world.  In 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  the  total  number  of  socialist 
voters  is  no  less  than  ten  million,  and 
basing  our  estimate  on  the  relation  of 
the  voting  population  to  the  non- 
voting part  of  it.  especially  in  coun- 
tries of  restricted  suffrage,  we  will 
readily    see    that    there    are    to-day 
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probably  no  less  than  jfifty  million 
socialists,  men  and  women.  All  these 
adherents  of  the  socialist  movement 
are  attached  to  or  led  by  political  par- 
ties, and  these  parties  are  organized 
upon  platforms  or  "declarations  of 
principles"  practically  identical  in 
all  countries.  A  theoretical  work  on 
socialism  published  in  any  language  is 
frequently  translated  into  most  other 
modem  languages  and  read  by  the 
socialists  of  all  countries  with  equal 
appreciation  and  understanding,  and 
even  the  practical  socialist  policies 
and  methods  of  work  and  propa- 
ganda are  substantially  alike  all  over 
the  world. 

In  the  recent  international  socialist 
congress  held  in  Stuttgart,  no  less  than 
twenty-five  distinct  countries  were 
represented  by  delegates.  These  dele- 
gates came  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  Asia  and  Africa  not  excepted ; 
they  spoke  every  conceivable  tongue 
and  esdiibited  every  conceivable  na- 
tional trait  and  peculiarity,  but  they 
were  assembled  in  joint  and  harmoni- 
ous deliberation  for  a  full  week,  and 
settled  questions  of  principle  and 
policy  equally  applicable  to  the  so- 
cialist movement  of  all  countries. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  history  has  in  fact  never 
produced  a  movement  as  universal 
and  far  reaching  and  still  as  uniform 
as  the  modem  socialist  movement. 
That  movement  may  present  itself 
from  somewhat  different  aspects  to 
its  various  adherents  according  to 
their  bent  of  mind  and  temperament : 
it  may  appeal  primarily  to  the  ethical 
conceptions  of  the  few  and  to  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  many,  but  the 
theoretical  basis  of  the  movement  is 
almost  invariably  the  same — it  is  the 
Marxian  philosophy.  For  the  doc- 
trines of  Karl  Marx  are  still  the  foun- 
dation of  the  international  socialist 
movement,  and  are  recognized  as  such 
by  the  intellectual  elite  as  well  as  by 
the  large  masses  in  the  socialist  camp. 

Of  course,  socialists  do  not  consider 
Marx  infallible.  Marxism  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  live,  growing  and  chang- 
ing social  movement,  not  an  ossified 
dogma  or  a  final  revelation.     And  the 


disciples  of  Karl  Marx  have  always 
shown  a  true  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  their  master  by  amplifying,  ex- 
tending, and,  when  necessary  in  the 
light  of  newer  developments,  even 
modifying  his  conclusions;  but  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  great- 
est theoretician  of  modem  socialism 
still  dominate  the  movement  as  a 
whole. 

And  Karl  Marx  never  stood  for  the 
crude  theory  of  production  of  wealth 
which  Mr.  Mallock  ascribes  to  him, 
the  theory  that  *'all  wealth  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  manual  labor." 

With  Adam  Smith,  David  Ricardo 
and  the  entire  *' classical"  school  of 
political  economy,  Marx  holds  that 
the  value  of  a  commodity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  average  labor  power 
expended  on  its  production,  but 
Marx  is  careful  to  explain  that  **By 
labor  power  is  to  be  understood  the 
aggregate  of  those  mental  and  physical 
capabilities  existing  in  a  human  being, 
which  he  exercises  whenever  he  pro- 
duces a  use-value  of  any  descrip- 
tion."* Thus,  according  to  Marx,  it 
is  not  ordinary  manual  labor  alone, 
but  useful  labor  of  all  kinds,  physical 
and  mental,  the  work  of  devising  and 
directing  as  well  as  performing  labor, 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  value  of  a 
commodity. 

In  discussing  this  point  with  Mr. 
Mallock  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  said: 
**It  is  obvious  that  common  manual 
labor  alone  is  impotent  to  produce  the 
wealth  of  modem  nations — that  or- 
ganization, direction  and  control  are 
essential  to  productive  work  just  as 
much  as  mere  physical  effort." 

Mr.  Mallock  in  his  paper  on  "Chris- 
tian Socialism"  quotes  this  passage, 
and  adds  triumphantly: 

**In  other  words,  Mr.  Hillquit  is 
emphatic  in  accepting  what  I  have 
said  as  to  the  functions  of  the  directive 
ability,  or  the  productive  powers  of 
the  few." 

This  is  certainly  stating  the  propo- 
sition in  other  words,  in  very  much 
other  words.  What  Mr.  Mallock 
claims  is  that  the  ** directive  ability 
of  the  few"  creates  the  larger  part 

•  "  Capital' '(English  translation),  vol.  i.  page  145. 
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of  the  national  wealth.  What  I  main- 
tain in  common  with  all  socialists  is 
that  the  work  of  direction  and  the 
work  of  execution  are  factors  of  equal 
importance  in  production,  that  neither 
of  them  alone  can  produce  the  larger 
part  of  the  national  wealth  or  any 
part  of  it. 

The  modem  system  of  industry  is 
based  on  such  a  precise  and  minute 
division  of  labor  that  the  co-operation 
of  all  elements  usefully  employed  in 
the  process  of  industry  is  essential  to 
its  success.  Manual  labor  alone,  while 
it  might  have  been  all  sufficient  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  industrial  de- 
velopment, would  fail  to-day  without 
proper  organization,  co-ordination 
and  direction.  Mental  labor,  or  ab- 
stract abilit)^  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
ways was,  and  from  its  very  nature 
is  bound  to  remain,  absolutely  barren 
and  unproductive  without  the  co- 
operation of  manual  labor. 

And  if  Marx  is  not  responsible  for 
the  premise — **all  wealth  is  produced 
by  ordinary  manual  labor,'* — he  is 
still  less  responsible  for  Mr.  Mallock's 
conclusion — **  consequently  all  wealth 
ought  to  go  to  the  laboring  multitude.*  * 

Marx,  in  fact,  never  occupied  him- 
self with  the  elaboration  of  an  ideal 
or  socialistic  plan  of  wealth  distribu- 
tion. As  a  true  man  of  science  he 
limited  his  researches  to  existing  facts. 
In  formulating  the  labor  theory  of 
value,  he  simply  stated  a  law  applica- 
ble to  the  present  system  of  producing 
wealth — nothing  else.  Neither  Marx 
nor  his  followers  ever  maintained  that 
each  producer  is  entitled  to  an  exact 
equivalent  for  his  services  in  the 
industrial  process. 

But  what,  then,  may  be  asked,  is 
the  socialist  plan  of  distribution  of 
wealth  ? 

The  plain  answer  to  this  inquiry  is: 
The  socialists  do  not  offer  a  cut  and 
dried  plan  of  wealth  distribution. 

As  a  proposition  of  abstract  justice 
and  fairness  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  discrimination  at  all  should  be 
made  in  the  distribution  of  the  neces- 
aries  and  material  comforts  of  life 
between  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  increased  productivity  of 


labor,  and  the  consequent  augmenta- 
tion of  wealth  are  due  to  the  concerted 
efforts  of  men  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
physical  and  mental,  in  generations 
past  as  well  as  present,  and  the  pre- 
cise share  of  each  individual  in  the 
general  wealth  of  the  nations  is  alto- 
gether insusceptible  of  measurement. 

It  must  be  granted  that  some  in- 
dividuals are  stronger,  wiser,  more 
gifted  and  skilful-  than  others.  But 
what  of  that?  Is  there  any  moral 
ground  for  punishing  the  cripple,  the 
invalid,  the  decrepit,  the  imbecile, 
the  unfortunate  step-children  of  na- 
ture, by  reducing  their  rations  of  food 
or  clothing?  Is  there  any  moral  sanc- 
tion for  rewarding  the  man  of  physical 
strength  or  mental  gifts,  by  special 
allowances  from  the  storehouse  of 
human  society?  Do  htimane  parents 
discriminate  in  that  manner  be- 
tween their  strong  and  weak,  their 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  children? 
Is  the  title  of  the  stronger  and 
"abler**  to  greater  material  reward 
based  on  equity,  or  is  it  rather 
a  survival  of  the  barbaric  fist  right 
of  the  dark  ages  ? 

To  the  socialists  the  old  commun- 
istic motto,  "From  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs,'*  generally  appears  as  the  ideal 
rule  of  distribution  in  an  enlightened 
human  society. 

And  quite  likely  the  time  will  come 
when  that  high  standard  will  be 
generally  adopted  by  civilized  com- 
munities. 

The  productivity  of  labor  is  in- 
creasing with  such  phenomenal  ra- 
pidity that  we  may  well  foresee  a 
time  when  society  will  with  compara- 
tive ease  produce  enough  to  afford 
to  all  its  members  without  distinction, 
all  necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of 
life,  and  when  there  will  be  just  as 
little  justification  for  a  quarrel  over 
the  method  of  distribution  of  material 
wealth  as  there  is  to-day  for  a  quarrel 
over  the  use  of  air  or  water.  To  the 
wise  skeptics,  the  statement  may 
seem  extravagant,  but  when  we  com- 
pare the  wealth  and  productivity  of 
modem  countries  to-day  and  half  a 
century  ago,   we  will  easily  realize 
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that  we  are  by  no  means  dealing  with 
mere  Utopian  dreams. 

But  just  and  feasible  as  this  ideal 
method  of  distribution  may  be,  it  is 
to-day  a  mere  ideal,  not  a  part  of 
the  present  program  of  the  socialist 
movement. 

Modem  socialists  recognize  that 
the  methods  of  distribution  under 
the  new  order  of  things  must  take 
for  their  starting-point  the  present 
method — i.e.,  pajrment  of  varying 
compensation  for  services  rendered. 

The  socialists  object  not  so  much 
to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
product  between  the  workers  engaged 
in  different  useful  phases  of  our  in- 
dustrial life,  as  to  large  incomes  de- 
rived by  those  who  have  no  share  at 
all  in  the  process  of  wealth  production. 
Their  grievance  is  not  that  the  sala- 
ries of  superintendence  and  direction 
are  too  high,  and  the  wages  of  the  man- 
ual laborers  too  low;  it  is  rather  that 
both  the  managers  and  laborers,  the 
mental  and  physical  workers,  are  de- 
prived of  a  large  share  of  their  product 
which  goes  to  the  possessors  of  the 
instruments  of  production  as  such,  as 
workless  income  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
interest  and  profit.  For  Mr.  Mal- 
lock's  assertion  that  our  contem- 
porary capitalists  have  the  monopoly 
of  ability,  and  owe  their  huge  for- 
tunes to  that  ability,  flies  directly  in 
the  face  of  all  known  facts. 

Time  was  when  the  capitalist  class 
as  such,  actually  directed  the  process 
of  industry.  This  was  at  the  period 
when  the  modem  capitalist  system 
was  young  and  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. New  methods  of  work 
were  to  be  established,  new  markets 
explored,  new  commodities  invented 
and  new  relations  created.  The  found- 
ers of  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  institutions,  the  pioneers 
of  industry,  of  generations  ago,  had 
an  active  and  useful  task  in  directing, 
managing  and  forming  the  new  in- 
dustries. But  these  times  have  passed. 
The  modem  methods  of  produc- 
tion have  developed  a  certain  rou- 
tine in  the  organization  of  industry: 
Out  industries  still  grow  and  devel- 
op, but  they  do  so  largely  through 


their  own  momentum,  aided  and  regu- 
lated by  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
masses  of  workers  of  all  kinds  and 
grades  participating  in  the  process. 

The  individual  pioneer  capitalist, 
the  true  captain  of  industry,  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  impersonal  corpora- 
tion and  the  trust.  The  typical  capi- 
talist to-day  is  not  the  man  in  shirt 
sleeves  and  with  a  begrimed  face,  who 
stands  in  his  factory,  directing  the 
movements  of  his  employees  and 
watching  the  work  of  his  machines, 
but  the  man  in  frock  coat  or  evening 
dress,  reclining  in  the  easy  chair  in  his 
office  in  Wall  Street  or  in  his  residence 
in  the  exclusive  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  who  draws  dividends  on 
his  stock  or  interest  on  his  bonds  in 
railroad,  mining,  banking,  milling 
or  other  enterprises  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  or  perhaps 
in  England  or  China.  As  a  rule,  he 
does  not  and  cannot  have  the  slightest 
idea  about  the  operations  of  the 
various  enterprises  represented  by 
his  stocks  or  bonds.  He  may  sell 
his  stocks  and  bonds  one  day,  and  ex- 
change them  for  securities  of  alto- 
gether different  concerns  on  the  next. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  exclude  the 
frequent  cases  in  which  capitalists 
still  take  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  certain  industries,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  do,  they  perform 
the  duties  ordinarily  performed  by 
a  hired  manager  or  superintendent, 
and  earn  the  same  salaries  for  such 
services. 

The  dividends  declared  and  interest 
paid  represent  the  profits  of  a  concern 
over  and  above  the  payment  of  all 
wages  and  salaries,  including  the 
salaries  of  superintendence.  These 
profits  are  paid  to  the  active  and  pas- 
sive shareholders  alike;  they  repre- 
sent the  ** return  on  the  investment" ; 
they  are  the  incidents  of  stock 
ownership,  and  the  stock  represents 
the  ownership  of  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  dividends 
of  capitalists  are  the  tribute  extracted 
by  the  capitalists  from  the  workers, 
manual  and  mental,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, by  virtue  of  their  ownership 
of  the  tools  of  production. 


THE  WHITE  MAHDI 


By  W.  L.  ALDEN 


I 


HE  children  of  the 
Baptist  Sunday- 
school  of  West 
Carthage  were  the 
proud  possessors 
of  a  heathen.  He 
was  a  very  small 
heathen  of  the 
Burmese  variety,  and  the  expenses  of 
his  education  and  Christianization  in 
the  family  of  a  missionary  in  Maul- 
main  were  paid  by  the  contributions 
of  the  Sunday-school.  It  was  natural 
that  the  juvenile  owners  of  the  small 
heathen  should  take  pride  in  their 
beneficent  work,  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  they  permitted  their  pride 
to  manifest  itself  in  ways  that  were 
offensive  to  the  Methodist  Sunday- 
school.  When  a  youthful  Baptist 
met  a  youthful  Methodist  the  former 
frequently  shouted  derisively  "Yah! 
You  ain't  got  no  heathen.  You  're 
too  stingy  to  keep  one."  This,  and 
other  remarks,  conceived  in  a  like 
spirit ,  did  not  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
friendly  feeling,  and  in  time  the  irri- 
tation felt  by  the  Methodist  children 
extended  to  their  parents.  It  was 
agreed  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  check  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
the  young  Baptists,  and  a  prominent 
class-leader,  who,  it  was  understood, 
was  a  converted  bar-keeper,  remarked 
"What  we  want  to  do  is  to  see  that 
Baptist  heathen  and  go  him  a  mis- 
sionary better."  The  suggestion  was 
received  with  general  approval,  and  it 
was  soon  decided  that  the  Methodist 
Church  should  send  out  a  missionary 
who  should  be  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  children  of 
the  Sunday-school,  supplemented, 


when  necessary,  by  the  contributions 
of  the  adult  members  of  the  Church, 

This  decision  had  been  hardly 
reached  when  a  young  man  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist  Church 
one  Sunday,  during  the  absence  of 
the  regular  preacher,  and  preached 
a  most  eloquent  sermon  in  favor  of 
missions.  He  was  in  several  ways 
a  remarkable  young  man.  Although 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  was  not  yet 
twenty-five  years  of  age  his  religious 
experience  was  of  a  decidedly  mis- 
cellaneous character.  He  had  begun 
hfe  as  a  Presbyterian  of  the  strictest 
sect.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
astonished  and  shocked  his  friends  by 
joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Two  years  later  he  became  a  Uni- 
tarian, and  after  a  year  passed  at  a 
Unitarian  theological  seminary,  he 
abruptly  joined  the  Methodists,  and 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher.  In  all 
these  sudden  changes  no  one  doubted 
his  perfect  sincerity.  He  was  a  bom 
enthusiast,  and  it  was  probably  be- 
cause his  feelings  and  convictions 
were  always  intense  at  the  beginning, 
that  they  soon  burned  themselves  out. 
Tall,  thin,  with  a  high  forehead 
slightly  receding,  and  with  large 
luminous  eyes  that  glittered  as  he 
poured  out  his  torrent  of  impassioned 
words,  and  held  the  gaze  of  his 
hearers  with  inexorable  hypnotic 
force,  he  was  a  striking  figure  in  the 
pulpit.  Women  adored  him,  and 
men  listened  to  his  preaching  with 
quickened  pulses  and  a  tightening  of 
the  throat;  and  the  next  day  won- 
dered why  they  had  permitted  him 
to  obsess  them. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  West 
Carthage,  Wallace  had  yielded  to  a 
sudden  conviction  that  he  was  called 
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to  be  a  missionary.  He  would  go 
to  the  heathen  of  Central  Africa — to 
tribes  that  were  utterly  savage  and 
fierce ;  and  he  would  devote  his  life  to 
the  glad  task  of  teaching  them  the 
way  of  life.  What  if  they  did  reject 
and  slay  him!  He  would  thereby 
earn  a  martyr's  crown.  He  saw  him- 
self bound  to  a  stake,  and  undergoing 
frightful  tortures  with  a  calm  smile 
of  forgiveness  on  his  lips.  He  could 
hear  himself  singing  a  rapturous 
psalm  as  his  last  moments  were  at 
hand,  and  tears  of  splendid  pity  for 
himself  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  pic- 
tured his  triumphant  death.  It  was 
in  this  frame  of  mind  that  he  preached 
his  missionary  sermon,  and  the  Meth- 
odist congregation  felt  that  Provi- 
dence had  sent  them  the  very  man  to 
carry  out  their  plan  of  sending  out  a 
missionary  of  their  own,  and  thereby 
bringing  low  the  pride  of  the  Baptist 
Sunday-school. 

Wallace  fell  readily  into  the  scheme, 
and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
start  at  once  for  Central  Africa.  The 
pastor  of  the  church,  who  had  been 
reading  a  history  of  Kitchener's  con- 
quest of  the  Soudan,  suggested  that 
Khartoum  was  the  very  place  where 
a  missionary  was  imperatively  needed, 
and  to  Khartoum  it  was  decided  that 
Wallace  should  go.  He  had  never 
before  heard  the  name  of  the  place, 
but  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  Af- 
rican geography  all  places  South  of 
Cairo  were  part  of  the  Central  Africa 
that  was  calling  out  to  him  for  help. 
Being  told  that  Arabic  was  spoken  in 
the  Nile  region  he  bought  an  Arabic 
grammar,  and  during  his  journey 
to  Egypt  studied  it  diligently.  Like 
many  men  of  deficient  education  he 
found  that  he  could  acquire  a  col- 
loquial knowledge  of  a  language  with 
less  time  and  effort  than  are  required 
for  the  task  by  men  of  thorough  cul- 
ture. This  discovery  strengthened 
his  conviction  that  he  had  a  Divine 
call  to  Africa.  It  gave  him  a  vague 
feeling  that  in  his  case  the  Pentecostal 
miracle  of  tongues  was  to  some  extent 
repeated.  Clearly  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  preach  to  Arabic- 
speaking  tribes,  and    he  did  not  for 


an   instant  doubt  that  a  wonderful 
success  would  attend  upon  his  labors. 

Egypt  enraptured  him,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  Oriental  strangeness,  and 
partly  because  he  felt  that  the  land 
had  been  given  to  him  for  a  spiritual 
possession.  During  the  long  journey 
up  the  river  to  Wady  Haifa,  and 
thence  across  the  desert  that  scorches 
the  traveller  with  its  intolerable  heat 
by  day,  and  freezes  him  with  its 
sudden  cold  by  night,  he  watched  the 
blue-gowned  Arabs  with  a  jubilant 
sense  of  possession.  These  were  to 
be  his  converts.  They  were  simple 
folk — kindly  and  courteous.  They 
would  be  unable  to  resist  his  appeals ; 
to  combat  his  arguments.  He  would 
gather  them  all  in  as  converts.  He 
would  do  for  Egypt  spiritually  what 
the  English  were  doing  for  it  mate- 
rially. His  name  would  be  remem- 
bered forever,  even  when  the  names 
of  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Kitchener 
should  have  become  as  misty  as  those 
of  the  early  Egyptian  kings.  He  had 
been  entirely  willing  to  be  a  martyr, 
so  he  thought,  and  that  willingness , 
would  surely  be  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  Now  he  was  glad  to 
be  spared  in  order  that  he  might  do 
a  great,  a  marvellous,  an  unprece- 
dented work.  Those  were  his  Arabs, 
his  Nubians,  his  negroes,  whom  he 
watched  from  the  steamer  and  the 
train.  Little  did  they  suspect  who 
was  this  passer  through  their  land, 
and  what  he  was  destined  to  accom- 
plish. He  was  intensely  happy.  He 
wanted  to  break  out  into  triumphal 
psalms,  but  a  decent  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  his  hot  and  weary  fellow- 
travellers  restrained  him.  Meanwhile 
in  his  heart  he  was  singing  for  joy. 
He  had  found  the  path  in  which  he 
was  to  walk  in  proud  humility,  con- 
scious of  power  and  self-sacrifice; 
certain  that  he  was  in  the  right  way, 
and  that  nothing  could  thwart  his 
glorious  success. 

On  reaching  Khartoum.  Wallace 
found  a  small  vacant  house,  for  which 
he  bought  a  few  articles  of  furniture 
in  the  bazaar.  There  was  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  garrison  in  the  town,  but 
aside  from  the  British  officers  there 
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were  no  men  of  his  own  race  with 
whom  he  could  talk.  The  officers 
were  coldly  polite,  but  they  evi- 
dently did  not  care  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance.  Of  the  two  British 
regimental  chaplains,  one  was  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian.  The  former 
met  him  genially,  and  said  that  while 
he  did  not  agree  with  Wallace's  theo- 
logical views  he  wished  him  good 
luck  in  the  matter  of  converts.  **  But 
you  '11  never  get  any,  my  boy!  I  can 
tell  you  that  now.  It 's  easier  to  con- 
vert a  crocodile  than  an  Arab,  and  it 's 
myself  that  has  often  wondered  why 
King  Solomon  never  said  that  same. 
It  would  have  made  a  mighty  good 
proverb."  The  Presbyterian  returned 
Wallace's  salutation  when  they  met 
in  the  street,  but  the  Methodist  was 
soon  given  to  understand  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Calvinist  he  was  quite 
as  heretical  as  a  Mohapimedan. 

Wallace  was  thus  left  almost  wholly 
to  himself,  for  the  Irish  priest  seldom 
called  upon  him.  But  he  did  not  feel 
Jonely.  He  studied  Arabic  so  per- 
sistently that  at  the  end  of  three 
months  he  was  able  to  converse  easily 
with  the  natives,  and  to  begin  his 
missionary  work.  It  was  of  course 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  religious 
services  until  he  should  have  gathered 
a  sufficient  number  of  converts  to 
form  a  congregation,  but  he  fancied 
that  he  could  do  much  by  talking 
familiarly  with  the  people.  The  Ar- 
abs listened  to  him  with  the  grave 
courtesy  of  their  race.  The  negroes 
heard  him  smilingly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fierce  Soudanese  soldier,  who 
cursed  him  heartily  as  an  infidel. 
But  against  the  impregnable  rock  of 
Mohammedan  faith  his  impassioned 
exhortations,  his  earnest  arguments, 
his  lucid  exposition  of  the  Christian 
faith,  were  broken  into  futile  froth. 
The  Arabs  respected  his  sincerity, 
but  pitied  the  ignorance  of  the  man 
who  did  not  know  that  Christianity 
had  long  ago  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  newer  and  fuller  revelation  of 
Mohammed.  They  looked  upon  his 
preaching  as  we  should  look  upon 
an  astronomer  who  had  never  heard 


of  the  Copemican  system,  and  went 
about  lecturing  in  support  of  the 
Ptolemaic  theory. 

Wallace  was  slow  to  perceive  that 
his  mission  was  a  failure.  He  refused 
to  believe  such  a  thing  possible.  He 
could  not  understand  that  the  truth 
set  forth  with  eloquence  such  as  his 
could  fail  to  overwhelm  and  convince 
the  ignorant  natives.  For  months 
he  labored  incessantly  to  win  souls, 
but  not  one  single  convert  was  made. 
The  day  came  when  he  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  to  attempt  to 
convert  a  Mohammedan  to  Chris- 
tianity was  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
The  tenacity  with  which  the  Arabs 
clung  to  their  faith ;  their  calm  assump- 
tion that  all  other  religions  were  folly ; 
the  absolute  certainty  which  Islam 
brought  to  their  souls,  exasperated 
him.  Who  was  this  miserable  impostor 
Mohammed,  who  had  thus  made  spirit- 
ual slaves  of  so  many  millions  of 
men.^  He  knew  little  of  him.  He  had 
merely  thought  of  him  as  the  false 
prophet  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
the  most  successful  because  the  most 
impudent  of  all  false  prophets.  He 
had  classed  Mohammed  with'the  Mor- 
mon prophet,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Dowieites,  but  now  he  suddenly  re- 
solved to  know  more  of  him.  He 
sent  to  Cairo  for  Sale's  Koran,  and 
the  two  best -known  biographies  of 
Mohammed.  These  he  read  carefully, 
and  before  he  had  finished  them  he 
found  himself  filled  with  admiration 
of  the  genius  of  the  ignorant  Arab 
who,  although  unable  to  read  or  write, 
had  dictated  the  Koran,  and  had  im- 
posed his  revelation  upon  so  many 
nations  of  diverse  grades  of  intelli- 
gence and  civilization.  And  to  his 
surprise  he  found  that  the  creed  of 
Islam,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  excel- 
lent. True,  it  taught  that  Moham- 
med was  a  prophet,  and  it  said 
nothing  of  repentance,  of  faith  in 
Christ,  and  love  for  one's  neighbor. 
Could  these  be  added  to  the  teaching 
of  Mohammed  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Mohammedanism  and  Chris- 
tianity would  cease;  and  the  former 
would  become  little  more  than  one 
of  the  numerous  variants  of  the  latter. 
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As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  sat  by  the 
open  door  of  his  house  one  evening  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  Moham- 
med had  prophesied  that  after  him 
was  to  come  the  Mahdi.  whose  reve- 
lations would  complete  those  giv- 
en through  Mohammed — who  would 
close  the  long  line  of  prophets  that 
began  with  Adam.  Suppose  this 
Mahdi  were  really  to  appear,  and 
were  to  teach  repentance,  faith  in 
Christ,  and  love  for  one's  neighbor! 
There  would  then  be  no  further  need 
of  missions  to  the  Mohammedans. 
There  would  be  no  further  strife  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  two  great 
religions.  Suppose  that  the  Mahdi 
were  to  be  really  inspired,  or  at  least 
were  to  be  a  man  of  the  clear  vision, 
the  compelling  enthusiasm,  the  sub- 
lime devotion,  which  the  American 
missionary  was  persuaded  that  he 
himself  possessed!  What  might  not 
such  a  man  accomplish !  Why  should 
not  he,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  be  that 
Mahdi! 

He  sprang  up  from  his  chair,  and 
went  out  into  the  night.  The  hot 
glow  of  enthusiasm  was  upon  him. 
He  needed  air.  He  needed  the  soli- 
tude of  the  river,  the  silent  calming 
company  of  the  stars,  to  enable  him 
to  think  clearly.  He  walked  up  and 
down  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Southern  Cross  shone  low  in  the 
sky,  and  for  the  first  time  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  sky  was 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  stars 
that  he  had  never  seen  in  his  American 
home.  Did  they  prefigure  the  multi- 
tudes that  he  as  the  Mahdi  would  lead 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  There 
was  nothing  impossible  in  the  idea 
that  the  Arabs  would  accept  him  as 
the  Mahdi.  They  were  habituated  to 
think  that  the  Mahdi  might  appear 
any  day.  If  he  proclaimed  himself  as 
the  prophet  foretold  by  Mohammed 
there  would  be  those  who  would  at 
once  accept  him  as  they  had  accepted 
many  false  Mahdis  from  time  to  time. 
He  would  complete  the  revelation 
of  Mohammed,  and  whatever  strange 
doctrines  he  might  preach  they  would 
be  regarded  by  his  followers  as  equal 
in  authority  to  those  of  the  Koran. 


He  might  in  time  be  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  Mohammedan  world, 
and  the  transformation  that  he  would 
work  would  be  even  greater  than 
that  worked  by  Mohammed  when  he 
transformed  millions  of  pagans  into 
devout  monotheists.  It  was  for  this 
that  Providence  had  sent  him  to 
Africa,  and  had  brought  his  original 
mission  to  such  a  humiliating  failure. 
He  had  been  taught  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  a  frontal  attack  upon 
Mohammedanism  was  hopeless,  in 
order  that  the  true  way  in  which 
to  deal  with  Mohammedans  might 
be  shown  to  him.  How  grand  and 
glorious  was  the  future  that  awaited 
him,  now  that  he  knew  what  Provi- 
dence had  appointed  him  to  do! 

There  was  but  one  thing  that 
troubled  him.  How  could  he  tell 
Mohammedans  to  rely  for  salvation 
upon  Christ  alone !  That  they  would 
never  do,  for  it  would  be  nothing  less 
than  the  abandoninent  of  their  own 
prophet.  Would  he  be  justified  in 
teaching  that  salvation  must  be 
sought  through  Christ  and  Moham- 
med! The  addition  of  Mohammed's 
name  would  after  all  be  only  sur- 
plusage. It  could  do  no  real  harm, 
and  in  view  of  the  tremendous  in- 
terests at  stake  it  would  be  justifiable. 
Yes!  He  decided  that  to  bring  Mo- 
hammedanism into  such  close  rela- 
tions with  Christianity  that  it  would 
matter  little  whether  a  man  called 
himself  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist,  or  a 
Mohammedan,  would  be  the  noblest 
work  that  any  human  being  could 
accomplish,  and  that  if  this  could  be 
done  by  a  merely  nominal  recognition 
of  Mohammed  as  an  inspired  prophet 
it  would  be  criminal  folly  to  withhold 
such  acknowledgment.  Besides,  he 
had  very  nearly  convinced  himself 
that  Mohammed,  in  spite  of  the 
errors  that  he  taught,  was  in  reaKty 
a  prophet.  Else  how  could  he  have 
succeeded  as  he  had  succeeded. 

"I  am  the  Mahdi!"  the  missionary 
cried  aloud,  lifting  his  hands  high 
above  his  head  in  an  ecstasy  of  en- 
thusiasm. "This  time  I  shall  suc- 
ceed. I  shall  be  the  St.  Paul  of  a 
new    dispensation.     The    world    will 
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ring  with  my  name."  Two  Arabs 
who  were  passing  that  way  saw  the 
American  fall  on  his  knees  by  the 
river,  saw  him  lift  up  his  face  to 
heaven,  and  heard  him  pray  long  and 
fervently  in  his  own  language.  And 
when  he-  bowed  his  forehead,  and 
touched  the  ground,  they  wondered 
to  see  an  infidel  praying  like  one  of 
the  faithful. 

Mr.  Wallace  had  saved  money  from 
his  salary  during  his  stay  at  Khar- 
toum, and  he  had  besides  a  small  in- 
dependent income  of  his  own.  He 
would  be  able  to  live  after  the  simple 
manner  of  the  Arabs  without  feeling 
the  loss  of  his  salary.  The  following 
morning  he  went  to  the  bazaar,  and 
bought  a  blue  gallahiya  and  a  white 
turban.  He  cut  short  his  long  black 
hair.  His  complexion,  naturally  dark, 
had  by  continuous  exposure  to  the 
sun  become  but  little  paler  than 
that  of  the  average  Arab  of  the  vil- 
lages. Dressed  as  an  Arab,  and 
speaking  Arabic  with  perfect  flu- 
ency, his  true  nationality  would  not 
be  suspected.  He  would  call  himself 
Yusuf  Abdallah.  He  would  pray  in 
the  mosques  and  in  the  streets  as  the 
Arabs  prayed,  and  no  one  but  himself 
would  know  as  he  bowed  towards 
Mecca,  and  knelt  on  his  praying  car- 
pet, that  his  "{jrayers  were  those  of  a 
Christian.  He  was  eager  to  begin  his 
new  career.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  disappear  secretly  from  Khar- 
toum. The  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  would 
vanish  forever,  unless,  perhaps,  after 
he  had  established  his  position  as 
Mahdi,  and  had  converted  all  Egypt, 
he  might  reveal  his  true  name.  Never 
had  he  felt  so  exalted  in  spirit  as 
when  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass 
and  said  ** Salaam!  Ya  Yusuf!"  In 
the  Arab  dress  he  felt  that  he  was  no 
longer  an  American.  He  was  an 
Arab  through  and  through.  He  was 
not  merely  disguised.  His  soul  had 
taken  on  the  color  and  texture  of  an 
Arab  soul — so  he  said  to  himself. 
He  had  even  thoughts  of  some  day 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Two  days  later  Yusuf  Abdallah 
went  on  board  a  steamer  that  was 
bound   for   Gondokoro.     The   disap- 


pearance of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace 
from  Khartoum  excited  little  interest. 
It  was  remembered  that  he  was  fond 
of  collecting  butterflies  and  moths, 
and  that  he  had  often  been  seen  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  intent  upon  the 
capture  of  some  bright-winged  insect. 
In  all  probability  he  had  fallen  into 
the  river,  and  the  swift  current  had 
carried  him  away.  He  had  lived 
such  a  solitary  life  that  there  was  none 
to  mourn  him.  The  Irish  chaplain 
took  possession  of  the  few  articles 
that  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  put 
them  carefully  away  to  await  his 
possible  return.  In  a  fortnight  the 
Arabs  had  forgotten  that  there  had 
ever  been  such  a  man,  and  even  the 
Chaplain  remembered  him  only  when 
he  happened  to  notice  a  lamp  that 
the  missionary  had  left  behind  him. 
**Poor  chap!  His  light  has  gone  out 
forever" — was  the  sole  tribute  of 
remembrance  that  the  Chaplain  paid 
to  the  missing  man. 


II 


Yusuf  Abdallah  found  Gondokoro 
delightful  after  the  flat,  steaming 
monotony  of  Khartoum.  The  grassy 
plateau  twenty  feet  above  the  river, 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  forest  that 
shut  off  the  settlement  from  the 
heart  of  savage  Africa,  the  blue  moun- 
tains that  seemed  to  waver  mistily 
in  the  heated  air,  refreshed  the  soul 
of  the  man  who  had  lived  so  long 
on  the  muddy,  evil-smelling,  crowded 
plain  of  Khartoum.  The  river,  not 
yet  contaminated  by  the  swamps  of 
the  Bahr-el-Gazal  region,  flowed  with 
a  clear  strong  current  past  the  little 
village.  The  air  was  hot,  but  there 
was  a  certain  freshness  about  it,  due 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  Gondokoro 
was  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  round-topped  mountain,  behind 
which  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning, 
resembled  closely  a  mountain  at 
which  he  had  looked  a  thousand 
times  from  the  door  of  his  childhood's 
home  in  New  England,  and  he  pleased 
himself  with  the  fancy  that  it  was  the 
same  familiar  mountain  which,  like 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  had  gone  before 
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him  to  show  him  the  way  to  Africa, 
and  had  rested  over  against  Gondo- 
koro  as  a  token  that  here  was  the 
place  that  Providence  had  prepared 
for  him. 

Gondokoro,  which  in  the  days  of 
the  slave  traders  had  been  of  some 
importance,  was  now  ruinous  and 
half  deserted.  A  score  of  Arabs  and  a 
like  number  of  negroes,  together  with 
the  inevitable  Greek  trader,  made  up 
the  entire  population  of  the  town. 
Yusuf  took  possession  of  a  deserted 
house,  furnished  it  with  a  table, 
two  chairs  and  a  native  bed  bought 
from  the  Greek,  and  lost  no  time  in 
boldly  proclaiming  that  he  was  the 
Mahdi.  The  Arabs  heard  him  with- 
out surprise.  They  knew  that  the 
Mahdi  was  to  come,  and  that  many 
false  Mahdis  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Mohammed.  It  was,  in 
their  opinion,  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  stranger  should  be  the  true 
Mahdi,  and  they  were  quite  ready 
to  listen  to  him. 

As  Yusuf  preached  to  them  his 
new  revelation  they  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  it.  All  the  false 
Mahdis  had  promised  war.  This  one 
alone  promised  peace.  It  was  to 
have  been  expected  that  the  preaching 
of  the  true  Mahdi  would  differ  widely 
from  that  of  the  false  Mahdis.  Yustif 
was  evidently  a  faithful  follower  of 
Mohammed — a,  Moslem  more  devout 
than  any  of  themselves.  His  teach- 
ings were  intelligible  and  attractive. 
Here  at  last  was  the  true  Mahdi, 
for  whom  the  Mohammedan  world 
had  so  long  waited.  In  a  short  time 
Yusuf  had  made  converts  of  nearly 
every  Arab  and  negro  in  Gondokoro, 
and  even  the  Ban  savages  who,  from 
time  to  time,  wandered  into  the  town, 
listened  to  him  reverently,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  became  his  followers. 

His  first  assault  as  Mahdi  upon 
Mohammedanism  was  beyond  ques- 
tion a  great  success.  He  was  corre- 
spondingly encouraged  and  exalted. 
He  had  begun  his  work  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  not  precisely 
what  he  had  represented  himself  to 
be.  Before  five  months  had  passed 
he  had  come  thoroughly  to  believe 


in  himself  and  his  prophetic  office. 
He  was  convinced  that  Mohammed 
had  been  divinely  inspired  when  he 
foresaw  the  coming  of  the  Mahdi.  He 
was  now  certain  that  he  was  the  in- 
strument of  Heaven,  forged  in  the 
fire  of  failure,  till  made  fit  to  do  the 
work  prepared  for  him.  He  was 
convinced  that  in  a  little  while,  as 
soon  as  his  faith  had  grown  some- 
what stronger,  he  would  be  able  to 
work  miracles.  Already  he  had  twice 
laid  his  hands  on  the  sick  and  they 
had  recovered.  Soon  he  would  try 
some  more  striking  miracle,  such, 
perhaps,  as  causing  a  palm  tree  to 
wither  at  his  command.  The  tree 
would  obey  him,  for  was  he  not 
already  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit! 
And  when  the  Mohammedans  saw 
that  he  had  the  witness  of  miracles 
they  would  not  hesitate  an  instant 
in  accepting  him. 

Having  completed  the  conquest  of 
Gondokoro,  Yusuf  planned  to  proceed 
to  Uganda,  where  he  knew  that  there 
were  many  followers  of  Mohanmied 
and  not  a  few  Christians.  These  he 
would  add  to  his  fold,  for  he  was 
now  convinced  that  he  had  a  mission 
to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Moham- 
medans. He  foresaw  that  all  Uganda, 
with  its  teeming  population,  would 
accept  him.  When  this  had  been 
accomplished  he  would  be  ready  for 
a  triumphant  return  to  Khartoum, 
and  the  conversion  of  all  Egypt. 
There  were,  he  was  forced  to  admit, 
certain  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this 
projected  invasion  of  Uganda.  The 
march  thither  would  be  long  and 
difficult,  and  the  tribes  whom  he  would 
meet  would  be  hostile.  It  might 
be  well  to  defer  the  journey  for  a  time, 
until  his  miraculous  powers  should 
be  further  developed,  and  he  could 
summon  angels  to  his  aid,  in  case  of 
danger. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January 
that  Yusuf  had  left  Khartoum.  In 
the  following  October  a  Government 
steamer  was  about  to  leave  Khartoum 
for  the  White  Nile.  Lieutenant 
Scrope,  a  young  officer  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  was  to  accompany  the 
steamer,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
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truth  of  the  report  that  the  sudd  was 
again  forming  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
region  and  promised  to  blockade 
the  river. 

**  After  you  get  through  with  that 
business,"  said  Scrope's  commanding 
officer,  "you  will  look  in  at  Gondokoro 
and  suppress  the  new  Mahdi.  We  've 
had  trouble  enough  with  the  last 
Mahdi,  and  don't  propose  to  tolerate 
another.  So  far  as  we  know,  this 
fellow  has  n't  made  any  trouble  yet, 
but  I  don't  mean  that  he  shall  have 
any  further  chance  to  make  trouble. 
You  *11  invite  him  to  come  back  to 
Khartoimi  with  you,  and  see  that 
he  accepts  the  invitation.  Avoid 
making  any  row  if  you  can  help  it, 
and  I  fancy  that  with  a  little  tact 
you  can  manage  the  thing." 

Lieutenant  Scrope  reached  Gondo- 
koro before  Yusuf  had  decided  upon 
the  date  of  his  projected  departure 
for  Uganda.  No  sooner  had  the 
steamer  been  made  fast  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  point  where  a  de- 
pression in  the  bluff  made  it  possible 
for  the  Maxim  gun  on  the  upper  deck 
to  sweep  the  town,  than  Scrope,  ac- 
companied by  a  solitary  Soudanese 
soldier,  made  his  way  to  the  house 
of  the  Mahdi,  and,  lifting  the  curtain 
that  supplied  the  place  of  a  door, 
entered,  leaving  the  soldier  outside. 

Yusuf  was  seated  reading  by  the 
table.  The  lieutenant  drew  himself 
stiffly  up  and  saluted,  at  the  same 
time  using  the  customary  salutation 
of  a  Christian  to  a  Mohammedan. 
Yusuf  replied,  welcoming  his  visitor 
and  asking  him  to  be  seated. 

**So  thou  art  the  Mahdi,"  said  the 
Englishman,  still  speaking  in  Arabic, 

**Thou  hast  said,"  replied  Yusuf. 
And  he  gazed  sternly  and  steadily 
at  Scrope,  his  piercing,  luminous  eyes 
challenging  contradiction. 

Scrope  returned  the  gaze  unflinch- 
ingly, and  in  so  doing  it  flashed  upon 
him  that  there  was  something  familiar 
in  the  man's  face.  He  glanced  at  the 
book  that  the  Mahdi  had  been  read- 
ing, and  saw  by  the  title,  as  the  book 
lay  open  and  face  downwards  on  the 
table,  that  it  was  a  volume  of  English 
sermons.    Then  he  noted  that,  besides 


an  insect  net,  and  a  bottle  evidently 
containing  some  chemical  used  in 
preserving  insects,  there  were  on  the 
table  an  English  Bible  and  Sale's 
Koran.  Here  was  an  Arab  who 
read  English  and  collected  butter- 
flies! "By  Jove!  "  thought  the  lieu- 
tenant, **  I  wonder  if  the  fellow  is 
an  English  renegade!" 

Scrope  looked  again  intently  at  the 
Mahdi.  "I  have  it!"  he  exclaimed 
in  English.  '*You're  the  American 
missionary  that  disappeared  from 
Khartoum  last  winter.  So  you  have 
gone  fantee  and  set  up  as  a  Mahdi. 
That  *s  rather  a  nun  start  for  a  mis- 
sionary!" 

"What  I  was  is  of  no  import- 
ance," replied  Yusuf  in  English.  "I 
am  now  the  Mahdi — the  prophet 
whom  Mohanimed  foretold  was  to 
come.  I  am  the  messenger  of  the 
Most  High,  sent  to  call  these  people 
to  repentance." 

"That 's  all  very  well,"  said  Scrope, 
"but  you  see  we've  had  a  little  ex- 
perience with  Mahdis  and  the  breed 
isn't  popular  with  us.  I  think  you 
had  better  come  back  to  Khartoimi 
with  me  to-morrow.  I  have  orders 
to  invite  you  there." 

"You  mean,"  said  Yusuf,  "that 
you  intend  to  arrest  me  and  carry 
me  by  force  to  Khartoum." 

"  O !  we  '11  call  it  an  invitation — 
a  pressing  invitation,  if  you  like," 
replied  the  Englishman.  "You're 
not  very  safe  here.  The  Bari,  you 
know,  might  attack  you  any  day. 
You  '11  be  quite  comfortable  on  the 
steamer." 

"You  will  do  a  wicked  and  blas- 
phemous thing  if  you  interfere  with 
my  work,"  cried  the  Mahdi,  rising 
to  his  feet  and  facing  Scrope  with 
an  impassioned  dignity  that  the 
lieutenant,  in  spite  of  himself,  ad- 
mired. "Take  care  what  you  do. 
In  fighting  against  me  you  are 
fighting  against  one  sent  from  on 
high." 

"Precisely  so,"  said  Scrope  sooth- 
ingly. "Have  it  your  own  way. 
Only  be  ready  to  start  by  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow.  Say  what  you  like  to 
your  people,,  but   don't  suggest  to 
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them  that  a  row  would  do  any  good. 
I  have  plenty  of  force  with  me  to 
wipe  out  Gondokoro  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  which  of  course  it 
won't  be,  for  I  can  see  that  you 
will  do  the  sensible  thing/* 

Yusuf  sank  back  into  his  chair  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Scrope  saw  a  tear  trickle  between 
the  clasped  fingers.  He  rose  abruptly 
and  said:  "I  must  be  going  now.  I 
will  call  for  you  to-morrow  at  nine 
o'clock  sharp.  You'll  not  be  put 
to  much  inconvenience  at  Khartoum, 
and  if  you  want  to  return  to  your 
own  country,  I  've  no  doubt  that 
you  \\'ill  be  allowed  to  do  so." 

The  Mahdi  did  not  reply,  nor  lift 
his  face  from  his  hands.  Scrope 
went  out  quietly,  wondering  whether 
Yusuf  was  an  impostor  or  a  mad- 
man, and  rather  inclined  to  accept 
the  latter  as  the  simplest  solution 
of  the  unprecedented  phenomenon  of 
an  American  missionary  turned  Mo- 
hammedan. 

Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  Lieutenant  Scrope, 
with  ten  Soudanese  soldiers  and  an 
English  sergeant,  arrived  before  the 
Mahdi 's  house.  He  found  the  entire 
population  of  Gondokoro  assembled 
opposite  the  house,  evidently  waiting 
for  the  Mahdi 's  appearance.  The 
men  were  obviously  unarmed,  and 
there  were  no  signs  that  they  con- 
templated violence.  It  was  plain 
that  the  Mahdi  had  called  them 
together,  and  Scrope  assumed  that 
it  was  in  order  that  he  might  bid 
them  a  formal  farewell. 

Presently  the  curtain  of  the  Mahdi's 
house  was  lifted,  and  he  came  forth. 
He  walked  slowly  past  the  lieutenant, 
without  apparently  seeing  him.  His 
head  was  slightly  bowed,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  One 
hand  was  carried  in  the  bosom  of  his 
gallabiyay  and  the  other  drooped  by 
his  side.  Arrived  midway  between 
his  house  and  the  assembled  people 
he  stopped  and  turning  to  Scrope 
said  in  English:  **Have  I  permis- 
sion to  say  a  few  words  to  my 
people?" 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  Scrope.   "  Take 


ten  minutes  if  you  wish.  There  is  no 
hurry." 

The  Mahdi  drew  himself  up  to 
his  ftill  height  and  began  to 
speak. 

**  My  people, "  he  said,  '*  I  am  about 
to  leave  you.  I  am  going  on  a  long 
journey,  but  I  will  return.  I  will 
return  in  garments  shining  brighter 
than  the  sun  at  mid-day,  and  with 
me  there  will  be  a  legion  of  angels, 
who  will  testify  for  me.  Keep  the 
faith  that  I  have  taught  you.  Live 
in  peace  with  all  men,  and  wait  in 
patience  for  my  sure  return." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  the  hand 
that  was  in  his  bosom  was  lifted  to 
his  mouth.  » 

**Here!  None  of  that!"  cried  the 
lieutenant,  springing  forward. 

But  he  was  too  late.  The  Mahdi 
turned  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
that  seemed  exultant — a  smile  that 
was  at  once  triumphant  and  scornful. 
Suddenly  his  features  were  frightfully 
contorted.  He  clutched  at  the  neck 
of  his  gown  as  if  to  tear  it  open.  A 
horrible,  hoarse,  inhuman  cry  burst 
from  his  heaving  chest,  and  he  fell 
almost  at  the  lieutenant's  feet. 

Scrope  kneeled  at  the  side  of  the 
Mahdi.  '*  Prussic  acid ! "  he  muttered 
to  himself,  as  the  faint  odor  came 
to  his  nostrils.  The  man  was  quite 
dead. 

Scrope  rose  to  his  feet,  and  address- 
ing the  people  who  had  remained  silent 
spectators  of  the  Mahdi's  death  said: 
"You  have  heard  what  your  prophet 
has  said.  Bury  him  decently;  obey 
his  commands,  and  wait  for  his 
return." 

As  he  marched  his  men  back  to  the 
steamer  he  heard  the  wail  of  the 
women,  and  quickened  the  pace,  for 
the  sound  troubled  him. 

"  I  'd  give  a  good  deal,"  said  Scrope 
to  the  sergeant,  as  the  vessel  cast 
off  and  steamed  away  for  Khartoum, 
**  I  'd  give  a  good  deal  to  know  whether 
that  poor  beggar  was  stark  mad  or 
only  an  ordinary  impostor.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  saved  us  a  lot  of  bother, 
and  if  his  people  wait  quietly  till 
he  returns  we  sha'n't  have  anything 
to  complain  of." 


A  FOREIGN  TOUR  AT  HOME 

By  HENRY  HOLT 
II 


■  HE  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado, 
in  Arizona,  is 
probably,  of  al! 
great  natural  ob- 
jects known  to 
men,  the  one  of 
which  it  is  hardest 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  by  either 
words  or  pigments.  Its  elements  are 
so  enormous  that  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  can  be  depicted  together 
on  any  practicable  canvas  without 
losing  the  impression  of  the  immensity 
of  each.  For  this  there  are  several 
reasons  that  do  not  apply  regarding 
other  immensities.  Ordinary  moun- 
tain forms  we  arc  used  to,  and  a  few 
hints  on  paper  or  canvas  guide  the 
imagination  safely;  but  the  forms  of 
the  canyon  are  not  like  anything  else 
except  some  smaller  things  that  have 
been  suggested  by  them,  or  by  certain 
humble  prototypes  of  them.  These 
smaller  forms  are  some  temples,  prin- 
cipally in  Mexico  and  India;  and  when 
one  looks  at  any  picture  of  the  moun- 
tains (I  literally  mean  mountains)  in 
the  Grand  Canyon,  he  involuntarily 
scales  them  by  the  pictures  he  has 
seen  of  these  temples,  and  so  gets  the 
impression  of  sizes  of  buildings  instead 
of  sizes  of  mountains.  This  is  well  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  one  among  the 
scores  of  mountains  in  the  canyon  has 
been  named  the  Temple  of  Shiva,  and 
yet  it  is  probably  as  large  as  Mount 
Chocorua  in  New  Hampshire,  to 
which  its  lines  have  some  slight 
general  resemblance.  But  then  its 
colors!  Chocorua  has  a  dull  gray 
peak  rising  out  of  a  green  forest; 
the  temple  has  half  a  dozen  stories 
diminishing  to  a  cupola,  their  respec- 


tive colors  running  from  bright  gray- 
ish buff  to  a  red  that  glows  in  the  sun 
like  rubies;  and  the  roof  that  slopes 
up  from  each  red  story  to  a  gray  one 
is  generally  of  mixed  gray  debris  and 
bright  green  foliage,  while  the  roof 
running  from  each  buff  storv  to  the 
red  one  above,  is  a  mottled  red.  And 
this  glowing  structure,  remember,  is 
as  big  as  Chocorua,  and  stands  out 
alone  and  distinct.  Yet  not  only  is  it 
difficult  to  convey  an  impression  of 
these  glowing  colors  in  themselves, 
but  the  variety  of  them  through  the 
whole  canyon  is  so  utterly  different 
from  anything  we  associate  with 
great  objects  elsewhere,  that,  when 
represented  in  pictures,  they  invari- 
ably bring  one's  ideas  down  to  the 
association  of  jewel-boxes,  and  put 
all  estimate  of  grand  dimensions  out 
of  mind. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  essay  the 
impossible  task  of  conveying  an  im- 
pression of  the  color,  light  effects,  or 
even  forms,  except  as  these  are 
naturally  treated  in  connection  with 
the  dimensions.  Of  these  last,  as 
figures  can  help,  it  may  be  possible  to 
give  some  notion;  and  with  such  a 
notion,  the  reader  may  perhaps  read 
photographs  and  colored  postcards 
with  less  inadequate  results. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  canyon  and  its  contents. 

For  the  canyon,  imagine  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson  to  extend  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  sea  to 
Albany,  and  a  third  that  distance 
farther;  or  perhaps  it  will  give  a  better 
picture  to  conceive  it  about  as  long 
as  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  Im- 
agine the  average  height  of  these 
precipices  to  be  about  twelve  times 
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that  of  the  Palisades.  Let  the  middle 
third  of  this  colossal  chasm  run  east 
and  west,  the  easterly  third  north- 
erly and  the  westerly  third  southerly. 
The  greatest  width  of  the  chasm 
is  four  times  that  of  the  Tappan 
Zee,  its  average  width,  say  three 
times;  but  its  sides  are  vastly  more 
broken  than  those  of  the  Palisades, 
by  side  canyons,  incurves  and  pro- 
jections, often  of  the  most  abrupt 
and  extreme  character.  And  out 
of  these  projections,  the  elements 
have  carved  castles,  cathedrals,  tem- 
ples and  fantasies  innumerable.  This 
great  chasm  is  a  channel,  or  rather  a 
series  of  channels,  narrowing  down  in 
steps  cut  by  the  sea  which  formerly 
covered  the  Colorado  desert.  As 
the  sea  has  gradually  found  its  way 
to  the  ocean,  its  channel  has  nar- 
rowed, stratum  by  stratum,  and 
therefore  each  one  of  these  steps  is 
something  like  the  Palisades,  but 
averaging  twice  as  high — a  precipice, 
sometimes  with  debris  sloping  to  the 
top  of  the  precipice  next  below,  some- 
times, in  protected  spots,  rising  sheer, 
maybe  a  thousand  feet.  These  steps 
of  strata  alternate  in  color,  as  in 
the  Temple  of  Shiva.  That  graceful 
and  beautiful  object  is  simply  a  mass 
upon  which  the  water  has  worked 
all  sides,  while  the  walls  of  the  can- 
yon have  been  carved,  where  flat, 
upon  but  one  side,  though  there  are 
projections  of  all  sorts  which  the 
water  has  not  entirely  car\'ed  away 
from  the  main  wall.  One  I  re- 
member is  as  if  another  ** temple" 
stood  out  from  the  wall,  all  but  one 
side,  which  is  connected  by  two  or 
three  stories,  or  layers  of  strata, 
which  the  water  did  not  cut  out. 

The  water  cut  through  six  strata 
of  limestone  and  sandstone,  before 
reaching  the  fundamental  frame  of 
the  earth.  The  upper.  Major  Powell 
(from  whom  the  following  details  are 
condensed)  calls  the  tower  limestone, 
from  the  carv'ings  it  has  taken.  Its 
depth  is  about  looo  feet — more  than 
treble  the  average  height  of  the 
Palisades.  It  has  varying  shades  of 
buff.  Under  this,  the  narrowing 
flood    came    to    800    feet    of    bright 


red  sandstone,  which  stretches  like  a 
ribbon  along  the  whole  landscape. 
Powell  calls  it  the  banded  sandstone. 
There  is,  next  below,  a  1600-foot  bed 
of  limestone — nearly  six  times  as 
high  as  the  Palisades.  This  lies 
under  seams  of  iron,  which  have 
stained  it  a  red  almost  like  our  iron- 
stained  blood.  Under  this  is  a 
stratum  less  than  half  its  thickness, 
but  still  twice  as  high  as  the  Palisades. 
This  is  also  red,  but  of  a  much  lighter 
and  varied  shade,  and  seems  to  mark 
a  time  of  much  disturbance:  for 
sandstone  and  limestone  are  mixed 
in  it  in  widely  var5'ing  densities,  and 
it  is  worn  into  occasional  alcoves. 
One  of  these,  below  the  El  Tovar 
Hotel,  looks,  in  the  clear  air,  near 
at  hand  and  of  a  size  to  shelter  a  dozen 
people :  the '  arch  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral on  Momingside  Heights,  New 
York  City,  would  go  into  it,  and  a  sim- 
ilar arch  on  top  of  that.  The  fifth 
stratum  down  is  a  500-foot  bed  of 
slightly  greenish  sandstone,  mottled 
with  spots  of  brown  and  black.  Next 
is  a  motley-colored  bed  of  800  feet 
of  quartzites.  And  last  comes  a  bed. 
of  800  feet  of  black  quartz,  slates 
and  schist,  intershot  with  granite. 
This  bed  appears  as  a  broad  plateau, 
sometimes  miles  wide,  and  covered 
with  the  intermittent  vegetation  char- 
acteristic of  the  great"  Arizona  plain. 
From  it  rise  the  heights  already 
described,  and  through  it  the  present 
Colorado  River  has  cut  a  bed  down  to 
the  elemental  granite — a  second  can- 
yon as  it  were,  \\4th  black  precipitous 
sides,  and  four  times  as  deep  as  the 
gorge  at  Niagara.  The  river  averages 
about  three  hundred  feet  wide,  though 
of  course  varying  considerably;  and 
yet  when  viewed  from  the  upper 
edges  of  the  canyon,  it  is  so  small 
compared  with  the  things  surround- 
ing it,  that  the  eye  generally  has 
to  search  it  out.  But  this  unnotice- 
able  stream  is  a  mighty  torrent  like 
that  which  rushes  through  that  same 
Niagara  gorge,  sometimes  forty  feet 
higher  in  the  middle  than  on  the 
sides,  and  has  whirled  to  death  many 
of  those  bold  enough  to  explore  it. 
On    the    plateau    gashed    by    the 
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black  gorges  of  the  ri\'er  and  a  few 
spring-time  tributaries,  there  is  seen_ 
from  the  hotel,  'way  down  some  three  * 
miles,  a  broad  green  ribbon  with 
some  curves  and  some  brown  spots 
at  one  end.  The  spots  are  houses, 
and  the  ribbon  is  a  grove  of  deciduous 
trees  about  an  immense  spring  and 
its  rivulet.  Two  fates  are  impending 
for  this  oasis — that  part  of  its  water 
shall  be  pumped  up  to  EI  Tovar,  and 
that,  unless  it  is  too  hot  down  there, 
it  shall  bear  a  new  hotel  reached  by 
cars  and  electric  lifts  and  trains,  and 
commanding  views  of  the  mountains 
in  the  canyon  projected  against  the 
sky,  instead  of  against  the  opposite 
wall  as  now  from  El  Tovar. 

Prom  the  plateau  awaiting  these 
possible  experient-es,  the  green  and 
gray  and  red  strata  rise,  usually  step 
by  step,  the  debris  at  the  foot  of 
each  step  varied  in  color  by  scatter- 
ing evergreens.  The  whole  suggests 
an  immense  jewel-box;  for  the  mind 
will  revert  to  the  l>elittling  compari- 
son. But  it  is  only  the  memory  of  the 
thing  that  keeps  forcing  that  com- 
parison :  in  presence  of  the  great  object 
itself,  the  mind  expands  with  it. 

Now  for  the  contents.     Take  the 


chief  peaks  of  the  Adirondack  range, 
carve  some  of  them  into  Indian  tem- 
ples, and  some  into  the  platform, 
pyramidal  temples  of  Mexico;  and 
then,  through  the  great  chasm,  scatter 
them,  with  enough  smaller  and  \-ari- 
ant  structures  to  give  contrasts  and 
emphasis,  over  a  space  only  twice  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  largest,  but  three 
times  as  long  as  the  whole  Adirondack 
chain.  Then,  leaving  enough  of  the 
green-gray  carpet  and  black  chasm 
threading  it,  for  emphasis,  scatter  in 
fantastic  small  objects  and  all  sorts 
of  peninsulas  extending  from  the 
great  objects  and  from  the  walls —  flat, 
peaked,  turreted.  Next  color  these 
structures  and  the  walls  of  the  great 
chasm  containing  them,  in  horizontal 
lines  of  red  and  gray  and  green  and 
buff,  so  that  they  will  glow  hke  modem 
decorative  windows;  and  then  pile  on 
more  color,  color,  color,  as  if  the  sun 
were  setting  red  and  yellow  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens  at  once. 
Then,  after  you  have  made  this  ob- 
ject which,  up  to  this  point,  may  to 
some  extent  be  describable ;  you  have 
only  got  the  beginning,  and  the  rest 
is  absolutely  indescribable,  for  it  is 
the  play  of  light  and  shadow  and 
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mist  and  storm.  Regarding  these, 
probably  only  two  things  can  rea- 
sonably be  said:  for  to  attempt 
anything  beyond  them  seems  hope- 
less;— opportunity  must  be  waited 
for.  and  it  does  not  come  at  clear  high 
noon,  when  shadows  are  short.  The 
stratified,  alcoved,  water  -  chiselled 
structures  breed  shadows  as  probably 
nothing  else  in  the  world  does.  At 
noon,  the  immensities  are  relatively 
flat;  they  grow  in  multitude  and 
variety  with  the  slant  of  the  sun,  and 
to  my  mind  they  attain  their  full 
majesty  only  when  the  sun  is  gone, 
even  though  the  color  goes  with  him: 
for  while  that  is  working  its  dazzling 
witcheries,  the  soul  is  not  open  to  the 
greater,  though  more  sombre,  spells 
of  what  I  can  only  again  call  the 
immensities. 

FROM  THE  GRAND  CANYON  TO 

LOS  ANGELES 

We  had  reached  the  canyon  in  the 
night.  Returning  by  dayhght,  we 
found  the  branch  road  uninteresting, 
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save  for  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
snow-clad  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
near  the  junction  with  the  main  line. 
These,  of  course,  have  no  geographical 
propinquity  to  the  chief  city  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  some  fifteen  hundred 
miles  away. 

The  moisture  of  the  territorj'  north 
of  the  canyon  is  said,  on  account  of 
a  gentle  slope  of  the  land,  to  be  cu- 
mulative toward  the  canyon,  but  the 
Game  slope  continues  on  the  southern 
side,  which  is  said  to  be  looo  feet 
lower  than  the  northern,  and  carries 
moisture  away.  Human  ingenuitj" 
has  not  yet  found  even  water  enough 
for  the  hotel:  it  is  brought  eight)' 
miles  by  rail.  Consequently,  while 
the  territory  north  of  the  canyon 
abounds  in  game,  that  to  the  south  is 
deserted,  and  its  foliage  is  nearly  all 
water-scorning  evergreen.  Only  plants 
thrive  there  which  can  throw  their 
roots  deep  down :  we  had  to  abandon 
efforts  to  carry  some  off,  because 
we  could  not  follow  their  roots  far 
enough  down  among  the  stones. 

From  the  junction   westward,   the 
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scene r>'  is  increasingly  interesting. 
As  we  descended,  the  country  grew 
more  like  the  New  England  hill  coun- 
try. And  again,  my  generalization 
in  Illinois.  Missouri  and  Kansas — 
that  a  flat  country  tends  to  produce  a 
flat\vitted  people,  and  that  a  diversi- 
fied country  tends  to  diversify  wit, 
seemed  negatived  by  this  day's  ride; 
for  the  country  has  great  variety  of 
surface,  and  still  the  few  houses  are 
poor,  and  the  life  must  be  narrow. 
There  is  no  proof,  though,  that  with 
the  time  the  fiat  States  have  had, 
Arizona  will  not  surpass  them. 

The  Colorado  River  that  one  may 
have  seen  in  the  morning,  threading 
its  colossal  canyon,  reflects  the  glow  of 
evening  some  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
between  low  banks,  and  is  wide  and 
shallow,  showing  many  flats  of  sand. 
Shortly  after  passing  over  the  long 
iron  bridge,  one  looks  back  on  the 
river  flowing  in  front  of  some  beauti- 
ful Gothic  hills  rather  strenuously 
named  The  Needles. 

After  the  crossing,  t.he  country  is  not 


unUke  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
but  more  arid,  with  fewer  deciduous 
trees,  and  on  a  larger  scale — the  moun- 
tains of  New  England,  with  an  occa- 
sional larger,  very  sharp,  or  verv' 
jagged  intruder. 

From  living  at  a  height  of  five  or 
six  thousand  feet,  we  were  again  do«n 
to  a  region  of  atmosphere,  and  it  was 
beautifully  shaded  around  these  hills 
opposite  the  declining  sun.  This  view 
back  into  Colorado  was  our  first  ex- 
perience of  California. 

Things  seemed  more  hke  those  at 
home  than  they  had  since  we  started. 
But  the  smaller  vegetation  rapidly 
grew  very  strange —great  cactuses, 
some  with  paddle  leaves  growing  out 
of  each  other  in  the  craziest  way. 
and  with  blossoms  on  their  edges; 
some  with  round  branches  as  thick  at 
the  ends  as  at  the  ground,  growing 
every  which  way  like  giant  bacteria; 
but  some  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more 
slender  green  stems  springing  up 
from  six  to  ten  feet  outward  from  a 
common  centre,    like    fountain    jets. 
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with   gorgeous  red    flowers   at   their 
ends. 

The  next  morning  having  passed 
tlie  desert,  we  awoke  in  the  flowering 
tropics.  Near  San  Bernardino.  I  first 
saw  the  eucalyptus,  at  least  in  its 
matured  state.  I  had  seen  it  before 
in  what  my  limited  knowledge  can 
give  no  better  name  than  its  formative 
state,  and  this  under  circumstances 
worth  telling.  In  the  seventies,  it 
was  much  mooted  whether  a  growth 
of  eucalyptus  would  rid  a  region  of 
malaria,  and  in  consequence,  in  some 
regions  where  the  tree  was  not  well 
known,  there  was  much  curiosity 
about  it.  In  June  '79.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. John  Fiske  and  I  were  having  a 
day's  ramble  about  Richmond  Hill, 
when  Spencer,  whose  eye  nothing 
seemed  to  escape,  although  he  was 
constantly  telling  us  interesting  things 
about  the  natural  objects  around  us 
(seldom  about  the  artificial  struc- 
tures), stopped  suddenly,  exclaiming: 
"Ah!  Here's  the  eucalyptus!"  It 
was  a  thin  green  shoot  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  without  a  sign  of  woody 
bark,  and,  I  think,  octagonal  in  sec- 
tion. Its  new  shoots  from  mature 
trees,  as  I  have  lately  often  observ^ed 
in  California,  are  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, only  round.     Spencer  explained 


to  us  that  as  it  matures,  it  becomes 
more  woody,  and  throws  out  bark. 
Well,  here  it  was.  at  San  Bernardino, 
running  to  sixty  feet  high  or  more, 
^^•ith  a  smooth  bark,  brown,  often 
hanging  in  strips  showing  a  greener 
bark  urdemeath.  Sometimes  the  tree 
spindles  almost  like  a  Lombardy  pop- 
lar, and  sometimes  it  is  as  round  and 
full  as  a  maple  or  a  chestnut.  I  like 
it  best  when  it  is  ^'ery  tall  and  not 
\'ery  broad,  and  a  little  ragged,  with 
its  foliage  in  bunches.  Altera,  who 
is  artistic  enough  to  hate  almost 
everything,  and  (to  be  safe)  ahvaj-s 
begins  by  haling  things,  began  thus, 
of  course,  with  the  eucalyptus;  but, 
as  she  often  does,  she  soon  began  to 
weaken,  and  when,  at  del  Monte,  she 
saw  a  \'er>-  good  picture  of  some 
immense  narrow  ones  bordering  an 
a\'enue,  like  apotheosized  poplars  (we 
have  a  mere  poplar  avenue  at  home), 
she  gave  in,  and  now  cannot  say 
too  much  for  the  eucalyptus.  Nor 
can  I — if  its  lover  can  only  manage 
to  li-\-e  where  it  will  grow;  it  is  such 
a  willing,  handy  tree,  of  such  quick 
response;  it  wiU  do  for  a  landscape 
anything  that  can  be  done  by  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  trees,  from  a 
juniper  to  an  oak — and  "do  it  while 
you  wait." 


At  Pasadena  iher 
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We  firet  learned  the  pepper  tree 
abuut  Albuquerque,  I  believe;  and 
near  San  Bernardino  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  orange  trees  sweeping  the 
ground  (one  can  walk  under  them  in 
Florida),  and  grape  vines  apparently 
standing  on  their 
own  bottoms, much 
like  tomato  vines. 
There  were  also 
trees  of  lemons, 
apricots  and  I 
know  not  what 
else. 

This  is  one  of 
the  garden  spots 
of  the  State,  where 
a  full  share  of  its 
wealth  from  fruit 
is  produced;  and 
yet  I  saw  little 
sign  about  the 
farmer's  home,  of 
his  life  being  any- 
thing but  a  bald 
one,  and  I  don't 
know  where  my  ■ 
theories  have  to  go 
by  this  time:  for 
though  the  country 
is  fiat  there  are 
plenty  of  moun- 
tains in  sight  to  hft 
a  man's  soul.  But  a  few  days  later. 
when  we  met  our  good  friend  the 
Professor,  he  told  us  things  that 
make  these  men  appear  among  the 
wisest  and  happiest  of  the  world's 
rank  and  file.  Cahfomia's  wealth  of 
fruit,  it  appears,  is  not  raised  on 
large  plates  by  ambitious  men,  but 
on  small  farms  by  men  content  with 
modest  plenty  and  abundant  leisure, 
Where  the  Kansas  man  works  e\'ery 
waking  hour  of  every  day  of  every 
year,  having  no  time  for  tii ought 
or  knowledge  or  accomplishment 
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even  "pleasure"  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  the  California  farmer  has  to 
work  but  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
year,  and  gets  a  long  vacation  with 
his  wife  and  children,  by  his  beau- 
tiful coast,  or  wherever  else  it  may 
please  him;  and 
his  wife  is  not,  like 
her  Eastern  sister, 
in  the  habit  of 
going  crazy. 

I  learned  later 
that  another  rea- 
son why  the  houses 
arc  small,  is  the 
same  as  with  the 
Denver  and  Kan- 
sas City  flats — the 
scarcity  of  "help," 
and  the  all-doing 
Chinaman. 

It  may  be  hardly 
worth  while  to  set 
down  such  gener- 
ally known  facts 
as  that  the  home 
lots  everj-where 
were  full  of  flowers, 
often  hedged  \\'ith 
them,  especially 
with  geraniums ; 
and  gencrallv  con- 
tained  two  or 
three  thick-trunked  low  palms.  The 
sidewalks  of  the  towns  were  often 
bordered  with  palms,  and  often,  in- 
stead of  being  turfed  outside  the 
flags,  as  in  the  East,  had  borders 
of  low- growing  flowers.  The  little 
houses,  too,  were  co\-ered  with 
flowering  vines,  that  we  knew  at 
home  only  as  carefully  trcllised 
creepers,  or  did  not  know  at  all. 
The  hedges,  when  not  of  flowering 
plants,  were  generally  of  rich  smooth 
cypress  —  which  is  denied  to  our 
Northern  climate. 


{  To  be  continued) 


SEAMAN'S  KN'ELL 

Where   the   Atlantic   runneth   free, 
^V^lere   the   Sea   hath   sovereignty. 
Where   the   Sun's   unsheathed   glaive 
Hath    answer   from    tlie    flashing   wave, 

There   thou   sinkest, — 

There   thou   drinkest 

Of  the   draught   from  which   thou   shrinkest, — 

There  thou  sinkest, 
And   the   deeps   go  over   thee. 

Thing,   where   sea-things   feed   and   die. 
Canst   thou   turn   thy   sightless  eye 
Upward?    through    the   cold,   cold   sea, 
Know   what   deeps  go   ovlt   thee? 

Thou    art    older, 

Thou   art   colder, 

Than   the   wave   that   weights   thy  shoulder: 

Naught    can    moulder 
In    the    grave    where    thou    dost    lie! 

Samuel  McCoy 


•AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT" 

By  ELLIOTT  FLOWER 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  G,  Dove 


I  WISH  people  would 
be  more  consider- 
ate; I  wish  they 
could  be  made  to 
understand  h  ow 
ven.-  trj'ing  it  is 
to  be  always  one 
of  the  stars  at 
public  functions;  I  wish  they  would 
let  me  sit  back  in  irresponsible  free- 
dom and  enjoy  the  proceedings  just 
once.  A  seat  on  the  platform  or  at 
the  speakers'  table  used  to  flatter 
me,  I  suppose,  but  that  is  so  far  in 
the  past  that  I  have  forgotten  the 
sensation. 

I  tried  to  make  Dummer  under- 
stand this  to-day,  but  he  is  very 
obtuse. 

"  I  thought  you  liked  it."  he  said. 
"  Like    it!"     I    expostulated    dis- 
gustedly.    "It   is   the   nightmare  of 
my  existence!" 

Dummer  had  just  asked  me  to  re- 


spond to  a  toast  at  a  banquet  to  be 
given  for  Lord  Doodles  and  a  party 
of  English  investors  in  American  se- 
curities.    He  seemed  much  surprised. 

"Then  why  do  you  do  it?"  he 
asked. 

"It's  my  infernal  good  nature, 
coupled  with  a  sense  of  duty."  I  told 
him  frankly.  "  I  feel  that  I  owe 
something  to  the  city  in  which  I  have 
achieved  success,  and  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  refuse  when  I  am  appealed  to 
in  its  name.  Then,  too,  you  people 
who  get  up  the  banquets  and  public 
meetings  rely  on  my  friendship,  and 
I  dislike  to  disappoint  you;  but  it 
is  really  an  imposition.  I  am  essen- 
tially a  modest  man,  and  it  is  most 
annoying  to  be  persistently  forced  to 
the  front." 

Dummer  intimated,  erroneously 
and  ungratefully,  that  I  had  been 
decidedly  active  in  these  matters 
myself  in  earlier  days,  and  that  my 
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efforts  to  secure  a  place  at  the  speak- 
ers' table  or  on  the  platform  had 
created  much  amusement  on  some 
occasions,  Dummer  is  a  tactless  and 
stupid  fellow.  I  explained  to  him 
that,  urged  by  others,  I  doubtless  had 
given  my  assistance  in  organizing 
these  affairs,  but  that 
self-exploitation  was 
foreign  to  my  nature, 

"Anyhow,"  I  added, 
"I  have  ser\'ed  my  term 
as  a  prominent  citizen, 
and  I  have  a  right  to 
retirement  now." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said 
Dummer;  "wewon'tput 
you  on  the  hst  of  speak- 
ers, but  we  can  count 
on  your  being  present, 
of  course," 

"  My  dear  sir."  I  re- 
plied, "you  might  as 
well  put  me  on  the  list 
at  once.  A  man  of  my 
prominence  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city  cannot 
escape  notice  in  such 
an  assemblage,  and  the 
chairman  would  cer- 
tainly have  me  on  my 
feet  at  some  stage  of 
the  proceedings."  "i 

"That's    all     right,"  i-ii 

returned  Dummer.  "  I  'II 
tell  the  chairman  to  let  you  alone." 
It  occurred  to  me  that  Dummer  was 
not    particularly    interested    in    the 
success  of  the  banquet. 

"Even  then,"  I  argued,  "some 
other  speaker  would  surely  address 
remarks  to  me  that  would  compel  a 
reply.  I  have  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  city's  commercial  interests  so 
long  that  I  cannot  hope  to  escape 
attention.  There  are  so  few  men 
who  can  speak  entertainingly  on  such 
an  occasion  that  there  would  be  sure 
to  be  a  call  for  me.  No ;  if  you  insist 
upon  my  presence,  I  must  be  prepared 
to  make  a  few  remarks;  it  is  the 
penalty  of  the  prominence  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Dummer.  "if  you 
feel  that  way  about  it,  we  '11  let  you 


off.  I  '11  tell  the  committee  you  can't 
be  present.  We  certainly  don't  want 
to  impose  on  any  one."  They  must 
have  been  crazy  to  put  Dummer  on 
the  committee;  a  man  with  so  little 
persistence  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  a  success  of  anything. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be 
disobliging."  I  explain- 
ed. 

"Perhaps  you're 
right,"  he  said;  "you  've 
done  your  share," 

"Rather  than  have 
the  affair  a  failure." 
I  told  him,  "I'll 
put  aside  my  personal 
inclinations." 

"Oh,  it  won't  be  a 
failure,"  he  insisted. 
"  I  guess  we  can  pull 
through  without  you 
this  time,"  Dummerhas 
a  most  unpleasant  way 
of  putting  things;  but  I 
could  not  see  that  that 
relieved  me  of  responsi- 
biHty;  I  should  not  like 
to  feel  that  I  had  sac- 
rificed any  business  in- 
terests to  my  personal 
convenience  and  pleas- 


A  "  Of  course,"  I    said, 

-e"  "if  the  committee  deems 

it     necessar\\     I     shall 

place  myself  in  tlie  vanguard  again." 

"No  need  of  it,"  said  Dummer. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  appear  selfish,"  I 
persisted,  determined  that  he  should 
understand  me,  "and,  while  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  a  respite  in  these 
matters,  I  shall  forego  the  rest  and 
modest  retirement  that  is  so  grateful 
tome,  if — - — " 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  'II  make  it  right  with  the 
committee." 

Dummer  annovs  me  exceedingly 
sometimes;  lie  seems  to  lack  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  perseverance. 

I  llinught  it  all  over  after  he  had 
left,  and  I  was  much  relieved  to  find 
that  I  had  really  succeeded  in  evading 
one  of  these  unwarranted  demands 
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upon  my  time.  Every  man  owes 
something  to  his  city  or  town,  and,  if 
his  natural  abiUty  has  forced  him  to 
the  front,  he  must  expect  to  make 
many  sacrifices  for  the  common  good; 
but  he  is  entitled  to  consult  his  own 
inclinations  occasionally.  I  had  done 
no  more  than  that,  and  surely  I  was 
justified  in  asking  the  favor  of  with- 
drawing into  the  background.  At 
the  same  time,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
sorry  for  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements.  Of  course  they 
desen-ed  disappointment  for  intrust- 
ing an  important  mission  to  such  an 
ass  as  Dummer,  but  some  of  them  are 
my  friends,  and  one  owes  something  to 
friendship.  Anything  short  of  com- 
plete success  would  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate thing  for  the  city  too. 

Perhaps,  I  reflected,  I  ought  to 
sacrifice  myself  for  the  general  welfare 
again.  I  recalled  some  of  my  previous 
successes,  when  I  had  lifted  the  gloom 
at  a  critical  moment  by  my  masterly 
presentation  of  some  phase  of  our 
material  prosperity,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  really  ought  to  be  among  the 
rcser\'es,  ready  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  those  on  the  firing-line  in  case  of 
necessity.  Possibly  I  would  not  be 
called  upon;  possibly  I  should  have 
the  long-sought  pleasure  of  being 
merely  "among  those  present."  This 
was  unlikely — I  founded  no  serious 
hope  on  it — but  it  was  a  possibility. 
I  would  not  decei\'e  myself  by  ex- 
peeling  to  be  thus  ignored,  but  there 
was  a  chance,  and  I  decided  that  I 
ought  to  take  the  risk. 

So,  regretfully  but  dutifully,  I  sent 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  my 
check  for  two  seats,  and  prepared  a 
little  impromptu  speech,  that  I  might 
not  be  caught  unprepared. 

The  banquet  for  Lord  Doodles  and 
the  visiting  Englishmen  was  the  most 
dismal  affair  I  ever  attendei.I ;  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  apologize  to  Mr,  Towne 
for  inflicting  it  upon  him. 

Mr.  Towne  happened  to  be  in  the 
city  that  day.  and  I  offered  him  my 
extra  seat.  He  is  looking  over  the 
ground  here,  with  a  view  to  taking 
over  a  street  railway  franchise,  and  he 


naturally  thought  my  influence  would 
be  of  value  to  him.     His  purpose  as 

the  representative  of  a  big  syndicate 
is  not  suspected  as  yet,  so  he  was 
anxious  to  keep  in  the  background. 

"In  that  case."  I  suggested,  "you 
will  not  care  to  sit  at  the  speakers' 
table." 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  replied.  "I  shall 
be  glad  to  meet  some  of  your  leading 
men,  but  I  wish  to  keep  out  of  the 
limelight  just  now." 

This  troubled  me  a  little.  K  he 
really  wished  to  be  inconspicuous,  it 
was  unfortunate  that  he  should  be 
my  guest. 

"I  shall  tr\'  to  remain  with  you," 
I  said,  "  but  if  they  insist  upon  having 
me  at  the  head  table,  you  will  pardon 
my  desertion." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  he  answered.  "  I 
shall  be  more  than  satisfied  to  have 
an  obscure  place  where  I  can  see  and 
hear.  As  a  study  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  men,  there  is  nothing  hke 
an  affair  of  this  kind." 
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"  I  have  tried  to  beg  off,"  I  ex- 
plained; "the  notoriety  of  leadership 
is  most  distasteful  to  me ;  but  a  leading 
citizen  is  not  always  permitted  to  con- 
sult his  own  wishes." 
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Mr.  Towne  was  vcn-  nice  about  it, 
but  there  was  no  nccasion  tn  desert 
him.  I  thought  it  probable  that  the 
committee  saw  that  I  had  a  guest  and 
hesitated  to  separate  us.  At  any 
rate.  nothing  was  said  about  trans- 
ferring me  to  the  head  table.  This 
was  a  great  relief  to  me,  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  for  the  success 
of  the  affair,  it  was  most  miserablv 
managed. 

"They  have  more  consideration 
than  1  expected,"  I  told  Mr.  Towne; 
"  I  hardly  dared  hope  that  they  would 
permit  me  this  desired  seclusion.  I 
shall  not  mind  saying  a  few  words 
from  our  table." 

"Perhaps  they  won't  need  you," 
he  .suggested. 

"I  iiope  they  won't."  I  returned 
fervently. 

Nevertheless,  I  deemed  it  iiiv  duty 
to  \vhisi>er  to  the  chairman  that  he 
could  rely  upon  me  if  he  struck  a 
snag.  He  thanked  me,  but  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  unnecessary.  I 
am  beginning  to  think  the  chairman  is 
ahnost  as  big  an  ass  as  Dummcr. 


I  was  surprised  to  find  that  we 
were  assigned  to  scats  in  a  really  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  room,  where  few 
except  those  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
would  know  of  our  existence.  This 
was  personally  gratifying,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  rather  shocked  by 
such  a  display  of  short-sightedness  on 
the  part  of  the  committee;  it  would 
have  been  so  much  wiser  to  keep  in 
touch  with  me.  However,  they  knew 
that  I  was  ready  to  step  into  the 
breach. 

The  speaking  was  dismally  poor — 
flippant  and  lacking  in  the  serious 
purpose  for  which  mv  remarks  are 
noted.  I  soon  saw  that  the  chairman, 
unless  extraordinarily  obtuse,  would 
see  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  me  to 
save  the  day.  and  I  hastily  went  over 
my  notes.  I  was  the  more  ready  to 
respond  because  I  wished  to  make  a 
good  impression  upon  Towne.  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  courtesy, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  si!ly  jokes 
and  sallies,  but  I  knew  it  must  be  a 
great  strain  upon  him  thus  to  keep 
up  appearances. 
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"Please  don't  judge  us  by  these 
ridiculous  efforts."  I  whispered  to  him. 
"We  are  capable  of  better  things." 

He  pretended  to  think  that  the 
speeches  were  really  clever.  ' '  I  guess 
they  won't  get  to  you,"  he  remarked; 
"the  men  on  the  programme  are  hold- 
ing the  crowd  all  right."  I  don't 
know  that  I  think  so  very  much  of 
Towne.  A  man  of  better  judgment 
should  be  chosen  to  represent  great 
nnancial  interests, 

1  caught  the  chairman's  eye  finally 
and  nodded  to  him,  to  indicate  that 
I  was  ready  to  take  up  the  burden. 
He  smiled,  but  he  evidently  lacked 
the  courage  to  interrupt  the  regular 
order.  Some  men  ne\'er  rise  to  emer- 
gencies. Even  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  set  programme  he  overlooked  me 
when  I  half  rose  as  a  sign  that  I  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  my  natural  in- 
clinations on  the  altar  of  duty.     A 


few  misguided  men  called  to  me 
to  sit  down,  and  Towne  took  the 
extraordinary'  liberty  of  pulling  my 
coat-tails. 

It  was  a  most  disappointing  affair. 
I  thought  Towne  treated  me  rather 
slightingly  toward  the  last,  but  I 
could  not  very  well  explain  that  my 
apparent  unimportance  was  due  to 
that  erratic  fool  Duramer.  Towne 
is  certainly  not  a  man  of  much 
intelligence. 

I  got  all  the  morning  papers,  to  see 
whether  any  of  them  made  editorial 
reference  to  the  blunders  of  manage- 
ment in  connection  with  me,  but  I 
found  that  I  was  merely  "among  those 
present."  This  is  personally  grati- 
fying, but — well,  they  need  never 
send  Dummer  to  me  again.  It  makes 
me  impatient  to  think  of  such  an 
unprogrcssive  fool  being  on  an  im- 
portant committee. 
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N  the  third  day  she 
opened  her  eyes 
to  the  sun  with  the 
thought  —  Where 
is  he?  From  the 
windows  of  her 
room  she  coidd  see 
the  two  pale  points 
and  the  narrow  way  of  water  that 
led  into  the  western  ocean.  Had  he 
sailed  out  yonder  west  into  the  East, 
into  that  oblivion  which  was  his  only 
safety,  forever  out  of  her  sight?  Or 
was  he  still  at  hand,  ignoring  warning, 
defying  fate?  **What  difference  can 
that  make  to  me  now?"  she  thought, 
"since  whether  he  is  here  or  yonder 
I  've  come  to  the  end."  She  drew  out 
the  sapphire  and  held  it  in  her  hand. 
The  cloud  of  events  had  cast  no  film 
over  its  lustre,  but  she  looked  at  it 
now  without  pleasure.  For  all  its 
beauty  it  wasn't  worth  what  they 
were  doing  for  it.  Well,  to-day  they 
were  both  of  them  to  see  the  last  of 
it.  To*day  she  was  going  to  take  it 
to  Mr.  Purdie,  to  deliver  it  into  his 
hands,  to  tell  him  how  it  had  fallen 
into  hers  in  the  goldsmith's  shop — 
all  of  the  story  that  was  possible  for 
her  to  tell.  For  the  rest,  how  she 
came  to*  fix  suspicion  on  the  jewel, 
he  might  think  her  fanciful  or  mor- 
bid. It  did  n't  matter  as  long  as  the 
weary  thing  was  out  of  her  hands.  It 
couldn't  matter!  She  had  made  it 
out  all  clear  in  her  mind  that  this 
was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

She  leaned  and  looked  through  the 
thin  veil  of  her  curtains  at  the  splen- 
did day.  It  was  one  of  February's 
freaks.  It  was  hot.  The  white  ghost 
of  noon  lay  over  shore  and  sea.  Be- 
neath her  the  city  seemed  to  sleep 


gray  and  glistening.  The  tops  of 
hills  that  rose  above  the  upcreeping 
houses  were  misted  green.  Across 
the  bay,  along  the  northern  shore 
there  was  a  pale  green  coast  of  hills 
dividing  blue  and  blue.  She  parted 
the  curtains  and,  leaning  out,  looked 
westward  at  the  white  sea  gate. 

A  whistle,  as  of  some  child  call- 
ing his  mate,  came  to  her  sweetly 
through  the  silence.  It  was  near, 
and  the  questing,  expectant  note 
caught  her  ear.  Again  it  came, 
sharper,  more  imperative,  directly  be- 
neath her.  She  looked  down;  she  was 
speechless.  There  was  a  sudden  wild 
current  of  blood  in  her  veins.  There 
he  stood,  the  whistler,  neither  child 
nor  bird,  but  the  man  himself — Kerr, 
looking  up  at  her  from  the  gay  oval 
of  her  garden.  She  recognized  his 
aspect,  his  gayest,  of  diabolic  glee. 
There  lurked  about  him  the  impish 
quality  of  the  whistle  that  had  sum- 
moned her. 

"Come  down,"  he  called. 

All  sorts  of  wonders  and  terrors 
were  beating  around  her.  He  had 
transcended  her  wildest  wish ;  he  had 
come  to  her  more  openly,  more  dar- 
ingly, more  romantically  than  she 
could  have  dreamed. 

**Come  down,"  he  called  again,  and 
waved  at  her  with  his  slim,  glittering 
stick.  How  far  he  had  come  since 
their  last  encounter,  to  wave  at  and 
command  her,  as  if  she  were  verily  his 
own!  She  left  the  window,  left  the 
room,  ran  down  the  stair. 

She  came  out  into  the  sun,  into  the 
garden  with  its  blaze  of  wintry  sum- 
mer, its  whispering  life  and  the  free 
air  over  it.  The  man  standing  in  the 
middle  of  it,  for  all  his  top  hat  and 
Gothic  stick,  was  none  the  less  its 
demigod  waiting  for  her,  laughing. 
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But  the  high  tide  of  his  spirits  was  only 
the  sparkle  of  his  excitement.  He 
was  there  with  something  of  mighty 
importance  to  say.  But  though  she 
was  beseeching  him  with  all  her  silent 
attitude  to  tell  her  instantly  what  the 
great  thing  was,  he  kept  it  back  a  mo- 
ment, looking  at  her  whimsically, 
indulgently,   even  tenderly. 

"I  have  come  for  you,"  he  said. 

**0h,  for  me!"  she  murmured. 
Surely  he  could  n't  mean  that !  He 
was  simply  putting  her  off  with  that. 

**I  mean  it,  I  mean  it,"  he  assured 
her.  **This  does  n*t  make  it  any  less 
real,  my  getting  at  you  through  a 
garden.  Better,"  he  added,  **and 
sweeter  of  you  to  make  the  duller 
way  impossible." 

She  took  a  step  back.  It  had  not 
been  play  to  her;  but  he  would  have 
it  nothing  else.  He,  too,  stepped 
back  and  away  from  her. 

**Come,"  he  said,  and  behind  him 
she  saw  the  lower  garden  gate,  that 
opened  on  the  grassy  pitch  of  the  hill, 
swinging  idle  and  open.  The  sight 
of  him  about  to  vanish  lured  her  on, 
and  as  he  continued  to  walk  backward 
she   advanced,   following. 

"Oh,  where?"  she  pleaded. 

*'With  me!"  Such  a  guaranty  of 
good  faith  he  made  it! 

She  tried  to  summon  her  reluctance. 

'* But  why?" 

''We'll  talk  about  it  as  we  go 
along."  His  hand  was  on  the  gate. 
'*We  can't  stop  here,  you  know. 
She'll  be  watching  us  from  the 
window." 

Flora  glanced  behind  her.  The 
windows  were  all  discreetly  draped — 
most  likely  ambush, — ^but  that  he 
should  apprehend  Clara's  eyes  be- 
hind them!  Ah,  then,  he  did  know 
what  he  was  about!  He  saw  Clara 
as  she  did.  She  would  have  been 
ready  to  trust  him  only  on  the 
strength    of    that.     Still    she    hung 

back. 

**But  my  things!"  she  protested. 
She  held  up  her  garden  hat.  **And 
my  gown!"  She  looked  down  at  her 
frail  silk  flounces.  Was  there  ever 
9.ny  woman  seen  on  the  street  like 
this? 


*'0h,  la,  la,  la,"  he  cut  her  short. 
**We  can't  stop  to  dress  the  part. 
You '11  forget 'em." 

She  smiled  at  him  suddenly,  looked 
back  at  the  house,  put  on  her  hat — ^the 
garden  hat.  The  moment  she  had 
dreaded  was  upon  her.  In  spite  of 
her  warning  reason,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, she  was  going  with  him. 

Beyond  the  looming  roofs,  as  they, 
descended  the  hill,  side  by  side, 
she  saw  white  sails  sinking  out  of 
sight.  All  the  little  panorama  upon 
which  she  had  looked  down  sprang 
up  around  her,  large  and  li^ng.  He 
whistled  to  the  car  as  he  helped  her 
down  the  last  steep  pitch,  whistled 
and  waved,  and  they  ran  for  it.  No 
time  for  back-looking,  no  time  now 
for  a  faint  heart.  Before  she  knew, 
they  were  fairly  crowded  into  the 
narrow  front  seat,  and  the  long  street 
was  running  up  to  them  and  streaming 
by. 

Then  suddenly  for  them  the  slid- 
ing panor^a  ceased.  The  car  had 
stopped  and  they  had  left  it,  and 
were  standing  upon  the  comer  of  a 
still  street  that  came  down  from  the 
high  hills  behind  them  and  crossed 
the  car  track  and  climbed  again  a 
little  way  to  curve  over  into  the  sky. 
Dingy  houses  two  blocks  above  them 
stood  silhouetted  against  the  blue. 
They  were  walking  upward  toward 
this  horizon,  leaving  color  and  motion 
behind  them.  Since  they  had  left 
the  garden  gate,  though  tHey  had 
looked  together  at  the  light  and  color 
of  the  pictures  moving  past  their  eyes, 
they  had  not  exchanged  a  word. 

But  all  at  once  he  stopped  at  the 
intersection  of  two  dusty  streets,  and 
his  eyes  peered  down  the  four  per- 
spectives like  a  voyageur  taking  his 
soundings. 

**Here  we  are,"  he  said,  and  indi- 
cated with  his  glittering  stick  straight 
before  them  a  little  house.  She 
wavered.  She  was  n't  afraid  of  her- 
self out  here,  out-of-doors  under  the 
sky,  but  she  was  afraid  that  those 
four  walls  might  shut  out  her  new  un- 
reasoning joy,  might  steal  away  his 
new  tenderness,  and  bring  her  back 
face  to  face  with  the  same  ugly  fact 
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that  had  confronted  her  in  her 
drawing-room. 

**0h,  no,"  she  said,  and  put  her 
hands  behind  her  with  a  determina- 
tion that  she  was  n't  going  to  move. 

**0h,  yes,*'  he  said,  but  he  didn't 
smile.  He  looked  at  her  quite  grave- 
ly, reproachfully,  and  the  touch  of 
his  fingers  on  her  arm  was  fine,  was 
delicate,  as  if  to  say,  **I  wouldn't 
harm  you  for  the  world." 

She  blushed  a  slow,  painful  crimson. 
She  had  n't  meant  that.  She  had  n't 
even  thought  of  it;  but  since  he  had 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  in. 
The  door  shut  behind  her  sharply, 
with  a  click  like  a  little  trap.  The 
little  restaurant  seemed  left  behind 
in  the  onward  march  of  the  city;  and 
its  faded,  kindly  face  was  but  a 
shadow  of  what  had  been  the  vigor 
and  flourish  of  bourgeois  Spain  thirty 
years  before.  There  was  no  one 
eating  at  the  little  tables,  no  one  sit- 
ting behind  the  high  cash  desk  in  the 
anteroom.  Not  a  stir  of  human  life 
in  all  the  place. 

"Hello,"  said  Kerr  among  the 
tables,  looking  around  him,  '*we've 
caught  them  asleep."  He  rapped  on 
the  wall  with  his  cane.  Flora  peered 
at  him  between  the  curtains,  all  her 
fascinated  apprehension  of  what  was 
to  follow  plain  upon  her  face.  **  Shall 
it  be  a  giant  or  dwarf? "  he  asked  her. 
"There  *s  nothing  I  won't  do  for  you, 
you  know." 

The  door  opened  and  a  little  girl 
with  a  long  black  braid  and  purple 
apron  came  in. 

"A  dwarf!"  cried  Flora.  She 
laughed  with  a  quick  relaxing  of  her 
strained  nerves.  It  might  almost 
have  been  the  truth  from  that  old 
little  swarthy  face  and  sedate  de- 
meanor that  hardly  noticed  them. 
The  child  walked  gravely  up  to  the 
desk,  and  mounting  to  the  high  stool 
struck   a   faint-voiced   bell. 

"There,"  said  Kerr,  "ends  for- 
mality. Now  let  the  real  magic 
begin!" 

"Not  black  magic,"  Flora  took  up 
his  fancy. 

He  had  drawn  out  a  chair  for 
her.     "That  depends  on  you.     I  'm 


not  the  magic-maker.  I  have  no 
talisman." 

She  felt  .the  conscious  jewel  bum  in 
her  possession.  She  looked  up  be- 
seechingly at  him,  but  he  only  laughed 
and  with  a  swing  lifted  the  chair  a 
little  off  the  ground  as  he  set  her  up 
to  the  table,  as  if  to  show  how  easily 
he  could  put  forth  strength. 

She  burst  out.  "Oh,  can't  you  see 
the  danger?" 

He  met  it  quietly. 

"Certainly.  I  have  been  seeing 
nothing  else  but  the  danger — ^to  you. 
Do  you  think  I  've  been  idle  all  these 
days?  Every  line  I  have  followed 
has  ended  in  that.  It 's  brought  me 
finally  to  this."  The  gesture  of  his 
hand  included  their  predicament  and 
the  dingy  little  room.  "You  '11  really 
have  to  help  me  after  all." 

"Oh,  haven't  I  tried  to?  Don't 
you  see  your  own  danger  at  all  ? " 

"No,  but  I'd  like  to."  He  leaned 
toward  her,  brows  lifted  to  a  quizzical 
peak. 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  you,"  she  de- 
spaired. "But  somehow  I  shall  have 
to  make  you  go." 

"That  will  be  easy,"  he  said. 
Leaning  back,  nursing  his  chin  in  his 
hand,  he  watched  her  with  a  gloomy 
sort  of  brooding.  *  *  You  know  what  it 
is  I  'rti  waiting  for.  You  know  I  won't 
go  without  it."  His  words  came 
sadly,  but  doggedly,  with  a  grim 
finality,  as  if  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  course  he  was  following  as  some- 
thing he  knew  was  inevitable."  The 
faintness  of  despair  came  over  her. 

"  Do  you  care  for  it  so  very  much  ? " 
she  asked  him,  trembling  but  valiant. 

"I  care  so  very  much,"  he  repeated 
slowly,  and  after  a  moment  of  wonder: 
"Why,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  not  for  tiiat,"  she  cried 
sharply.     "Not  for  the  sapphire." 

He  stared.  She  had  startled  him 
clean  out  of  his  brooding.  "In 
heaven's  name,  for  what,  then?" 

Oh,  she  could  never  tell  him  it  was 
for  him !  In  her  distress  and  embar- 
rassment she  looked  all  ways. 

His  quick  white  finger  touched  her 
on  the  wrist.     "For  Cressy?" 

The  abrupt  stem  note  of  his  ques- 
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tion  startled  her.  She  held  herself  stiff 
and  still  for  a  moment^  then:  **For 
every  one  in  this  wretched  business. 
I  have  to." 

**  Ah,"  he  sighed  out  the  satisfaction 
of  his  long  uncertainty,  **then  Cressy 
ts  in  It. 

*'No,  I  didn't  mean  that — ^you 
must  n't  think  it — I  can't  discuss  him 
with  you  1 "  She  was  hot  to  recapture 
her  fugitive  admission. 

**  Don't  let  that  disturb  you.  You 
have  n't  given  him  away  to  me.  I 
had  all  I  'm  likely  to  get  from  the  man 
himself." 

**He — ^he  told  you?"  she  faltered. 

**He  told  me  nothing.  Don't  you 
know  that  he  misdoubts  me?  I  got 
it  out  of  him,  by  sleight  of  hand — 
where  we  had  met  before."  He 
leaned  forward  sharply  across  the 
table.     "What  is  this  man  to  you?" 

He  was  going  too  far.  He  had  no 
right  to  that  question.  **The  man  I 
promised  to  marry."  Her  hot  look, 
her  cold  manner  defied  him  to  com- 
mand her  here.  Yet  for  a  moment, 
leaning  forward  with  his  clenched 
hands  on  the  table,  he  looked  ready  to 
spring  up  and  force  her  words  back 
on  her.  The  next  he  lee  it  go  and 
dropped  back  in  his  chair  again. 

"Quite  so,"  he  said.  "But  I 
did  n't  believe  it."  He  stared  at  her 
with  a  dull,  profound  resentment. 
"Yet  it's  most  possible;  since  it  is  n't 
the  sapphire,  it  would  be  that."  He 
mused.  "But,  you  extraordinary 
woman,  why  in  God's  earth — "  he 
broke  off,  still  looking  at  her,  looking 
with  a  persistent,  sharp,  studying  eye, 
as  if  she  were  the  most  puzzling  and, 
it  came  to  her  gradually,  the  most 
dubious  thing  on  earth. 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  here 
with  the  ring  on  you?"  he  demanded 
solemnly.  "Why  are  you  dealing 
with  me?  What  do  you  think  you'll 
get  out  of  it?  Good  God!  women  are 
hideous!  How  can  you  betray  the 
man  you  love?" 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  with  a  wail  of  hor- 
ror. She  stood  up  trembling  and 
pale.  "I  don't— I  don't— I  don't! 
I  've  kept  it  from  them.  I  'm  standing 
against  them  all.     I  shall  never  give 


it  to  them.  When  have  I  ever  be- 
trayed you?" 

He  drew  back,  away  from  her,  as 
if  to  ward  off  her  meaning,  but  she 
leaned  toward  him,  her  hands  flung 
out,  holding  herself  up  to  him  for  all 
she  meant.  He  got  up  slowly  and  the 
creeping  tide  of  red,  dusky  and  vio- 
lent, rising  over  his  face,  swelling  his 
features,  darkening  his  eyes,  hung 
before  her  like  a  banner  of  shame. 

"I  didn't  know,  I  didn't  know," 
he  repeated  in  a  low  voice.  His  eyes 
were  on  the  ground.  Then,  with  a 
sharp  motion,  as  if  merely  standing  in 
front  of  her  was  unendurable,  "Oh, 
Lord,"  he  said,  and,  turning,  walked 
from  her  toward  the  window. 

The  knowledge  of  how  far  she  had 
gone,  of  hov/  much  she  had  betrayed 
herself,  swelled  and  swelled  before 
her  mind  until  it  seemed  to  fill  her 
life,  but  she  looked  at  it  hardily  and 
unabashed.  All  the  decencies  in  the 
world  should  sink  before  he  thought 
her  a  traitor.  She  came  softly  up 
beside  him. 

"Don't  be  sorry  for  what  I  told 
you." 

"I'm  not,"  he  said.  His  voice 
sotmded  muffled.  He  did  not  look  at 
her,  only  held  out  his  arm  in  a  mute 
sign  to  her  to  come.  She  felt  it 
around  her,  but  it  was  a  mere  symbol 
of  protection.  It  lay  limp  on  her 
shoulder,  and  he  continued  to  stare 
through  the  window  at  the  street. 
"  I  'm  not  sorry  for  what  you  said,"  he 
repeated  slowly.  "  I  'm  glad ;  but, 
child,  I  wish  it  was  n't  true." 

"Don't,  don't!"  she  besought  him, 
"for  I  don't." 

He  gave  her  a  look.  "That's  beau- 
tiful of  you,  but " — and  he  turned  to 
the  window  again  and  spoke  to  him- 
self— "it  puts  an  awful  face  on  my 
business.  All  along  you  *ve  made  me 
think  for  you,  and  of  you,  more  than 
you  deserve,  more  than  I  can  afford." 
The  stare  she  gave  this  forced  out 
of  him  a  reluctant  smile.  "Why, 
did  n't  you  know  it?  Do  you  think  I 
could  n't  have  had  the  sapphire  that 
first  night  I  saw  it  on  your  hand,  if  it 
had  n't  been — ^well,  for  the  way  I 
thought  of  you?     I  fancied  you  knew 
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that  then."  He  made  a  restless 
movement.  His  arm  fell  from  her 
shoulder.  ** There's  been  only  one 
thing  to  do  from  the  first,*'  he  said, 
•*and  I  don't  see  my  way  to  it." 

** Oh,  don't  take  it !  Leave  it ! "  she 
pleaded.  ** Leave  it  to  me!  What 
does  it  matter  so  much  ?  A  jewel !  If 
only  you  would  leave  it  and  go  away 
from  me ! " 

He  whirled  on  her.  **In  heaven's 
name,  a  fine  piece  of  logic!  Leave 
the  sapphire  to  people  who  can  make 
no  better  use  of  it  than  I?  Leave 
you  to  go  on  with  this  business  and 
marry  this  Cressy?  Even  suppose 
you  gave  me  the  sapphire,  I  could  n't 
leave  you  to  that!" 

**If  I  gave  you  the  sapphire,"  Flora 
said,  **oh,  he  wouldn't  marry  me 
then!"  She  couldn't  tell  how  this 
had  come  to  her,  but  all  at  once  it  was 
clear  like  a  sign  of  her  complete 
failure:  but  Kerr  only  wondered  at 
her   distress. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  marry 
him,  what  do  you  care?" 

•*0h,  I  don't,  I  don't  care  for  that." 
She  sank  back  listlessly  in  her  chair 
again.  She  could  n't  explain,  but  in 
her  own  mind  she  knew  that  if  she 
lost  the  sapphire  she  would  so  lose  in 
her  own  esteem,  so  fail  at  every  point 
that  counted,  that  she  would  never  be 
able  to  see  or  be  seen  in  the  world 
again  as  the  same  creature.  Even  to 
Kerr — even  to  him  to  whom  she  would 
have  yielded — she  would  have  become 
a  different  thing.  For  long  moments 
he  stood  looking  blankly,  steadily  out 
of  the  window.  He  did  not  approach 
her.  He  seemed  to  avoid  her,  until, 
as  though  he  had  come  at  last  to  his 
decision,  he  walked  straight  up  to  her 
and  stood  above  her.  She  rose  to 
meet  him.     He  was  smiling. 

**  Don't  you  know  that  you  coidd 
easily  get  rid  of  me?"  he  demanded. 
"Cressy  would  be  too  glad  to  do  it 
for  you;  and  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  that  I  could  get  the  sapphire 
from  you,  if  I  could  face  the  idea  of 
it — ^but  really,  really  we  care  too  much 
for  each  other.  There  *s  only  one  way 
out  for  you  and  me  and  the  sapphire. 
I'll  take  you  both." 


Her  clenched  hands  opened  and 
fell  at  her  sides.  A  great  wave  of 
helplessness  flowed  over  her.  Her 
eyes,  her  throat  filled  up  with  a  rush 
of  blinding  tears.  She  put  out  her 
hands  trying  to  thrust  him  off,  but 
•he  took  the  wrists  and  held  them 
apart,  and  held  her  a  moment  helpless 
before  him. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  whispered. 

"But  I  love  you." 

Her  head  fell  back.  She  looked  at 
him  as  if  he  had  spoken  the  incredible. 

"I  love  you,"  he  repeated,  "though 
God  knows  how  it  has  happened ! " 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  heart. 

He  was  drawing  her  nearer. 

She  felt  his  breath  upon  her  face; 
she  saw  the  image  of  herself  in  his 
eyes.  She  started  to  herself  on  the 
edge  of  danger,  and  made  a  struggle 
to  release  her  wrists.  He  let  them 
go.     She  sank  down  into  her  chair. 

"Why  not?  Why  won't  you  go 
with  me?"  she  heard  him  say  again, 
still  close  behind  her. 

"I  can't,  I  can't!"  She  clung  to 
the  words,  but  for  the  moment  she 
had  forgotten  her  reasons.  She  had 
forgotten  everything  but  the  wonder- 
ful fact  that  he  loved  her.  He  was 
there  within  reach,  and  she  had  only 
to  stretch  out  her  hand,  only  to  say 
one  word,  and  he  would  cut  through 
the  ranks  of  her  perplexities  and  ter- 
rors and  carry  her  away. 

"Why  not,  if  you  love  me?^  he 
insisted.  "Are  you  afraid  of  those 
people?  Are  you  afraid  of  Cressy? 
He  shall  never  come  near  you." 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  it  is  n't 
that." 

He  stooped  and  looked  into  her 
face.     "Then  what  keeps  you?" 

She  looked  up  slowly. 

"My  honor." 

"Your  honor!"  For  a  moment 
her  answer  seemed  to  take  him  by 
surprise.  He  mused,  and  again  it 
came  drearily  back  to  her  that  he 
was  looking  at  her  across  a  vast  differ- 
ence no  will  of  hers  could  ever  bridge. 

"Don't  you  see  what  I  am?"  she 
murmured.  "Can't    you   imagine 

where  I  stand  in  this  hideous  busi- 
ness?    It's  my  trust.     I 'm  on  their 
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side;  and,  oh,  in  spite  of  ever5rthing,  I 
can't  make  myself  believe  in  giving 
it  to  you!" 

He  pondered  this  very  gravely. 

**  Yes,  I  can  see  how  you  might  feel 
that  way.  But  is  the  feeling  really 
yours?  Are  you  sure  they  have  n*t  • 
put  it  on  you?  Might  not  my  honor 
do  as  well  for  you,  if  you  were  mine  ? " 
It  struck  her  she  had  never  connected 
him  with  honor,  and  he  read  her 
thought  with  a  flash  of  himior. 
**  Evidently  it  has  n't  occurred  to  you 
that  I  have  an  honor.  It 's  true  it 
is  against  you  now,  but  if  you  will 
only  come  over  on  to  my  side  it  will 
never  fail  you." 

She  looked  at  him  sadly.  *  *  In  spite 
of  ever5rthing  I  *m  on  the  other  side. 
I  belong  to  them." 

"You  belong  to  me."  His  hand 
closed  on  hers.  "Mine  is  the  only 
honor  you  have  to  think  of.  Can't 
you  trust  that  I  am  right?  Can't  you 
see  it  through  my  eyes?  Can't  you 
make  yourself  all  mine?"  His  arm 
was  around  her  now,  holding  her  fast, 
but  she  turned  her  face  away,  and  his 
kisses  fell  only  on  her  cheek  and 
hair. 

**0h,"  she  cried,  "if  only  I  could! " 
Don't  you  love  me  ? " 
Oh,  yes,  but  that  makes  me  see, 
all  the  more,  the  dreadful  difference 
between  us." 

"You  silly  child,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence; really." 

"Ah,  yes,  you  know  it  as  well  as  I. 
You  were  afraid  of  it  too.  All  that 
long  time  you  were  walking  around 
you  were  wondering  whether  you 
dared  to  take  me."  He  denied  her 
steadily.  *  *  Never ! "  She  loved  him 
for  that  gallant  denial,  for  she  knew 
he  had  been  afraid,  horribly  afraid, 
more  afraid  than  she  was  now;  but 
that  strange  quality  of  his  that  gave 
to  a  double  risk  a  double  zest  had  set 
him  all  the  hotter  on  this  resolution. 
He  sat  for  some  long  moments 
thoughtfully  looking  straight  before 
him. 

"I  see,"  he  said  at  last.  "I'll 
simply  have  to  take  you  in  spite  of 
it."  He  turned  around  to  her,  and 
reached  his  hands  down  through  the 
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dusk.  She  was  being  drawn  up  into 
arms  which  she  could  not  see.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  around  a  neck, 
her  cheek  was  against  a  face  which 
she  had  never  hoped  to  touch.  Her 
reasons  and  her  fears  were  stifled  and 
caught  away  from  her  lips  with  her 
breath.  She  was  giving  up  to  her 
awful  weakness.  She  was  giving  up 
to  the  power  of  love.  She  was  letting 
herself  sink  into  it  as  she  would  sink 
into  deep  water.  The  sense  of  drown- 
ing in  this  profound,  unfathomable 
element,  of  shutting  her  eyes  and 
opening  her  arms  to  it,  was  the  highest 
she  had  ever  touched ;  but  all  at  once 
the  memory  of  what  she  was  leav- 
ing behind  her  like  a  last  glimpse  of 
sky  swept  her  with  fear.  She  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  rescue  herself 
before  the  waters  quite  closed  over 
her  head.  She  pulled  herself  free. 
Without  his  arms  around  her  for  the 
first  moment  she  could  hardly  stand. 
She  took  an  uncertain  step  forward; 
then  with  a  rush  she  reached  the  white 
curtains.  They  flapped  behind  her. 
She  heard  Kerr  laugh.  It  came  from 
the  gloom  like  a  disembodied  voice 
of   triumph. 

She  felt  herself  swept  powerless  at 
his  will  with  all  the  yielding  in  her 
soul  that  she  had  felt  in  her  body 
when  .his  arms  were  around  her.  He 
had  taken  her  by  the  hand — he  was 
leading  her  out  into  the  gusty  night, 
where  all  lights  flared — the  gaslights 
marching  up  the  street  over  the  hill 
into  the  unknown,  and  the  lights 
gleaming  at  her  like  eyes  in  the  dark 
bulk  of  the  carriage  waiting  before 
the  door. 

She  found  herself  in  the  carriage. 
She  saw  his  face  in  the  carriage  door 
as  pale  as  anger,  yet  not  angry ;  it  was 
some  bigger  thing  that  looked  at  her 
from  his  eyes.  He  looked  a  long 
while,  as  if  he  would  have  bidden  her 
never  to  forget  this  moment.  Then, 
"  I  '11  give  you  twenty-four  hours,"  he 
said.  "This man  will  take  you  home." 
He  shut  the  carriage  door — shut  it  be- 
tween them.  Before  she  had  gathered 
breath  he  had  straightened,  fallen 
back,  raised  his  hat,  and  the  carriage 
was  turning.     Flora  thrust  her  head. 
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straw  hat,  and  ribbons  out  of  the 
window. 

**0h,  I  love  you/'  she  called  to  him. 
She  sank  back  in  the  cushions  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 

XV 

For  a  little  she  kept  her  face  hidden, 
shutting  out  the  present,  jealously 
living  with  the  wonderful  thing  that 
had  happened  to  her.  It  was  as  won- 
derful as  anything  she  had  dreamed 
might  come.  And  if  she  needed  any 
proof  of  his  love,  she  had  had  it  in  the 
moment  when  he  had  let  her  go. 
There  he  had  transcended  her  hope. 
She  felt  lifted  up,  she  felt  triumphant, 
though  the  tritunph  had  not  been 
hers.  It  was  all  his:  he  had  saved  her 
from  her  own  weakness;  his  was  the 
miracle.  How  he  shone  to  her!  The 
dark,  swaying  hollow  of  the  carriage 
seemed  still  full  of  his  presence,  full 
of  his  hurried  whispering;  and  again 
she  seemed  to  see  him  standing  out- 
side the  window  in  the  deep  blue 
evening  holding  out  his  hands  to  her 
cry  of  **I  love  you." 

He  had  been  wonderftd  in  a  way  she 
had  not  expected.  He  had  showed 
her  so  beautifully  that  he  could  be 
reached  in  spite  of  his  obsession. 
Might  not  she  hope  to  touch  him  just 
a  little  further?  Was  there  any 
height  now  that  he  might  not  rise 
to?  She  seemed  to  see  the  possible 
end  of  it  all  shaping  itself  out  of  his 
magnanimity.  She  seemed  to  see 
him  finally  relinquishing  his  passion 
for  the  jewel,  and  his  passion  for  her, 
for  the  sake  of  something  finer  than 
either.  She  had  seen  it  foreshadowed 
in  what  he  had  done  this  day:  having 
them  both  in  his  hands,  he  had  put 
them  away  from  him.  Yet  in  that 
action  she  knew  there  had  been  no 
finality.  She  had  touched  him,  but 
she  had  not  convinced  him,  and  as 
long  as.  he  was  unconvinced  he  would 
be  at  her  again  in  some  other  way. 

Her  hands  dropped  from  her  face, 
and  she  confronted  the  fact  drearily. 
"No,"  she  thought,  "he  never  gives 
up  what  he  wants." 

She   looked   out   of  the   window. 


The  flickers  of  gas  lamps  fell  inter- 
mittently through  it  upon  her.  She 
sat  looking  out  at  the  maze  of  moving 
lights  and  figures  without  seeing  them, 
intent  on  an  idea  that,  moment  by 
moment,  was  growing  clearer,  larger 
in  her  mind. 

Kerr's  appearance  in  her  garden — 
his  capture  of  her — ^had  not  been  the 
fantastic  freak  it  had  seemed.  He 
had  had  his  purpose.  He  hd,d  taken 
her  out  of  her  environment;  he  had 
carried  her  beyond  succor  or  menace 
just  that  he  might  carry  them  both 
so  much  farther  and  faster  through 
their  differences. 

The  hack,  which  had  been  moving 
along  at  a  rapid  pace,  slowed  now  to 
a  walk  among  the  thickening  traffic, 
and  from  a  mere  moving  mass  the 
crowd  appeared  as  individuals — a 
stream  of  dark  figures  and  white 
faces.  Then  her  eyes  were  startled 
by  something  familiar  in  a  figure 
standing  on  a  comer,  though  the 
direct  down-glare  of  the  ball  of  light 
above  him  distorted  the  features 
with  shadows.  She  pressed  her  face 
against  the  window  glass  in  palpita- 
ting doubt.     It  was  Harry. 

She  cowered  in  the  comer  of  the 
carriage.  In  a  moment  the  risks  of 
her  situation  were  before  her.  Had 
he  seen  her?  Oh,  no,  at  least  not 
yet.  He  had  been  too  intent  on 
whomsoever  he  was  talking  to.  She 
peered  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
still  safely  on  the  street  comer.  The 
hack  was  turning — she  reaUzed  with 
dismay  that  it  was  turning  sharp 
around  that  very  comer  where  they 
stood.  Suppose  Harry  should  chance 
to  glance  through  its  window  and  see 
Flora  Gilsey  sitting  trembling  within. 
The  hack  wheezed  and  citaiped,  and 
all  at  once  she  heard  it  scrape  the 
curb.  Then  she  was  lost !  She  looked 
up  brave  in  her  desperation,  ready 
to  meet  Harry's  eyes.  She  saw  the 
back  of  his  head.  For  a  moment  it 
loomed  directly  above  her,  then  it 
moved.  He  was  separating  from  his 
companion.  With  one  stride  he  van- 
ished out  of  the  square  frame  of  the 
window,  and  there  remained  full 
fronting  her,  staring  in  upon  her,  the 
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face  of  his  companion.  The  blue-eyed 
Chinaman ! 

The  hack  plunged  forward,  the  face 
was  gone.  But  she  remained  nerve- 
less, powerless  to  move,  frozen  in  her 
stupefaction,  while  her  vehicle  pur- 
sued its  crazy  course.  Her  uncon- 
scious hand  was  doubled  to  a  fist 
upon  her  breast,  fast  closed  upon 
the  sapphire. 

With  all  her  body  braced,  she 
leaned  and  looked  far  backward,  and 
far  forward,  and  now  for  a  long 
time  saw  nothing.  The  distance  was 
empty.  But  here,  whirling  the  cor- 
ner, the  carriage  seemed  to  wave  an 
arm,  and  now  between  the  wheels, 
fast  twinkling,  she  saw  a  pair  of  legs. 
She  leaned  and  looked,  so  mesmerized 
with  this  grotesque  appearance  that 
it  scarcely  troubled  her  that  all  the 
way  down  the  last  long  hill  she  knew 
it  must  be  that  a  man  was  running 
at  her  wheel.  The  warm  lights  of 
her  house  were  just  before  her,  offering 
succor,  stiffening  courage.  It  was 
but  a  dash  from  the  door  of  the  cab 
into  the  hall.  JThere  was  no  second 
course,  once  the  cab  stopped.  She 
felt  that  to  lurk  in  its  gloom  would 
mean  robbery,  perhaps  death.  She 
thought  without  fear,  but  with  an  in- 
tense calculation.  Her  hand  held  the 
door  at  swing  as  the  cab  drew  up. 
Before  it  should  stop  she  must  leap. 
She  gathered  her  skirts  and  sprang — 
sprang  clean  to  the  sidewalk.  The 
steps  of  her  house  rushed  by  her  in 
her  upward  flight.  Her  bell  pealed. 
She  covered  her  eyes. 

The  moment  before  Shima  opened 
the  door  there  was  nothing  but  dark- 
ness and  silence.  She  had  never 
been  so  glad  of  anything  in  her  life  as 
of  the  kind,  astute,  yellow  face  he 
presented  to  her  distressed  appeal. 
**Shima,"  she  panted,  "pay  the  cab; 
and  if  there  's  any  one  else  there  say 
I  '11  call  the  police — ^no,  no,  send  him 
away.'*  There  was  no  question  or  hes- 
itation in  Shima's  obedience.  Through 
the  glass  of  the  door  she  watched  him 
descend  upon  his  errand,  until  he 
disappeared  over  the  edge  of  the  illu- 
mination of  the  vestibule.  She  wait- 
ed,  dimly  aware   of   voices   audible 


beyond  the  curtains  of  the  drawing- 
room,  but  all  her  listening  power  was 
concentrated  on  the  silence  without — 
a  silence  that  remained  unbroken, 
and  out  of  which  Shima  returned  with 
the  same  imperturbable  countenance. 
"He  wants  ten  dollars." 

**0h,  yes,  give  him  anything," 
Flora  gasped.  If  that  was  all  the 
Chinaman  had  followed  her  for! 
But  her  relief  was  momentary,  for  in- 
stantly Shima  was  back  again.  **I 
gave  him  ten  dollars,  the  cabman." 

Now  she  gasped  indeed.  "Oh,  the 
cabman!  But  the  other  one!"  For 
an  instant  Shima  seemed  to  hesitate, 
glancing  past  her  shoulder  as  if  there 
was  something  that  he  doubted  be- 
hind her.  Then,  as  she  still  hung  on 
his  answer,  he  brought  it  out  in  a 
lowered  voice — 

"Madam,  there  was  no  one  there." 

It  had  come  to  Flora  that,  while 
Clara  could,  in  the  main,  be  left  to 
guess  what  she  might,  Harry  was  too 
close  to  her  to  be  ignored.  Her  atti- 
tude toward  him  had  undergone  a 
change.  In  the  moment  in  the  red 
room,  when  she  had  seen  him  break 
the  one  feeling  that  had  held  her  to 
him,  the  feeling  of  awe  and  respect, 
had  evaporated.  She  felt  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  now  for  them  to  go 
on,  on  the  same  footing:  yet,  as  long 
as  she  kept  the  sapphire  she  must 
somehow  manage  to  keep  up  an  ap- 
pearance of  it.  She  must  tell  him 
something. 

At  that  dreadftd  dinner,  where  she 
sat  a  conscious  f  rustrater  of  those  two 
silent  ones,  glancing  at  Harry's  face, 
she  knew  that  if  she  did  n't  attack  she 
would  be  attacked  by  him.  She  was 
amazed  at  the  sudden  fearless  impulse 
that  had  sprung  up  in  her.  She 
was  n't  even  afraid  to  say  to  him 
under  Clara's  nose:  ** Harry,  I  want 
you  to  myself  after  dinner.  Come  up 
into  the  garden  study." 

He  was  very  willing  to  follow  her. 
She  thought  she  detected  in  his  alac- 
rity something  more  than  curiosity  or 
concern.  He  had  hardly  shut  the 
door  on  them  before  she  began, 
**Well,    something    has    happened." 
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She  had  his  attention.  His  other 
purpose  was  arrested.  **0h,  some- 
thing extraordinary.  I  would  have  told 
you  on  the  spot,  only  I  thought  you 
would  rather  Clara  cHd  n*t  know  it." 

That  left  him  staring.  *  *  I  ?  What 
have  I  to  do  with  it  ? " 

At  this  she  gave  him  a  long  look. 
**It  was  through  you  he  ever  had 
the  chance  of  seeing  me.  I  mean 
the  blue-eyed  Chinaman.  He  has 
followed  me  this  evening.  He  fol- 
lowed me  here  to  the  very  door." 
Her  facts  fell  so  fast,  so  hard,  so 
pointed,  that  for  a  moment  they  held 
him  speechless  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Any  fleeting  suspicion  she 
might  have  had  of  his  complicity  in 
the  Chinaman's  pursuit  vanished. 
He  was  plainly  bewildered.  For  a 
moment  he  was  more  at  sea  than  her- 
self. And  next,  she  saw  the  shadow 
of  a  thought  so  disturbing  that  it 
sharpened  his  ruddy  face  to  harsh- 
ness. 

He  stepped  toward  her.  **What 
did  he  say  to  you.?"  He  loomed 
directly   above   her,   threatening. 

"Nothing.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing. But  I  know  he  followed  me 
quite  to  the  house,  for  I  saw  his 
shadow  all  the  way  down  the  hill." 

Harry  still  breathed  quickly. 
"Where — ^how  did  he  come  across 
you?" 

She  had  been  prepared  for  that 
question. 

"I  was  driving  down  Sutter  Street 
and  he  saw  me  at  the  carriage 
window." 

Harry  stood  tense,  poised,  catching 
everything  as  she  tossed  it  off;  then  as 
if  all  at  once  he  felt  the  full  weight  of 
the  burden — "Lord!"  he  said,  and  let 
himself  down  heavily  into  a  chair. 
It  was  plain  in  his  helpless  stare  that 
he  knew  exactly  what  it  all  meant. 

Laying  her  hands  on  the  high  chair- 
arms,  leaning  down  so  that  she  could 
look  into  his  face,  Flora  made  her 
great  thrust.  "What  do  you  think 
he  wants? "  she  gently  asked.  It  was 
as  if  she  would  coax  it  out  of  him. 
His  answer  was  correspondingly  low 
and  soft — 

"It's  that  damned  ring." 


She  heard  her  secret  fear  spoken 
aloud.  She  waited,  certain  at  the 
next  moment  Harry's  voice  would 
people  the  silence  with  all  those  facts 
that  had  escaped  her.  But  when, 
after  a  moment  of  looking  before 
him,  he  did  speak,  he  went  back  to 
the  beginning,  which  they  both  knew. 

"You  know  he  did  n't  want  to  part 
with  it  in  the  first  place." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  he  did,"  Flora  in- 
sisted. 

"Well,"  he  answered  quickly,  "but 
that  was  before — "  He  caught  him- 
self, and  finished  the  sentence  with 
hardly  a  perceptible  break.  **  He 
*  may  have  had  a  better  offer  for  it 
since." 

The  great  figures  of  the  reward 
came  startlingly  to  Flora's  mind. 
"Some  one  must  have  wanted  it 
awfully,"  she  tried  him. 

Harry  covered  her  with  an  impres- 
sive stare.  '  *  There  's  something  queer 
about  that  ring,"  he  nodded  to  her. 
He  was  going  to  tell  her  at  last!  She 
gazed  at  him  in  expectation,  but 
presently  she  realized  that  nothing 
more  was  coming.  He  had  stopped 
at  the  beginning.  She  tried  to  urge 
him  on. 

"Queer,  what  do  you  mean? "  She 
was  feigning  surprise. 

He  looked  at  her  cautiously.  *  *  Why , 
you  must  have  noticed  it  at  the  shop 
yourself.  And  now,  to-night,  his  hav- 
ing followed  you." 

She  could  see  him  hesitate,  choosing 
his  words.  She  knew  well  enough  her 
own  fear  of  saying  too  much — but 
what  was  Harry  afraid  of?  Did  he 
suspect  her  feeling  for  Kerr?  Was 
that  why  he  was  holding  back,  leaving 
out,  giving  her  the  expurgated  version 
of  what  he  knew?     She  tried  again. 

"You  think  the  ring  is  something 
he  ought  not  to  have  had;  something 
that  belongs  somewhere  else?" 

He  looked  away  from  her,  around 
the  room,  as  if  to  pick  up  his  answer 
from  some  of  the  comers.  "Well, 
anyway,  it 's  lucky  we  waited  about 
that  setting,"  he  said.  "If  you're 
going  to  be  annoyed  in  this  way  you  'd 
better  let  me  have  it." 

Why  had  n't  she  thought  of  that ! 
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It  was  what  any  man  might  say,  after 
hearing  such  a  story  as  hers,  yet  it  was 
the  last  thing  she  had  thought  of,  and 
the  last  thing  she  wanted. 

**0h,  leave  it  with  me!"  she  qua- 
vered, "at  least  till  you're  sure/' 

**0h,  no!"  He  gave  his  head  a 
quick,  decided  shake.  **  If  something 
should  come  out  you  would  n't  want 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it." 

**Then  why  not  give  it  back  to  the 
Chinaman?"  she  tried  him. 

'*0h,  that's  ridiculous."  He  was 
in  a  passion.  His  darkening  eyes,  his 
swelling  nostrils,  his  aspect  so  out  of 
proportion  to  her  mild  and  almost 
playful  suggestion,  frightened  her. 
He  saw  it,  and  instantly  his  mood 
dropped  to  mere  irritation.  **0h, 
Flora,  don't  make  a  scene  about  it. 
This  thing  has  been  on  my  mind  for 
days — ^the  thought  that  you  had  the 
ring.  I  was  afraifl  I  had  no  business 
to  let  you  have  it  in  the  first  place, 
and  what  you've  told  me  to-night 
has  clean  knocked  me  out.  I  don't 
know  what  I  *m  sa)dng.  Come,  let  me 
have  it;  and  if  there  *s  anything  queer 
about  the  business,  at'  least  we  '11  get 
it  cleared  up." 

But,  smiling,  she  retreated  before 
him. 

*'Why,  Flora,"  he  argued,  half 
laughing,  but  still  with  that  dry  end 
of  irritation  in  his  voice,  **what  on 
earth  do  you  want  to  keep  the  thing 
for  ? " 

By  this  time  she  had  backed  up 
against  the  window,  and  faced  him. 
**  Why,  it 's  my  engagement  ring." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  could  n't  tell 
whether  he  was  readiest  to  laugh  or 
rage.  *' You  gave  it  to  me  for  that," 
she  pleaded.  "Why  should  n't  I  keep 
it,  until  you  give  me  a  real  reason 
for  giving  it  up.  If  you  really  know 
anything,  why  don't  you  tell  me?" 

*'Well,  for  a  fact,  I  know  it  is 
stolen!"  He  leaned  toward  her;  and 
his  arms,  still  flung  out  with  the 
hands  open  as  argument  had  left 
them,  seemed  to  her  frightened  eyes 
all  ready  for  her,  ready  with  his  last 
argument,  his  strength. 

Once  before  she  'd  been  face  to  face 
with  the  same  threat  in  the  eyes  and 


body  of  another  man,  but  here  her 
only  fear  was  lest  Harry  should  get 
the  sapphire  away  from  her.  His 
doing  so  would  dash  down  no  ideal 
of  him.  It  was  mere  physical  terror 
that  made  her  tremble  and  raise  her 
hand  to  her  breast^  Instantly  she 
saw  how  she  had  betrayed  the  sap- 
phire again.  He  had  taken  hold  of 
her  wrist,  and,  twist  as  she  might,  he 
held  it,  horribly  gentle. 

She  pressed  back  against  the  glass 
untilN  she  felt  it  hard  behind-  her. 
"Harry,"  she  whispered,  "if  you 
care  anything,  if  you  ever  want  me 
for  yours,  you'll  take  your  hands 
away."  She  meant  it;  she  was  sin- 
cere in  that  moment,  for  all  she 
shrank  from  him.  Her  body  and 
mind  would  not  have  been  too  great 
a  price  to  give  him  for  the  sapphire. 
Then  all  at  once  she  felt  his  arm 
around  her  neck.  She  could  n't  move 
her  body.  She  could  only  turn  her 
head  from  his  hot  breath.  For  a 
moment  he  held  her,  and  yet  another 
moment;  and  then,  terrified  at  what 
this  strange  immobility  might  mean, 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  he  was 
not  looking  at  her.  Though  he  held 
her  fast  he  was  not  conscious  of  her. 
Straight  over  her  head  he  looked, 
through  the  window  and  down  into 
the  garden.     Her  eyes  followed. 

It  lay  beneath,  the  wonder  of  its 
morning  aspect  all  blanched  and 
dim;  and  in  its  uncertain  lights  and 
shadows,  stood,  hardly  discemable,  a 
human  figure. 

Harry  released  her  suddenly,  she 
fell  against  the  window,  darted  across 
the  room  and  turned  out  the  light.  In 
a  moment,  to  Flora  pressed  against  the 
window,  the  garden  sprang  clear,  and 
in  the  formless  figure  below  the  face 
appeared,  white  in  the  moonlight, 
looking  up.  She  cried  out  in  wonder. 
It  was  not  Kerr,  as  she  had  feared. 
It  was  the  blue-eyed  Chinaman. 

Harry  flung  up  the  window  and 
leaned  far  out. 

"Go  away,  Joe!  Don't  come  here; 
never  come  here!"  His  voice  was 
low,  but  there  was  a  quiver  in  it.  He 
turned  from  the  window  and  dashed 
out  of  the  room. 
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Flora  heard  him  running,  running 
down  the  stairs.  She  hung  there 
breathless,  waiting  to  see  him  meet 
the  motionless  figure;  but  while  she 
looked  and  waited  that  motionless 
figure  suddenly  took  life.  It  moved, 
it  turned,  it  flitted,  it  mixed  with 
shadows,  became  a  shadow;  and  then 
there  was  nothing  there. 

In  her  turn  she  ran,  up  and  up  a 
twisted  side  stair,  shortest  passage  to 
her  own  rooms.  At  least  lock  and 
key  coidd  keep  her  safe  for  the  next 
few  hours.  After  that  she  must 
think  of  something  else. 

XVI 

By  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  she 
was  already  moving  softly  to  and  fro, 
so  softly  as  not  to  rouse  the  sleep- 
ing Marikka.  By  seven  her  lightest 
bag  was  packed,  herself  was  bathed, 
brushed,  dressed  even  to  hat  and 
gloves,  and  standing  at  her  window 
with  all  the  listening,  alert  look  of  one 
in  a  waiting-room  expecting  a  train. 
Yet  every  moment  she  waited  she  was 
in  terror  lest  her  fate  should  take  vio- 
lent form  at  last  and  assail  her  in  the 
moment  of  escape.  She  listened  for 
a  foot  ascending  to  her  room  with  a 
message  from  Clara  demanding  an 
audience.  She  listened  for  the  peal 
of  the  electric  bell  under  Harry's 
hasty  hand — Harry,  arrived  even,  at 
this  unwarranted  hour  with  heaven 
knew  what  representative  of  law  to 
force  the  sapphire '  from  her. 

But  all  her  household  was  still  un- 
stirring  when  at  last  she  went,  softly, 
step  after  step,  down  the  broad  stair- 
way and  across  the  empty  hall.  Her 
manner  was  quiet,  direct,  determined, 
not  at  all  what  it  had  been  as  she  had 
fled  on  her  other  perilous  enterprise 
only  yesterday.  She  shut  the  outer 
door  after  her  without  a  sound  and 
with  relief  breathed  in  the  fresh 
and  faintly  smoky  air  of  morning. 
She  walked  quickly.  The  windows  of 
her  house  still  overlooked  her,  and  her 
greatest  terror  was  that  some  voice, 
some  appearance  out  of  that  house, 
might  command  her  return.  She 
took  the  car  which  made   straight 


across  the  city,  left  it  at  Market 
Street,  turned  down  Eighteenth  Street 
and  in  a  moment  was  hidden  in  **  the 
Mission  "  in  the  dusty,  dingy  **  south 
side.'' 

Now  really  the  worst  danger  of  de- 
tection was  over.  She  saw  no  rea- 
son why  a  woman  with  a  small  hat 
and  a  hand-bag  should  not  pass  for 
a  school-teacher.  She  went,  glanc- 
ing at  windows  as  she  passed,  look- 
ing for  a  place  where  she  could  go 
to  breakfast.  She  turned  into  the 
first  restaurant  that  offered,  and, 
after  a  hasty  glance  around  it  to  be 
sure  no  one  lurked  there  that  might 
betray  her,  she  subsided  into  the 
clatter  with  relief.  It  was  one  more 
place  to  let  time  pass  in,  for  it  would 
be  full  two  hours  before  she  could 
fulfill  her  errand. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
three  hours  since  she  had  left  hei: 
house  and  a  most  reasonable  time  of 
daylight,  when  Flora  turned  out  of  the 
flatness  of  "south  of  Market  Street" 
and  began  to  mount  a  rising  hill. 

As  she  neared  the  hill-top  she 
glanced  at  a  card  from  her  chatelaine, 
consulting  the  address  upon  it.  Then 
anxiously  she  scanned  the  house 
fronts  for  the  niunber  she  wanted. 
As  she  ascended  the  steps  beneath  the 
quaint  arch  of  cypress  she  imme- 
diately found  herself  entering  an  at- 
mosphere quieter  even  than  that  of 
the  little  street  below.  It  was  quiet 
with  the  quiet  of  protectedness,  as 
if  some  brooding,  vigilant  care  en- 
circled it,  defending  it  against  all  in- 
roads of  violent  action  and  thought. 

This  appearance  of  the  place  began 
to  bring  before  Flora  the  full  enor- 
mity and  impertinence  of  her  errand ; 
but,  though  her  heart  beat  on  her  side 
as  loudly  as  the  brass  knocker  upon 
the  door,  she  had  no  mind  for  turn- 
ing back.  The  sweeping  of  a  skirt 
coming  down  the  hall  brought  her  to 
her  feet. 

Mrs.  Herrick  came  in  hatless,  a 
honeysuckle  leaf  caught  in  her  gray 
crown  of  hair,  geraniums  in  her  hand. 
Flora  had  never  seen  her  so  informal 
and  so  gay.  ** I  would  have  asked 
you  to  come  out  into  the  garden,  ex- 
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cept  that  it 's  so  wet,  there 's  no  place 
to  sit/*  she  said. 

Flora  apologized.  "I  knew  if  I 
came  so  early  I  shotild  interrupt  you, 
but  really  there  was  no  help  for  it." 
She  glanced  down  at  her  satchel.  **I 
had  to  go  this  morning  and  before 
I  went  I  had  to  see  you  about  the 
house — your  house  at  San  Mateo. 
I  'm  going  down  to  look  at  it  and — 
and  to  stop  awhile." 

Mrs.  Herrick  hesitated,  deprecated. 
"But  you  know  Mrs.  Britton  was  n't 
satisfied  with  the  price  I  asked." 

**0h,"  said  Flora  promptly,  **but  I 
shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and 
I  want  to  take  possession  at  once." 

That  positive  manner  in  which  she 
waved  Clara  out  of  her  way  brought 
up  in  Mrs.  Herrick' s  face  a  faint  flash 
of  surprise,  but  it  was  gone  in  an  in- 
stant, supplanted  by  her  questioning, 
puzzled  consideration  of  the  main 
proposition.  **0h,  I  hope  you  have  n't 
come  to  tell  me  you  want  it  changed," 
she  protested.  **  You  know  it 's  quite 
absurd  in  places — quite  terrible,  in- 
deed. It's  1870  straight  through, 
and  French  at  that;  but  even  such 
whims  acquire  a  dignity  if  they  've 
been  long  cherished.  You  could  n't 
put  in  or  take  out  one  thing  without 
spoiling  the  whole  character." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  change  it,  I 
want  it  just  as  it  is,"  Flora  explained. 
**It  is  n't  about  the  house  itself  I  've 
come,  it  *s  about  going  down  there. 
You  see  there  are — some  people,  some 
friends  of  mine.  I  have  n't  promised 
them  to  show  the  house,  but  I  have 
quite  promised  myself  to  show  it  to 
them,  and  they  are  only  here  for  a 
few  days  more.  They  are  going  im- 
mediately." She  was  looking  at  Mrs. 
Herrick  all  the  while  she  was  telling 
her  wretched  lie,  and  now  she  even 
managed  to  smile  at  her.  **  I  thought 
how  lovely  it  would  be  if  you  could  go 
there  with  me.  I  should  Hke  so  very 
much  to  be  in  it  first  with  you,  to  have 
you  go  over  it  with  me  and  tell  me 
how  to  take  care  of  it,  as  it 's  always 
been  done.  I  should  hate  to  do  it 
any  disrespect." 

Her  hostess  smiled  with  ready  an- 
swer.    **0f  course  I  will  go  down.     I 


should  be  glad,  but  it  must  be  in  a 
day  or  two.  Indeed ,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  have  your  people 
first,  and  I  can  come  down,  say,  on 
Monday  afternoon  or  Tuesday." 

Flora  faced  this  unexpected  turn  of 
the  matter  a  little  blankly. 

**Ah,  but  the  trouble  is  I  can't  go 
down  alone." 

It  was  Mrs.  Herrick's  turn  to  look 
blank.     "But  Mrs.  Britton?" 

"Mrs.  Britton  is  n't  going  with  me; 
she  can't." 

"I  see."  Mrs.  Herrick,  with  a  long, 
soft  scrutiny,  seemed  to  be  taking  in 
more  than  Flora's  mere  words  repre- 
sented. "And  you  would  n't  put  it 
off  until  she  can?" 

"I  could  n't  put  it  off  a  moment." 
Flora  ended  with  a  little  breathless 
laugh.  *'  I  do  so  wish  you  would  come 
down  with  me  this  morning,  for  I  must 
go,  and  you  see  I  can't  go  alone." 

Mrs.  Herrick,  sitting  there,  com- 
posed, in  her  cool,  flowing  white  and 
violet  gown  with  the  red  flowers  in  her 
lap,  still  looked  at  Flora  inquiringly. 
"But  aren't  there  some  women  in 
your  party  old  enough  to  make  it 
possible  and  young  enough  to  take 
pleasure  in  it  ? " 

Flora  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  no," 
she  said.  Her  house  of  cards  was 
tottering.  She  could  not  keep  up  her 
brave  smiling.  She  knew  her  distress 
must  be  plain.  Indeed  as  she  looked 
at  Mrs.  Herrick  she  saw  the  effect  of 
it.  Gaiety  still  looked  at  her  out  of 
that  face,  but  the  warmth,  the  spon- 
taneity, were  gone;  and  the  steady 
eyes,  if  anything  so  aloof  could  be 
suspicious,  surely  suspected  her.  Her 
heart  sank.  If  only  she  had  told  the 
truth — even  so  much  of  it  as  to  say 
there  was  something  she  could  not  tell. 
Her  motives,  the  end  she  was  strug- 
gling for,  were  as  austere  as  truth 
itself.  She  could  not  give  up  without 
one  bold  stroke  to  clear  them  of  this 
dreadful  accusation. 

"Do  you  think  there 's  anything 
queer  about  it?"  she  faltered. 

"Queer?"  To  Flora's  ears  that 
sounded  the  coldest  word  she  had  ever 
heard.  "  I  hardly  think  I  understand 
what  you  mean." 
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"I  mean,  do  you  think  there 's  more 
in  what  I  *m  asking  than  I  have  said? " 

The  two  looked  at  each  other,  and 
before  that  flat  question  Mrs.  Herrick 
drew  back  a  little  in  her  chair.  *'I 
have  no  right  to  think  about  it  at 
all,"  she  said. 

**Well,  there  is,"  Flora  insisted. 
"There's  a  great  deal  more.  I  am 
sorry.  I  should  have  told  you,  but  I 
was  afraid.  I  don't  know  why  I  was 
afraid  with  you,  except  that  in  this 
matter  I ' ve  grown  afraid  of  every  one. 
It 's  true  that  there  may  be  people 
going  down — ^at  least,  a  person.  But 
it  is  n't,  as  I  let  you  think  it,  a  house 
party  at  all.  It's  for  something, — 
something  that  I  can't  do  in  any  other 
way — something" — she  had  a  sudden 
flash  of  insight — "that,  if  I  could  tell 
you,  you  would  believe  in,  too." 

Mrs.  Herrick's  look  had  faded  to  a 
mere  concentrated  attention.  "You 
mean  that  for  whoever  is  going 
down  there  is  something  you  wish 
to  do." 

"Oh,  something  I  must  do,"  Flora 
insisted. 

Mrs.  Herrick  considered  a  moment. 
"Why  can't  he  do  it  for  himself  ? "  she 
threw  out  suddenly.  It  made  Flora 
start,  but  she  met  it  gallantly. 

"Because  he  won't.  I  shall  have 
to  make  him." 

"You!"  For  a  moment  Flora 
knew  that  she  was  preposterous  in 
Mrs.  Herrick's  eyes — and  then  that 
she  was  pathetic.  Her  companion 
was  looking  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
sad  humor.  "My  dear,  are  you  sure 
that  that  is  )^our  responsibility?" 

Flora's  answering  smile  was  faint. 
"  It  seems  as  strange  to  me  as  it  seems 
absurd  to  you,  but  I  think  I  have  done 
something  already." 

"Are  you  sure,  or  has  he  only  let 
you  think  so?  We  have  all  at  some 
time  longed,  or  even  thought  it  was 
our  duty,  to  adjust  something,  when  it 
would  have  been  safer  to  have  kept 
our  hand  off,"  Mrs.  Herrick  went  on 
gently. 

"Oh.  safer,"  Flora  breathed.  "Oh, 
yes;  indeed,  I  know.  But  if  some- 
thing had  been  put  into  your  hands 
without  your  choice.     If  all  the  life 


of  some  one  that  you  cared  about  de- 
pended on  you,  would  you  think  of 
being  safe  f  "  Flora,  leaning  forward, 
chin  in  hand,  with  shining  eyes, 
seemed  fairly  to  impart  a  reflection  of 
her  own  passionate  concentration  to 
the  woman  before  her. 

Mrs.  Herrick,  so  calm  in  her  repose- 
ful attitude,  calm  as  the  old  portrait 
on  the  wall  behind  her,  nonetheless 
began  to  show  a  curious  sparkle  of  ex- 
citement in  her  face.  "If  I  were  sure 
that  person's  life  did  depend  on  me," 
she  measured  out  her  words  deliber- 
ately. "But  that  so  seldom  hap- 
pens, and  is  so  hard  to  tell." 

"But  if  you  were  sure,  sure,  sure?" 
Flora  rang  it  out  certainly. 

Mrs.  Herrick  in  her  turn  leaned  for- 
ward. "Ah,  even  then  it  would  de- 
pend on  him.  And  do  you  think  you 
can  make  a  man  do  otherwise  than 
his  nature?" 

*  *  You  think  I  should  fail  ? "  Flora 
took  it  up  fearlessly.  "Well,  if  I  do, 
at  least  I  shall  have  done  my  best.  I 
shall  have  to  do  my  best  or  I  can 
never  forgive  mvself." 

"  I  see,"  Mrs.  Herrick  sighed.  "  But 
it  sounds  to  me  a  risk  too  great 
for  any  reward  that  could  come 
of  its  success."  She  thought.  "If 
you  could  tell  me  more."  Then,  as 
Flora  only  looked  at  her  wistfully  and 
silently — "Isn't  there  some  one  you 
can  confide  in?     Not  Mrs.  Britton?" 

"Clara?  Oh.  no;  never!"  Flora 
startled  Mrs.  Herrick  with  the  pas- 
sionate   repudiation. 

"But  coidd  not  Mr.  Cressy — "  and 
with  that  broken  sentence  several 
things  that  Mrs.  Herrick  had  been 
keeping  back  looked  out  of  her  face. 

Flora  answered  with  a  stare  of  mis- 
ery. "I  know  what  you  must  be 
thinking — ^what  you  can  not  help  but 
think,"  she  said;  "that  the  whole 
thing  is  unheard-of — outrageous — es- 
pecially for  a  girl  so  soon  to — to  be — " 
She  caught  her  breath  with  a  sob, 
for  the  words  she  could  not  speak. 
"But  there  is  nothing  in  this  disloyal 
to  my  engagement,  even  though  I 
can  not  speak  of  it  to  Harry  Cressy; 
and  nothing  I  hope  to  gain  for  myself 
by  what  I  am  trying  to  do.     If  I  sue- 
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ceed  it  will  only  mean  I  shall  never 
see  him — the  other  one — again." 

Mrs.  Herrick  rose,  in  her  turn  be- 
seeching. "Oh,  I  can't  help  you  go 
into  it!  It  is  too  dubious.  My  dear, 
I  know  so  much  better  than  you  what 
the  end  may  mean. " 

"I  know  what  the  end  may  mean, 
and  I  can't  keep  out  of  it." 

"But  I  can  not  go  with  you." 
There  was  a  stem  note  in  Mrs,  Her- 
rick's  voice. 

Flora  looked  around  the  room,  the 
sunny  windows,  the  still  shadows,  the 
tall,  monotonous  clock,  as  if  this  were 
the  last  glimpse  of  peace  and  protec- 
tion she  would  ever  have.  She  rose 
and  put  out  her  hand. 

"I  'm  afraid  I  did  n't  quite  realize 
how  much  I  was  asking  of  you.  You 
have  been  very  good  even  to  listen 
to  me.  It 's  right,  I  suppose,  that  I 
should  go  alone." 

Mrs.  Herrick  looked  at  her  in  dis- 
may. "But  that  is  impossible!" 
Then,  as  Flora  turned  away,  she  kept 
her  hand. 

"Think,  think,"  she  urged,  "how 
you  will  be  misunderstood ! " 

"Oh,  I  shall  have  to  bear  that — 
from  the  people  who  don't  know." 

"Yes,  and  even  from  the  one  for 
whom  you  are  spending  yourself!" 

Flora  gave  her  head  a  quick  shake. 
"He  understands,"  she  said. 

"My  dear,  he  is  not  worth  it." 

Flora  turned  on  her  with  anger. 
"You  don't  know  what  he  is  worth  to 
me!" 

Mrs.  Herrick  looked  steadily  at  this 
unanswerable    argument.     Her   hold 


on  Flora's  hand  relaxed,  but  did  not 
quite  release  it.  Her  brows  drew 
together.  "You  are  quite  sure  you 
will  go  ? " 

Flora  nodded.  She  was  speech- 
less. 

"Does  Mrs.  Britton  know  you  have 
come  to  me?" 

"  No,  She  does  n't  even  know  that 
I  am  going  out  of  town.  She  must 
not,"    Flora   protested. 

"Indeed  she  must.  You  must  not 
place  yourself  in  such  a  false  position. 
Write  her  and  tell  her  you  are  going  to 
San  Mateo  with  me." 

"Oh,  if  you  wouldl"  Tears  sprang 
to  Flora's  eyes.  "But  will  you,  even 
if  I  can't  tell  you  anything?" 

"I  shall  not  ask  you  anything. 
Now  write  her  immediately.  You  can 
do  it  here  while  I  am  getting  ready." 

She  had  taken  authoritative  com- 
mand of  the  details  of  their  expedi- 
tion, and  Flora  willingly  obeyed  her. 
She  was  still  trembling  from  the  stress 
of  their  interview,  and  she  blinked 
back  tears  to  see  what  she  was  writing. 

It  had  all  been  brought  about  more 
quickly  and  completely  than  she 
had  hoped,  but  it  was  in  her  mind 
while  she  scribbled  her  message  to 
Clara,  that  Kerr,  for  whom  it  had 
been  accomplished,  was  not  yet  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  the  scheme, 
or  the  part  of  guest  he  was  to  play. 
Yet  she  was  sure  that  if  she  asked  he 
would  be  promptly  there.  She  wrote 
three  lines. 

"At  San  Mateo,  at  the  Herricks'. 
I  want  you  there  to-night.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind." 


{To  be  concluded ) 
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T  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  an 
American  speak 
of  British  insular- 
ity—  the  English- 
man's **insular 
prejudices"  or  his 
**instilar  conceit.** 
On  one  occasion  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  interrupting  a  man  who,  I 
was  sure,  did  not  know  what  ** in- 
sular" might  mean,  to  ask  for  an 
explanation. 

"Insular? "  he  said.  " It  *s  the  same 
as  insolent — only  more  so." 

Flings  at  Britain's  ** insularity" 
were  (like  the  climatic  myth)  origin- 
ally of  Continental  European  origin; 
and,  from  the  Continental  European 
point  of  view,  the  phrase,  both  in 
fact  and  metaphor,  was  justified. 
England  is  an  island.  So  far  as  the 
Continent  of  Europe  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  island.  And  undoubtedly  the 
fact  of  their  insular  position,  with  the 
isolation  which  it  entailed,  has  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  national 
temperament  of  Englishmen.  Ringed 
about  with  the  silver  sea,  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  meditate  at  leisure  on 
their  superiority  to  other  peoples, 
which,  if  not  denied,  was  at  least  con- 
siderably restricted  in  the  case  of 
peoples  only  separated  from  neigh- 
bors of  a  different  race  by  an  invisible 
frontier  line,  a  well-bridged  stream, 
or  a  mountain  range  pierced  by  abun- 
dant passes.  Their  insularity  bred  in 
the  English  a  disposition  different 
from  the  dispositions  of  the  Continen- 
tal peoples  just  as  undeniably  as  it 
kept  them  aloof  from  those  peoples 
geographically. 

Vastly  more  than  Great  Britain,  has 


the  United  States  been  isolated  since 
her  birth.  England  has  been  cut  off 
from  other  6ivilizations  by  twenty 
miles  of  sea;  America  by  three  thou- 
sand. As  a  physical  fact  the  "in- 
sularity" of  America  is  immensely 
more  obvious  and  more  nearly  com- 
plete than  that  of  Britain;  and  it  is  no 
less  so  as  a  moral  fact.  It  is  true  that 
America's  island  is  a  continent;  but 
this  superiority  in  size  has  only  re- 
sulted in  producing  more  kinds  of  insu- 
larity than  in  England.  The  American 
character  is,  in  all  its  moral  connota- 
tion of  the  word,  pronoimcedly  more 
insular  than  the  British. 

Like  the  English,  except  that  they 
were  much  more  effectively  staked 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Americans  have  found  the  marvel  of 
their  own  superiority  to  all  mankind 
a  fit  and  pleasing  subject  for  contem- 
plation. Perhaps  there  was  a*  time 
when  Englishmen  used  to  go  about 
the  world  talking  of  it;  but  for  some 
generations  back,  having  settled  the 
fact  of  their  greatness  entirely  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  have  ceased  to  put 
it  into  words,  merely  accepting  it  as 
the  mainspring  of  their  conduct  in  all 
relations  with  other  peoples,  and 
without,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  re- 
gard for  those  other  peoples'  feelings. 
Americans  are  still  in  the  boasting 
stage.  Mr.  Howells  has  said  that 
every  American  when  he  goes  abroad 
goes  not  as  an  individual  citizen  but 
as  an  envoy.  He  walks  wrapped  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is  only  the 
insularity  of  the  Britisher  magnified 
many  times. 

It  is  as  if  there  were  gathered  in  a 
room  a  dozen  or  so  of  well-bred  per- 
sons, talking  such  small  talk  as  will 
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pass  the  time  sfnd  hurt  no  suscepti- 
bilities. It  may  be  that  the  English- 
man in  his  small  talk  is  unduly 
dogmatic,  but  in  the  main  he  com- 
plies with  the  usages  of  the  circle  and 
helps  the  game  along.  To  them  en- 
ters a  newcomer  who  will  hear  nothing 
of  what  the  others  have  to  say — ^will 
take  no  share  in  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest, — but  in- 
sists on  telling  the  company  of  his 
personal  achievements.  It  may  be 
all  true;  though  the  others  will  not 
believe  it.  But  the  accomplishments 
of  the  members  of  the  present  com- 
pany are  not  at  the  moment  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation;  nor  is  it  a  theme 
under  any  circumstances  which  it  is 
good  manners  to  introduce.  This  is 
what  not  a  few  American  people  are 
doing  daily  up  and  down  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe;  and 
they  must  pardon  Europe  if,  occa- 
sionally, it  yawns;  or  if  at  times  it 
expresses  its  opinions  of  American 
manners  in  terms  not  soothing  to 
American  ears. 

**  The  American  contribution  to  the 
qualities  of  nations  is  hurry,'*  says  the 
author  of  The  Champagne  Standard; 
and  this  has  enough  truth  to  let  it 
pass  as  an  epigram;  but  many  Ameri- 
cans have  a  notion  that  their  con- 
tribution is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  All  Progress.  With  their  eyes 
turned  chiefly  upon  themselves  they 
have  seen,  beyond  a  doubt,  what  a 
splendid,  energetic,  pushful  people 
they  are,  and  they  have  talked  it  all 
over  one  with  another.  Moreover, 
have  not  many  visitors,  though  find- 
ing much  to  criticise,  complimented 
them  always  on  their  rapidity  of 
thought  and  action?  So  they  have 
come  to  believe  that  they  monopo- 
lize those  happy  attributes  and,  going 
abroad,  whenever  they  see — ^it  may 
be  in  England,  or  in  Germany — an 
evidence  of  energy  and  force,  they 
say,  **  Truly  the  world  is  becoming 
Americanized  !**  Bless  their  insular 
hearts!  America  did  not  invent  the 
cosmic  forces. 

When  the  first  suspension  bridge 
was  thrown  over  Niagara,  there  was 
a  great  and  tumultuous  opening  cere- 


mony, such  as  the  Americans  love, 
and  many  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
United  States  assembled  to  do  honor 
to  the  occasion,  and  among  them  was 
Roscoe  Conkling.  Conkling  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  public  men  whom 
America  has  produced:  a  man  of  com- 
manding, even  beautiful,  presence 
and  of,  perhaps,  unparalleled  vanity. 
He  had  beent  called  (by  an  opponent) 
a  human  peacock.  After  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  opening  of  the 
bridge  had  been  concluded,  Conkling, 
with  many  others,  was  at  the  railway 
station  waiting  to  depart;  but,  though 
others  were  there,  he  did  not  mingle 
with  them,  but  strutted  and  plumed 
himself  for  their  benefit,  posing  that 
they  might  get  the  full  effect  of  all 
his  majesty. 

One  of  the  station  porters  was  so 
impressed  that,  stepping  up  to  another 
who  was  hurrying  by  trundling  a  load 
of  luggage,  he  jerked  his  thumb  in 
Conkling's  direction  and: 

** Who's  that  feller?"  he  asked. 
**Is  he  the  man  as  built  the  bridge?" 

The  other  studied  the  great  man  a 
moment. 

"Thunder!  No,"  said  he.  "He's 
the  man  as  made  the  Falls." 

It  is  curious  that  with  their  sense  of 
humor  Americans  should  so  persist- 
ently force  Europeans  into  the  frame 
of  mind  of  that  railway  porter.  The 
Englishman,  in  his  assurance  of  his 
own  greatness,  has  come  to  depreciate 
the  magnitude  of  whatever  work  he 
does;  nor  is  it  altogether  a  pose  or  an 
affectation. .  He  sees  the  vastness  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  amazing 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  the 
last  two  generations,  and  wonders 
how  it  all  came  about.  He  knows 
how  proverbially  blundering  are  Brit- 
ish diplomacy  and  British  administra- 
tion, so  he  puts  it  all  down  to  the  luck 
of  the  nation  and  goes  grumbling  con- 
tentedly on  his  way.  There  is  no 
country  in  which  policies  have  been 
so  haphazard  and  unstable,  or  ways 
of  administration  so  crude  and  so  em- 
pirical, as  in  the  United  States.  "Go 
forth,  my  son,"  said  Oxenstiem,  "go 
forth  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom 
the  world  is  governed";  and  on  such 
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a  quest  it  is  doubtful  if  any  civilized 
country  has  offered  a  more  promising 
field  for  consideration  than  did  the 
United  States  from,  say,  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  to  less  than  a  decade 
ago.  All  thinking  Americans  recog- 
nize this  fact  to  the  full;  but  whereas 
the  Englishman  sees  only  the  blunders 
that  he  has  made  and  marvels  at  the 
luck  that  pulled  him  through,  the 
American  generally  ignores  the  luck 
.and  is  more  likely  to  believe  that 
whatever  has  been  achieved  is  the 
result  of  his  peculiar  virtues. 

I  never  heard  an  American  ascribe 
the  success  of  any  national  under- 
taking to  the  national  luck.  The 
Englishman  on  the  other  hand  is  for- 
ever speaking  of  the  **luck  of  the 
British  armv,"  and  the  **luck  that 
pulls  England  through." 

And  there  is  one  point  which  I  have 
never  seen  stated,  but  which  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  Americans.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  it  wotild 
be  of  great  benefit  if  the  American 
people  knew  more  of  the  British  Em- 
pire as  a  whole.  They  have  had  an 
advantage  in  appreciating  the  magni- 
tude of  their  own  accomplishments  in 
the  fact  that  their  work  has  all  to  be 
done  at  home.  They  have  had  the 
outward  signs  of  their  progress  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes.  It  is  true 
that  the  United  States  is  a  large  coun- 
try; but  it  is  continuous.  No  oceans 
intervene  between  New  York  and 
Illinois,  or  between  Illinois  and  Colo- 
rado ;  and  the  people  as  a  whole  is  kept 
well  informed  of  what  the  people  is 
doing. 

The  American  in  London  sees 
things  which  he  regards  with  much 
the  same  contemptuous  amusement 
as  that  with  which  the  Englishman 
might  regard  some  peculiar  old-world 
institution  in  a  sleepy  Dutch  com- 
munity. The  great  work  which  is 
always  being  done  in  London  is  not 
easy  to  see ;  there  is  so  much  of  Old 
London  (not  only  in  a  material  sense) 
that  the  new  does  not  always  leap  to 
the  eye.  The  man  who  estimates  the 
effective  energy  of  the  British  people 
by  what  he  sees  in  London,  makes  an 
analogous  mistake  to  that   of  the 


Englishman  who  judges  the  senti- 
ments of  America  by  what  is  told 
him  by  his  charming  friends  in  New 
York.  The  American  who  would  get 
any  notion  of  British  enterprise  or 
British  energy  must  go  afield — ^to  the 
Upper  Nile  and  Equatorial  Africa, 
to  divers  parts  of  Asia  and  Australia. 
He  cannot  see  the  Assuan  dam,  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  the  Indian  irri- 
gation works,  from  the  Carlton  Ho- 
tel, any  more  than  a  foreigner  can 
measure  the  destiny  of  the  American 
people  by  dining  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  I  do 
not  underestimate  the  energy  of  the 
American  character.  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  people,  am  familiar  with 
too  many  sections  of  the  country,  and 
have  watched  it  all  growing  before  my 
eyes  too  fast  to  do  that.  But  I  think 
that  the  American  exaggerates  those 
quaUties  in  himself  at  the  expense  of 
other  peoples,  and  he  would  acquire  a 
new  kind  of  respect  for  Englishmen — 
the  respect  which  one  good  workman 
necessarily  feels  for  another — ^if  he 
knew  more  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  precisely  similar  exaggeration  of 
his  own  quality  has  been  bred  by 
similar  causes  in  the  American  mind 
in  his  estimate  of  his  national  sense 
of  humor.  I  am  not  denying  the 
excellence  of  American  humor,  for  I 
have  in  my  library  a  certain  shelf  to 
which  I  go  whenever  I  feel  dull,  and 
for  the  books  on  which,  I  can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful.  The  American's 
exaggeration  of  his  own  funniness  is 
not  positive  but  comparative.  Just 
as  he  is  tempted  to  regard  himself  as 
the  original  patentee  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  the  first  apostle  of  efficiency, 
so  he  is  very  ready  to  beheve  that  he 
has  been  given  something  Uke  a  mo- 
nopoly among  peoples  of  the  sense  of 
humor.  With  a  Uttle  more  humor, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
saved  from  this  particular  error.  Es- 
pecially are  the  Americans  convinced 
that  there  is  no  humor  in  Englishmen. 
Germans  and  Frenchmen  may  pos- 
sess humor  of  an  inferior  sort,  but  not 
EngUshmen.  When  an  Englishman 
fails  to  understand  an  American  joke, 
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it  is  because  he  has  no  sense  of  hu- 
mor; when  an  American  cannot  un- 
derstand an  EngUsh  one,  it  is  because 
the  joke  is  not  funny.  It  is  a  view  of 
the  situation  eminently  gratifying  to 
Americans;  but  it  is  curious  that 
their  sense  of  humor  does  not  save 
them  from  it. 

Whatever  American  humor  may 
be,  it  is  not  subtle.  It  has  a  pushful- 
ness — B,  certain  flamboyant  self-asser- 
tiveness — ^which  it  shares  with  some 
other  things  in  the  United  States; 
and,  however  fine  the  quaUty  of  mind 
required  to  produce  it,  a  rudimen- 
tary appreciative  sense  will  common- 
ly suffice  for  its  apprehension.  The 
chances  are,  when  any  foreigner  fails 
to  catch  the  point  of  an  American  joke 
or  story,  that  it  is  due  to  something 
other  than  a  lack  of  perceptive 
capability. 

What  I  take  to  be  (with  apologies 
to  Mr.  Dunne)  the  greatest  individual 
achievement  in  humorous  writing  that 
has  been  produced  in  America  in  re- 
cent years,  the  Wolfville  series  of 
books  of  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  is 
practically  incomprehensible  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  not  from  any  lack  of 
capacity  on  their  part  but  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  dialect  and  still  more 
from  the  strangeness  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  same  way  the  Tablets 
of  the  scribe  Azit  Tigloth  Miphansi 
must  indeed  be  but  ancient  Egyptian 
to  Americans.  But  it  would  not  oc- 
cur to  an  Englishman  to  say,  because 
Americans  have  not  within  their  reach 
the  necessary  data  for  a  comprehen- 
sion of  Mr.  Reed,  that,  therefore, 
they  do  not  understand  a  joke.  Still 
less  because  he  himself  falls  away 
baffled  from  the  Old  Cattleman  does 
the  Englishman  conclude  that  the 
Wolfville  books  are  not  funny.  He 
merely  deplores  his  inability  to  get  on 
terms  with  his  author.  The  English 
public  is  curiously  ready  to  accept 
whatever  is  said  to  be  funny  and 
comes  from  America  as  being  in  truth 
humorous  even  if  largely  unintelli- 
gible ;  but  few  Americans  would  give 
credit  for  the  existence  of  hiunor  in 
those  parts  of  an  English  book  outside 
their  ken.     Yet   I  think,  if  it  were 


possible  to  get  the  opinion  of  an  im- 
partial jury  on  the  subject,  theirverdict 
would  be  that  the  number  of  humor- 
ous writers  of  approximately  the  first 
or  second  class  is  materially  greater  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States 
to-day.  I  am  sure  that  the  sense  of 
humor  in  the  average  of  educated 
Englishmen  is  keener,  subtler,  and 
eminently  more  catholic  than  it  is  in 
men  of  the  corresponding  class  in  the 
United  States.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,, 
if  the  Americans  would  but  believe  it, 
washes  pebbles  up  on  the  beaches  of 
its  eastern  shores  no  less  than  upon 
the  western.* 

American  humor — ^the  distinctively 
American  humor  of  such  writers 
as  Mr.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  Mr. 
Dunne,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Lorimer,  Mr. 
Ade — stands,  then,  in  something  the 
same  relation  to  other  forms  of  wit 
as  the  work  of  the  poster  artist  oc- 
cupies to  other  forms  of  pictorial  art. 
Poster  designing  may  demand  a  very 
high  quality  of  art,  and  the  American 
workmen  are  the  Cherets,  Grassets, 
Muchas,  of  their  craft.  Few  of  them 
do  ordinary  painting,  whether  in  oil 
or  water-color.  Fewer  still  use  the 
etcher's  needle.  None  that  I  am 
aware  of  attempts  miniatures — except 
Mr.  Henry  James,  who,  if  Americans 
may  be  believed,  is  not  an  American, 
and  has  invented  a  department  of 
art  for  himself  more  microscopic  in 
detail  than  that  of  any  miniaturist. 
The  real  American  humorist,  however 
small  his  canvas,  strives  for  the  same 
broad  effects.  Now,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  person  of  an  educated  artistic 
sense  might  stand  before  a  poster  and 
find  himself  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
because  the  thing  portrayed  might 
be  something  entirely  outside  his  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  pity  that  Americans 
as  a  rule  do  not  consider  this,  for  I 
know  few  things  that  would  so  much 
increase  American  respect  for  English- 
men in  the  mass  as  the  discovery  that 

*  Lest  any  American  readers  should  assume  that 
some  personal  feeling  is  responsible  for  my  point  of 
view  (which  would  entirely  destroy  any  value  in  my 
argument)  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  I  have 
become  calloused  to  being  told  that  I  am  the  only 
Englishman  the  speaker  ever  met  with  an  American 
sense  of  humor.  Sometimes  I  have  taken  it  as  a 
compliment. 
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the  latter  were  not  the  ponderous 
persons  they  supposed,  but  even 
keener-witted  than  themselves.  At 
the  time  of  the  Venezuelan  incident, 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  all  the 
laborious  protests  of  good  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  more  than  all 
the  petitions  and  the  interchange  of 
assurances  of  good- will,  between  so- 
cieties in  either  country,  the  thing  that 
did  most  to  allay  American  resent- 
ment and  bring  the  American  people 
to  its  senses  was  that  delightful  mes- 
sage sent  (was  it  not?)  by  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  to  their  confreres  in 
New  York,  begging  the  latter  to  see 
that  when  the  British  fleet  arrived  in 
New  York  harbor  there  should  be  no 
crowding  by  excursion  steamers.  Like 
Mr.  Anstey's  dear  German  professor, 
who  had  once  laboriously  constructed 
a  joke  and  purposed,  when  he  had 
ample  leisure,  to  go  about  to  aedificate 
a  second,  will  Americans  please  be- 
lieve that  Englishmen  too,  if  given 
time,  can  certainly  make  others? 

And  need  I  say  again  that  in  each 
of  the  things  that  I  have  said,  whether 
on  the  subject  of  American  chivalry, 
American  energy,  or  American  hu- 
mor, I  am  not  decrying  the  Ameri- 
can's qualities,  but  only  striving  to 
increase  his  respect  for  Englishmen? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  Just  as  undue  flattery 
awoke  in  the  American  people  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  their  chivalry 
and  their  sense  of  humor,  so  the 
reiteration  of  savage  and  contempt- 
uous criticism  made  them  depreciate 
their  general  literary  ability.  It  goes 
farther  back  than  the  **Who  ever 
reads  an  American  book?"  Three 
quarters  of  a  century  earlier  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (I  am  indebted  for 
the  quotation  to  Mr.  Sparks)  asked: 
**  Why  should  Americans  write  books 
when  a  six- weeks  passage  brings  them, 
in  their  own  tongue  our  sense,  science, 
and  genius  in  bales  and  hogsheads? 
Prairies,  steamboats,  grist-mills  are 
their  natural  objects  for  centuries  to 
come." 

Franklin's  Autobiography  andTho- 
reau's  **  Walden  "  are  only  just,  within 


the  last  few  years,  beginning  to  find 
their  way  into  English  popular  re- 
prints of  the  '  *  classics. ' '  Few  English- 
men would  listen  with  patience  to  an 
argument  that  the  contribution  to 
literature  of  the  Concord  school  waS' 
of  greater  or  more  permanent  value 
than,  let  us  say,  the  work  of  the  Lake 
Poets.  So  little  thought  have  English- 
men given  to  the  literature  of  the 
United  States  that  they  commonly  as- 
sume any  author  who  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish to  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
Englishman.  It  is  only  the  unedu- 
cated among  the  educated  classes  who 
do  not  know  that  Longfellow  was  an 
American — ^though  I  have  met  such, — 
but  among  the  educated  a  small  per- 
centage only,  I  imagine,  would  re- 
member, unless  suggestion  was  made 
to  them,  that,  for  instance,  Motley 
and  Bancroft  among  historians,  or 
Agassiz  and  Audubon  among  men  of 
science  (even  though  one  was  bom  in 
Switzerland)  were  Americans.  To  the 
vast  majority,  of  course,  such  names 
are  names  and  nothing  more,  which 
may  not  be  particularly  reprehensible. 
But  while  on  the  one  hand  a  general 
indifference  to  American  literature  as 
a  whole  has  carried. with  it  a  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  individual  writers, 
that  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
individuals  naturally  reacted  to  con- 
firm disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any 
respectable  body  of  American  litera- 
ture. And  the  chilHng  and  century- 
long  contempt  of  the  English  public 
and  of  English  critics  for  all  American 
writing  produced  its  result  in  a  na- 
tional exaggeration  in  American  minds 
of  their  own  shortcomings.  Only 
within  the  last  ten  years  have  Ameri- 
cans as  a  whole  come  to  believe  that 
the  work  of  an  American  writer  (ex- 
cepting only  a  very  small  group)  can 
be  on  a  plane  with  that  of  English- 
men. 

In  England  the  situation  has  also 
changed.  American  novelists  now  en- 
joy a  vogue  in  England  that  would 
have  seemed  almost  incredible  two 
decades  ago.  At  that  time  the  Eng- 
lish public  did  not  look  to  America 
for  its  fiction,  while  Americans  did 
look  to  England ;  and  each,  new  book 
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by  a  well-known  English  novelist  was 
as  certain  of  its  reception  in  the 
United  States  as — perhaps  more  cer- 
tain than  it  was — ^in  England.  That 
has  changed.  There  are  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  writers  of  fiction  in 
England  to-day  of  such  authority 
that  whatever  they  write  is  of  neces- 
sity accepted  by  the  American  public. 
Americans  turn  now  first  to  their 
own  writers — a,  dozen  or  a  score  of 
them, — and  only  then  do  they  seek 
the  English  book,  always  provided 
that,  no  matter  whose  may  be  the 
name  that  it  bears,  it  has  won  the  ap- 
proval of  their  own  critics  on  its  merits. 
They  no  longer  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  best  work  of  their  own  authors 
is  as  a  matter  of  course  inferior  to  the 
work  of  a  well-known  Englishman. 
It  may  not  be  many  years  before  the 
American  public  will  be  so  much  pre- 
occupied with  its  own  literary  output 
— before  that  output  will  be  so  amply 
sufficient  for  all  its  needs — ^that  it  wiU 
become  as  contemptuously  indifferent 
to  English  literature  of  the  day  as 
Englishmen  have,  in  the  past,  shown 
themselves  to  the  product  of  American 
writers.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
field  in  which  the  increase  of  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  in  itself  is 
more  marked  than  in  the  honor  which 
Americans  now  pay  to  their  own 
writers. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Eng- 
lish appreciation  of  American  litera- 
ture as  yet  hardly  extends  beyond 
works  of  fiction.  Specialists  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  historical  research 
and  the  natural  sciences  know  what 
admirable  work  is  being  done  in  the 
same  fields  by  individual  workers  in 
the  United  States;  but  hardly  yet 
has  the  specialist — still  less  has  the 
general  public — ^formed  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  great  mass  of 
that  work  in  those  two  fields,  still 
less  of  its  quality.  Englishmen  do 
not  yet  take  seriously  either  Ameri- 
can research  or  American  scholar- 
ship. It  would  be  absurd  to  count 
noses  to  prove  that  there  were  more 
competent  historians  writing,  more 
scientific  investigators  searching  into 
the   mysteries,  in   America   than   in 


England  or  vice  versa;  but  this  I  take 
to  be  an  tmdoubted  fact — namely, 
that  men  of  science  in  more  than  one 
field  in  other  coimtries  are  beginning 
to  look  rather  to  the  United  States 
than  to  Great  Britain  for  sound  and 
original  work. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
from  the  Academy  what  school  of 
English  writers  it  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can humorists  * 'reflect,"  who  among 
English  novelists  are  the  models  for 
the  present  school  of  Western  fiction, 
where  in  English  historiography  is  to 
be  found  the  prototype  of  the  great 
histories  of  their  country,  collaborated 
or  otherwise,  which  the  Americans 
are  now  producing,  which  journals 
published  in  England  are  responsible 
for  American  newspapers,  what  Eng- 
lish magazine  is  so  happy  as  to  be 
the  father  of  the  Century,  Harper's, 
or  Scribner's,  The  writer  on  the 
Academy,  whose  article  prompts  these 
queries,  like  most  Englishmen,  knows 
nothing  of  American  literature  as  a 
whole,  or  he  would  know  that, 
whether  good  or  bad,  the  one  quality 
which  it  surely  possesses  is  that  it  is 
individual  and  peculiar  to  the  people. 
The  Academy,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
has  recently  changed  hands  and  I 
do  not  think  that  under  its  present 
direction  it  would  make  the  same 
mistake. 

The  English  ignorance  of  American 
literature  extends  even  more  markedly 
to  other  departments  of  productive 
art.  The  ordinary  educated  and 
art-loving  Englishman  would  be  sore 
put  to  it  to  name  any  single  Amer- 
ican painter  or  draughtsman,  living 
or  dead,  except  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson. 
Whistler  and  Sargent,  of  course,  are 
not  counted  as  Americans. 

There  is  not  a  single  American 
sculptor  whose  name  is  known  to 
one  in  a  hundred  of,  again  I  say, 
educated  and  art -loving  English- 
men, though  I  take  it  to  be  indis- 
putable that  the  United  States  has 
produced  more  sculptors  of  individ- 
ual genius  in  the  last  half-century 
than  Great  Britain.  American  archi- 
tecture conveys  to  the  educated  and 
art-loving  Englishman  no  other  idea 
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than  that  of  twenty-story  "sky- 
scrapers" btiilt  of  steel  and  glass. 
Richardson  is  not  even  a  name 
to  him.  He  knows  nothing  of  all 
the  beauty  and  virility  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  the  minor  arts, 
he  may  have  heard  of  Rookwood  pot- 
tery and  have  a  vague  notion  that  the 
A^mericans  turn  out  some  quite  origi- 
nal things  in  silver  work;  but  of 
American  stained  glass — of  Tiffany 
and  La  Farge — ^he  has  never  heard. 
It  would  do  England  a  world  of  good 
— it  would  do  international  relations 
a  world  of  good — if  a  thoroughly 
representative  exhibition  of  American 
painting  and  sculpttire  could  be  made 
m  London.  I  commend  the  idea  to 
some  one  competent  to  handle  it; 
for  it  would,  I  think,  be  profitable  to 
its  promoters.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  revelation  to  EngUshmen. 

The  English  indifference  to — nay, 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of — ^Ameri- 
can art  is  precisely  on  a  par  with  the 
American  incredulity  in  the  matter  of 
British  htmior;  and  the  removal  of 
each  of  the  misconceptions  would  tend 
to  the  increase  of  international  good- 
will. Americans  believe  the  British 
Empire  to  be  a  sanguinary  and  fero- 
cious thing.  They  believe  themselves 
to  be  possessed  of  a  sense  of  hiunor, 
a  sense  of  chivalry  and  an  energy  qtiite 
lacking  in  the  Englishman;  and  each 
one  of  the  illusions  counts  for  a  good 
deal  in  the  American  national  lack  of 
liking  for  Great  Britain.  Similarly, 
Englishmen  believe  Americans  to  be 
a  money-loving  people  without  re- 
spectable achievement  in  art  or  lit- 
erature. I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  make  the  Englishman  like 
the  American  any  the  more  if  the 
point  of  view  were  corrected,  but 
at  least  he  would  like  him  more  in- 
telligently, arid  it  would  prevent 
him  from  saying  things — in  them- 
selves entirely  good-htmiored  and 
quite  unintentionally  offensive — 
which  hurt  American  feelings.  We 
cannot  correct  an  error  without  recog- 
nizing frankly  that  it  exists,  and  the 
first  step  towards  making  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Englishman  understand 


what  the  other  really  is  must  be  to 
help  each  to  see  how  mistaken  he  is  in 
supposing  the  other  to  be  what  he  is 
not. 

That  the  American  should  hold  the 
opinions  that  he  does  of  England  is 
no  matter  of  reproach.  Not  only  is 
it  natural,  but  inevitable.  Absorbed 
as  he  has  been  with  his  own  affairs 
and  his  own  history,  and  viewing 
Great  Britain  in  only  her  occasional 
relations  thereto,  seeing  nothing  of 
her  in  her  private  life  or  of  her  position 
and  policies  in  the  world  at  large, 
how  could  the  American  have  other 
than  a  distorted  view  of  her — ^how 
could  she  assume  right  proportions 
or  be  posed  in  right  perspective? 
Nor  is  the  Englishman  any  more  to 
be  blamed.  America  has  been  beyond 
and  below  his  horizon,  and  among  the 
travellers*  tales  that  have  come  to  him 
of  her  people  and  her  institutions  has 
been  much  misinformation;  and  if  he 
has  not  yet — as  in  the  realms  of 
literature  and  art — come  to  any 
realization  of  America's  true  achieve- 
ments, how  should  he  have  done  so, 
when  Americans  themselves  have  only 
just  shaken  off  the  morbid  sensitive- 
ness and  diffidence  of  their  youth, 
and  have  so  recently  arrived  at 
some  partial  comprehension  of  those 
achievements  themselves? 

Probably  the  most  successful  joke 
which  Life  ever  achieved  (Americans 
will  please  believe  that  it  is  not  with 
any  disrespect  that  I  explain  to  Eng- 
lish readers  that  Life  is  the  Punch  of 
New  York) — successful,  that  is,  meas- 
ured by  the  continent-wide  hilarity 
which  it  provoked, — had  relation  to 
the  New  York  dandy  who  turned  up 
the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  because  it 
was  "raining  in  London."  That  was 
published — ^at  a  guess — some  twenty 
years  ago. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  Chicagoan 
(one  James  Norton — ^he  died,  alas! 
all  too  soon  afterwards)  leaped  into 
something  like  national  notoriety  by 
a  certain  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  a  semi-public  dinner  in  New  York. 
In  introducing  Mr.  Norton  as  coming 
from  Chicago  the  chairman  had  made 
playful    reference   to   the   supposed 
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characteristic  lack  of  modesty  of 
Chicagoans  and  their  pride  in  their 
city.  Norton,  in  acknowledgment, 
confessed  that  there  was  justice  in  the 
accusation.  Chicagoans,  he  said,  were 
proud  of  their  city.  They  had  a  right 
to  be.  They  were  as  proud  of  Chicago 
as  New  Yorkers  were  of  London! 
And  the  quip  ran  from  mouth  to 
mouth  across  the  continent. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
those  jokes  are  meaningless  to-day, 
but  to  the  younger  generation  of 
Americans  they  have  lost  most  of  their 
point,  for  Anglomania  has  ceased  to 
be  the  term  of  reproach  that  once  it 
was — ^it  has,  at  least,  dropped  from 
daily  use — ^partly  because  the  official 
relations  of  the  country  with  Great 
Britain  have  so  much  improved,  but 
much  more  because  the  United  States 
has  come  to  consider  herself  as  Great 
Britain's  equal  and,  in  the  new  con- 
sciousness of  her  greatness,  the  idea 
of  toadying  to  England  has  lost  its 
sting.  It  is  already  difficult  to  throw 
one's  mind  back  to  the  conditions  of 
twenty  years  ago — to  remember  the 
deference  which  (in  New  York  and  the 
larger  cities  at  least)  was  paid  to  Eng- 
lish ideas,  English  manners,  English 
styles  in  dress — ^the  enthusiasm  with 
which  any  literary  man  was  received 
who  had  some  pretension  to  an  English 
reputation — ^the  disrepute  in  which  all 
*  *  domestic ' '  manufactured  articles 
were  held  throughout  the  country  in 
comparison  with  the  * 'imported," 
which  generally  meant  English.  In 
all  manufactured  products  this  was  so 
nearly  universal  that  ** domestic"  was 
almost  synonymous  with  inferior  and 
** imported"  with  superior  grades  of 
goods.  That  an  immense  proportion 
of  American  manufactured  articles 
were  sold  in  the  United  States  mas- 
querading as  **  imported  "  —  and 
therefore  commanding  a  better  price 
— goes  without  saying,  and  in  some 
lines,  in  which  the  British  reputation 
was  too  well  established  and  well 
deserved  to  be  easily  shaken,  the 
practice  still  survives;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  things  the  American 
now  prefers  his  home-made  article, 
not  merely  from  motives  of  patriotism 


but  because  he  believes  that  it  is 
the  better  article.  It  is  not  within 
our  present  province  to  discuss  how 
far  this  opinion  is  correct,  or  how 
far  the  policy  of  protection,  by 
assisting  manufacturers  to  obtain 
control  of  their  own  markets  and  so 
distract  attention  from  imported 
goods,  has  helped  to  bring  about  the 
change.  The  point  is  that  the  change 
has  taken  place.  And,  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  commodities  of  commerce 
are  concerned,  the  Englishman  is  in 
a  measure  aware  of  what  has  oc- 
curred. He  could  not  be  otherwise 
with  the  figures  of  his  trade  with  the 
United  States  before  him.  Nor  can  he 
conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  the 
change  of  opinion  in  America  may 
have  some  justification  when  he  sees 
how  many  articles  of  American  man- 
ufacture he  himself  uses  daily  and 
prefers — patriotism  notwithstanding 
— ^to  the  British-made  article. 

But  Englishmen  have  little  concep- 
tion as  yet  that  the  same  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  less 
material — ^less  easily  exploited — com- 
modities of  art  and  literature.  Amer- 
ican novels  and  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Gibson  have  made  their  way  in  Eng- 
land in  the  wake  of  American  boots 
and  American  sweetmeats;  but  Amer- 
icans would  be  surprised  to  be  informed 
that  their  creative  ability  ends  with 
the  production  of  Western  romances 
and  drawings  of  the  American  girl. 

Until  recent  years  the  volume  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  output  of  Great  Britain  was 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  were  not  compara- 
ble ;  but  they  are  comparable  to-day, 
though  England  is  as  yet  unaware  of 
it.  In  time  Englishmen  will  awake  to 
a  realization  of  the  fact ;  but  what  the 
relative  standing  of  the  two  countries 
will  be  by  that  time  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Englishmen  would,  perhaps, 
not  find  it  to  their  disadvantage,  and 
(if  not  done  in  too  condescending  a 
spirit)  it  would  certainly  not  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  if  they  began,  even  now,  to 
take  a  livelier  interest  in  the  work 
that  the  other  is  doing. 


A  FUTILE  DIALOGUE 


By  CHARLES    BATTELL    LOOMIS 
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VERYBODY  else 
in  the  boarding- 
house  had  gone 
away  to  spend 
Sunday,  but  Miss 
Wallace  and  I  sat 
on  the  front  stoop 
enjoying  the  even- 
ing breeze  and  agreeing  that  New 
York  was  a  very  good  summer  resort. 
I  know  very  little  about  Miss  Wal- 
lace's literary  tastes  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  always  reads  the  successes 
as  fast  as  she  can  get  them,  and  has 
all  the  characters  at  her  tongue's 
end;  as  for  her  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  I  fancy  that  it  is  extremely 
limited. 

Still,  for  the  sake  of  conversation, 
which  was  languishing,  I  spoke  of  that 
pleasant  conceit  of  Montaigne's  in  the 
fourteentj;!  chapter  of  his  essays,  in 
which  he  says  (to  copy  the  spelling  of 
Florio's  translation) :  **  It  is  a  pleasant 
imagination  to  conceive  a  spirit  justly 
ballanced  betweene  two  equal  desires. 
For,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he 
shall  never  be  resolved  upon  any 
match.  .  .  *  And  who  should  place 
us  betweene  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
gammon  of  bacon,  with  an  equall 
appetite  to  eat  and  drinke,  doubtlesse 
there  were  no  remedy,  but  to  die  of 
thirst  and  of  hunger." 

I  had  Montaigne  in  my  pocket  and 
I  read  the  extract  to  her,  but  she  did 
not  quite  catch  its  meaning  and 
asked  to  see  it,  and  when  I  showed  it 
to  her  she  cried  out  at  once  against 
the  spelling: 

**So  many  authors  nowadays 
think  it  the  height  of  humor  to  spell 
wrong.  Now  if  that  was  spelled  in 
orthodox  fashion,  there  would  not  be 
anything  funny  in  it,"  said  she. 
1  ventured  to  say  that  Montaigne 


had  not  intended  it  to  be  so  funny, 
as  whimsical;  that  the  idea  was  dis- 
tinctly fascinating — this  man  seated 
between  two  desires  and  leaning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but 
perfectly  rigid  between  the  two  in- 
clinations, imtil  he  died  of  both  thirst 
and  hunger. 

**Yes,"  said  she,  **but  he  would 
soon  get  so  thirsty  that  he  would 
have  to  drink." 

**Yes,  some  men  would,"  said  I, 
"but  Montaigne  supposes  this  man 
to  be  poised  between  the  two." 

**Yes,  but  he  wouldn't  be.  He 
would  get  himgry  and  snatch  up  the 
bacon,  or  thirsty  and  drink  the  wine." 

**But,  Miss  Wallace,  this  is  not  a 
real  case.  Montaigne  just  supposes 
a  man  for  the  sake  of  the  situation, 
which  is,  as  I  said,  fascinating. 
Being  no  more  hungry  than  thirsty, 
he  will  not  bite  before  he  drinks  nor 
yet  drink  before  he  eats,  and  so  at 
last  he  perishes  miserably." 

Miss  Wallace  was  not  convinced. 
She  shook  her  pretty  head  and  tap- 
ping her  foot  on  the  step  beneath  her 
she  said:  "But  it  is  n't  in  human 
nature  to  do  such  a  thing.  This 
Montaigne  has  drawn  a  puppet,  not 
a  real  man." 

"Real  man  or  puppet,  the  idea  is 
a  droll  one." 

"  No,  I  can't  agree  with  you.  It 's 
only  because  it 's  spelled  queerly  that 
it  seems  droll.  You  take  it  up  to 
your  room  and  write  it  out  in  good 
English  on  your  typewriter  and  it 
won't  be  the  least  bit  funny,  and  it 
is  n't  true  to  nature,  and  I  think  that 
the  first  duty  of  an  author  is  to  be 
true  to  nature." 

I  began  to  despair,  but  nevertheless 
the  evening  had  to  be  spent  in  some 
way  and  so  I  went  on : 
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"Miss  Wallace,  I  don't  think  that 
this  was  one  of  Montaigne's  duty 
days.  It  was  his  day  off,  perhaps, 
and  he  was  having  a  little  mental 
sport  by  supposing  a  most  laughable 
case  of  a  man  actually  expiring  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  solely  because  his 
rival  desires  were  so  exactly  balanced." 

Miss  Wallace's  lip  curled.  **Do  you 
call  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  piece  of 
bacon  plenty?  For  my  part  I  can't 
abide  wine,  and  bacon  is  indigestible." 

**Yes,  but  that  is  aside  from  the 
question,  if  you  will  pardon  my  say- 
ing so.  He  might  have  said  a  flask  of 
water  and  a  saddle  of  mutton — the 
point  would  have  been  the  same. 
Being  a  Frenchman,  he  naturally 
thought  of  wine  as  a  thirst-quencher." 

Miss  Wallace  nodded  her  head  with 
a  look  of  intelligent  interest. 

'*A11  the  same,"  said  she,  **I  am 
sure  that  if  he  had  provided  more  in- 
viting eatables  and  drinkables,  the 
man  would  have  begun  to  eat  and 
drink  at  once." 

**  Possibly,  if  his  inclination  to 
either  eat  or  drink  was  stronger 
than  his  inclination  to  drink  or 
eat." 

Miss  Wallace  made  a  pretty  little 
face  and  said:  **Well,  really,  I  think 
the  whole  thing  very  farcical,  and  no 
one  but  a  Frenchman  would  suppose 
such  a  case.  No  sensible  man  is  going 
to  die  of  starvation  or  thirst  as  long 
as  there  is  something  to  eat  beside 
him,  even  if  it  is  only  wine  and  bacon. 
Montaigne  did  not  know  human  na- 
ture, and  that  is  the  first  requisite  of 
a  writer  who  wants  to  be  successful." 

**  Montaigne  can't  complain  of  a 
lack  of  success,"  I  ventured. 

**That  may  be.  I  can't  say  that  I 
ever  heard  of  him  before.  Probably 
he  showed  a  better  grasp  of  hiiman 
nature  elsewhere." 

I  was  determined  not  to  give  up. 
My  mother  says  that  my  pertinacity 
is  my  most  unpleasant  attribute. 

"Miss  Wallace,"  said  I,  "will  you 
please  try  to  take  Montaigne's  point 
of  view.  He  was  not  trying  to  give 
us  a  picture  of  a  typical  Frenchman 
or  even  a  typical  man:  he  was  simply 


tr3dng  to  show  that  man  is  often  bal- 
anced between  two  desires  and  ends 
by  doing  nothing.  Just  as  a  man  in 
the  window  of  a  burning  building 
who  was  too  frightened  to  stay  an- 
other second  and  too  frightened  to 
jtunp  to  the  ground  would  probably 
remain  in  mid-air." 

"How  absurd!  How  could  a  man 
remain  in  mid-air?  You  *re  as  bad 
as  this  Montaigne.  The  thing  would 
be  physically  impossible." 

"Yes,  but  if  he  were  too  frightened 
to  stay  panic  fear  would  force  him  to 
jump,  and  if  he  were  too  frightened 
to  jtunp  such  a  distance,  he  would 
have  to  stay,  and  he  would  necessa- 
rily be  in  the  position  of  the  sword 
of  Damocles." 

"  Oh,  I  read  that.  Was  n't  it  good  ? 
I  like  all  of  her  stories.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose you  '11  put  what  you  *ve  told  me 
into  dialect  and  go  and  sell  it  and 
people  will  think  it  is  funny.  I  'm 
very  matter  of  fact  and  I  can  not  sup- 
.  pose  impossible  things.  If  your  man 
jumped  he  would  get  a  tumble,  and  if 
he  cUd  n't  jump  he  would  get  burned 
up  unless  he  was  rescued — the  New 
York  firemen  are  wonders  at  rescuing 
people.  But  Montaigne's  man  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  his  \jle  bacon 
and  drink  his  wretched  vin  ordinaire, 
and  when  you  spell  the  proposition  in 
every-day  English,  you  will  see  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  a  man  would  have  the 
fortitude  or  the  silliness  to  die  simply 
because  he  had  n't  sense  enough  to 
eat." 

I  put  Montaigne  in  my  pocket  and 
rose  to  my  feet  and  asked  Miss  Wal- 
lace if  she  would  not  like  to  have  me 
bring  her  some  ice-cream  and  a  bottle 
of  ginger-ale  which  we  could  eat  and 
drink  in  the  dining-room,  and  she  ac- 
cepted my  offer;  and  having  a  mind 
for  both  ice-cream  and  ginger-ale,  she 
lost  no  time  in  eating  and  drinking, 
although  it  were  a  pretty  conceit  to 
reflect  that  if  her  desire  for  each  had 
been  paramount,  there  would  have 
been  a  meeting  of  ice-cream  and 
ginger  ale  at  her  lips  that  had  brought 
about  a  regrettable  catastrophe. 


THE  RETURN  OF  SUAVITY 

By  CORNELIA  ATWOOD  PRATT 


HERE  is  an  ideal 
of  style  in  writing 
which,  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  has 
been  definitely  out 
of  favor,  thrown 
in  the  shade  by 
our  admiration  for 
effects  stronger,  more  vivid,  snappier. 
The  style  I  mean  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  direct  result  of  the  study  of 
classic  models;  it  was  the  fine  flower 
of  **the  humanities,"  as  they  used  to 
be  conceived.  At  its  worst,  in  in- 
efficient hands  the  pursuit  of  it  re- 
sulted in  an  academic  tameness,  not 
to  say  dulness,  against  which  revolt 
was  inevitable.  'At  its  best,  it  re- 
sulted in  an  effect  of  high  lucidity, 
a  palpitating  golden  atmosphere  in 
which  the  things  seen  and  described 
swam  as  in  an  amber  haze,  all  sun- 
warmed,  soft,  delicious,  yet  perfectly 
definite  in  outline.  Ideas  saturated 
in  this  medium  took  on  an  almost 
unearthly  sweetness  and  allurement; 
they  were  so  perfectly  presented  that 
they  seemed  both  beautiful  and  con- 
vincing. This  perfect  presentation 
was,  somehow,  if  you  had  a  mind  open 
to  style,  a  more  cogent  argument  than 
any  logic.  Their  several  renderings 
of  this  style  made  Matthew  Arnold's 
fame  and  Newman's  secure.  The 
matter  of  their  controversies  grows 
less  interesting  year  by  year;  but  the 
flawless  manner  of  them  will  remain. 
Some  kind  of  an  attempted  ap- 
proximation to  classic  ideals  of  clear- 
ness, serenity  and  repose  in  style 
used  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  the 
basis  of  all  literary  endeavor.  It  runs 
like  a  golden  thread  through  the  liter- 
ature of  the  past.  You  find  it  in  the 
whims  of  Elia,  the  bizarrerie  of  De 
Quincey,  the  geniality  of  Irving,  the 


proprieties  of  Miss  Austen,  the  im- 
proprieties of  Fielding,  taking  on 
those  endless  modifications  from  the 
temperament  of  the  individual  writer 
which  make  the  joy  and  strength  of 
English  literature. 

But,  as  everybody  knows,  some- 
where along  in  the  mid- Victorian 
period,  the  ancient  culture  began  to 
lose  its  influence.  Th6  sacred  fire 
winked  and  apparently  went  out. 
We  seemed  to  grow  tired  of  following 
after  Homeric  simplicity,  Virgilian 
sweetness,  Horatian  elegance,  Ci- 
ceronian periods,  and  for  a  time  the 
ideals  of  style  these  names  represent 
went  by  the  board  completely. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  separate  style 
from  subject  absolutely.  Of  course 
the  root  of  the  change  was  the  birth 
of  the  modem  world,  the  increasing 
complexity  and  strenuousness  of  life 
ahd  of  our  ways  of  looking  at  it — all 
of  which  is  too  large  and  deep  a 
matter  for  our  consideration  here; 
but  the  result  was  certainly  the  over- 
throw of  that  ideal  of  suavity  in  style 
dear  to  the  world  for  countless  gener- 
ations. There  is,  if  you  please,  no 
palpitating  golden  haze  about  Brown- 
ing and  Carlyle;  nor,  later  on,  about 
Kipling  an4  Chesterton.  Doubtless 
Browning  did  more  than  anyone  else 
to  promote  among  literary  men  the 
conviction  that  it  is  better  to  be 
striking  than  to  be  suave.  Certainly 
the  young  Kipling  had  an  immediate 
and  widespread  effect  on  his  genera- 
tion of  young  writers.  He  made 
them  see  all  at  once,  as  with  the 
sudden  pressing  of  an  electric  button, 
that  concision  and  sharpness,  even 
harshness,  of  outline  are  tremendous 
forces  in  style,  and  that  ** hustle" 
in  literature  produces  as  effective  re- 
sults as   it  does  in   business.      The 
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market  value  of  golden  periods,  honied 
phrases,  continued  to  drop.  Snappi- 
ness  and  suavity  are  definitely  in- 
compatible ideals,  and  "snappiness" 
was  to  the  fore. 

This  was,  and  is,  all  right.  There 
is  room  in  literature  for  every  di- 
versity of  merit,  and  the  greater  the 
diversity,  the  nearer  literature  ap- 
proaches to  the  infinite  riches  of  life. 
I  am  glad  I  was  young  when  Kipling 
was.  It  warms  me  still  to  think 
about  the  good  time  I  had  over  his 
earlier  work.  But  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  the  men  and  women  who 
are  rising  seventy  now  think  that 
they  had  just  as  good  a  time  being 
young  when  Tennyson  and  Thackeray 
were  the  idols  of  the  hour.  Said  one 
of  them  to  me  not  long  ago,  ** I  simply 
cannot  understand  the  coldness  and 
insensibility  of  your  generation  where 
Tennyson  is  concerned." 

**Why,  we  like  Tennyson.*' 

**Like  him?  Like  Tennyson?  We 
used  to  worship  him!'* 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  the 
joy  of  mental  stimulation  is  fortu- 
nately not  confined  to  the  followers 
of  any  one  school,  no  matter  what 
vociferous  youth  may  think  at  any 
given  time  about  the  superiority  of  its 
own  brand  of  stimulus. 

There  are  recent  signs  of  a  partial 
reinstatement  of  the  old  ideals  of 
style.  They  are  very  modest  signs, 
indeed.  I  cannot  claim  that  any  of 
the  writers  whom  you  may  catch 
nowadays  betraying  the  classic  in- 
fluence are  among  the  six  best  sellers, 
or  that  they  subtend  as  yet  a  very 
large  angle  of  the  public  interest. 
One  of  them  is  Principal  Donaldson 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  has  just  put 
forth  an  unobtrusive  little  volume 
of  essays  on  **  Woman:  Her  Position 
and  Influence  in  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome. ' '  Not  many  twentieth-century 
readers  are  passionately  interested 
in  the  subject-matter.  I  confess  my 
own  concern  about  it  is  only  tepid, 
but,  O,  the  way  he  tells  you  things! 
Honey  and  the  honey-comb  are  not 
sweeter  than  this  simple,  limpid,  lur- 
ing style.  Begin*  one  of  these  essays, 
and,  whoever  you  are  and  whatever 


your  literary  preferences,  you  will 
inevitably  go  on  to  the  end  with  can- 
did delight.  It  is  almost  the  same 
pleasure  you  have  in  mild  sunlight, 
in  clear,  flowing  water,  in  the  mellow 
blue  of  an  Indian  Summer  sky — a 
gentle,  civilized,  yet  natural  pleasure. 

The  essays  were  written  at  odd 
times  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  of  course  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
to  the  reader  that,  as  regards  Prin- 
cipal Donaldson,  he  has  never  at  any 
time  departed  from  the  classic  taste. 
But  the  collection  of  the  essays  in  a 
volume  just  now,  and  the  reception 
they  are  meeting  from  those  into 
whose  hands  the  volume  has  fallen, 
indicate,  possibly,  of  that  swing  of 
the  pendulum   I  wish  to  emphasize. 

A  more  widely-read  exponent  of 
these  same  standards  of  mental  clarity 
and  limpid,  gracious  expression  is  G. 
Lowes  Dickenson.  I  imagine  we  have 
but  just  begun  to  reckon  with  Mr. 
Dickenson.  The  matter  of  **  Letters 
from  a  Chinese  Official"  was  so  strik- 
ing as  perhaps  to  obscure  the  manner 
for  the  careless  reader,  but  any  scru- 
tiny of  its  flowing  periods  will  reveal 
the  author's  loyalty  to  his  classical 
training.  **The  Greek  View  of  Life," 
while  instructive  in  intent  and,  there- 
fore, shorn  of  anything  that  might  be 
counted  redundancy  in  expression, 
is  equally  clear  as  to  the  author's 
mental  bias.  .**A  Modem  Symposi- 
um," where  he  invites  his  soul  (with- 
out loafing — that  is  impossible  to  an 
adherent  of  the  old  notions  of  style), 
is  clearest  of  all  as  to  his  taste  for  the 
long-regnant  combination  of  lucidity 
and  elegance.  His  periods  are  not 
the  less  forceful  for  flowing  as  they  do 
to  an  almost  oratorical  measure,  and 
one  emerges  from  the  little  book  with 
a  delightful  sense  of  having  been  long 
gone  and  far  away.  ** Emerges"  is 
the  right  word.  One  becomes  so  en- 
gulfed by  the  current,  so  happily 
carried  along  by  it  as  by  a  sun-warmed 
stream,  wide-bosomed  and  swift  of 
tide,  that  to  climb  out  and  get  back 
to  the  dry  land  of  newspapers,  current 
magazines  and  recent  fiction  is  at  first 
a  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  pro- 
cess.    It  is  not  that  we  are  unhappy 
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in  a  newspaper-and-magazine  world, 
but  only  that  the  atmospheres  are 
very  different  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
one  Mr.  Dickenson  offers  makes  the 
kinder  provision  for  any  shivering 
preferences  we  may  have  for  nobility 
of  expression  and  the  grand  style. 

"The  Meaning  of  Good,"  by  the 
same  author,  is,  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  a  philosophical  inquiry, 
equally  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of 
gracious  periods.  There  are  not  quite 
so  many  of  them  as  in  the  **  Sympo- 
sium," for  the  writer  is  bent  upon 
more  serious  matters.  The  book  is 
an  inquiry  in  dialogue  form  into  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  human 
conception  of  Good.  Philosophic  dia- 
logue is,  as  he  admits,  axlifficult  form 
of  composition  to  handle;  but  he 
justifies  the  attempt  on  the  ground 
that,  as  the  problems  presented-  have 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  philosophic 
interest,  he  desired  to  treat  them  in  a 
form  which  would  appeal  to  readers 
other  than  professed  students  of  phi- 
losophy; also,  that  as  the  subject 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  right  opinion 
and  perception  rather  than  to  that  of 
logic  and  demonstration,  it  may  be 
properly  approached  in  the  tentative 
spirit  favored  by  the  dialogue  form. 
While  these  reasons  are  ample  justifi- 
cation for  the  attempt,  if  justification 
be  needed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Dickenson's  sub-conscious  reason 
for  casting  his  philosophy  in  dialogue 
form  lies  in  his  deep,  affectionate 
preference  for  a  style  of  composition 
so  intimately  associated  with  the 
literature  of  Greece.  He  has  modern- 
ized the  method  successfully.  He 
who  runs  may  follow  the  thread  of 
the  discussion;  or,  if  he  has  any  diffi- 
ctdty  in  so  doing,  there  is  appended  a 
brief  summary  of  the  argument  set 
forth  in  its  logical  connections.  Mr. 
Dickenson  aims  at  being  as  definite, 
as  nearly  concrete,  as  philosophers 
always  ought  to  be  and  never  are. 
His  success  in  this  respect  is  unusual ; 
but,  happily,  he  has  not  shorn  his 
style,  in  the  interests  of  clearness, 
of  the  more  ostentatious  graces  of 
expression. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  blithe 


serenity,  gentle  gaiety  and  leisurely 
sweetness  of  Mr.  Crothers'  appeals  to 
the  Gentle  Reader  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered purely  personal  graces  of 
style,  or  whether  they  can  be  made 
to  strengthen  my  case  in  favor  of  the 
return  of  suavity.  The  charm  of  his 
essays  is  certainly  strongly  individual, 
but  the  golden  atmosphere  is  assur- 
edly there  also.  Possibly  Mr.  Crothers 
is  himself  one  of  those  joyous  singing 
shepherds  of  the  ancient  days,  rein- 
carnate and  returned  to  savor  the 
culture  of  the  modem  Athens  and  to 
help  along  the  cause  of  the  humanities 
in  our  age  by  a  most  delicate  and 
happy  humor. 

I  have  had  for  some  time  an  idea 
that  if  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  who  at  present 
appears  in  literature  as  a  gentle  dilet-  * 
tante,  an  amateur  of  travel-impres- 
sions, a  collector  and  appreciator  of 
the  good  things  said  by  other  folk, 
were  to  devote  himself  with  more 
hardihood  and  seriousness  to  the  af- 
fair of  writing,  he  too  would  be 
among  the  modem  promoters  of 
suavity.  But  the  modest  volume  of 
collected  miscellany  he  has  just  put 
forth  under  the  title  **  Character  and 
Comedy"  does  little  to  further  these 
expectations  and  something  to  dam- 
pen them.  The  book  is  assuredly  a 
genial  one,  but  its  suavity  is  that  of 
the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  two  should 
go  together,  and  no  doubt  they  often 
do;  but  the  impression  one  carries 
away  from  "Character  and  Comedy" 
is  that  the  author  is  not  a  Greek  at  all, 
but,  rather,  a  Celt — not  the  mystic, 
rhetorical  kind  of  Celt,  such  as  Fiona 
Macleod  and  Mr.  Yeats,  but  that 
more  domesticated  variety  of  which 
everybody  counts  one  or  two  speci- 
mens among  his  personal  friends.  I 
mean  he  possesses  that  sense  of  a 
special  character  in  very  ordinary 
incidents  or  events  that  in  everyday 
life  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  gift  of  the 
person  with  a  dash  of  Irish  blood. 
The  woman  who  comes  back  from  a 
walk  down-town  or  a  drive  along  a 
coimtry  road  with  a  whole  saga  of 
human  interest  to  relate  is  certain  to 
be  possessed  of  an  Irish  grandfather; 
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and  the  same  deduction  may  be 
made  about  the  man  whose  mind  is 
stored  with  picturesque  detail  con- 
cerning every  pubhc  or  semi-public 
personage  of  his»  generation.  The  eye 
for  character  is  the  peculiarly  happy 
endowment  of  these  people.  Mr. 
Lucas  has  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
can  get  a  page  or  two  of  literature  out 
of  any  subject — an  amiable  ape  in  the 
Zoo,  an  Aberdeen  terrier,  an  antique 
beer-mug,  a  rubber-tired  carriage,  a 
conjurer's  trick  —  the  slighter  the 
theme  the  more  certain  his  touch  in 
bringing  out  its  possibilities.  All  this 
has  a  charm  of  its  own,  but  it  is  not 
the  brand  of  charm  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  and  I  secretly  think  it 
very  shabby  of  Mr.  Lucas  to  have 
disappointed  my  expectations  in  his 
behalf. 

I  cherish  a  similar  grudge  against 
Mr.  Arthur  Benson.  Surely  I  was 
not  mistaken  when  I  found  traces  of 
the  classic  suavity  in  **The  House  of 
Quiet."  That  volume  has  a  certain 
dignified  and  studied  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression that  the  author  h4s  not  since 
chosen  to  repeat.  Dealing  always 
with  the  inner  life  of  man,  he  has  ap- 
parently made  final  choice  of  a  swift, 
almost  nervous,  lucidity  of  literary 
manner  as  the  best  way  of  getting 
before  his  readers  the  characters  and 
thoughts  he  wishes  to  present.  This 
method  makes  for  clearness  and  ease 
of  expression,  but  not,  perhaps,  for 
the  utmost  charm  of  which  Mr.  Ben- 
son is  capable.  It  is  decidedly  some- 
thing to  make  the  literature  of  the 
inner  life  so  clear-cut  and  definite  as 
he  has  done,  but*while  the  spirits  with 
which  he  deals  are  definite,  they  are 
not  highly  differentiated.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  no  ambiguity  about 
the  nervous  prostration  from  which 
the  unnamed  genius  in  **The  Altar- 
Fire"  suffers,  but  the  man  himself,  is 
very  little  different  in  essence  from 
the  man  in  **The  Gate  of  Death"  or 
•* Beside  Still  Waters"  or  even  **The 
Upton  Letters."  Their  minds  all 
work  alike;  they  are  all  intellectuals, 
gentle,  fluent,  kindly,  with  certain  ten- 
dencies, now  more,  now  less  marked. 


toward  melancholy.  These  tenden- 
cies they  successfully  fight  off  in  the 
long  run,  and  they  are  all  Prophets 
of  Content  in  that  they  finally  ac- 
quiesce in  life  and  their  own  limita- 
tions and,  groping  in  the  darkness, 
touch  the  hand  of  God. 

The  same  things  are  true  of  the 
man  in  **The  House  of  Quiet,"  yet 
he  appears  to  me  more  highly  differ- 
entiated, more  a  character  by  him- 
self, than  are  the  others.  This  seems 
due  in  part  to  the  difference  in  style 
alluded  to,  and  in  part  also  to  a 
greater  concreteness  in  describing 
his  surroundings  and  his  objective 
Ufe. 

Here  arises  the  question  as  to 
whether  all  men  do  not  look  vastly, 
even  overwhelmingly,  alike  when  you 
eliminate  the  local  color  of  their  outer 
environment  and  consider  only  the 
main  currents  of  their  inner  lives. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
point  in  question,  though  possibly  it 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Benson's  studies  in  souls. 

If  a  taste  for  the  classic  qualities  in 
style  is  really  returning,  there  ought 
even  now  to  be  observed  at  our  edu- 
cational centres  a  renewal  of  the  agi- 
tation in  favor  of  the  old  learning  as 
against  the  more  practical  modem 
courses.  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  this  question,  always  an  open  one 
in  academic  circles,  is  indeed  claiming 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  Of 
course  the  obvious  truth  about  sys- 
tems of  education  is  that,  like  the 
forty-nine  methods  of  composing 
tribal  lays, 

Every  single  one  of  them  is  right. 

But  this  is  a  hard  saying  for  school- 
men, since — at  such  a  rate — life  is  not 
long  enough  for  the  business  of  pre- 
paring for  life.  Readers  are  in  much 
happier  case.  They  do  not  have  to 
make  a  choice  of  alternatives;  they 
may  have  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
I  do  not  have  to  eject  Chesterton 
from  my  book-shelves  because  I  ad- 
mit G.  Lowes  Dickenson.  If  I  did,  I 
know  very  well  how  the  matter  would 
be  decided — ^but  I  am  not  telling! 


MEDITATIONS  PLATE-A-TETE 

I  WISH  to  express  my  views  concerning  the  strange  designs  on  plates, — 

Breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  plates,  in  patterns  of  incalctilable  variety. 

Now  I  am  a  lover  of  Art, 

And  cheerfully  admit  the  ennobling  influence 

Which  lies  in  the  contemplation  of  something  beautiful 

While  one  undergoes  the  material  and  degrading  necessity  of  eating. 

As  a  child,  I  had  a  plate  on  which  was  depicted  a  peacock. 

With  the  legend:  *' Beware  of  vanity!*' 

And  I  can  yet  recall  the  thrilling  esthetic  excitement, 

As  of  mural  Pompeian  explorers, 

With  which  the  taking  of  spoonful  after  spoonful  of  mashed  potato 

Would  reveal  more  and  a  little  more  of  the  splendors  of  his  gorgeous  tail. 

Nor  am  I  even  now  blind  to  the  subtle  S3mibolism 

Of  cheese-colored  bunnies  in  a  ramping  garland 

Around  the  rim  of  my  Welsh-rarebit  trencher. 

But  when  my  dinner-plate  is  decorated  with  the  presentment 

Of  some  impossibly  fair  and  fatuous  female, — 

When  the  sanguinary  tints  of  my  rare  roast-beef  gravy 

Flow  all  over  that  smiling  face,  that  clustering  golden  hair, — 

Then  is  the  offence  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 

Too  great  for  me  to  stand  with  equanimity. 

Methinks  the  first  time  that  the  human  head  was  used 

To  adorn  a  receptacle  of  this  nature 

Was  on  that  painful  occasion 

When  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  placed  upon  a  charger, — 

And  the  same  sensation  of  horror  and  loss  of  appetite 

That  must  then  have  come  over  the  spectators 

Always  assail  me  at  this  form  of  capital  embellishment. 

Rather  than  draw  my  knife  across  a  helpless  countenance. 

Or  fork  fugitive  fragments  from  an  unresentftil  brow, 

I  would  take  all  my  meals 

From  the  none-too-scrupulous  tin  platter  of  the  loggers'  camp, 

Yea,  or  subsist  entirely  on  pie  eaten  from  the  hand! 

Katharine  Perry 
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Now  that  turbines,  electric  power 
and  flying  machines  are  destro5dng 
Esperanto.  distance  the  nations  of 

UiSvcrsal  }^^  Y''^^'^  f-^^  concern- 

^.  « .  o        ing  themselves  as  to  the 

or  Frencnr         *      ^  r  j        • 

best  means  of  drawing 

mind  together  as  well  as  matter.  A 
universal  language  is  being  universally- 
talked  about,  but  the  real  question  is, 
What  shall  we  talk?  The  vast  extent  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  enormous 
population  of  the  United  States,  have 
created  a  feeling  that  English  must 
be*  the  dominant  language  of  the 
future;  but  a  Russian,  M.  J.  Novicow, 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  puts 
in  a  plea  for  French  as  a  universal 
language,  and  makes  a  very  good  ar- 
gument for  it.  Curiously  enough,  the 
French  seem  to  be  rather  indifferent, 
and  lean  more  towards  an  artificial 
language,  preferably  **  Esperanto,"  the 
one  that  contains  fewest  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin,  whilst  **  Universal," 
founded  by  a  German,  Dr.  Molenaar, 
entirely  on  French,  has  met  with  no 
success.  After  disposing,  in  a  live- 
ly and  convincing  manner,  of  the 
myth  of  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority,  M.  Novicow  shows  the  ab- 
surdity of  allowing  national  amour- 
propre  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
living  language  as  a  universal  means 
of  communication.  The  Germans  and 
English  are  the  only  objectors  to  the 
use  of  French  as  such  a  language ;  yet 
amour-propre  does  not  prevent  their 
considering  it  very  advantageous  to 
speak  French,  and  making  great  ef- 
forts to  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Also,  there  is  individual  as  well  as 
national  feeling  to  be  reckoned  with; 
and  M.  Novicow  sees  no  reason  for 
adopting  the  language  of  a  Warsaw 
doctor,  when  there  are  other  made- 
to-order  tongues   that   he   considers 
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superior ;  moreover.  Dr.  Zamenhof  and 
the  Esperantists  profess  quite  as 
much  scorn  for  Universal  as  he  and 
others  do  for  Esperanto.  So  much 
for  amour-propre. 

The  plea  of  facility  is  disposed  of 
with  equal  readiness.  A  Russian, 
knowing  no  language  but  his  own,  will 
find  it  no  easier  to  call  vada  (water) 
sidi'in  artificial  tongue,  than  water 
in  English  or  acqua  in  Italian.  The 
mixed  systems  are  even  more  difficult 
than  living  languages,  except  to  those 
who  already  know  all  that  they  are 
derived  from.  Thus,  to  find  Esperanto 
easy,  one  must  know  French,  English, 
German,  Russian,  Latin  and  Greek! 
To  know  an  auxiliary  language,  a  man 
must  first  learn  six  others!  This  is 
hardly  following  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. For  queue,  Esperanto  uses 
the  word  vost  This  is  as  easy  for 
those  who  know  its  Russian  analogue, 
koost,  as  it  is  for  a  German  to  under- 
stand irink,  and  for  a  Greek,  whose 
and  is  kai,  to  find  kaj  simple.  But 
what  would  these  words  signify  to  a 
Frenchman,  who  would  have  to  learn 
them  just  as  he  would  the  Arabic 
words  bent  (woman)  and  efta  (key)  ? 

As  for  the  languages  that  derive 
from  one  source,  a  Frenchman  would 
readily  comprehend  the  sentence  in 
Universal,  **Lingi  pure  artifizial  es 
totale  inkomprensibil  a  prim  vist," 
which  in  French  is,  **La  languepure- 
ment  artificielle  est  compl^tement  in- 
comprehensible k  premiere  vue";  but 
what  would  it  convey  to  a  Ger- 
man accustomed  to,  **Eine  ganz 
kunsltiche  sprache  ist  vollkommen 
unverstaendlich  zum  ersten  Blicke," 
or  to  a  Russian  used  to,  ''Vpolni^ 
iskonstvennyi  yasyk  soverchenno  ne 
poniaten  na  pervye  vxgliad  "  ?  *'  As 
for  me,'*  says  M.  Novicow,  ^'although 
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I  know  the  six  sources  from  which 
Esperanto  is  drawn,  I  have  difficulty 
sometimes  in  understanding  some  of 
its  sentences.  Judge  what  it  must 
be  for  one  who  understands  only- 
Italian  or  Swedish.*'  There  seems 
very  little  reason  for  learning  a  new 
and  difficult  language,  without  tradi- 
tion or  literature — ^for,  as  M.  Novicow 
says,  "Esperanto  will  never  have  its 
Cicero  or  Bossuet** — ^when  there  is 
ready  to  hand  (or  to  tongue)  a  lan- 
guage like  French,  that  has  been  used 
all  over  the  continent  as  a  court  lan- 
guage, and  to-day,  as  every  traveller 
in  Europe  knows,  will  carry  one  al- 
most anywhere. 

He  cites  Italy  as  a  land  where 
a  universal  language  coexists  with 
many  dialects.  French  might  be  the 
universal  language,  and  all  the  other 
nations  could  keep  their  dialects  for 
home  use.  Certainly  the  prospect  is 
more  attractive  than  that  of  having 
the  burden  of  another  language  added 
to  our  over-burdened,  minds,  espe- 
cially when  our  minds  would  really 
receive  no  reward  for  the  labor  of 
learning,  as  only  our  tongues  could 
wag  in  Esperanto.  We  should  still 
want  to  know  French  for  the  sake 
of  its  literature,  and  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while,  in  these  labor-saving 
days,  to  try  to  build  the  Tower  of 
Babel  any  higher. 


complete  works — the  "Religio  Med- 
ici,'* the  six  hundred  pages  of  **Pseu- 
dodoxia,"  **The  Garden  of  Cyrus," 
"Ume-Buriall,"  the  Miscellanies  and 
the  Posthumous  Works? 


Cheerful 
Topics 


The  imprint  of  the  Riverside  Press 
is  borne  by  a  volume  almost  identical 

in  format  with  the  "Earl 
X7m-Biirial  Percy,"  mentioned  last 
i?^  ^y ?^       month.       This    is    that 

seventeenth  -  century 
classic,  "Hydriotaphia; 
or,  Ume-Buriall."  Few  writers,  save 
those  of  the  first  order,  have  had  such 
praise  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  and 
his  measured,  Miltonic  periods  justify 
the  eulogiums  of  De  Quincey,  Lowell 
and  Lamb;  yet  I  fancy  that  not  every 
one  of  the  385  copies  of  this  beautiful 
reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  the  most 
famous  of  his  briefer  writings  will  be 
read,  even  once,  by  the  buyer.  Yet 
if  this  be  true  of  a  treatise  so  short  as 
this,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  re-issue, 
in  three  stout  volumes,  of  the  author's 


For  myself,  I  greatly  enjoy  an  op- 
portunity of  browsing  in  the  rich  if 

sometimes  motddy  pastures 
Sir  Thomas  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  for. 
Mouldy  *  while  despite  his  predilec- 
Pastures       tfon  for  other  than  cheerfid 

themes,  there  is  so  much  in 
his  writings  that  is  not  of  a  gloomy 
cast — such  fine,  confused  nibbling  of 
many  sorts — ^that,  with  any  one  of 
these  volumes  in  his  hand,  no  reader 
can  lack  sober  and  abundant  enter- 
tainment. Though  the  idlest  of  idle 
readers,  I  have  found  more  diversion 
in  ''Christian  Morals,"  even,  than 
in  many  a  more  promisingly  entitled 
tome — ^notwithstanding  its  humbling 
admonition,  "Think  not  to  fasten  thy 
imperfections  on  the  stars."  Con- 
fronted by  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas, 
one  marvels  whether  his  gloomy  coun- 
tenance conditioned  his  choice  of 
themes — or  whether,  contrariwise,  the 
writing  of  "Religio  Medici,"  "Hy- 
driotaphia,"  etc.,  superinduced  this 
air  of  profound  melancholy  in  the 
great  artificer  of  English  prose.  Nor- 
wich shotdd  have  done  better  by  the 
remains  and  the  memory  of  her  most 
illustrious  citizen,  than  to  place  his 
skull  in  her  hospital-museum,  when  it 
was  accidentally  unearthed  in  1840. 
The  frontispiece  to  one  of  these  vol- 
umes shows  it  to  be  low-browed  and 
long,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  good 
dead  like  other  disused  htmian  head- 
pieces. 

The  publisher  of  this  reprint  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (John  Grant,  of 
Edinburgh)  issues  also  a  complete 
edition  of  the  plays  of  Moli^re,  in 
eight  volimies,  with  illustrations  by 
Leloir.  The  type  is  smaller  than  my 
eyes  can  get  enthusiastic  over;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  French  text,  page  by 
page,  is  faced  by  an  English  rendering 
by  A.  R.  Waller,  M.A.,  and  if  the 
average  reader  of  French  is  like  me, 
the  presence  of  a  pony  is  comforting, 
even   if  one  is  not  obliged  to  ride. 
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Having  endowed  insects  with  hu- 
man intelligence,  M.  Maeterlinck  now 

M.  Maeterlinck  S<?^  *  ^*«P  ^ ^^^^f-  *"^ 
^    .  . .  discovers  in  plants  and 

ana  tne  n  •   ^  n* 

Flowers  flowers  an   intelligence 

equal  to  that  of  his 
friend  the  bee.  Throughout  the 
opening  divisions  of  his  latest  book 
(Dodd,  Mead),  he  speaks  explicitly 
of  their  doings  as  acts  of  volition 
and  deliberation.  Being  rooted  in  the 
soil,  in  the  devices  by  which  they 
have  provided  for  the  dissemination 
of  their  seeds,  in  the  great  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  their  species, 
few  flowers  have  failed  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  though  to  all 
of  them  cannot  be  ascribed  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove.  The  stupidest- 
looking  orchid,  for  instance,  is  as  full 
of  tricks  as  a  performing  poodle. 
Whether  the  lot  of  a  flower  be  cast  in 
stony,  sandy  or  marshy  earth,  whether 
a  shrub  be  rooted  precariously  in  a 
crannied  rock  or  spread  its  branches 
luxuriously  above  some  highly  fertil- 
ized bit  of  soil,  it  shows  the  inventive 
genius  of  a  Tesla  and  the  practicality 
of  a  Marconi  or  an  Edison.  The  de- 
vice of  one  is  to  provide  a  seed  with 
wings,  or  a  screw,  that  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lightest  zephyr;  an- 
other depends  upon  valves  or  plugs 
operated  by  water  pressure;  a  third 
spreads  a  feast  of  nectared  dainties 
for  the  sweet-toothed  bee,  and  ar- 
ranges that  the  head  or  the  back  of 
the  visitor,  on  pleasure  bent,  shall  be 
dusted  or  glued  with  precious  pollen, 
to  be  deposited  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  as  he  continues  his  bibu- 
lous round  of  visits.  Sometimes  the 
best-laid  plans  of  our  floral  kindred 
gang  agley ;  and  the  same  lavish  waste- 
fulness is  to  be  observed  in  the  effort 
to  perpetuate  their  kind  that  marks 
similar  efforts  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Here,  as  there,  it  is  the  species,  not 
the  individual,  that  counts. 

Vainglorious  man,  says  M.  Maeter- 
linck, begins  by  fancying  that  the 
least  of  his  ideas  creates  new  com- 
binations and  relations;  whereas, 
**when  we  come  to  look  into  things 
more  closely,  it  appears  infinitely 
probable  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 


to  create  anything  whatsoever.  We 
are  the  last  comers  on  this  earth 
and,  like  astonished  children,  we  travel 
again  the  road  that  life  had  travelled 
before  us."  M.  Maeterlinck  is,  of 
course,  far  from  holding  that  the 
flowers  have  worked  out  the  problems 
of  existence  for  themselves.  As  little 
does  he  hold  that  bees,  or  other  in- 
sects or  animals,  have  done  so.  Nor 
would  he  claim  that  man  himself  was 
essentially  different  from  the  fauna 
and  flora  about  him  in  this  regard. 
Nature  it  is  that  works  her  will 
through  them  and  us;  and  if  we  give 
some  other  name  to  what  he  prefers 
to  designate  as  Nature,  he  will  not 
quarrel  with  us.  And  surely  we 
should  not  quarrel  with  him,  even  if 
his  fascinating  studies  of  plant  and 
animal  life  tend  to  abase  our  pride 
as  lords  of  creation.  For,  apart  from 
the  keen  intellectual  pleasure  his 
labors  in  this  kind  yield  us,  who  will 
deny  that  one  who  thus  gently  cor- 
rects our  boastfulness  is  a  benefactor 
of  the  race? 

Again  we  must  thank  Mr.  de  Mattos 
for  a  translation  of  extraordinary  re- 
finement. If  ever  an  author  were 
happy  in  his  translators,  it  is  the 
author  of  "The  Intelligende  of  the 
Flowers"  and  **The  Life  of  the 
Bee." 


Mr.  C.  E.  Lawrence's  "Pilgrimage" 
(Button)  relates  the  experiences  of 

A  V  ii.«      the    fallen    angel,    Peruel, 
A  r  alien         i_      i.  •  j.     j. 

Aneel'8        ^^°»  ^®^^^  repentant,  was 
J  ^  changed  into  mortal  form 

and  sent  upon  the  earth  to 
prove,  if  he  could,  that  he  was  capable 
of  redeeming  himself.  He  lived  here 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  man,  with  no 
memory  of  his  previous  angelic  state. 
He  was  a  swineherd.  His  mind  was 
torn  with  many  conscientious  ques- 
tionings. He  argued  with  the  monks, 
who  banned  him  because  he  was  not 
properly  religious.  He  found  the 
world  a  sad  place.  He  wandered  and 
suffered,  and  died  a  leper.  But  he 
stood  the  test  that  was  required 
of  him.  It  is  recorded  of  him  at  the 
last  that  he  "found  Heaven's  gate 
and  was  happy." 


Ill  The  Lounger] 


Mme.  Marcelle  Tinayre  declined 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
because — so  it  is  said — she  did  not 
wish  to  make  herself  conspicuous  by 
wearing  the  bit  of  red  ribbon,  for- 
getting Mark  Twain's  joke,  that  "few 
escape  it."  By  her  unusual  action  she 
has,  of  course,  made  herself  much 
more  conspicuous  than  if  she  were  to 
wear  a  yard  of 
red  ribbon  in  ev- 
erj'  button-hole. 
France  has  been 
very  much  dis- 
turbed by  her 
attitude,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  won- 
dering why  she 
should  have  been 
singled  out  for 
this  distinction. 
Her  novel,  "La 
Maison  du  P^h6," 
is  said  to  have 
been  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the 
honor. 

Mr.  Kipling  has 
taken  his  honors 
in  a  more  busi- 
nesslike manner. 
He  made  no  pro- 
test against  being 
awarded  the  No- 
bel prize.  Per- 
haps modesty,  as 
in  the  case  of 
Mme.  T  i  nay  re, 
would  have  for- 
bidden, if  this 
prize  had  to  be 
worn  in  the  buttonhole,  instead  of 
in  the  pocket-book !  Englishmen 
think  that  England  might  have  hon- 


ored itself  by  honoring  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, and  not  have  let  a  foreign 
country  be  the  first  to  do  so. 

at 

I  wish  that  some  public-spirited 
woman  would  make  a  test  case  of 
the  attempt  to  stop  women's  smoking 
in  public.  I  do  not  want  women  to 
smoke  in  public — 
in  restaurants  or 
in  the  street ;  but 
I  cannot  see  that 
the  law  has  any 
right  to  prevent 
them  from  doing 
so.  The  law  might 
as  well  say  that 
a  woman  shall 
not  drink  wine 
in  a  restaurant 
with  her  dinner, 
or  black  coflee 
after  it.  A  wo- 
man smoking  in 
public  would  not 
be  a  pretty  sight, 
but  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  see 
that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  legal  in- 
terference. The 
character  of  the 
women  who  want 
to  smoke  in  pub- 
lic makes  it  im- 
possible for  any 
other  class  to  do 
t. 

In  the  recently 
published  diarj'  of 
William  Allingham  there  is  a  reference 
to  "Ouida,"  the  late  Mme.  Louise  de 
la  Rami^e,  which  shows  that  she  was 


MHB.    HARCELLB    TINAYRE 

t  wew  the  ribbon  of  the  I^ioi 


conspicuous  for  her  eccentricity  as 
long  ago  as  1868.  It  was  at  a  dinner- 
party where  she  appeared  "in  green 
silk,  sinister  clever  face,  hair  down, 
small  hands  and  feet,  voice  like  a 
carving-knife. "  As  the  men  entered 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  they 
heard  Ouida  saying,  in  loud,  harsh 
tones,  ''  Women  are  ungenerous,  cruel, 
pitiless!"  Planch^,  taking  refuge  on 
an  ottoman,  with  a  face  expressing 
humorous  alarm;  "  God  bless  my  soul ! 
I  think  they're  angels — I  adore  them 
— they  are  the  best  half  of  the  world," 
Ouida,  with  severity:  "I  entirely  dis- 
agree. The  woman  nearly  always 
leads  the  man  astray,  etc..  etc. 
Woman  can't  be  impersonal."  At 
last  she  departed,  after  inviting  AI- 
lingham  and  Planch^  to  visit  her  at 
the  Langham  Hotel,  "where  she  is 
biding  at  present  with  her  mother  and 
an  immense  dog.  She  carries  a  por- 
trait of  the  latter  around  her  neck  in 
a  locket,  which  she  detached  after 
dinner  and  handed  round  for  inspec- 
tion with  the  remark.  '  This  is  my 
hero,'"  Ouida  informed  the  company 
that  she  had  "found  America  '  a  mine 


of  wpalth '  for  her  in  the  pajTnents  for 
her  novels."  It  is  said  that  the  sale 
of  her  books,  at  home  and  abroad, 
earned  half  a  million  dollars  for  her, 
but  she  was  as  unbusinesslike  and  ex- 
travagant as  some  of  the  characters 
in  her  romances.  She  died  poor  and 
friendless,  her  dogs  being  the  chief 
mourners  at  her  funeral. 


In  Catharine  Alberdingk  Thym, 
who  died  in  January,  Holland  has 
lost  a  woman  of  importance,  and  a 
member  of  one  of  her  most  interest- 
ing literary  and  artistic  families.  The 
daughter  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  A.  Alber- 
dingk Thym,  poet,  literary  historian 
and  critic,  and  the  sister  of  Karel  Al- 
berdingk Thym,  who,  under  his  pen- 
name  of  Lodewyk  van  Deyssel,  has 
long  been  acknowledged  the  head  of 
the  modem  literary  movement  in  the 
Netherlands;  the  niece,  furthermore, 
of  Prof.  Paul  P.  M.  Alberdingk 
Thym,  historian  and  litterateur,  and 
of  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers.  in  his  day  the 
foremost  architect  of  Holland  (he 
built,  inter  alia,  the  famous  National 


Museum  at  Amsterdam),  Miss  Thym 
grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  that  decided 
the  two  directions  which  her  career 
was  subsequently  to  follow,  for  the 
Thyms  were  leaders  of  the  militant 
Dutch  Roman  Catholicism  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
letters  and  art. 

M 

Bom  in  1848,  educated  in  Germany 
and  Belgium,  Miss  Thym  joined  the 
religious  order  of  the  "Filles  de  la 
Croix  "  in  1869,  re-entering  the  world 
in  1876,  when  the  sisterhood  was  dis- 
solved in  Germany,  as  a  result  of  the 
Culturkampf,  the  members  of  the 
order  being  released  from  their  vows 
by  the  Church.  Miss  Thym  now  took 
the  necessary  examinations  for  an 
educational  career,  which  first  of  all 
led  to  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Poland, 
where  she  gathered  the  material  for 
one  of  her  later  novels.     In  i88i  she 


settled  in  London,  pubHshed  her  first 
story,  "  De  Heideknaap,"  in  the  Dutch 

periodical  Nederland,  began  the  writ- 
ing of  a  series  of  books  for  the 
young,  and  founded  a  periodical  for 
girls  from  ten  to  fourteen,  Lilies 
and  Rosebuds,  adding  to  this,  five 
years  later,  another  venture  of  the 
same  kind,  but  for  girls  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  The  Dutch  Lily.  Still 
later,  having  removed  to  Brussels, 
she  began  the  publication  there,  at 
the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders, of  a  girls'  magazine  in  French, 
La  Jettne  Fille,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, of  Le  Journal  des  Jeunes  Filles 
in  Paris.  Her  preoccupation  with  the 
education  and  guidance  of  young  girls 
led  her,  naturally  enough,  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  then  burning  question 
of  the  emancipation  of  woman,  to 
whose  discussion  and  furtherance  she 
contributed  much.  Meanwhile  she 
had  collaborated  with  her  father  on 
a  volume  of   "Tales,  Novelettes  and 
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Poems,"  and  published  her  first 
novel,  **A  Royal  Crime"  (1884). 
Henceforth  she  became  one  of  the 
favorite  feuilletonistes  of  the  Dutch 
reading  public,  her  stories  being  al- 
most invariably  based  on  the  events 
of  current  history — conditions  in 
Poland,  the  reign  of  terror  in  Russia, 
the  assassination  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Servia,  etc.  Zola's  *  *  Rome  '* 
and  **Lourdes,"  and  perhaps  Hall 
Caine  and  Marie  Corclli  led  her  to 
write  a  trilogy  of  novels  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  but,  of  course,  with  an 
opposite  purpose.  Industry  is  required 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling  with  letters  in 
little  Holland,  where  a  sale  of  10,000 
copies  means  sensational  success. 

at 

In  1895  Miss  Thym  went  to  live  in 
the  slums  of  Amsterdam,  opening  a 
refuge  for  homeless  women  and  chil- 
dren and  a  creche,  which  she  con- 
ducted for  five  years  though  ailing 
in  health.  In  1900  she  broke  down 
completely,  lost  the  use  of  her  right 
hand,  and  learned  to  use  the  left  in 
the  pursuance  of  her  work.  To  the 
very  last  she  retained  her  interest  in 
educational  matters  and  the  interests 
of  the  modem  woman,  being  ever 
listened  to  with  respect  and  considera- 
tion. Hers  was  a  great  distinction  of 
mind,  which  enabled  her  to  discuss 
with  dignity  the  many  problems  that 
accompanied  the  European  woman's 
change  from  old  conditions  to  new. 

at 

A  certain  high-class  magazine  of 
this  city  recently  printed  a  serial  by 
a  popular  writer  which,  for  purposes 
of  serialization,  was  slightly  con- 
densed from  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  author.  The  publisher  of  the 
book  (it  was  not  published  by  the 
publishers  of  the  magazine)  printed 
this  line  in  his  advertisement:  *'In 
book  form,  its  power  may  be  better 
appreciated,  especially  since  many 
passages  enrich  the  narrative  in  this 
form  which  were  necessarily  omitted 
from  the  serial."  A  subscriber  for 
the  magazine  has  written  an  indig- 
nant letter  to  the  publishers  thereof- 
accusing  them  of  having  "perpe- 
trated a  fraud  on  the  public."    The 


infuriated  correspondent  goes  on  to 
say  that  readers  of  the  magazine 
were  promised  a  serial  by  the  writer 
in  question,  and  that  they  "had  a 
right  to  see  every  word  in  the  maga- 
zine." The  unhappy  publishers  are 
left  in  a  bad  plight,  for  the  writer  tells 
them  that  they  can  "never  atone,  by 
any  apology  or  excuse,"  for  the  "con- 
fidence swindle  "  that  they  have  been 
guilty  of.  In  a  deadly  P.S.  he  adds: 
"If  you  plead  that  omitting  parts 
of  a  serial  is  customary,  it  will  only 
prove  that  the  swindle  is  an  old  one — 
compared  with  which  till-tapping  is 
an  honest  calling." 

This  gentleman's  mental  attitude 
reminds  me  of  a  little  story:  A  man 
bought  a  pound  of  Swiss  cheese,  which, 
when  duly  weighed,  the  grocer  was  in 
the  act  of  wrapping  up  in  paper. 
"Stop,  swindler!"  shouted  the  indig- 
nant customer,  "You  are  giving  me 
false  weight.  That  cheese  is  full  of 
holes! "  "  So  it  is,"  replied  the  grocer 
calmly.  "Do  you  wish  me  to  weigh 
the  holes?" 

a« 

Here  is  the  "Marching  Song,"  of 
the  Young  Men's  Lincoln  Club  of  Five 
Points.  If  the  young  men  get  any 
inspiration  from  it,  it  has  not  been 
written  in  vain.  To  me,  however,  it 
reads  like  a  quick-lunch  biography. 
As  a  statement  of  facts  it  is  accu- 
rate, and  as  a  slogan  it  may  ser\'e, 
but  as  poetry  it  is  a  failure: 

He  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin, 
Was  bom  in  a  log  cabin, 
Was  bom  in  a  log  cabin, 

And  he 's  good  enough  for  me  I 

He  was  true  and  kind  and  honest, 
Was  true  and  kind  and  honest. 

How  he  loved  the  common  people. 
He  loved  the  common  people. 

And  he  lived  and  died  for  freedom, 
He  lived  and  died  for  freedom.   . 

And  his  name  shall  live  for  ever. 
His  name  shall  live  for  ever. 

"John  Brown's  Body"  was  quite 
as  concise,  but  it  had  one  stirring 
line: — "His  soul  goes  marching  on." 

at 

Eight  painters  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  methods  of  the  powers  that 


(From  the  painting  by  Everett  Shinn) 


be  in  the  art  world  have  been  holding 
a  little  exhibition  of  their  own  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery,  There  were  some 
good  paintings  in  this  exhibition — 
pictures  worthy  of  any  academy;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  some  that 
were  a  little  too  eccentric  for  academic 
favor.  There  will  always  be  con- 
servatives and  there  will  always  be 
secessionists  in  art  as  in  literature 
and  other  branches  of  human  activity. 
These  very  secessionists  in  a  few 
years  will  be  among  the  conser\'atives. 
It  is  always  so.  Either  they  come 
around  to  another  point  of  view,  or 
the  point  of  view  of  others  comes 
around  to  them.  The  impressionists 
of  to-day  are  the  realists  of  to-morrow ; 
and  so  it  goes.  I  can  see  nothing  ec- 
centric in  Mr.  Everett  Shinn's  "  The 
Duet"  or  in  Mr.  Henri's  "Laugh- 
ing Child."  Any  member  of  the 
National  Academy  might  be  proud  to 
have  painted  either  of  these  pictures. 
This  exhibition  was  invited  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  accepted  the  invitation. 

"  Backward,    turn     backward,    O 


Time,  in  your  flight!"  is  all  well 
enough  in  a  song,  but  is  it  possible 
in  real  life?  An  ingenious  Londoner 
proposes  to  turn  time  backward — or 
forward — ^o  that  the  city  of  dreadful 
light  may  have  more  day,  William 
Pearce,  M.P.,  has  drawn  up  a  measure, 
called  a  day hght- saving  bill,  in  which 
he  ^vill  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
legalize  a  new  British  time  for  the 
summer  months.  It  is  proposed  to 
advance  all  clocks  eighty  minutes, 
which  will  be  a  gain  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  business  hours  per  annum. 
There  arc  those  who  think  that  this 
would  be  quite  practicable,  and 
others  who  do  not.  The  average 
London  business  man  does  not  make 
the  most  of  the  daylight  that  is  at 
his  disposal.  If  you  have  had  to 
take  a  nine  or  even  half-past  nine 
o'clock  train  in  the  morning,  you 
have  noticed,  as  you  have  driven 
through  the  business  streets,  that  the 
shutters  are  up  on  most  of  the  shops 
or  only  just  coming  down.  Try  to 
see  any  business  man  before  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  tell  me  of  your  luck. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  not  visible. 


In  the  English  production  of  "The  Squa 
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One  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  in 
London  is  an  early  breakfast.  I  like 
a  cup  of  coffee  at  half-past  seven,  but 
in  no  London  hotel  that  I  have  stayed 
in  have  I  been  able  to  get  it  before 
half-past  eight.  Even  in  private 
houses,  an  early  breakfast  is  unknown. 
An  American  who  kept  house  in  Lon- 
don told  me  that  his  servants*  could 
not  be  induced  to  give  him  his  break- 
fast before  nine  o'clock,  which  meant 
that  he  could  not  get  to  his  office 
before  ten  or  so.  Such  hours  do  not 
suit  the  hustling  American  spirit. 
English  people  are  used  to  them,  how- 
ever, and  I  don't  believe  that  they 
can  be  made  to  change  their  habits 
even  by  act  of  Pariiament. 

If  London  does  not  take  kindly  to 
David  Warfield  and  his  plays,  I  shall 
be  surprised.  They  are  sufficiently 
American  to  please  English  people, 
except  perhaps  **The  Music-Master," 
which,  however,  is  universal  in  its 
theme  and  interest.  "The  Squaw 
Man,"  rechristened  **  The  White  Man," 
has  made  the  greatest  kind  of  a  suc- 
cess in  London  with  Mr.  Lewis  Waller 
in  the  leading  part.  When  we  send 
American  plays  and  actors  to  London, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  of 
the  soil  racy.  English  audiences  40 
not  want  to  see  the  same  sort  of  thing 
from  America  that  thev  have  at  home. 
They  want  our  Mrs.  Wiggses  and  our 
Squawmen.  Our  managers,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  anything  they  send 
us  and  are  grateful.  If  Mr.  Warfield 
plays  Shylock  in  London,  as  it  is  said 
he  intends  doing,  I  am  afraid  he  will 
regret  it.  Some  of  their  favorite 
actors  have  been  seen  as  Shylock,  and 
Shakespeare  is  their  own  playwright. 
What  does  Mr.  Warfield  want  to  play 
Shylock  for,  anyway?  He  is  an  actor 
of  great  talent  in  his  line,  but  it  seems 
to  me  training  in  Shakespearean  r61es 
is  necessary  to  good  Shakespearean 
acting.  To  be  sure  Mr.  Warfield  has 
made  ^  reputation  in  Jewish  parts, 
but  not  as  the  Jew  that  Shakespeare 
drew.  However,  it  is  a  laudable 
ambition.  It  was  the  wise  Emerson 
who  said  **  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 


star."     Mr.  Warfield  may  be  acting 
on  this  advice.     Mr.  Belasco  surely  is. 

From  a  London  letter  in  a  New 
York  newspaper,  I  clip  this  story  of 
the  poet  Francis  Thompson,  who  died 
last  winter.  I  commend  it  to  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Russell,  who  is  the  devoted 
admirer  as  well  as  the  biographer  of 
Chatterton : 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many 
stories  that  have  been  told  about  the  un- 
fortunate poet  Francis  Thompson,  whose 
death  was  mentioned  in  a  London  cable 
not  long  ago,  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Blunt.  Poor  Thompson,  whose  life 
was  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  romantic 
possible,  went  through  all  sorts  of  incredible 
hardships,  and  even  sank  to  match-selling 
and  calling  cabs  outside  theatres  for  the 
sake  of  the  stray  pence  he  could  pick  up. 

Finally,  after  years  of  this  pitiful  ex- 
istence, he  determined  to  commit  suicide, 
saved  up  his  poor  little  earnings  for  days, 
and  bought  a  dose  of  laudanum,  which  he 
carried  off  to  his  haunt,  the  rubbish  plot 
in  Covent  Garden  Market.  He  had  already 
taken  half  the  poison  when,  according  to 
his  own  story,  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm, 
and,  turning,  saw  Chatterton  at  his  side 
forbidding  him  to  drink  the  rest.  Thomp- 
son obeyed  the  ghostly  command,  remem- 
bering as  he  did  so  that  the  day  after 
Chatterton's  suicide  a  letter  had  been 
delivered  to  his  lodgings  which,  had  he 
waited,  would  have  brought  him  relief. 
Just  such  was  the  case  of  Thompson,  for  on 
the  very  morning  of  his  attempted  suicide 
an  editor  who  had  printed  some  of  the 
poet's  work  and  wished  to  pay  him  had 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  strange  creature 
to  the  chemist's  shop  where  the  poison  was 
sold.  There  is  not,  I  suppose,  an  anecdote 
in  the  history  of  contemporary  authors 
more  romantic  and  extraordinary  than  this. 

at 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Glyn  is  going  to 
bring  **  Elizabeth"  to  America  for  a 
round  of  visits  in  fashionable  country 
houses,  and  that  while  she  was  here 
she  took  copious  notes  to  that  end. 
The  book  business  may  be  dull  in 
London,  but  when  the  author  of  a 
worse  than  silly  novel  carries  $50,000 
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of  good  American  gold  back  to  Eng- 
land with  her,  it  looks  as  though  it  was 
not  dead  over  here,  though  the  con- 
science of  the  reading  public  may  be 
dormant. 

Miss  Louise  Maunsell  Field,  whose 
first  novel,  **Katherine  Trevelyan," 
was  published  recently,  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Maunsell  B.  Field  who 
was  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury during  the  Civil  War  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  President  Lincoln's. 
Miss  Field  thinks  that  she  must  have 
inherited  her  literary  talent  from 
him,  for  he  not  only  wrote  a  volume  of 
memoirs,  but  collaborated  in  a  novel 
with  G.  P.  R.  James,  of  **  solitary 
horseman"  memory.  Miss  Field's 
first  appearance  as  a  magazine  writer 
was  in  the  Critic,  to  which  she  con- 
tributed from  time  to  time.  The 
Lounger  therefore  feels  a  sort  of 
literary  guardianship  over  her  first 
work  of  fiction. 

of 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie *is  now  Lady 
Ritchie,  her  husband  having  been 
knighted.  It  is,  however,  as  Anne 
Thackeray,  as  the  daughter  of  her 
father  and  as  a  writer  of  rare  distinc- 
tion and  charm,  that  she  will  be  best 
remembered.  In  a  country  where 
titles  count  for  much,  it  is  well  that 
they  should  be  as  worthily  disposed  as 
in  this  case,  and  Sir  Richmond  has 
earned  his  K.  C.  B.  by  long  and  de- 
voted public  service;  but  that  his 
wife  is  Lady  Ritchie  does  not  add  to 
her  attractions,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  would  be  gilding  refined  gold. 
When  I  say  that  she  is  every  inch  her 
father's  daughter,  I  pay  her  the  high- 
est compliment  in  my  power. 

The  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  are  getting  more  liberal. 
Mr.  Hammerstein  has  proved  to  them 
that  there  are  big  audiences  for 
Italian  as  well  as  for  German  Opera, 
so  an  Italian  director  has  been  en- 
gaged. Where  Mr.  Conried  reigned 
alone    a    quartet    of    managers    and 


musical  directors  are  to  hold  sway. 
Signor  Julio  Gatti-Casazza,  of  La 
Scala  at  Milan,  will  be  the  general 
manager,  with  Herr  Andreas  Dippel, 
the  tenor,  as  administrative  man- 
ager; while  Signor  Toscanini,  also 
of  La  Scala,  and  Herr  Gustav  Mah- 
ler, formerly  of  the  Court  Opera 
in  Vienna,  are  to  be  joint  musical 
directors.  Instead  of  sharing  in  the 
profits — an  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment, particularly  when  there  are 
no  profits  to  be  shared — these  mana- 
gers and  directors  will  receive  fixed 
salaries,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  so  liberal  that  they  will  not  have  to 
call  upon  their  singers  and  the  public 
to  help  them  out  with  "benefits." 
Whatever  profits  there  are  at  the  end 
of  the  season  will  go  towards  a  pension 
fund,  or  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  as  an  art 
institution;  and  such  ** benefits"  as 
may  be  given  will  be  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose. 

The  place  in  which  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  directors  met  to  make 
all  these  new  plans  was  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan's  library  in  East  36th  Street — 
a  building  that  is  likely  to  become 
historic  in  the  annals  of  art  as  well  as 
of  literature  and  finance.  Not  only 
does  it  house  an  invaluable  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts,  but  it  was 
here  that  Professor  Osbom  was  elected 
to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Jesup  as 
President  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  and  within  its  walls 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  laid 
their  plans  to  save  the  financial  credit 
of  the  country  in  the  tr^ang  days 
of  last  October.  When  those  walls 
speak,  they  will  have  much  to  tell. 

London  publishers,  according  to  the  . 
New  York  TimeSy  are  all  complaining 
over  the  bad  book  business,  and  at- 
tributing their  troubles  to  the  United 
States.  Over  here  the  publishers  tell 
me  that  their  book  business  has  shown 
no  falling  off — indeed,  that  it  is  better 
than  usual.  The  magazines,  however, 
have  felt  the  stringency  in  the  money 


market  to  a  discouraging  extent. 
Not  so  much  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
scriptions and  news-stand  sales  as  in 
the  advertising  department.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  life  of  a  ten-cent 
magazine  is  in  its  advertising.  It 
cannot  make  money  on  its  circulation. 
With  the  cost  of  manufacture,  contri- 
butions, and  illustrations,  there  is 
nothing  left  after  the  trade  discounts 
are  taken  out.  When  you  see  a  ten- 
cent  magazine  with  ninety-six  pages 
of  reading  matter  and  nearly  two 
hundred  pages  of  advertising,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  it  is  making 
money;  but  when  the  advertising  gets 


much  below  a  hundred  pages  there  are 
anxious  faces  in  the  business  office. 
This  is  the  reason  that  a  number  of 
these  magazines  have  raised  their 
price  to  fifteen  cents;  and  it  is  also 
the  reason  why  certain  other  maga- 
zines stick  to  the  conservative  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-five  cent  prices, 

at 

At  the  present  writing  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Pearson  will  get  control  of 
the  London  Times.  There  are  those 
who  desire  this  arrangement,  and  there 
are   others   who   are  opposed   to  it. 
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Among  the  latter  is  Mr.  Moberly  Bell, 
who  for  years  past  has  been  the  bus- 
iness manager.  There  are  rumors 
of  American  capital  getting  control, 
but  this  has  been  denied.  It  would 
seem  as  though  there  ought  to  be 
enough  capital  and  public  spirit 
among  Englishmen  to  keep  the  own- 
ership of  their  greatest  newspaper 
among  themselves. 

I  see  it  announced  that  '*trial  mar- 
riages" are  favored  in  France.  They 
have  long  been  favored  in  this  coun- 
tr}'.  There  are  people  cynical  enough 
to  say  that  we  have  no  other  kind. 

It  will  surprise  many  people,  who 
know  it  only  by  isolated  lines,  that 
there  are  twelve  stanzas  in  the  popular 
ballad  "Aint  it  awful,  Mabel.'"  The 
author  of  these  lines  is  Mr,  John  Ed- 
ward Hazzard,  who  is  now  regretting 
that  he  neglected  to  get  them  copy- 
righted before  he  loaned  them  to  a 
young  lady  to  copy  into  her  scrap- 
book.  Mr.  Hazzard  says  that  he  got 
the  idea  of  the  ballad  by  overhearing 
the  conversation  of  two  "chorus 
ladies"  who  occupied  a  dressing-room 
next  to  his  in  the  theatre.  An  idea 
of  the  whole  may  be  had  from  these 
samples: 

Prima-donna  's  sore  on  me, 
My  roses  had  her  up  a  tree; 
I  just  told  her  to  "  twenty-three." 

Ain't  I  awful.  Mabel? 

My  dear,  she  went  right  out  and  wired 
The  New  York  office  to  have  me  '"fired"; 
But,  say!  'twas  the  author  had  me  hired. 
Ain't  it  awful,  Mabel? 

The  way  folks  talk  about  us,  too, 
For  the  smallest  thing  we  do; 
Nuff  to  make  a  girl  feel  blue. 
Ain't  it  aw£ul.  Mabel? 

My  Gawd!  is  that  the 


There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  amusing 
second  act  in  Mr.  James  Forbes's"  The 
Chorus  Lady"  in  this  ballad. 


I  hope  I  shall  not  be  set  down  as 
a  Philistine  when  I  say  that  I  iphould 
rather  see  Mrs,  Patrick  Campbell  as 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray "  or 
"The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith," 
than  as  the  blood-thirsty  Electra. 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  classic 
drama — as  classic  drama,  but  not  as 
modernized.  Electra  typifying  the 
rag  and  the  bone  and  the  hank  of  hair 
idea  is  not  what  I  expected  of  her, 
nor  would  Sophocles  have  been  pleased 
could  he  have  looked  down  upon  this 
Germanization  of  his  heroine,  even 
though  put  into  English  by  so'  skilful 
a  poet  as  Mr.  Arthur  Symons. 

J* 

It  is  now  known  that  Christian 
Reid  is  the  pen-name  of  Mrs,  F.  F. 
Tie  man  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Tieman  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
popular  novels,  but  it  is  many  years 
since  she  has  appeared  before  the 
public.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
she  allowed  a  long  time  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  publication  of  "The  Chase 
of  an  Heiress"  and  "The  Princess 
Nadine,"  but  her  many  admirers  will 
find  that  her  hand  has  not  lost  its 
cunning.     That  the  new  story  is  a 


dramatic  one  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  a  dramatization  of  it  by  Mr. 
Victor  Mapes  will  sooner  or  later  be 
produced  by  Mr,  Belasco. 

Jacksonville.  Fla,— While  asleep  in  a 
Pullman  car  in  the  local  railroad  yards, 
early  this  morning,  a  sneak  thief  visited 
the  berth  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Norton  of  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and  robbed  him  of  S500  in  cash  and 
his  gold  watch. 

A  sneak  thief  who,  while  asleep, 
can  rob  a  railway  passenger  of  his 
watch  and  purse,  has  a  distinct  vo- 
cation. What  must  he  not  be  ca- 
pable of,  when  awake  and  with  his 
wits  about  him? 

J* 

The  Colony  Club  has  proved  its 
right  to  be,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
beauty,  but  even  in  a  more  practical 
way,  for  its  first  annual  report  shows 


Ere  men  raay  tike  tea 

a  handsome  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger.  When  this  club  was 
first  opened,  a  year  ago  last  March, 
men  predicted  its  failure,  and  said 
that  it  would  soon  fall  into  their 
hands.  They  admitted  that  it  was  the 
most  attractive  club-house  in  New 
York — which  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  when  they  predicted  its  failure, 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 
One  of  the  few  things  to  criticise  about 
the  club's  arrangements  was  that 
there  was  no  place  for  men  guests 
except  the  strangers'  dining-room. 
They  had  either  to  sit  at  table  for  the 
after-dinner  talk,  or  go  without  it. 
Now  the  Gordian  knot  is  cut,  and  the 
summer  garden  on  the  roof  has  been 
turned  into  a  lounging  garden,  and  has 
become  the  cosiest  and  prettiest  part 
of  the  building.  Vines  and  growing 
plants,  birds  singing  in  cages,  chintz- 
covered  furniture  and  two  large  and 
specially  designed  German  porcelain 


Composer  of  "  Pelleas  and  Melisande" 


stoves  make  it  a  place  of  unique 
chann.  Miss  Elsie  de Wolfe,  to  whose 
good  taste  the  club  already  owed  so 
much,  had  these  stoves  made  abroad 
and  chose  the  color  of  the  porcelain  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of 
the  room.  Now  wives  can  take  their 
husbands,  and  sisters  their  brothers — 
and  others — to  the  prettiest  room  in 
the  club-house,  to  have  their  afternoon 
tea.  Beyond  that  room  they  cannot 
penetrate,  except  upon  some  rare 
occasion  when  there  may  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art,  for  which  the 
assembly  room  is  thrown  open,  as  it 
was  in  Februarv-  last,  when  a.  loan 
collection  of  eighteenth -century  draw- 
ings, pastels  and  gouaches  was  held. 


As  I  write,  in  the  early  days  of 
March,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  on  the 
point  of  sailing  for  America.  As  before 
stated,  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Whitridge:of  New 
York.  The  announcements  Of  Mrs. 
Ward's  comings  are  as  frequent  as 
those  of  Adelina  Patti's  farewells  to 
the  stage.  I  am  sincerely  glad  that 
she  has  come  at  last,  for  I  believe  that 
she  will  appreciate  the  good  that  is  in 
us,  and  I  know  that  we  shall  appre- 
ciate her  at  her  true  worth.  It  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  foreign 
author  who  comes  here  to  see  rather 
than  be  seen — in  other  words,  the 
real  motive  of  whose  visit  is  not 
self-advertisement.     Fortunately  Mrs. 
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Ward's  books  do  not  need  circus 
methods  to  attract  attention.  If  we 
see  her  name  constantly  in  print 
■while  she  is  with  us,  the  fault  will  not 
be  hers  but  ours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  eveiy  month  I 
have  to  pay  new  compliments  to  Mr. 
Hammerstein.  Now  it  is  for  giving  us 
Debussy's  "Pell^as  and  Melisande." 
If  Mr.  Hammerstein  had  done  nothing 
else  this  would  have  won  him  our 
everlasting  gratitude. 

•a* 

It  is  too  bad  that  there  should  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  interview  with  Mrs,  Hetty  Green 
printed  in  a  Boston  newspaper  and 


telegraphed  to  New  York. 
It  was  very  personal  and 
very  sharp,  but  it  had 
an  air  of  versimilitude 
that  for  a  time  carried 
conviction.  There  were 
a  good  many  wholesome 
truths  printed  in  the  in- 
terview, and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  famous  "finan- 
cieress"  had  not  said 
them.  I  have  never  had 
tne  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Green,  and  until  I  saw  her 
photograph  (reproduced 
on  page  \2$),  I  imag- 
ined her  a  very  differ- 
ent-looking woman. 
Where  could  you  find 
anything  more  benevolent 
than  this  countenance? 
She  looks  much  more 
like  a  woman  who  would 
hand  out  a  few  hui|dreds 
to  help  a  scapegrace  ne- 
phew, than  onewho  would 
hand  out  millions  to  save 
a  financial  situation. 
There  is  nothing  sharp 
or  shrewd  in  this  face.  It 
is  intelligent  and  kindly, 
the  face  of  a  motherly 
soul  rather  than  that  of 
the  shrewdest  business 
woman  in  the  world. 

Anne  Warner  was  "doing  accounts" 

the  other  night,  and — apropos  of  the 
comparative  wealth  accruing  to  play- 
wrights and  authors — she  discovered 
that  for  each  day  spent  on  "  Susan 
Clegg  and  a  Man  in  the  House"  she 
had  received  about  $200;  whereas, 
if  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary" 
runs  successfully  through  a  second 
season,  at  the  end  of  that  season  she 
will  have  received  in  all  about  $50 
a  day  for  the  time  she  has  spent  on  it. 
People  who  are  persuaded  that  play- 
wrights make  more  than  authors  may 
remind  her  that  she  could  not  write 
a  book  ever\''  few  days ;  on  the 
other  hand,  she  may  tell  them  that 
a  second  play  would  place  her  hors 
de   combat   for   life.     So,    from    Mrs. 
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French's  point  of  view,   honors  are 
easy! 

J* 

Seldom  has  a  man  of  quiet  life  had 
so  manj'  friends  as  Dr.  John  Brown. 
He  was  not  a  famous  surgeon ;  he  was 
not  a  famous  writer.  How  many 
books  he  may.  have  written  in  the 
course  of  his  busy  professional  life  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
two  that  have  made  his  name  beloved 
on  two  continents  are  little  slips  of 
things — not  much  more  than  pamph- 
lets. Wherever  the  English  language 
is  read,  there  "Rab  and  His  Friends." 
and  "Pet  Marjorie"  are  known.  It 
is  therefore  with  more  than  usually 
pleasurable  anticipations  that  I  sat 
down  to  the  perusal  of  the  "Letters 
of  Dr.  John  Brown,"  edited  by  his 
son  and  W,  D,  Forrest,  Not  only  are 
the  letters  written  by  Dr.  Brown 
delightful,  but  the  letters  written  to 
him  ate  equally  so;  and  this  is  not 
strange,  for  among  the  writers  are 
Thackeray,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Ruskin, 
Lady  Ritchie  and  Mark  Twain,  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Clemens  was  very  in- 
timate with  Dr,  Brown  and  visited 
him  in  Scotland,  where  they  had 
their  photograph  taken  together,  I  'm 
sorry  I  have  n't  a  copy  of  it  to  repro- 
duce, but  I  don't  suppose  that  Mr. 
Clemens  could  find  it  if  he  tried. 
Perhaps  when  he  gets  settled  in  his 
Italian  villa  at  Redding,  Connecticut, 
and  has  all  his  lares  and  penates 
around  him  he  will  be  able  to  lay  his 
hand  on  this  coveted  picture. 


Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  who  is 
BoswellizingMr.  Clemens  for  biograph- 
ical purposes,  lives  in  a  made-over 
farm-house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  villa  stands.  Two  or  three 
other  writers  are  in  the  neighborhood. 
One  of  these,  a  lady,  bought  for  a 
songaruinon  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill 
and  has  made  a  charming  house  of  it. 
There  was  only  a  stone  chimney  and 
a  few  beams  standing  when  she 
bought  the  place,  but  imagination 
can  work  wonders.  She  saw,  in  her 
mind's  eye,  the  chimney  "  topped  " 
and  the  beams  covered  with  shingles, 
and  the  dream  was  soon  realized.  If 
people  only  knew  it,  there  is  much 
more  fun  in  breathing  new  Ufe  into 
an  old  house  than  in  buildirtg  a  new 
one.  One  can  have  pleasure  in 
building  a  new  house  if  one  has  n't  too 
much  money,  but  when  it  is  write  a 
cheque  for  anything  you  want,  where 's 
the  fun  ?  I  saw  recently,  on  a  wooded 
hillside  overlooking  the  Sound,  a  little 
new  house  that  must  have  given  its 
owners  as  much  pleasure  to  build  as 
though  they  had  remodelled  an  old 
house.  They  had  just  so  much 
money — or  just  so  little — to  build 
with  after  they  bought  the  land. 
The  woman  from  whom  they  bought 
it  thought  that  a  house  costing  as 
little  as  these  people  had  to  spend, 
would  be  a  detriment  to  her  prop- 
erty. To  prove  that  it  would  be  a 
thing  of  beauty  in  the  landscape,  the 
wife  made  a  pasteboard  model  com- 
plete even  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
rooms.     It  accomplished   its  object. 
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as  it  could  n't  have  failed  to ;  and 
there  the  house  stands  to-day — a 
veritable  bird's  nest  among  the  trees. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any 
Croesus  ever  had  as  much  pleasure 
in  building  his  palace,  as  those  two 
young  people  had  in  planning  and 


contriving  the  little  place  that  is  their 
home?  Not  for  a  minute.  And  fur- 
thermore, the  taste  and  refinement 
that  mark  the  place  inside  and  out  are 
all  their  own.  As  for  Croesus,  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  if  he  knows  enough 
to  hire  the  good  taste  of  others. 
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!HE  past  few  years 
have  seen  a 
steadily  increasing 
interest  in  the 
products  of  Ameri- 
can art,  with  much 
discussion  and  con- 
jecture as  to  how 
soon  we  shall  be  likely  to  acquire  a 
native  school  of  painting  or  sculpture 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
applied  to  the  painters  or  sculptors 
of  France.  It  is  the  contention  of 
this  paper  that  a  period  of  national 
artistic  achievement  has  already  come; 
and  it  is  its  purpose  to  indicate  some 
of  the  more  salient  principles  and 
characteristics  of  this  comparatively 
new  manifestation  of  American  con- 
sciousness and  individuaHty  in  paint- 
ing, architecture  and  sculpture. 

The  conditions  which  have  always 
been  synchronous  with  national 
achievements  in  art  are^ to-day  widely 
apparent  in  America.  I  Art  comes  in 
periods    of    national    awakening,    of 
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struggle  and  aspiration,  when  a 
country  already  enjoying  material 
prosperity  manifests  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  its  powers  and  the 
powers  of  the  individual,  and  the 
people  as  a  whole  commence  to  strike 
out  self-confidently  and  in  such  a  way 
that  they  affirm  in  their  actions  their 
need  for  a  new  evaluation  of  lifey 
It  was  not  the  discovery  of  the  earth 
by  Columbus  or  of  the  heavens  by 
Copernicus,  but  the  discovery  of 
modem  man,  which  made  Italy  snap 
its  fingers  in  the  face  of  mediaeval 
tradition,  and  proclaim  in  a  new  order 
the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
what  we  know  as  the  Renaissance. 
Now  it  is  just  because  America, 
though  its  lips  too  often  stutter  the 
language  and  ideas  of  an  older  civili- 
zation, has  shown  in  the  actions  of 
its  people  the  need,  the  right  and 
the  ability  to  question  the  world's 
standards  of  conduct,  to  place  a  new 
emphasis  here,  to  withdraw  an  em- 
phasis there,   and   thus  to  evaluate 
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life,  that  one  may  detect  in  the  move- 
ments of  this  countrj'  the  rhythm  of 
those  historic  periods  which  swing  out 
from  the  even  record  of  time  as 
broadly  creative.  It  is  easy  for  the 
foreigner  or  the  American  whose 
equilibrium  has  been  joggled  by  the 
often  hideous  details  of  our  life  to 
ridicule  and  deplore;  but  the  philoso- 
pher will  busy  himself  with  cumulative 
effects,  regarding  details,  whether  of 
specific  event  or  apparent  casualty, 
only  as  they  embody  forces  and  ideas. 
He  may  sec,  for  instance,  in  the  fads 
and  false  assumptions  of  culture, 
still  so  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
America,  the  large  pathos  of  an  en- 
ergy .that  has  proved  abortive  in 
achievement;  he  may  even  perceive 
the  ludicrous  aspect  of  something 
that  parades  itself  in  an  incongruous 
plumage;  but  he  will  be  concerned 
with  the  followers  of  these  fads  only 
because  they  present  as  true  an  ex- 
pression of  the  splendid  aspiration 
for  self-improvement  as  the  office- 
boy  studpng  at  night  to  become  a 
lawyer,  or  the  young  man  working 
his  way  through  college.  With  the 
same  impartial  intellectuality  he  will 
view  our  commercial  life,  and  without 
attempting  to  impose  upon  it  his  own 


ideas,  and  without  losing  his  view- 
point in  the  pathos  of  individual 
cases,  he  will  endeavor  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  of  its  forces. 

The  function  of  the  critic  of  art.  in 
his  more  limited  field,  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher; and  his  purpose,  therefore,  will 
be  to  discover,  to  examine  and  pro- 
claim those  forces  which  have  been 
made  manifest  in  art.  He  will  have 
the  added  dutj'  of  judging  how  ade- 
quate is  the  expression  of  them. 

Homer  Martin  came  too  early  to 
absorb  the  traits  and  qualities  which 
constitute  the  America  of  to-day. 
His  pictures,  though  always  distinc- 
tive, belong  in  spirit  to  European  art 
and  to  an  age  in  which  the  artist 
looks  back  as  to  a  vanished  and 
greater  time.  He  is  allied  with  the 
later  romanticists  in  a  movement  that 
never  took  large  or  vital  hold  on 
America;  and  the  attitude  which  he 
brings  to  nature  reflects  the  wistful 
charm  of  the  poet  to  whom  nature  is 
a  beautiful  escape  from  life,  to  be 
filled  with  his  dreams.  His  melan- 
choly is  firmer,  less  sentimental  than 
that  of  the  French,  but  there  is  even 
more  pathos  in  the  sense  of  loneliness 
and  regret  which  he  conveys. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Winslow 
Homer's  art  has  no  prototype  in 
modem  Europe.  We  should  have  to 
go  to  Rubens  to  find  such  certainty 
of  intention,  such  arrogant  proclama- 
tion of  power  and  virtuosity,  such 
vigor  and  buoyancy.  Yet  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Homer 
owes  anything  to  Rubens;  their 
styles  and  method  are  quite  opposed. 
The  similarity  lies  only  in  the  fact 
that  each  has  complete  self-reliance, 


man  ding  and  distinctive  excellence 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Ernest  Lawson. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out,  and 
it  is  well  to  acknowledge,  that  Law- 
son's  method  owes  much  to  the  French 
impressionists,  but  he  is  allied  with 
them  in  no  sense  save  that  of  a  tech- 
nique which  he  has  amply  modified 
and  extended. 

Almost  all  the  recent  revelations 
of  art  in  America  which  may  be  called 
national  are  founded   upon  a  frank 


that  each  paints  as  a  man  making,  or     and  enthusiastic  acceptance  of    the 


helping  to  make,  a  period. 

This  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  between  European  and 
American  art,  is  still  more  emphatic- 
ally demonstrated  by  an  examination 
of  the  work  of  an  artist  who,  though 
he  has  had  longer  to  wait  for  official 
recognition,  has  expressed  an  equally 
positive  individuality  with  none  of 
the  rhetorical  and  theatrical  attri- 
butes which  militate  against  the  suc- 
cess of  some  of  Mr.  Homer's  pictures. 
The  granting  of  the  Sesnan  medal 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  corn- 


conditions  of  life,  and  a  subsequent 
realization  that  beauty  lives  most 
vigorously  in  those  manifestations  of 
human  energy  which  are  stripped 
of  the  accident  of  the  picturesque : 
in  commerce  as  it  becomes  visible  in 
giant  structure,  in  everyday  people 
as  they  unconsciously  express  them- 
selves in  flat  and  tenement,  in  nature 
where  it  is  bent  to  the  will  of  man. 

No  one  has  more  deeply  realized 
and  more  fully  expressed  this  truth 
than  Mr.  Lawson.  Here  is  the  ' '  Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel,"  a  huge  excavation, 
some  temporary  tracla,   an   engine. 
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some  workmen.  But  how  different 
are  those  workmen  from  the  senti- 
mentalized figures  of  a  Millet  or  a 
Meunier,  as  they  droop  with  the 
weariness  of  stupidity  and  resigna- 
tion, or  sit  in  dull,  animal  sorrow, 
broken  with  toil !  And  how  perfectly 
is  their  movement  (they  are  mere 
dots,  a  brush-stroke  here  and  there) 
subordinated  to  the  service  of  the 
poetic  idea.  Here  is  the  romance  of 
nature  and  man  in  their  eternal  con- 
flict expressed  with  the  rugged  joy 
of  one  who  realizes  the  exigencies  and 
hardships  of  life  only  as  a  challenge 
to  his  understanding  and  his  great- 
ness. Or  look  at  the  '  *  Harlem  Flats. ' ' 
No  palliation  of  life  by  facile  fancy  or 
imposing  desire,  not  even  a  shadow  to 
romanticize  those  towels  and  under- 
clothes flapping  on  the  line:  only  a 
statement  of  fact,  but  how  perfect, 
with  what  intensity  of  vision,  with 
what  complete  understanding! 

This  passionate  impartiality,  this 
ability  to  see  and  to  render  pictorially 
the  idea  in  the  shabby  details  of 
American  life,  sharply  differentiates 
Mr.  Lawson  from  the  Europeans  who 
have  painted  the  so-called  ugly  side 
of  modem  existence.  Raffaeli's  pic- 
tures of  Paris  show  always  that  he 
is  primarily  concerned  with  a  search 
for  the  picturesque;  Degas  tells  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  subjects  of  his 
pictures,  and  surely  no  one  ever 
exceeded  the  expressiveness  of  his 
line;  but  there  is  always  a  touch  of 
Gallic  cynicism,  the  suggestion  of  a 
biting,  ironic  wit,  in  his  portrayal  of 
life.  Whistler,  when  dealing  with  the 
prosaic,  alleviates  its  harshness  in  a 
veil  of  night  or  a  soothing  mist.  Mr. 
Lawson  comes  with  no  preconcep- 
tions, with  only  an  attitude,  and, 
drawing  his  ideas  directly  from  life, 
relies  upon  the  force  and  frankness 
and  beauty  of  his  expression  to  make 
them  valuable. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  paper 
dealing  with  so  broad  a  subject 
even  briefly  to  mention  all  of  the 
men  connected  with  the  rise  of  this 
new  nationalism.  The  names  that 
come  immediately  to  mind — Childe 
Hassam,    Paul    Dougherty,    Jerome 


Meyers,  Redfield,  Dabo,  Tarbell,  Rob- 
ert Henri,  Sloan,  Glackens,  Qroll, 
Cooper,  Shinn — present  an  imposing 
array;  and  a  great  many  others  could 
easily  be  found  further  to  swell  these 
rapidly  swelling  ranks.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  in  spite  of  my  intention 
to  confine  this  discussion  to  the  artist 
most  illustrative  of  Americanism  in 
each  of  the  arts  under  consideration, 
to  say  a  word  concerning  some  of 
the  others. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  influences 
that  have  helped  to  form  the  styles 
of  these  men,  and  then  hastily  to 
classify  them  with  Europeans.  Many 
of  Mr.  Henri's  portraits  exhibit  a  debt 
to  Manet,  but  the  debt  is  no  greater 
than  that  which  Manet  owed  to  Hals, 
being  one  of  superficial  resemblances 
and  of  a  technique  which  he  has  made 
his  own  through  the  almost  violent 
individualism  of  his  spirit.  When 
Manet's  **Bon  Bock"  was  hung  in 
the  Salon  of  1873,  Alfred  Stevens 
remarked,  **He  drinks  the  beer  of 
Harlem,"  and  the  mot,  of  course,  clung 
to  the  work  for  years  after.  A  great 
many  of  Mr.  Henri's  critics  dismiss 
him  less  wittily,  but  no  less  cavalierly, 
with  remarks  about  Manet  and  Paris. 

This  type  of  criticism  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  specious  and  the'  most 
harmful  that  can  well  be  exercised. 
It  is  particularly  harmful  when  ap- 
plied to  a  rising  school.  It  may  be 
w^U  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Shinn  sees 
life  too  often  through  the  eyes  of 
Degas,  but  it  is  better  to  call  attention 
to  the  felicity  and  the  certainty  with 
which  he  catches  the  movement  on 
our  crowded  streets.  It  is  perhaps 
necessary,  in  a  discussion  of  Mr. 
Tarbell's  art,  to  indicate  the  hand  of 
Renoir,  and  in  some  of  his  later  works, 
of  Lucien  Simon ;  but  such  indications 
should  be  accompanied  by  emphatic 
assertion  of  his  mastery  of  certain 
native  effects  of  light  and  his  direct 
presentment  of  the  human  figure. 

Even  this  kind  of  academic  criti- 
cism, however,  has  ceased  to  search 
for  influences  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Childe  Hassam.  He  is  widely  recog- 
nized in  America  and  Europe  as  an 
artist   who   has   achieved.     But   the 
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charm,  the  grace,  the  poignantly 
sweet  lyricism  of  his  pictures  is  apt 
to  blind  one  to  his  Americanism  un- 
less one  happens  to  see  thorn  sur- 
rounded with  foreign  works.  At  the 
Salon  in  the  spring  of  igo6,  after 
wandering  through  the  pretentious 
mediocrities  which  made  up  the 
major  portion  of  that  exhibition,  the 
writer  chanced  upon  certain  of  Has- 
sam's  canvases.  Hung  amid  hun- 
dreds of  impressionistic  pictures,  his 
works  stood  out,  not  only  as  the 
perfectly  individualized  expression  of 
a  lyric  vision  of  life,  but  as  cut  off 
from  the  tradition  of  which  the 
neighboring  pictures  were  easily  seen 
to  be  a  part.  Following  a  tendency 
of  many  American  painters,  Mr. 
Hassam  has  recently  chosen  to  paint 
certain  aspects  of  New  York  life,  and 
he  has  brought  to  the  city  streets  the 


same  delicate  feeling,  the  same  happ>' 
combination  of  the  lyric  vision  and 
the  realistic  method,  that  he  applied 
so  successfully  to  the  fields  and  ^■il- 
lage  of  his  beloved  Cos  Cob. 

The  beauties  of  town  life  have  at- 
tracted many  artists  of  widely  dif- 
ferent character.  Mr,  Jerome  Myers 
has  painted  various  pictures  of  life 
in  the  slums  with  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  a  quiet  though  tfulness  which 
make  him  pre-eminent  as  our  repre- 
sentative of  genre.  Mr.  Sloan's  por- 
trayals of  city  life  are  full  of  a  bizarre 
and  delicious  humor.  Mr.  Cooper's 
pictures  of  the  sky-scraper  have  a 
feeling  for  arrangement,  and  success- 
fully express  something  of  the  gran- 
diose aspect  of  lower  New  York. 

Among  many  other  artists  who 
might  be  mentioned  is  one  whose  work 
demands  attention  with  something  of 


the  same  insistence  and  power  which 
Mr,  Homer's  canvases  attain.  Mr.  Paul 
Dougherty,  though  still  a  young  man, 
has  cultivated  for  himself  a  thoroughly 
sincere  and  individual  manner.  He 
seems  never  to  have  looked  at  nature 
through  the  eyes  of  his  masters,  but 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
to  have  achieved  that  large  effect  of 
powerful  impersonality  which  only  the 
biggest  personalities  can  obtain.  Even 
in  those  pictures  which  are  mainly 
abundant  and  ambitious  promises, 
such  as  his  "Wave  and  Cloud,"  in 
which  the  effect  is  somewhat  loose 
and  the  largest  spaces  are  evasions 
rather  than  wholly  successful  simpli- 
fications, there  is  great  distinction  of 
manner  and  self-reliance.  His  best 
pictures  have  the  forcefulness  of 
Winslow  Homer's,  without  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  theatrical  or  a  desire 
to  astonish;  in  their  perfect  poise 
they  give  the  effect  of  a  personality 
which  is  master  of  itself.  They  rep- 
resent the  American  spirit  in  its  best 
aspect — rather,  perhaps,  as  we  should 
like  it  to  be  than  as  it  always  is. 
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Even  more  assertively,  though  not 
often  so  beautifully,  are  the  traits 
and  principles  of  nationalism  ex- 
empliiied  in  architecture.  Being  the 
most  immediately  useful  of  the  arts. 
it  is  forced  to  reflect  the  conditions 
of  its  location  and  thus  to  assume  at 
the  outset  something  of  native  char- 
acter. If  it  attempts  to  go  against 
these  conditions,  it  will  be  hesitant, 
contradictory  and  self-conscious,  pro- 
claiming the  artistic  subservience  of 
the  people  to  a  foreign  ideal.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  accepts,  and  at- 
tempts sincerely  to  solve  them  in 
accord  with  their  natural  character, 
it  may  develop  a  new  and  beautiful 
aspect  of  art.  How  would  America  ap- 
pear to  a  future  historian  who  should 
seek  to  reconstruct  our  civilization 
from  our  architectural  monuments? 

Several  years  ago.  the  business  of 
New  York,  concentrated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  island,  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  it  became  imperative  to 
erect  office -buildings  suf^ciently  high 
to  house  all  of  the  interests  naturally 
belonging  to  that  part  of  the  city. 
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The  architects  looked  upon  the  task 
in  the  spirit  in  which  many  Americans 
still  regard  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  our  ** money-madness"  or  ** ab- 
sorption in  material  interests."  That 
they  were  ashamed  of  their  work  is 
testified  by  many  buildings  whose 
delicate  ornamentation  can  be  seen 
only  in  the  original  drawings,  whose 
surfaces  are  chopped  up  into  in- 
numerable and  inconsequent  parts, 
and  whose  persistently  recurring  hori- 
zontals vainly  cry  out  that  they  would 
like  you  to  understand  that  they 
prefer  the  low  buildings  of  other 
lands.  They  consented  to  build  these 
** monstrosities"  in  order  to  make  a 
living,  while  they  reserved  their 
**art*'  for  the  public  buildings  which 
are  more  or  less  interesting  studies 
in  archaeology  and  the  city  houses 
which  might  assure  the  ** patrons"  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  that  they 
had  learned  their  lessons  well. 

But  it  occurred  to  some  architects, 
who  happened  also  to  be  artists  in 
touch  with  their  time  and  country, 
that  instead  of  being  forced  to  an  odi- 
ous task  they  were  offered  a  splen- 
did opportunity.  The  Church  had 
achieved  a  perfect  expression  of  its 
needs  and  allowed  to  future  builders 
little  more  than  a  variation  on  exist- 
ing models;  the  public  building  im- 
posed certain  vigorous  and  long-es- 
tablished principles;  the  villa  and 
city-house  had  attained  standards  of 
their  own:  each  had  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  age 
and  land  in  which  it  existed.  But 
commercial  architecture  had  never 
sufficiently  progressed  to  dominate 
an  age  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Greek  temple  and  the  Gothic  church 
had  dominated  their  respective  peri- 
ods, and  had  never,  therefore,  at- 
tained an  enduring  type.  So  these 
men,  facing  their  task  in  an  atti- 
tude similar  in  all  essentials  to 
that  which  Mr.  Lawson  brought  to 
painting,  left  behind  them  their 
artistic  inheritances  ^nd  sought  to 
express  the  dominant  qualities  of 
the  problem  before  them.  They  no 
longer  attempted  to  impose  a  foreign 
architecture  upon  native  conditions; 


they  ceased  to  babble  the  formulas  of 
the  schools,  and  boldly  proclaimed  in 
firm,  recurring  vertical  lines,  in  buoy- 
ant and  declamatory  ornament,  the 
avid  struggle,  the  extravagant  energy, 
the  aspiration  and  desire  of  power, 
the  disregard  for  tradition,  the  ir- 
reverence, even  the  cruelty  and  sub- 
limity of  commercial  life  in  America. 
It  seems  almost  needless  to  add  that 
architecture  immediately  lost  its  hesi- 
tant and  contradictory  character,  and 
after  a  few  ambitious  promises  at- 
tained a  new  and  wholly  individual 
standard.  The  result  may  be  seen — 
to  take  two  very  recent  examples — 
in  such  structures  as  the  new  West 
Street  Building  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert 
and  the  Hearst  Building  (San  Fran- 
cisco) by  Kirby,  Petit  &  Green. 

In  both  of  these  buildings,  the  chief 
principle  is  the  subordination  of  the 
horizontal  to  the  vertical  lines — of  the 
merely  pleasing  to  the  emphatically 
expressional.  The  main  motive  is 
announced  in  the  central  division,  in 
the  repeated  verticals,  and  the  build- 
ings are  so  crowned  as  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  abrupt  termination 
which  a  cornice  presents  so  high  in 
the  air.  The  Hearst  Building  main- 
tains a  tower-like  quality  throughout, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert's  structure  manages 
to  combine  this  effect  with  the  dignity 
and  sense  of  power  which  its  size  lends 
it,  by  a  frank  expression  of  the  qual- 
ities of  its  chief  material — the  buoy- 
ancy and  resilient  strength  of  steel. 

All  the  most  successful  types  of 
architecture  teach  the  necessity  of 
proclaiming  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials and  the  method  of  structure 
on  the  exterior;  and  those  materials 
and  methods  are  always  afterwards 
found  to  have  symbolized  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  the  people  whose 
needs  have  demanded  the  creation  of 
the  buildings.  It  is  not  considered 
fanciful  to  see  in  the  Greek  temple,  in 
its  solid  construction  and  graceful 
lines,  the  self-sufficiency  and  charm  of 
pagan  existence;  or  in  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  in  the  system  of  balance 
and  thrust  which,  when  frankly  de- 
lineated, gave  them  so  airy  an 
appearance,  in  the  aspiring  steeple, 
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in  the  stone  carvings,  much  of  the 
rapturous  self-torture  as  well  as  the 
religious  enthusiasms  of  mediaeval 
life.  The  very  way  in  which  such 
buildings  were  placed  so  as  to  domi- 
nate their  surroundings,  shows  how 
completely  the  individual  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thought  and  feeling 
which  they  symbolize.  Is  it  more 
fanciful  to  see  in  the  commercial 
buildings  of  New  York  the  life  of  its 
people,  or  at  least  an  important  side 
of  it? — to  see  the  flagrant  individ- 
ualism of  America  in  the  very  sites 
which  are  so  close  that  one  building 
scarcely  detaches  itself  from  another, 
and  that  all  must  strike  into  an  alti- 
tude that  would  have  seemed  in  ear- 
lier ages  to  be  a  part  of  the  demesne  of 
heaven,  certainly  never  to  be  pierced 
save  by  aspiring  steeple  or  bell-tower 
ringing  the  claims  of  God? — or  to 
view  the  predominance  of  steel  as  a 
symbol,  seeing  in  its  buoyancy  and 
tense  resiliency  something  of  the  will 
that,  bent  in  the  furious  heat  of  com- 
mercial life,  hardens,  and,  for  all  the 
blows  of  circumstance,  for  all  the 
weight  imposed  upon  it,  holds  firm? 

Many  of  the  qualities  which  make 
American  painting  and  architecture 
distinctive  are  to  be  found  also  in 
sculpture.  The  tendencies  of  sculp- 
ture, however,  are  still  so  varied  and 
complex  that  the  critic  can  do  little 
more,  in  the  way  of  classification,  than 
note  wherein  the  new  work  detaches 
itself  from  the  work  still  allied  to 
European  tradition.  A  review  of  the 
works  of  our  greatest  sculptor,  the 
late  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  would 
show  the  progression  from  neo-classi- 
cism,  wqth  its  search  for  dignity  and 
repose,  for  ample  robe  and  simple, 
broad  line,  to  the  directness,  the  vigor 
and  movement,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  expression 
of  contemporary  sculpture.  This 
progression,  however,  has  been  by  no 
means  indigenous  to  America,  having 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  in  all 
art-producing  countries  with  the  re- 
action toward  realism. 

Saint-Gaudens  has  always  been  dis- 
tinctive in  his  art,  and  his  work,  from 
the  time  when  he  returned  from  his 


studies  in  1874,  has  exerted  a  sane  and 
steady  influence  towards  national 
expression.  He  was  helped  in  many 
cases  by  his  subjects ;  his  commission, 
for  instance,  for  the  statue  of  Lincoln 
in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  calling  for 
the  portrayal  of  a  man  whom  we  look 
back  to  as  the  embodiment  of  what 
was  best  in  his  time.  As  a  great  por- 
trait sculptor,  Saint-Gaudens  was  sure 
to  depict  the  native  force  and  homely 
powers  of  the  man.  The  Sherman 
statue  in  New  York  has  even  more 
originality  and  a  fuller  measure  of  the 
qualities  and  propensities  which  com- 
pose the  America  of  to-day ;  yet  one  is 
checked  in  one's  frank  admiration  of 
it  by  a  growing  sense  that  the  figure 
of  the  Victory  was  not  bom  in  the 
artist's  mind  with  the  rest  of  the  mon- 
ument, that  it  was  an  after-thought 
which  the  sculptor,  with  all  his  tech- 
nical ability  and  feeling  for  compo- 
sition, was  able  to  place  and  keep  "in 
the  picture"  with  great  skill,  but  not 
in  so  authoritative  a  manner  that  one 
may  not  justly  feel  it  to  be  **  studied." 
A  further  appreciation  of  an  artist 
so  widely  appreciated  is  not  necessary 
here.  It  will  be  more  to  our  purpose 
to  call  attention  to  a  sculptor  who 
represents  in  himself  all  the  strongest 
tendencies  of  the  rising  school.  Some 
of  these  tendencies  are  more  or  less 
beautifully  manifest  in  the  works  of 
such  artists  as  Messrs.  George  Gray 
Barnard,  Frederick  MacMonnies,  Cy- 
rus E.  Dallin,  Augustus  Lukeman, 
C.  C.  Rumsey,  Bela  L.  Pratt  and  even, 
now  and  then,  in  the  sometimes 
vaguely  intentioned  but  always  in- 
teresting works  of  Mr.  Charles  Grafly. 
A  single  group,  however,  will  servx 
to  illustrate  what  is  best  and  most 
promising  in  the  newer  work.  In 
"The  Mares  of  Diomedes,"  Mr.  Gutzon 
Borglum  has,  in  popular  phraseology, 
"arrived."  His  earlier  works,  such 
as  the  impressive  statue  of  Ruskin, 
were  so  insistently  reminiscent  of 
Rodin,  and  yet  so  very  much  more 
than  interesting  imitations,  that  one 
could  only  hold  one's  breath  and  wait. 
"The  Mares  of  Diomedes/' on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  likely  quite  to  take 
one's  breath  away  as  it  forces  the 
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word  masterpiece  to  the  lips.  One 
may  wish,  after  the  first  shock  and 
thrill  of  admiration,  that  it  had  been 
called  simply  "Horses  Stampeded"; 
but  the  allusion  to  Greece  is  not  in- 
sisted upon,  nor  is  it  made  with  the 
intention  of  calling  up.  a  story  in  the 
spectator's  mind.    A  subject  becomes 


a  confession  of  artistic  weakness  only 
when  it  is  chosen  in  order  that  it  may 
exert  a  meretricious  appeal  to  asso- 
ciated sentiments  and  ideas  which  will 
confuse  the  beholder's  judgment  of  it 
as  a  work  of  art  with  his  liking  for  the 
f:entiments  which  it  calls  up.  Mr. 
Borglum  relies  wholly  upon  his  own 
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attitude    and    its   characteristic    ex- 
pression in  the  work. 

This  attitude  is  assertively  Ameri- 
can, and  it  manifests  itself  adequately 
and  beautifully  in  the  stead,y,  nervous 
intensity  of  the  spirit  informing  his 
group,  in  the  intricate  and  emphatic 
composition,  the  firm,  swift  move- 
ment, the  almost  tragic  aspect  of  hfe 
that  is  headlong  and  transitory,  in  the 
buoyant  and  brilliant  accumulating 
rhythms  which  swing,  here  and  there, 
into  sharp,  bold  hne. 

America  has  produced,  then,  not 
only  the  conditions  which  history 
shows  to  be  essential  to  the  free  and 
high  play  of  the  artistic  faculties,  but 


also,  in  painting,  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  a  body 
of  work  already  rich  in 
promise  and  achievement. 
This  work  is  based  proudly 
and  strongly  upon  the  in- 
\-igorating  conditions  of 
American  life.  It  is  broad 
enough  to  allow  the  most 
disparate  methods  and 
styles,  and,  disregarding 
aestheticisms  and  theories, 
to  hold  all  means  legitimate 
if  they  are  conducive  to 
expressiveness.  It  is  vigor- 
ous, buoyant  and  self-re- 
liant, full  of  movement 
and  strong  light,  thought- 
ful without  being  pensive 
or  melancholy,  profound 
in  its  proclamation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  common- 
place and  its  ability  to  de- 
tect and  appreciate,  at  its 
just  value  the  ideas  inher- 
ent in  all  aspects  of  exist- 
ence; wholesome  in  the 
dominance  of  the  intellect- 
ual over  the  emotional 
quahties;  and  it  is  reaching 
out  towards,  and  often  at- 
taining, a  sublimity  and 
sense  of  grandeur  rare  in 
any  period.  Its  dangers 
lie  in  a  tendency  towards 
the  theatrical  and  rhetor- 
ical, towards  violent  and 
extravagant  expression. 
But  these  faults  as  yet  are  rare, 
and  may  result,  not  from  a  quahty 
of  the  national  movement,  but 
only  from  youthful  uncertainty  and 
prodigality. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  taste  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  connois- 
seurs and  public  authorities  has 
followed  fast  in  the  train  of  this 
movement.  Our  museums  have  re- 
cently shown  a  desire  to  obtain  repre- 
sentative American  works  without 
waiting  for  the  approbation  of  Europe, 
and  have  thus  lent  a  helpful  authority 
to  native  artists.  There  remains  for 
the  picture-buying  public  the  duty, 
or  rather  the  pleasure  and  profit,  of 
pursuing  a  similar  course. 
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By  THOMAS  WOOD  STEVENS 
Illustrations  by  J.  W.  Norton 


M  daybreak  till 
ening  twilight, 
ede    Hariot   lay 

the  biackbeny 
icket,  while  the 
lin  dripped 
I  rough  and 
^..illed  his  sodden 
garments.  He  had  been  wet  when  he 
reached  the  place,  having  waded  the 
brook  for  a  hundred  yards  as  a  final 
precaution,  and  the  treacherous  shel- 
ter of  the  bushes  only  exposed  him 
further.  Wretchedness  soaked  into 
him.  His  hands  burned  with  pain 
from  his  terrible  night  of  labor  with 
the  file — work  in  which  he  was  neither 
apt  nor  accustomed ;  but  the  rest  of 
his  body  shivered  and  chattered  and 
would  not  be  still.  Courage  oozed 
out  of  him,  and  his  soul  was  as  limp 
as  his  steaming  shirt ;  but  he  was  clear 
of  Tamcote  jail,  and  the  chances  in  his 
favor  mounted  as  the  hours  crept  by. 
The  error  had  Iain  in  his  breaking  out 
too  late,  so  that  the  dawn  had  found 
him  unhoused. 

The  afternoon  was  easier,  for  he 
had  worn  down  the  spot  where  he 
lay  till  it  was  smooth,  and  his  strand- 
ed body  took  naps,  whether  he  willed 
or  not.     Waking  a  Httie  after  sunset. 


he  found  the  sky  clear  again.  He 
was  hungrj'  beyond  any  pale  con- 
ception of  hunger,  and  the  distant" 
odor  of  cooking- smoke  tortured  him. 
It  was  because  of  this  rather  than 
because  they  offered  any  real  relief 
that  he  began  to  eat  the  blackberries, 
half-ripe  as  they  were.  Finding  them 
better  along  the  south  edge  of  the 
thicket,  he  worked  in  that  direction, 
picking  and  eating  in  haste  as  he 
realized  that  night  was  coming  on. 
Hunger  took  Caution  by  the  throat. 
He  stood  up  by  the  path. 

Hearing  a  step,  he  spun  sharply 
around  and  found  himself  looking 
into  a  face  he  had  alwaj's  known. 
Stede  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
bewildered,  but  the  slim,  gray -gowned 
vision  remained;  it  was  Elsie  Tabb. 

Doubtless  his  appearance  was  start- 
ling, but  her  expression  told  him 
nothing.  She  ga\'e  him  a  long,  level 
stare,  hesitated  a  second  after  it,  and 
turned  back.  That  would  never  do. 
She  had  recognized  him,  beyond 
question.  He  came  farther  out,  into 
the  path,  and  called  to  her  in  a  stnoth- 
ered  voice.  She  retraced  her  steps, 
slowly,  without  speaking;  he  saw 
that  she  was  breathing  fast,  and  that 
her  eyes  glistened. 
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**If  you  should  meet  anybody,** 
Stede  said  in  a  shaken  voice,  **I 
hope  you  won*t  mention  having  seen 
me. 

*' You  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid.'* 

**I  know.  You've  always  been 
good  to  me,  but  this  is  serious,  and  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  keep  still.  There 
are  people  who  would  give — ^more 
than  I  'm  worth — for  me.  You  don't 
mind  my  warning  you,  I  hope.'* 

The  girl  tapped  with  her  foot  on 
the  path;  an  old  trick  of  hers,  he 
remembered. 

**You  need  n*t  argue  with  me, 
Stede,"  she  said,  not  unkindly.  **  You 
know  I  've  always  been  square  with 
you.  But  why  will  you — '*  She 
stopped,  biting  her  lip. 

'*I  did  n't,'*  said  Stede  impatiently. 
**This  was  the  time  I  was  innocent — 
the  one  time,  perhaps.  That 's  why 
I  broke  out.  If  I  'd  been  guilty,  I  'd 
have  stayed  for  my  medicine." 

**No,  you  wouldn't.  If  you'd 
taken  your  birch  the  first  time,  you  *d 
never  have  been  here.  You  *re  a  bit 
of  a  coward,  Stede.*' 

**Have  it  as  you  like,**  said  the 
man.  **I  *ve  done  with  it  all.  If  I 
ever  get  out  of  this  I  '11  go  where  I  *m 
not  known,  where  I  'm  not  watched 
— vou  *11  see." 

Clearly,  Stede  was  not  himself,  or 
he  would  never  have  multiplied  dan- 
gers by  useless  argument  in  an  open 
lane.  The  chill  and  exposure  were 
upsetting  him.  Red  flashes  swept 
across  his  cheeks,  and  pulses  beat  in 
his  gray  lips.  The  rising  fever  took 
him  back,  years  back,  to  the  time  he 
had  often  talked  with  Elsie  this  way. 
He  went  on  in  the  old  strain. 

**  Nobody  '11  treat  me  fairly  here  in 
Tamcote.  You  know  that,  Elsie. 
You  know  that  anybody  here,  even 
your  father,  would  give  me  in  charge 
like  a  common  thief.  I  must  get 
away,  if  I  die  for  it.  You  '11  help  me 
do  that,  won't  you?'* 

She  saw  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
whine,  no  mere  scream  of  a  cornered 
rat.  though  she  could  not  see  in  the 
gathering  darkness  the  color  that 
burned  and  paled  in  his  cheeks. 
But  the  weakness  in  his  voice  she 


knew,  and  a  great  pity  came  over 
her. 

** Stede,  what  could  I  do  for  you?*' 
she  asked,  coming  a  step  nearer. 

**  Anything,  Elsie — everything,  if 
you  care  to.  Money  won't  help. 
Twenty  pounds  would  be  of  no  use. 
But  twenty  pounds  and  a  letter  of 
character,  a  letter  to  ^ome  of  your 
father's  friends  in  France — that  would 
giv-e  me  a  new  name,  you  see.  Money 
alone  won't  help,  but  the  other  things 
— a  passport,  a  character — ^my  God, 
girl!  That  would  save  my  soul." 
His  voice  went  up  in  a  thin  wail,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  shouting. 
She  scarcely  heard  him. 

**  Where  can  I  find  you,  if  I  can  get 
you  the  letter?" 

**  You  're  sure  you  can  keep  it  dark, 
if  I  tell  you?"  he  gasped,  some  stray 
gleam  of  caution  coming  inoppor- 
tunely back  to  him. 

*' Stede,  you  know  better  than 
that."     Her  foot  tapped  ominously. 

He  swayed,  caught  himself,  and  sat 
heavily  down. 

** Forgive  me,  Elsie,**  he  murmured. 
"I  '11  be  at  the  CuUerton  Arms;  that 's 
the  first  inn  on  the  Welsh  road — edge 
of  town — right  yonder.  Tell  June 
Murray  I  'm  coming.  She  *s  safe.** 
His  head  grew  clearer  for  a  moment, 
the  dizziness  passing  as  he  sat  down. 
**  If  you  'd  tell  her,  she  might  come  out 
after  me  to-night.  I  'm  taken  queer, 
somehow.     You  know  June  Murray  ? '  * 

**I  can't  do  anything  for  you  while 
you  have  dealings  with — with  places 
like  that,"  said  Elsie,  her  voice 
trembling. 

"That 's  the  only  sort  of  place  I  can 
go  to,  you  know,"  he  answered  desper- 
ately. **You  mean  June  Murray,  I 
suppose  ? ' '  She  did  not  answer.  * '  Just 
as  you  like,"  he  went  on;  *'June  's  a 
good — she  's  a  good — "  But  more 
words  would  not  come — only  blackness 
and  sharp  lights  breaking  and  wrig- 
gling before  his  eyes.  He  struggled  to 
stand  again,  and  fell  headlong  into  the 
thicket.  She  stood  gazing  a  moment 
and  then  set  her  lips  and  walked 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  Culler- 
ton  Arms. 

Turning  into  the  Welsh  road  she 
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met  a  girl  with  a  parcel,  and  stopped 
fairly  in  front  of  her. 

*  *  June  Murray  ? ' '  Elsie  said,  a  ques- 
tion in  her  tone. 

**Yes,*'  said  the  girl,  rather  defi- 
antly. 

Elsie  came  closer.  *  *  I  *  ve  a  message 
for  you,  from  some  one  down  there  by 
the  path.  You  '11  find  him  in  the 
berry  thicket.'*  She  looked  around 
quickly.     '*It 's   Stede    Hariot.'* 

The  girl  with  the  parcel  did  not 
pause.  Her  breath  shortened,  her 
deep  bosom  heaved  as  she  ran;  stray 
locks  of  her  dark  hair  fell  loose  across 
her  eyes ;  as  she  approached  the  mass 
of  bushes  her  pace  slackened  to  a 
walk,  and  her  quick  glance  made  out 
the  spot  where  the  man  lay.  Brush- 
ing away  the  shrubs,  she  fell  on  her 
knees  beside  him. 

**  Stede,  Stede !  **  she  whispered,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his  forehead. 

He  stirred  and  tried  to  answer,  but* 
could  not.  A  sound  of  voices  reached 
her  from  along  the  path.  She  listened, 
made  sure  they  were  approaching,  and 
took  hold  of  Stede's  shoulders,  shak- 
ing him.  He  did  not  wake.  By 
main  force  she  dragged  him  farther 
into  the  thicket,  shaking  more  drops 
down  on  his  drenched  clothing,  not 
heeding  the  briars  that  marked  them 
both  with  jealous  fingers.  Two  men 
passed  along  the  path,  singing,  while 
she  crouched  over  the  prostrate 
figure.  When  the  voices  waned  in 
the  distance,  she  opened  her  parcel, 
took  out  a  flask,  and  set  it  to  Stede's 
lips.  He  was  conscious  enough  to 
swallow,  but  after  the  first  taste  the 
brandy  choked  him,  and  he  sputtered, 
his  teeth  rattling  against  the  bottle. 

By  some  lucky  chance  she  had 
dragged  him  back  to  the  sheltered 
spot  where  he  had  spent  the  day,  and 
where  the  cold  drip  no  longer  fell 
from  the  leaves.  The  liquor  stirred 
his  blood  a  trifle,  and  he  began  to 
shiver. 

**Poor  boy,"  June  whispered,  over 
and  over  again.  *'Poor  boy,  he's 
nigh  freezing.  Wake  up,  Stede — 
buck  up."  She  sat  down  beside  him, 
and  lifted  him  into  her  lap  as  far  as 
she   could,    straining   to    spread   her 


skirt  between  him  and  the  damp 
earth.  She  held  his  head  to  her 
throbbing  heart,  warming  him  in  her 
arms  as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  When 
the  chill  had  passed  she  tried  the 
brandy  again,  and  he  succeeded  in 
taking  a  considerable  amount.  Again 
he  lay  quiet  in  her  arms ;  she  crooned 
over  him  till  his  head  began  to  clear. 

"Musn't  gi'  me  so  much  o'  the 
cursed  rum,  June,  m'  girl,"  he 
muttered.  **You  know  I  'm  a  temp- 
Vance  man — I  'm  a  reg'lar  blue  tee- 
totaler." 

**Shut  up,  you  're  out  of  your 
reg'lar  blue  head,"  June  replied,  hot 
tears  of  hers  falling  across  his  face. 

Stede  pulled  himself  together  at 
this  and  sat  up. 

** Don't  be  getting  anxious,"  said 
June.  ** I  did  n't  mean  to  take  on  so, 
but  I  was  a  bit  soft.  You  gave  me  an 
orful  turn."  A  nervous  laugh  gur- 
gled in  her  throat,  but  her  lips  were 
drawn.  She  gave  him  more  of  the 
liquor,  and  he  stood  up  unsteadily. 
From  her  parcel  she  took  an  old  cloth 
cap  with  a  visor,  and  put  it  on  his 
head. 

* '  Where  did  you  get  this  ? "     Stede  • 
asked. 

**I  was  out  looking  for  you  when  I 
met  that  white-faced  Tabb  girl.  It  *s 
all  over  town  that  you  *re  out,  and  a 
man  don't  break  jail  with  a  new  silk 
topper.     So  I  brought  this  along." 

He  patted  her  shoulder.  **Good 
girl,  June — good  girl.  You  remind 
me — I  '11  have  a  new  silk  topper.  I  '11 
be  a  gentleman  again,  June." 

She  took  him  firmly  by  the  arms, 
holding  his  attention  by  force  and 
spoke  rapidly:  ** Listen  to  me,  Stede. 
You  've  been  in  for  three  months,  and 
you  're  weak.  You  broke  too  near 
morning.  You  *re  like  to  have  a 
fever  from  all  this  wet,  and  you  're 
none  too  clear  in  the  head,  but  you  *ve 
got  to  understand.  Our  place  was 
searched  this  morning,  and  mother 
was  considerable  upset,  what  with 
the  con stables^  tramping  through  with 
the  mud  on  their  boots,  and  the  like. 
They  won't  be  in  again  soon,  and  we 
can  keep  you  out  of  sight,  but  you  *11 
have  to  sit  light  with  mother.     You 
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understand  that.  Now  listen.  Can 
you  go  honje  with  me  now?  It  *s  a 
bit  of  a  walk.     Are  you  fit  ? " 

Warmth  and  strength  seemed  to 
flow  into  him  from  her  grasp.  He 
shook  himself  and  answered  with  a 
touch  of  pallid  gaiety:  *'As  fit,  my 
dear,  as  a  fiddle — ^with  water  in  it." 

She  led  him  out  of  the  thicket, 
pausing  to  tie  over  one  of  his  eyes  a 
mock  bandage  which  she  tore  from 
her  skirt,  and  so  across  the  fields  into 
the  Welsh  road,  through  the  old  quoit- 
yard  of  the  Cullerton  Arms,  and  into 
the  kitchen.  He  stood  the  walk  well, 
and  was  fairly  warmed  by  the  exer- 
cise, but  fell  asleep  before  the  fire  the 
instant  June  left  him.  When  Mother 
Murray  came  out  to  the  kitchen,  he 
had  sunk  into  a  heap  in  the  chair, 
pools  of  water  had  trickled  from  his 
boots,  and  from  the  fireward  side  of 
him  the  steam  rose  in  faint  clouds. 

The  Cullerton  Arms,  in  possession 
of  its  late  host,  June's  father,  had  ac- 
quired a  bad  name.  The  reputation 
of  the  house,  which  had  been  profit- 
able to  the  man,  was  an  unfortunate 
legacy  for  the  women.  Old  *Xod*' 
Murray,  half  Spanish  and  wholly  im- 
proper, had  a  way  of  turning  such 
matters  to  account  in  dealing  with 
"illicit  importers";  Mother  Murray, 
being  incapable  of  any  statement 
more  subtle  than  the  reiteration  that 
she  was  a  **pore  relicted  widder 
wumman,"  was  driven  to  dealing 
with  small  fry — plain  smugglers.  June, 
with  all  her  father's  courage  and  ad- 
dress, was  handicapped  by  the  pres- 
ence of  her  mother.  The  house  had 
fallen  to  depend  solely  on  the  passing 
trade  of  carters  and  countrymen, 
while  the  rooms  of  the  '*old  house," 
in  the  L  beyond  the  quoit-yard,  were 
left  unopened  for  months  at  a  time. 

Mother  Murray  set  about  the  prep- 
aration of  Stede's  supper  without 
waking  him,  though  sadly  inconven- 
ienced at  the  grill  by  his  outstretched 
legs.  If  he  had  been  R#d  Pitney,  or 
any  one  of  a  half-dozen  other  men 
who  might  have  been  dining  secretly 
in  the  kitchen,  she  would  have  shoved 
him  aside  without  scruple.     To  her. 


Stede  was  of  another  clay.  When 
she  waked  him,  it  was  with  her  cheer- 
iest announcement.  "Bit  of  supper, 
Mr.  'Ariot?  Bacon,  and  eggs,  and 
beer;  and  the  best  in  the  *ouse,  sir." 

Stede  roused  himself,  more  at  the 
concentration  of  promising  odors  than 
at  the  clatter  of  her  voice.  He 
shortly  polished  off  the  supper,  where- 
at Mother  Murray  volubly  lauded  his 
despatch,  but  declined  to  give  him 
any  more,  for  fear  of  imminent  con- 
sequences which,  being  a  woman  of 
delicacy  and  a  relicted  widow,  she 
would  n't  go  so  far  as  to  name.  But 
Stede  had  enough  of  warmth  and  food 
to  restore  his  spirits,  if  not  to  abate 
his  hunger. 

"Mother  Murray,"  he  obser\''ed 
when  the  meal  was  over,  "I  hope  you 
will  not  announce  that  I  honor  the  Cul- 
lerton Arms  with  my  presence.  You 
see,  I  've  been  changing  my  residence 
— very  much  for  the  better,  I  assure 
you — and  I  should  n't  like  my  old 
landlord  to  find  me." 

Her  pale  blue  eyes  twinkled.  "We  '11 
put  you  up  very  quiet,  sir,  in  a  room 
across  the  yard.  I  'ope  you  won't 
mind,  sir,  if  the  room  'as  n't  no  door- 
knob?" 

"I  don't  mind  if  it  has  n't  even  a 
door,"  Stede  returned  graciously,  "so 
long  as  it 's  snug.  A  door,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, is  a  very  common  affair,  and  a 
knob  is  downright  vulgar.  Now  a 
nail  in  the  wall,  an  inconspicuous, 
genteel  nail,  that  you  can  either  push 
or  pull — that 's  a  latch  for  a  gentle- 
man. Also,  I  trust,  Mrs.  Murray, 
that  while  I  am  here  you  will  not  ad- 
mit any  constables  to  the  premises. 
I  can't  abide  a  constable,  and  if  you 
let  any  of  'em  near  me,  I  '11  not  be  held 
for  what  may  happen." 

"Right  you  are,  sir,  and  I  '11  do  wot 
I  can  for  you.  There  's  nothink  less  to 
my  taste,  Mr  'Ariot,  nor  a  constable. 
'Ow  long  will  you  be  with  us,  most 
like?" 

"That 's  very  hard  to  tell.  All  de- 
pends on  what  June  can  do  to  get  me 
awav."    • 

"  Law !  We  don't  mind  'aving  you. 
We  like  it.  June  likes  it  as  well  as 
anybody." 


"red's  ideas  were  noisv  and  inflamed" 


"There  's  nobody  so  sorry  to  \ea.ve 
you  as  1  am,  Mother.  But  you  know 
there  are  people  in  this  town  who  call 
me  hard  names;  and  there  's  one — a 
respectable  magistrate,  too,  that  ought 
to  know  better — says  I  'm  a  robber,  a 
regular  highwayman.  I  'm  a  proud 
mai>,  Mrs.  Murray,  and  I  'm  just 
going  away,  that's  all."  His  voice 
sank  for  a  moment,  and  he  dropped 
the  bantering  tone.  "Look  you. 
while  I  'm  in  your  house,  you  '11 
have  to  be  damned  careful.  Un- 
derstand?" 

"Of  course.  I  understand.  Mr. 
'Ariot.  My,  but  you  're  a  wild  'un." 
She  came  close  up,  and  flung  at  him 
insinuatingly.  "June  's  just  your  kind, 
sir.  Be  as  wild  as  you  like.  We  '11 
stick  by  you.  That 's  'ow  I  'm  lookin' 
to  get  a  real  gentleman  for  my  girl, 
Mr.  'Ariot." 

With  that  she  took  up  the  candle, 
shading  it  with  her  hand,  and  led  the 
way  to  a  narrow  room  in  the  old  part 
of  the  house.     The  door  of  this  room 


was  in  a  closet,  and  it  opened  by  the 
pulling  of  a  nail. 

Red  Pitney  arrived  the  next  even- 
ing, having  been  summoned  by  June 
to  assist  in  Stede's  escape,  though  they 
had  no  definite  plan  for  using  his 
services.  Red  was  a  thick-necked, 
burly,  short-nosed  youth,  who.  when 
not  in  custody,  carried  on  a  guerrilla 
warfare  against  smoke-houses,  supply- 
ing a  number  of  Tamcote  people  with 
fine  hams  at  reduced  prices.  His 
other  occupations,  irregularly  pur- 
sued, ran  a  gamut  from  smuggling 
to  burglary.  Red's  manners  were 
founded  on  his  idea  of  Stede's.  but  he 
usually  dropped  this  palpable  thievery 
when  Stede  was  present — all  but  his 
impartial  and  affeciionate  address  to 
the  ladies. 

In  consultation  with  a  gentleman 
who  wished  to  leave  the  county 
privately.  Red  proved  more  worthless 
than  ever.  He  had  been  reading 
during  Stede's  imprisonment,  and  his 
ideas  were  noisy  and  inflamed.     Stede 
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might  lure  the  local  constabulary 
into  the  quoit-yard,  and  shoot  them 
down,  one  by  one,  from  the  roof,  he 
said.  June  pointed  out  the  futility 
of  this,  since  the  constables  at  Tarn- 
cote  were  little  to  be  feared;  if  the 
placards  and  notices  throughout  the 
county  could  be  baited  into  the  yard, 
there  might  be  some  hope.  At  this 
Red  shook  his  head,  and  offered  to  go 
out  and  destroy  the  placards,  un- 
aided and  alone.  When  this  loyal 
plan  was  rejected.  Red's  temper 
began  to  ruffle. 

**I  cahn't  see  wot  you  want,  then," 
he  said  gloomily.  '* First,  it's  the 
bobbies,  and  then  it 's  the  placard 
notices,  which  I  will  admit  do  de- 
scribe you  to  a  button.  But  wot  can 
I  do?  You  won't  'ave  my  advice.'* 
After  this,  as  neither  Stede  nor  June 
brought  forward  any  practical  ideas. 
Red  continued  his  discourse.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  gained,  he  argued, 
by  merely  escaping  from  Tamcote; 
the  real  line  of  progress  lay  in  the 
direction  of  London,  where  they 
might  all  three  make  themselves  rich 
and  happy  by  joining  a  well-organ- 
ized gang,  and  continuing  in  the 
profession. 

Stede  inquired  tartly  whether  or 
not  Red  had  in  hand  the  address  of  a 
pleasant  and  reliable  gang.  This  had 
little  effect  on  Red,  who  replied  that 
he  understood  that  Whitechapel  was 
full  of  them,  and  that  for  three  per- 
sons of  the  address  and  experience  of 
those  present,  not  to  mention  the 
personal  attractions  of  one  of  'em,  the 
matter  should  be  very  simple. 

**Rot!"  said  June. 

The  flow  of  eloquence  continued, 
and  after  some  minutes  Stede  inter- 
rupted with  a  request  for  silence, 
having  some  real  matters  in  contem- 
plation. 

**I  was  only  sayin' — "  Red  pro- 
tested. 

'•Shut  up, "  June  ordered.  ** Can't 
you  see  Mr.  Hariot  is  thinking?" 

**You  need  n't  be  so  short  with  a 
chap,"  he  grumbled,  trailing  off  his 
words  into  the  stillness. 

So  the  three  sat,  and  grew  cold 
under    the    prolonged    silence.     The 


known  difficulties  and  dangers  were 
only  the  beginning;  there  must  be 
others,  imminent  and  unknown — so 
many  others  that  to  surmount  them 
could  never  be  possible ;  whence  came 
fear,  and  Stede  began  muttering  to 
himself.  Red  only  sank  lower  in  his 
chair,  heavy,  sulky,  and  frightened 
into  a  dangerous  temper. 

'* There  might  be  one  way  out," 
Stede  said,  under  his  breath. 

**What  is  it?"  June  demanded 
fiercely. 

*' Never  mind,"  snapped  Stede. 

Quiet  again;  June  moved  over  and 
sat  at  Stede's  feet,  but  he  took  no 
notice. 

Then  Mother  Murray  rushed  in 
upon  them  from  her  station  in  the 
bar,  with  the  twofold  tidings  that  a 
constable  was  below  being  serv^ed 
with  beer,  and  that  a  lady,  which  she 
might  almost  say  was  Miss  Tabb,  was 
there  asking  for  June,  and  would 
une  go  down  and  speak  with  her? 
une  went,  taking  the  old  woman, 
bursting  with  curiosity,  back  to 
her  place,  and  soon  returned  with 
Elsie. 

What  followed  after  Elsie  came  into 
the  room  was  never  very  clear  to 
Stede.  He  knew  that  she  brought 
him  the  twenty  pounds  he  had  asked 
for,  and  that  June  resented  it;  that 
she  promised  to  come  again  the  next 
evening  to  bring  a  French  passport. 
But  through  the  explanation  of  this 
matter  he  could  see  onlv  June's 
flushed,  threatening  face,  and  June's 
eyes,  angry  and  watchful  under  her 
heavy  brows.  He  knew  that  Red 
congratulated  him  on  the  friendship 
of  one  so  faithful  and  so  fair,  and  his 
reply  was  a  sinister  look  that  should 
have  made  clear  the  gulf  between 
Elsie  Tabb  and  all  the  friends  of  his 
present  condition.  Elsie  went  out 
the  instant  her  errand  was  done,  and 
left  the  two  men  glaring  at  each  other 
across  the  little  packet  of  gold  that 
lay  on  the  table. 

June  followed  her,  and  at  the  turn 
of  the  passage  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder,  setting  the  candle  in  a 
bracket. 

"I  want  to  know,"  she  asked,  *' whv 
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you  're  taking  such  an  interest  in  Mr. 
Hariot's  going  away?" 
Why  do  you  ask?" 
I  have  a  right,"  June  flung  out. 
**He  's  going  to  many^  me." 

*'Then  you  know  well  enough. 
Stede  and  I  were  children  together. 
We  *ve  always  known  each  other. 
I  've  always  stood  up  for  him.  So 
has  my  father." 

**Then  this  is  a  family  matter,  is  n't 
it  ?  You  're  getting  him  a  passport 
because  you  knew  his  father? "  There 
was  a  trembling  tang  in  June's  voice, 
perilously  like  a  sneer. 

**I  never  knew  his  father,"  Elsie 
replied  quietly.  **He  lived  with  his 
uncle.  His  father's  name  was  not 
Hariot.  Stede  comes  by  his  evil 
ways  honestly  enough.  But  I  warn 
you  that  if  he  marries  you  there  will 
be  an  end  of  our  assistance."  June 
was  silent,  but  her  breath  came 
hard.  **We  '11  know  by  that  he  's  a 
coward." 

June  took  up  the  candle.  **  You  '11 
bring  him  the  passport?"  she  asked 
sullenly. 

"To-morrow,  at  this  time.  Good 
night." 

Alone  in  the  passage,  June  brushed 
her  hair  back  from  her  eyes,  and  let 
the  hot  tears  run  down  unheeded. 
A  sound  of  swift  riot,  loud  and  angry, 
startled  her,  and  she  turned  toward 
the  room  where  she  had  left  the  two 
men.  A  single  phrase  was  audible 
as  she  ran  along  the  hallway — Red's 
voice,  and  the  words,  **Then  why  in 
hell  does  she  come  here!"  Then  a 
rush,  a  fall  and  silence. 

June  opened  the  door.  The  candle  in 
the  room  was  still  burning,  but  over- 
turned, and  the  tallow  was  spreading 
into  a  pool  under  the  uncertain  flame. 
The  floor  glittered  here  and  there  with 
scattered  coins.  Red  lav  in  the 
farther  comer.  Stede  over  him  with 
one  arm  locked  under  the  shoulder 
and  across  the  throat;  a  merciless 
grip,  but  now  slackened,  as  Red  had 
ceased  to  struggle.  June  set  up  the 
candle,  and  leaned  over  the  table, 
wondering. 

"Get    me    a    rope,"    said    Stede. 
I  've  got  to  tie  him  up." 


««  T    ». 


**What  was  this  row  about?"  she 
demanded. 

"I  don't  know.  Get  me  the  brace- 
lets, my  dear." 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
Mother  Murray  came  up  with  Stede's 
breakfast  and  remained  while  he  ate 
it.  June  had  not  taken  her  into  her 
confidence,  and  she  considered  it  high 
time  she  was  informed  about  such 
"ructions  in  'er  own  'ouse,  and  a  very 
respectable  'ouse.  too." 

"I  know  as  you  must  'ave  your  rea- 
sons, Mr.  'Ariot,  but  it 's  very  odd,  as 
they  say,  and  I  'ope  you  '11  admit  as 
much,  sir,  when  a  guest  of  the  Arms, 
and  one  as  'as  often  been  such,  as 
Mr.  Pitney  'as,  must  be  served  in  the 
cellar,  sir — and  'im  with  straps  on  'im. 
And  my  darter  telling  of  'im  that  it  's 
only  to  save  'is  bacon,  sir.  Wery  odd 
— and  you  a  gentleman  who  'as 
always  looked  favorable  on  my  girl, 
sir,  as  I  said  afore." 

Stede  ate  in  silence,  and  Mother 
Murray  returned  to  the  attack. 

*  *  An'  me  a-servin'  of  the  constables 
with  beer  and  gabble,  drored  hextrj'- 
to  their  tyste,  to  keep  'em  awiy  from 
you,  Mr.   'Ariot." 

He  took  out  one  of  the  sovereigns 
and  spun  it  on  the  tray,  absently 
neglecting  to  notice  where  it  stopped. 
The  old  woman  would  none  of  it. 

"Your  bill  will  be  made  out  when 
due,"  she  said  crisply.  "Wot  I  want 
to  know  is  your  plans.  Wot 's  this 
Tabb  girl  doin'  for  you,  that  she 
comes  'ere  an'  my  June  cries  in 
the  night?  Ain't  my  June  worth 
ten  o'  her?" 

"Drop  that,  Mother,"  said  Stede. 
"Miss  Tabb  comes  to  bring  me  the 
means  to  get  away,  and  to-night  she  's 
coming  again,  with  a  passport.  Un- 
derstand? Then  I  'm  off  for  France, 
till  this  fuss  blows  over." 

"Quite  right,  my  dear  lad — ^no- 
think  more  natural,"  she  cooed, 
completely  altering  her  tone.  "And 
when  you  come  back  from  France, 
we  '11  meet  you  somewhere.  Lon- 
don, maybe — that 's  where  I  came 
from,  London,  on  first  go-off,  as  they 
say.  Right  you  are,  sir.  And  then 
it  '11  be  wedding  bells,  sir,  and  us  with 
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a  gentleman  in  the  family.  Very  neat 
of  Miss  Tabb,  I  take  it.  Though  I 
suppose  she  did  n't  dare  to  refuse 
you  anythink,  things  bein'  as  they 
are,  Mr.  'Ariot.*' 

**That's  enough,  Mrs.  Murray,*' 
Stede  rapped  out  sharply.  **You  're 
quite  wrong  about  the  whole  matter. 
Miss  Tabb  does  this  because  of  old 
friendship.     Nothing    else." 

**You  mean  you  ain't  some  sort  of 
kin  or  connection  to  'er — " 

*' Nothing  of  the  sort.  You  may 
as  well  know  that  my  father  was — 
just  the  sort  of  man  I  am.  No  worse, 
I  take  it — surely  no  better.  I  've 
been  reared  with  gentle  folk,  that 's 
all.  It  won't  be  much  of  a  rise  in  the 
world  for  June  when  she  marries  me. 
One  thing  more :  I  'm  leaving  to-night, 
and  till  then  I  must  have  things  my 
own  way.  Let  June  see  to  it.  She 
knows  how  to  deal  with  this  sort  of 
business.     You  don't." 

The  net  result  of  this  plain  speaking 
on  Stede's  part  was  to  double  June's 
burdens  for  the  day;  for  no  sooner 
had  Mother  Murray  cleared  away  his 
breakfast  than  she  began  to  plan  a 
campaign  of  her  own,  in  which  the 
first  move  was  nothing  less  than  the 
delivery  of  Stede  to  the  police.  The 
old  woman's  god  had  clay  feet,  and 
knew  it.  Then  let  him  be  cast  down, 
she  said.  June  discovered  all  this  in 
time,  for  her  mother  could  not  help 
raging  in  mysterious  terms  before 
setting  her  design  afoot.  The  daugh- 
ter's method  of  work  was  simple, 
but  suited  to  the  issue.  Mother  Mur- 
ray spent  the  day  in  the  cellar  with 
Red,  both  under  deadly  threats. 

Stede  waited  in  his  room  for  night, 
and  each  hour  dragged  more  slowly  as 
it  passed.  June  was  most  of  the  time 
in  the  bar,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  since  it  would  have  been  a 
sheer  advertisement  of  Stede's  pres- 
ence to  put  up  the  shutters.  Night 
came  at  last,  and  his  heart  quickened 
with  the  falHng  of  the  shadows; 
Elsie  would  soon  appear. 

When  at  last  she  came,  her  second 
visit  to  the  Arms  proved  quite  unlike 
her  first.  She  found  June  in  the  bar, 
and  spoke  to  her  through  her  veil; 


June  called  in  from  the  crowded 
public-room  a  young  carter  whom  she 
could  trust,  and  accompanied  Elsie 
to  Stede's  apartment.  They  found 
him,  the  long  watch  being  at  an  end, 
in  bubbling  spirits. 

**I  knew  you'd  come,  Elsie,"  he 
said  gleefully.  '*Man  in  trouble? 
Trust  a  woman  to  get  him  out.  I  'd 
never  luck  with  men — can't  depend 
on  'em.     What  is  my  new  name?" 

Elsie  took  a  paper  from  her  reticule. 

**The  passport  is  made  out  for  Mr. 
Lemuel.  Galton;  he  's  one  of  father's 
men.  It  fits  you  all  but  the  height, 
I  think." 

** Galton,  eh?  Not  a  very  aristo- 
cratic signature,  is  it?  Well,  we 
can't  be  choosers.  I  shan't  need  it 
long." 

Elsie  bit  her  lip  and  looked  grave. 
**  There  are  some  things  I  should  like 
to  ask  of  you,  Stede,"  she  said  with 
some  hesitation. 

**You  surely  have  that  privilege," 
he  answered  gallantly. 

**I  want  to  know  where  you  are 
going,  and  what  are  your  final 
intentions." 

**  Well,  you  see,"  said  Stede  quickly, 
**I  've  hardly  made  up  my  mind.  I 
can  get  to  France  all  right,  and  with 
the  passport  I  shall  manage  ver}' 
well.  In  England  I  could  n't  look 
to  escape,  travelling  from  Tamcote. 
But  from  France  I  can  most  likely 
work  back  to  London,  in  time." 

**You  know  perfectly  well  that  's 
not  what  I  want.  How  are  you 
going  to  live?" 

**How  do  I  know?  I  can  find 
something,  I  hope,  that  will  keep  me 
on  my  feet." 

'*You  mean  you  can  go  the  same 
old  road!" 

**Now  don't  be  too  hard  on  me, 
Elsie.  I  'm  not  as  bad  as  5?'ou  think, 
but  you  can't  expect  me  to  be  taking 
orders.  Let  me  taper  off,  and  work 
into  some  quiet  trade.  I  '11  do  the 
best  I  can,  and  that 's  all  I  can  prom- 
ise." Stede  considered  this  state- 
ment in  the  light  of  a  frank  and 
creditable  concession  to  honesty. 
The  girl  was  thoroughly  disheartened; 
still,  there  was  one  tack  to  be  tried. 
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**Stede/'  she  said  with  rising  scorn, 
**I  've  said  you  were  a  coward,  but  I 
never  quite  beheved  it  till  yesterday, 
when  I  heard  you  had  promised  to 
marry.  Now  you  have  a  fair  start, 
and  you  don't  mean  to  take  it  fair.  I 
can't  help  that,  but  I  did  hope  you 
would  still  stand  alone.  A  year  or 
two  of  clean  work — and  then — " 

**  Who  said  I  was  to  be  married? " 

**Idid,"  said  June. 

**Then  of  course  it's  true,"  he 
assented. 

**God  help  you  both,**  said  Elsie 
ferv'ently. 

**  Anyway,**  said  Stede  with  a  reck- 
less impatience,  '*she  doesn't  preach 
at  me  all  the  time.  She  stands  by, 
whatever  you  think  of  it.  Of  course  I 
know  you  've  stood  by,  too,  and  you  've 
brought  me  Mr. — Mr.  Galton's  pass- 
port,, and — **  He  paused,  looking  at 
her  keenlv  for  an  instant,  and  then 
smiled.  *'By  the  way,  Elsie,  how 
did  you  get  that  passport? " 

**I  got  it  in  father's  office,**  she 
replied,  her  face  going  red. 

'*Bah!  Speak  out,  we  *re  all  in 
a  boat  here.  I  thought  perhaps  he 
gave  it  to  you,  but  I  see  he  did  n't. 
Now  that  just  points  my  argu- 
ment  ** 

'•Stede!** 

**Yes,  I  know.  You  hooked  it  for 
me,  and  don't  think  I  'm  an  ungrateful 
dog,  for  I  'm  not.  Only  it  does  me 
good  to  obser\^e '* 

A  cold  pallor  had  succeeded  her 
flush.  She  folded  the  paper  in  her 
hand  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,  Elsie,"  Stede 
changed  his  tone  to  one  of  boyish  con- 
ciliation. **I  did  n't  mean  anything. 
Let  me  have  the  paper,  and  we  won't 
quarrel  over  it." 

"That's  all  too  late,**  she  flashed 
out  at  him.  *'You  must  take  your 
own  chance.** 

There  was  a  determination  in  her 
tone  that  went  through  the  man  like 
a  chill.  June,  even  more  frightened 
than  he,  found  words  for  the  time. 
**Go,  Stede,'*  she  whispered,  fairly 
dragging  him  toward  the  door.  ' '  Stay 
outside.** 

'*It    will    profit    you    nothing    to 


plead  for  him,**  Elsie  Tabb  remarked 
quietly. 

**  Not  for  him,  perhaps,  but  for  my- 
self. You  would  n't  cut  off  my  hope 
this  way,  would  you?  I  love  him — 
can't   you  understand  that?** 

"No,*'  said  Elsie. 

"I  know  you  don't  think  he  would 
ever  be  square  with  me,  but  he  al- 
ways has  been,  and  he  will — I  know 
he  will.  Give  him  this  chance.  It  is 
all  done  and  over  now,  and  I  know 
how  you  felt  about  it,  but  think  what 
he  's  been  through.'* 

Elsie's  face  gave  no  sign  of  relent- 
ing; some  moral  prop  had  been  swept 
away,  and  her  charity  lay  in  ruins. 
June  drew  nearer.  The  left  hand 
was  stealing  toward  the  paper,  and 
the  intention  to  destroy  it  became 
plain  to  the  girl  who  was  pleading. 

"Don't  tear  it,**  June  murmured. 
"It*s  my  life— and  Stede's.  Won't 
you  give  it  to  me  ? "  Elsie's  lips  were 
tight  set,  but  she  shook  her  head 
in  refusal.  "Yes,  you  will,**  June 
purred,  and  her  brown  hand  closed 
over  the  white  one  that  held  the  paper. 
The  delicate  arm  turned  beneath  her 
clutch,  farther  and  farther.  Elsie 
gave  a  little  cry,  and  then  a  smothered 
scream  under  the  pain,  but  there  was 
no  mercv  in  the  brown  hand  that  held 
her.  The  room  swam  before  her  eyes, 
she  tottered,  and  the  hand  unclasped. 
June  shifted  a  chair  with  her  foot, 
and  deposited  the  limp  form  upon  it. 
As  she  stood  looking  at  the  precious 
slip  of  blue  in  her  hand,  Stede  came 
in. 

"What  have  you  done,  girl?**  he 
denranded. 

"Took  your  dam*  passport  from 
her,'*  June  answered,  her  whole  form 
shaken  with  sobbing.  "She  *11 — she  '11 
come  around — all  right." 

He  leaned  over  Elsie,  feeling  her 
pulse,  and  calling  her  in  low  whispers, 
but  she  did  not  stir.  "Get  me  some 
water — brandy — anything,"  he  com- 
manded. 

"I  tell  you  she'll  come  around. 
You  take  this  and  go.  I  '11  attend  to 
her."  June  sobbed  again,  and  then 
laughed — a  short,  desperate  laugh. 
"I  see  bv  this  Mr.  Galton's  a  married 
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man,  Stede.  I  think  I  '11  go  with  you. 
Don't  see  why  this  upsets  me  so — 

m 

Stede  faced  her  in  a  single  stride. 
**June  Murray,  if  an^'thing  is  wrong 
with  her  I  11  make  an  end  of  you." 

**She  's  just  fainted— that 's  all." 
June  desired  above  all  things  to  cease 
weeping,  but  could  not.  *'Come  on, 
mil  you?  Come  with  me — I  've  got 
your  ticket. ' '  She  tried  to  be  spirited, 
but  the  sobs  were  against  her. 

*'I  '11  never  do  that,  do  you  hear? 
Bring  something  for  her."  He  forced 
her  out  into  the  passage,  where  she 
held  in  her  tears  in  a  moment's  ter- 
rible effort,  while  his  words  rang  in 
her  ears.  She  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  head.  *' Did  n't  know  I  was  so 
bloomin'  soft,"  she  muttered,  while  a 
single  clear  thought  struggled  through 
her  confusion.  Then  she  started 
swiftly  and  made  her  way  to  the 
cellar.  Stede  must  realize  his  place; 
there  was  one  way  for  that,  she 
knew.  Red  Pitney  was  asleep  when 
she  leaned  over  him  and  began 
loosening  the  straps. 

**Get  up,'*  she  whispered  savagely. 
**Go  and  bring  the  police.  Stede 
Hariot  is  bound  to  be  taken,  and  you 
may  as  well  have  the  reward.  Don't 
bring  one  man — it  may  take  a  dozen. 
Understand  me?  Go  for  the  police, 
and  the  reward  is  yours." 

Red  got  on  his  feet  heavily,  and  the 
meaning  of  her  words  began  to  reach 
him  just  as  she  closed  the  outer  door 
behind  him.  June  went  back  to  the 
room  where  Stede  was,  and  Mother 
Murray  followed  her,  gray  with  fright, 
and  nowise  clear  about  the  turn  of  af- 
fairs. On  the  way  June  caught  up  a 
pitcher  of  water  which  she  had  set  on 
the  stairs  for  Stede  before  Elsie  came. 
Back  in  the  room  her  hysteria  left  her, 
and  she  told  Stede  swiftly  what  she 
had  done. 

**Now,"  she  cried,  **will  you  go?" 

Stede  took  the  pitcher  of  water, 
called  Mother  Murray  to  him,  pointed 
to  Elsie's  white  face,  and  shook  out 
gold  sovereigns  before  the  old  woman's 
eyes.  "Bring  her  to,"  he  besought, 
'*  bring  her  to,  and  don't  stand  there 
gasping."     He  put  his  hand  in  the 


pitcher  and  stroked  Elsie's  forehead 
gently. 

Mother  Murray,  when  she  once 
comprehended  what  was  wanted,  was 
not  so  inefficient.  She  had  the  girl 
flat  on  the  floor  in  a  moment,  loosened 
her  blouse  at  the  throat,  and  stood 
up,  pouring  the  water  from  the  pitcher 
in  a  generous  but  inaccurate  stream 
upon  the  pale  countenance.  Elsie 
gasped,  shuddered,  and  opened  her 
eyes.  Long  afterward  Stede  remem- 
bered her  wet  face  and  the  wet  brown 
hair  on  the  dusty  floor. 

*'Now  are  you  satisfied?"  June 
burst  out.  ** Here's  your  passport; 
you  know  the  way,  and  they  '11  land 
you  in  France.  You  know  where. 
I  '11  find  you  inside  three  days,  Stede. 
Go  now,  for  the  love  of  God."  He 
still  hesitated,  but  she  flung  herself 
upon  him.  *  *  Run  for  it.  We  '11  take 
care  of  her." 

Stede  took"  up  one  of  the  candles 
from  the  table. 

**Why  did  you  turn  Red  loose?" 
he  asked. 

**I  can't  tell  you.  Don't  wait. 
Go  by  the  door  through  the  yard." 

*'  Is  she  all  right,  Mother? "  he  asked. 

**  Coming  round  very  neat,  Mr. 
'Ariot,"  the  old  woman  replied  with 
professional  gravity. 

**Good  night."  As  he  reached  the 
door  June  leaned  to  him,  kissed  him 
swiftly,  and  fell  back  against  the  wall, 
watching  his  light  as  he  went  down 
the  passage. 

"Look  out  for  the  barrels  in  the 
lower  hallway,"  she  called  after  him, 
and  then  was  still,  listening. 

When  Stede  reached  the  narrow 
space  by  the  empty  barrels  he  heard  a 
step  outside  the  door;  putting  down 
his  candle,  he  retreated,  crouching 
behind  the  barrels.  A  man  opened 
the  door,  came  in,  closed  it  and  stood 
facing  the  Hght.  Stede  could  see 
clearly  that  he  was  armed,  and  that 
the  tip  of  a  whistle  glinted  in  his 
breast-pocket. 

"Don't  move,"  Stede  growled,  rat- 
tling his  pistol  along  the  rim  of  the 
cask  in  front  of  him.  The  man  was 
at  his  mercy,  and  was,  for  the  mo- 
ment, painfully  conscious  of  it.     He 
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shifted  his  weight  to  the  other  leg. 
but  made  no  threatening  gesture. 

"It  will  be  all  up  if  you  shoot  at 
me."  he  said  at  last.  "My  men  are 
all  around  the  'ouse."  Stede  said 
nothing,  but  moved  his  weapon 
audibly.  After  a  pause,  the  man 
went  on, "  It  would  n't  be  good  for  you 
to  do  me  up;  that  would  make  it  a 
'anging  affair.  Besides  which,  there 's 
your  own  soul,  you  know.' 

"Devilish  lot  of  preaching  there  's 
been  over  me,  take  it  all  together," 
Slede  muttered.  "Even  the  bobbies 
doit." 

"  It  don't  seem  to  take  'old  on  you 
much,"  said  the  man  by  the  door. 
"But  this  is  a  plain  question.  You 
'ave  me  where  you  want  me,  but  it 
won't  'elp  any.  The  Arms  'as  been 
surrounded  since  last  night.  It  '11 
only  make  it  'arder  for  you." 

"Somehow,  I  don't  seem  to  mind 
the  pros  pect." 
Stede  replied  mena- 
cingly. He  heard 
a  rustling  behind 
him,  and  knew  that 
June  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the 
run. 

"They  '11  get  you, 
sure,  and  they  '11 
search  the  house, 
cellar  to  garret. " 
the  man  urged,  peer- 
ing over  the  candle 
at  the  gloom  behind 
the  barrels.  June 
struggled  not  to  sob,  ' 
and  the  gurgling  in 
her  throat  was  au- 
dible throughout  the 
passage. 

"I  suppose,  my 
dear,"  said  Stede 
without  looking  a- 
round,  "yourmother  ■■  a  man  openeh  the 


would  rather  not  have  the  constables 
in  the  house?" 

"They  must  have  seen  her  come," 
June  whispered. 

"Perhaps,  but  she  doesn't  know 
that.  I  would  n't  have  her  know," 
he  answered,  very  low,  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  man  with  the  whistle  took  up 
the  question  with  judicial  gravity. 
"Your  friend  that  just  came  out  in- 
forms me  that  he  knows  of  nobody 
only  Stede  Hariot  that  we  want.  If 
Stede  Hariot  will  come  out.  quietly, 
I  can  promise  that  nobody  won't  be 
disturbed." 

"That 's  jolly  good  of  you.  in  \'iew 
of  our  present  position.  You  may 
take  it  from  me  that  there  's  nobody 
else  you  need  in  the  place." 

"We  've  'ad  enough  talk  over  it." 
"Quite  right.  One  moment,  if  you 
will  permit  me.  June,  come  along 
here."  She  came 
quickly  and  knelt 
beside  him.  He 
pressed  the  blue 
passport  into  her 
hand  and  stood  up. 
He  kissed  her  eyes. 
and  she  clung  to 
him,  trembling,  so 
that  he  felt  the 
thrill  of  it,  and  drew 
her  close  to  him  for 
a  moment.  "I 
should  n't  like  to 
have  the  people 
here  frightened,"  he 
said  quietly.  For  a 
long  second  his  lips 
were  on  hers.  Then 
he  dropped  his  pistol 
on  the  barrel-head 
and  strode  past 
the  candle  to  the 
door,  his  hands  out- 
DooR  AND  CAME  IN  "    stretched,  empty. 
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A  FOREIGN  TOUR  AT  HOME 

By  HENRY  HOLT 


LOS  ANGELES 

R  an  hour  or  so 
this   paradise, 

I  came  in  sight 
the   hell   that 

;ms    bound    to 

ver  America. 

;re  in  California, 
cw  well  as  at  Den- 
ver, Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Pittsburg 
and  already,  approximately,  at  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  New  York,  a 
black  cloud  smothers  ever>'  city. 

Its  cloud,  however,  could  not  de- 
prive Los  Angeles  of  its  flowers.  On 
the  plain  of  the  city,  we  found  two 
parks  glorying  in  them,  and  sur- 
rounded by  tasteful  residences  simi- 
larly rejoicing.  There  is  also  a  third 
park,  comparatively  new.  out  on  the 
hills  which  thrust  only  one  long  spur 
into  the  city.  That  spur  is  a  very 
odd  urban  feature.  One  street  tun- 
nels through  it,  and  several  climb 
over  it.  It  is  covert'd  with  residences 
and  a  few  shops,  the  park  not  reach- 
ing down  so  far.  All  those  parks  are 
beautifully  laid  out,  planted  and 
kept;  and  are  thus  cared  for  by  a 


city  even  busier  than  Kansas  City: 
for,  to  our  intense  surprise,  we  found 
this  tropical  town,  amid  its  flowers, 
the  busiest  place  we  had  ever  seen. 
Moreover,  it  seems  the  most  urban 
place  of  its  size  that  I  ever  saw.  Such 
business  buildings  are  seen  in  the  East 
only  in  cities  of  twice  its  size;  and 
such  hotels,  only  in  the  few  cities  many 
times  its  size.  It  has  doubled  its  popu- 
lation at  each  of  the  last  two  censuses, 
and  grown  still  faster  since.  The  last 
single  year  (estimated)  showed  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent. 

In  being  the  metropolis  of  Southern 
California,  it  not  only  does  the  com- 
merce and  banking  of  most  of  the 
fruit-raisers  of  the  State,  but  it  also 
does  so  much  of  that  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  is  not  attracted  to 
Denver;  and  it  has  one  commercial 
magnet  which  Denver  cannot  match, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What  this  mag- 
net amounts  to  yet,  I  cannot  judge. 
The  city  talks  of  its  "port" — San 
Pedro;  but  that  port  is  farther 
away  than  Civita  Vecchia  is  from 
Rome. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
most  imjjortant  thing,  probably,  that 
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will  be  told  in  these 
notes.  Noticing  that 
building  was  pro- 
gressing with  the 
same  energy  as 
everything  else,  I 
remarked  to  an  in- 
telligent friend: 
"You  don't  seem  to 
be  '  held  up '  on  your 
labor  and  transit 
here,  as  they  are  in 
San  Francisco."  He 
answered:  "Oh,  no, 
we  don't  have  any 
trouble  of  that  kind ; 
we  're  organized 
against  it.  The 
trade-union  organ- 
izers give  us  a  wide 
berth." 

I  have  since  learn- 
ed that  this  organiz- 
ation, like  everything  that  amounts  to 
much,  is  largely  due  t3  one  man,  in  this 
case  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the 
editor  of  the  Times.  "For  eighteen 
years  or  more,"  says  my  informant, 
"the  Typographical  Union  has  been 
making  war  upon  the  Times  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  it  into  the  Union. 
General  Otis  has  fought  them  hard 
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through  it  all.  and  always  success- 
fully. .  .  .  The  idea"  (of  freedom 
for  the  laborer)  "has  been  instilled 
into  the  average  Los  Angelan.  .  .  . 
To  Harrison  Gray  Otis  I  ascribe  much 
credit  for  creating  that  sentiment," 

The  effect  upon  popular  opinion  of 
this  long  education  from  a  news- 
paper of  high  character,  seems  to 
have  made  the 
difference,  at  least 
before  the  earth- 
quake, between  the 
decadence  of  San 
Francisco  and  the 
unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  Los  An- 
geles. A  natural 
outcome  has  been 
the  rise  of  two  or- 
ganizations —  the 
Merchants'  and 
Manufacturers' 
Association,  which 
looks  after  the 
city's  industrial 
and  commercial 
interests,  and  the 
Municipal  League, 
which  looks  after 
its  political  inter- 
ests. 
;,  CALIFORNIA  Of     the     latter. 
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Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles, 
the  Times  recently 
said: 

The  M,  and  M.  Asso- 
ciation has  been  most 
active  and  successful  in 
this  cause.  Its  defeat  of 
the  teamsters'  strike  was 
the  last  triumph  of  many 
over  the    hosts    of   strife 


F  COUUERCE  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES, 

my  informant  says:  "As  regards  the 
graft  side  of  the  question  .  .  .  the 
Municipal  Ijeague  keeps  a  careful 
scrutiny  on  our  various  city  officials." 

And  then,  in  the  organized  policy  of 
the  city,  there  is  one  novelty  of  im- 
mense importance.  It  is  "The  Recall." 
By  it,  upon  a  petition  containing  the 
verified  signatures  of  one  quarter  as 
many  citizens  as  voted  for  any  elec- 
tive municipal  officer,  he  may  be 
removed,  and  an  election  held  for  a 
successor.  A  similar  law  is  now  un- 
der agitation  in  New  Jersey. 

Regarding     the     Merchants'     and 


The  property-holders  have 
more  interest  than  any- 
body else  in  making  sure 
that  San  Francisco  con- 
ditions are  not  foisted  on 
this  city  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Labor  and 
its  walking  delegates.  .  . 
The  most  valuable  asset 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  one 
thing  most  effectively 
making  for  her  progress, 
is  her  reputation  as  "the 
freest  city  of  America." 
.  .  .  This  splendid  fame 
adds  to  the  value  of  every 
piece  of  real  estate  in  Los 
Angeles  ...  It  brings 
millions  of  capital  and 
thousands  of  independ- 
ent workingmen.  into  the 

The  latest  step  of 
this  organization  is 
thus  indicated  in  the 
Times: 

As  an  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  which 
has  asked  the  National  Federation  of  Labor 
to  raise  by  assessment  a  fund  of  $10,000 
a  month  for  unionizing  Los  Angeles,  the 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  this  city  has  voted  to  collect  a  peace  fund 
of  Sioo.ooo  to  aid  in  preserving  the  indus- 
trial freedom  of  the  city. 


PASADENA 


Of  course  we  took  trolley  to  Pasa- 
dena ;  and  we  drove  around  the  most 
beautiful  town  of  \'illas  that  I  ever 
saw.     It  is  a  pretty  little  city  which 
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has  three  or  four  fine  hotels.  The 
largest  two  are  open  only  in  the 
winter.  We  dined  excellently  at  a 
thirds  the  Marv^land.  I  do  not  know 
a  better  one  in  any  respect. 

The  flowers,  shrubbery,  trees  and 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  the  lawns  were 
a  wonder  and  delight.  Persons  hav- 
ing city  houses  elsewhere,  East  or 
West,  own  most  of  these  places. 
They  show  none  of  the  crudity  which, 
a  generation  ago,  people  near  the 
Atlantic  coast  expected  to  find  in 
ever>'thing  Western.  Forty-five  years 
ago  I  saw  more  uncouth  people 
east  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  than  I 
have  seen  on  this  trip  all  the  way 
to  the  Pacific.  Now  all  seem  much 
like  Eastern  people  of  corresponding 
classes.  In  fact,  I've  hardly  seen  a 
strange  or  outlandish-looking  person. 
In  Colorado,  one  of  the  most  rustic- 
looking  men  in  the  car  spoke  of  the 
** sinuosities"  of  the  river,  and  turned 
out  to  be  intelligent  and  informed — 
regarding,  of  course,  things  coming 
his  way. 

Apropos  of  the  **  certain  condescen- 
sion "  of  us  Atlantic  dwellers,  I  found 
a  book-store  in  Los  Angeles  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  any  city,, 
and  presided  over  by  a  man  who,  an 
adequate  authority  told  me,  "knows 
more  than  any  bookseller  in  Boston.** 
His  conversation  bore  out  the  state- 
ment. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  the 
date-palm  and  the  bayonet-leaved 
palm  were,  of  course,  visible  ever>'- 
where,  but  we  were  particularly 
impressed  by  two  trees — ^the  Norfolk 
pine  and  the  monkey  tree,  each  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
which  we  had  known  before  in  the 
East  only  as  house  plants.  The  mon- 
key tree,  which  even  as  a  house  plant 
is  rare  in  the  East,  seems  a  sort 
of  spruce,  with  crooked  dark-green 
twigs  two  or  three  inches  through, 
and  sometimes  two  or  more  feet 
in  length,  and  twisting  in  every 
direction. 

We  were  told  that,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  all  this  wealth  of  lawn, 
flowers  and  foliage  needs  constant 
irrigation.     It  certainly  gets  it. 


SANTA  CATALINA* 

Los  Angeles  has  two  great  "Coney 
Islands'*  on  the  shore,  and,  some 
twenty  miles  out  in  the  Pacific,  a 
Capri,  called  Santa  Catalina.  We 
went  to  the  latter,  unfortunately  on 
a  Sunday,  when,  despite  contrary  pro- 
testations in  the  prospectus,  the  boat 
from  San  Pedro  was  overcrowded. 

Though  Altera  and  I  have  always 
been  poor  sailors  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific  was  kind  to  us,  perhaps 
because  we  stuck  to  the  upper  deck. 
Many  of  our  fellow-voyagers  below 
fared  as  badly  as  if  on  the  Channel. 

The  gulls,  which  on  this  coast  have 
dark  feathers  on  the  upper  sides  of 
their  wings,  were  very  sociable.  One 
of  them  was  long  perched  on  the 
main-top. 

The  island  is  several  times  as  large 
as  Capri,  and  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  one  hill,  consists  of  several. 
The  population  is  nearly  restricted 
to  a  rather  scrubby  wooden  village  by 
the  semi-circular  Avalon  Bay.  The 
scrubbiness  is  much  relieved,  however, 
by  the  inevitable  wealth  of  flowers. 
One  of  the  family  owning  the  island 
has  a  pretty  villa  beyond  the  northern 
point  of  the  bay;  and  hidden  behind 
the  great  bam  of  a  hotel  is  the  hand- 
some club-house  of  the  Pilgrim  Club — 
apparently  an  organization  of  fre- 
quenters, probably  of  sportsmen:  for 
Santa  Catalina  is  perhaps  the  first 
fisherman's  paradise  in  the  world. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  village, 
we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with 
the  characteristic  California  tent  city. 
These  we  found  later  in  many  attrac- 
tive spots,  including  the  Yosemite. 
The  one  at  Santa  Catalina  is  fully 
occupied  only  in  summer,  when  the 
population  of  the  island — usually  a 
thousand  or  so — increases,  we  were 
told,  twenty-fold.  The  indications  are 
that  it  is  only  on  excursion  days. 

Next  to  the  tent  city,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  was  a  band-stand,  opposite 
which  they  were  digging  into  the  hill 
for  a  Greek  auditorium. 

Up  this  hill,  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  runs  a  cable  railway, 
and  on  the  top  is,  of  course,  a  lovely 

♦  Sec  view  on  paKe  1 60 
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flower  garden,  commanding  a  ravish- 
ing view  over  the  curving  bays  on 
both  sides  below. 

The  water  is  a  Mediterranean  blue, 
and  beautifully  clear.  There  are  many 
glass-bottomed  boats,  two  or  three  of 
them  steamers.  I  was  a  little  anxious 
about  the  safety  of  the  glass  bottoms, 
until  I  found  that  the  boat  is  virtu- 
ally a  catamaran:  the  interior  is  a  long 
rectangular  space  having  a  gunwale  of 
the  same  height  as  the  outside  of  the 
boat,  and  into  this  space  are  lowered 
several  rectangular  boxes  with  glass 
bottoms.  Seats  run  the  length  of  the 
boat,  next  the  outer  gunwales,  and 
the  occupants  bend  over  and  look 
through   the  bottoms  of  the  boxes. 

The  oarsman  sculls  in  the  stem; 
and  ours  knew  the  bottom  for  at  least 
our  tour  of  half  a  mile  each  way, 
as  if  it  were  dry  land,  even  taking 
us  to  the  haunts  of  particular  fishes 
which  he  described  in  advance,  in- 
cluding one  old  red  fellow  who  had  a 
spear  scar  which  we  could  see  dis- 
tinctly. The  bottom  consisted  mainly 
of  grayish  glistening  rock  broken  into 
all  sorts  of  chasms,  and  generally 
sending  up  streamers  of  golden  brown 
kelp  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long, 
which  were  constantly  wa^'ing,    There 


were  many  of  the 
red  "goldfish" 
weighing  two  or 
three  pounds,  and 
an  occasional 
school  of  smaller 
rich  dark-brown 
fish  with  beautiful 
blue  spots,  and 
said  to  be  electric. 
There  were  also 
many  of  the  rough 
gray  a  b  a  1  o  n  e  s, 
whose  shells  are 
some  eight  inches 
wide,  and  so  fast- 
ened to  the  rocks 
that  the  divers  can 
dislodge  them  only 
with  crowbars. 
The  interior  of  the 
shells  is  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  they 
secrete  inferior 
very  great  credit 
Among    the    rocks, 


jewels   doing   ni 
to    the    name, 

the  diving  boys  had  scattered  some 
of  the  shells,  glowing  side  up.  One 
of  these  fellows,  a  handsome  chap  of 
seventeen,  stripped  off  a  sweater, 
disclosing  a  beautiful  figure,  and 
then  glided  down  directly  under  our 
glass  vantage  -  point,  and  brought 
up  a  shell  which  we  had  designated. 
Through  the  bottom  of  the  boat  we 
saw  it  all  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  been 
a  bird  curving  through  the  air  for  a 
berry — even  the  little  string  of  air 
bubbles  from  his  lungs.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  graceful  or 
beautiful.  We  took  that  abalone 
shell  home. 

It  was  all  Capri  over  again.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  first  time — the  first 
of  many  times  in  this  wonderful 
California— that  I  awakened  with  a 
pleasant  Start  to  the  realization  that 
we  were  in  our  own  America. 

The  boat  started  back  when  a 
golden  twilight  had  begun  to  appear 
behind  the  beautiful  island.  After 
many  days  in  the  high  air  and  sudden 
nightfalls  of  Colorado  and  Arizona,  it 
was  good  to  be  again  in  a  world  of 
twilights.  As  it  grew  dark,  the  main- 
land showed  itself  as  a  glow  of  electric 
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lights    from     one    of     the     "Coney 
Islands." 

A  TELEOLOGIC  EPISODE 

The  thought  of  Capri  reminds  me  of 
a  lesson  in  Nature's  artistry  that  may 
perhaps  deserve  confessing.  The 
view  over  Lake  Champlain  from 
Burlington,  the  most  beautiful  I  ever 
saw  (unless,  like  Trilby's  other  foot, 
the  one  of  the  Green  Mountains  op- 
posite), contains  some  flat  islands 
which,  though  they  are  bordered 
by  bluffs,  and  therefore,  when  seen 
from  a  boat  near-by,  are  projected 
against  the  sky,  nevertheless,  when 
seen  from  the  mainland,  appear  low 
and  uninteresting.  That  Juniper 
Island,  the  principal  one  of  these, 
and  the  one  nearest  our  home,  is 
not  a  bold  mountain  form,  was  for 
years  a  source  of  regret  to  me — a 
real  detraction  from  what  I  deemed, 
in  other  respects,  a  scene  of  per- 
fect beauty.  Shortly  after  we  had 
returned  hofne  from  the  trip  here 
chronicled,  with  its  education  in 
Xature,  I  realized  that  if  Juniper 
Island  were  Capri  itself,  most  of 
its  upper  part,  the  part  our  island 
appeared  to  me  to  lack,  would  be 
projected  against  the  mountains 
across  the  lake,  and  we  virtually 
could  not  see  it  at  all.  except  for 
a  few  hours  when  relieved  by  the 
afternoon  shadows,  and  then  it 
would  appear 
merely  as  one  of 
the  insignificant 
foothills  of  the 
Adirondack  s. 
Moreover,  we 
could  not  see  the 
lake  beyond  it. 
But  now,  lying 
low,  as  it  does, 
we  do  see  the 
water  on  the 
other  side,  and 
the  whole  lake 
view  is  empha- 
sized by  the 
island's  distinct, 
contrasting  form. 

Since  I  realized 


this,  that  island,  instead  of  being 
an  object  of  constant  criticism 
and  regret — a  detraction  from  the 
beauty,  has  become  a  most  sig- 
nificant element  of  it,  and  one  of 
the  most  marked  illustrations  of 
what,  in  spite  of  very  weighty 
objections,  seems,  as  experience 
accumulates,  more  and  more  like 
wisdom  and  beneficence — often  be- 
yond our  recognition,  but  never, 
I  incline  more  and  more  to  think, 
beyond  any  faith  deserving  to  be 
called  intelligent.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  special-creation  dogmas  of  our 
ancestors  were  being  upset,  there 
arose  a  strong  tendency  to  deny 
any  purpose  in  creation,  and  to  re- 
gard as  unreasonable  the  attribu- 
tion of  intelligence  or  morality  to 
the  Cause  of  things.  That  tend- 
ency now  seems,  more  and  more, 
to  have  been  merely  a  reactionary 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  dogmas  has  increased 
the  need  of  reading  Nature,  and  of 
reading  her  aright. 

SANTA  BARBARA 

The  afternoon  after  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  the  train  took  us,  partly  by  the 
interior  route  among  the  fruit  farms 
and  vineyards,  and  in  sight  of  the 
mountains,  to  Santa  Barbara.     When 


we  got  back  to  the  shore,  some  miles 
below  Santa  Barbara,  we  passed  a 
group  of  oil  wells  that  had  been 
drilled  out  in  the  ocean,  and  connected 
with  the  shore  by  a  long  pier. 

At  Santa  Barbara,  it  was  dark 
when  we  got  out  opposite  an  electric 
arch  bearing  the  word  "Potter's," 
in  front  of  the  garden  surround- 
ing that  fine  hostelry.  It  faces 
south  over  the  beautiful  bay.  On 
the  piazza,  after  dinner,  we  looked 
over  a  palm-bordered  walk  lead- 
ing through  the  broad  garden  down 
to  a  palm-bordered,  electric-lighted 
esplanade  by  the  water.  Half 
way  down  the  walk,  the  path  wid- 
ened around  a  circle  from  which 
rose  a  palm  overtopping  all  the  rest. 
There  were  lights  enough  everywhere 
to  show  clearly  the  masses  of  flowers. 
Here  and  there  among  them  walked 
young  men  and  bright-robed  maid- 
ens. Along  the  esplanade  went  oc- 
casional trolley  cars  whose  top  rows 
of  windows  some  deserving  man 
had  made  of  red  glass.  Far  out  in 
the  bay  were  the  many  lights  of  the 


great  battleship  Milwaukee,  at  anchor. 
Every  half-hour  the  sound  of  her 
"  bells  "  came  across  the  water.  Under 
it  all,  the  surf  murmured  gently  be- 
yond the  esplanade. 

After  long  enjoyment  of  all  this, 
we  went  down  the  garden  walk  be- 
tween the  palms  and  the  flowers. 
When  we  reached  the  street,  we  saw 
far  down  at  the  right,  beyond  the  rows 
of  palms  and  lights,  a  great  fairy 
palace  with  an  enormous  central  arch 
and  many  httle  arches,  all  outhned  in 
electric  globes;  and  toward  it  we 
sauntered  along  abo\'e  the  white 
beach  and  broad  white  lines  of  foam 
rolling  up  and  tumbling  over,  then 
spreading  flatter  and  flatter  toward 
us.  Then  again  the  bells  from  the 
ship.  Then  the  long  red  line  of 
light  from  a  trolley  car. 

We  listened  for  music  from  the 
great  arch  of  the  fairy  palace,  but  got 
none  save  the  surf  and  the  ship's  bells. 

The  next  morning  it  was  all  trans- 
lated into  prose.  The  flowers  had 
passed  their  best  season;  the  palms 
were   dusty,    and   had   some    brown 
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in  their  leaves;  the  esplanade  was 
smaller,  and  so  was  everything  else; 
and  the  fairy-palace  was  a  bath- 
house. But  we  had  had  the  glam- 
our of  the  night — and  will  have  it,  as 
long  as  we  have  anjrthing. 

In  the  afternoon  we 'had  a  drive 
over  the  hills  to  the  east  and  south. 
The  first  wonderful  thing  about  the 
drive  was  the  driver.  His  grammar 
was  defective,  but  he  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  and  what  not  every 
gentleman  or  every  scholar  is — ^master 
of  his  profession.  He  told  us  the 
botanical  name  of  nearly  every  plant 
we  asked  about,  and  the  name  and 
history  of  nearly  every  man  whose 
place  interested  us;  and  in  the  few 
cases  where  he  did  not  know,  he  said 
so,  instead  of  giving  us  Ijring  infor- 
mation, as,  a  couple  of  days  before, 
a  few  suspicious  questions  on  things 
we  did  not  know,  showed  that  a  Los 
Angeles  hackman  was  doing.  Our 
Santa  Barbara  gentleman  never  in- 
troduced his  information  unasked, 
without  a  word  of  apology.  He  took 
us  into  nearly  every  interesting  place, 
letting  us  know,  without  saying  so, 
that  he  had  the  entrfe  because  he 
never  abused  it.  He  was  a  gentleman 
because  he  had  spent  his  life  in  serving 
gentlemen — a  few,  many  years  with 
each  (we  knew  some  of  them),  and 
had  rubbed  off  their  characteristics. 
They  come  off  so  easily  when  the 
right  material  rubs  against  them! 
One  of  his  employers  had  bequeathed 
him  a  home,  and  another  wanted  to 
set  him  up  with  his  own  team;  but 
he  had  been  in  service  until  he  was 
an  old  man,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
undertake  new  responsibilities. 

While  I  am  telling  about  this 
gentleman,  perhaps  I  would  do  well  to 
set  down  something  that  ought  to  be 
set  down  somewhere  about  another 
one.  A  lady  from  one  of  the  leading 
Virginia  families  was  comparing  notes 
with  another  lady  in  Baltimore,  as  to 
who  was  the  finest  gentleman  each 


had  known.  The  Virginia  lady  said : 
**The  finest  one  I  have  ever  met  is 
your  old  black  butler,^ Ben.  Yester- 
day I  could  not  remember  what  time 
I  was  to  come  to  dinner  to-day.  In 
passing  the  house,  I  met  Ben  and 
asked  him.     His  answer  was:   *Mrs. 

,  we  are  always  happy  to  see  you 

at  any  time»  and  we  usually  dine  at 
seven.  * " 

But  this  is  far  afield  from  Santa 
Barbara.  The  next  morning  we  drove 
northward  by  the  shore,  and  it  was 
a  lovely  contrast  to  the  other  drive. 
Santa  Barbara — ^the  closely  built  por- 
tion— ^we  saw  as  a  watering-place 
out  of  season.  But  it  always  has  its 
ocean,  which  Pasadena  has  not;  and 
outside  of  the  ugly  town,  it  has  its 
villas,  each  amid  many  broad  acres, 
planted  by  Nature,  which  broad  acres 
of  Nature  Pasadena  has  not ;  and  again 
Santa  Barbara  has  what  Pasadena  has 
not,  its  beautiful  old  mission  with  the 
cloistered  galleries  and  quaint  grave- 
yard and  unfathomable  suggestions 
of  old-world  ways  and  dim  vistas  of 
half-remembered  things,  for  the  sake 
of  which  we  of  the  Atlantic  go  to 
Europe,  while  we  seldom  go  West  to 
see  the  wonderful  things  which  really 
are  ours.     (See  page  159.) 

We  enjoyed  that  mission  hugely. 
Its  beautiful  solid  architecture,  of 
almost  Greek  simplicity,  in  its  form 
and  more  than  Greek  simplicity  in  its 
details,  has  been  growing  upon  me 
since  I  saw  the  first  of  its  kind.  The 
wooden  grills  at  the  windows  are  not  as 
beautiful  as  the  iron  ones  with  which 
Michelangelo  decorated  Florence,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  good,  and  full  of 
character,  like  everything  else  about 
the  place.  The  fountain  in  front 
has  no  lines  of  beauty  to  speak  of, 
but  it  has  none  of  ugliness;  and, 
like  the  whole  thing,  is  tremendously 
itself.  I  doubt  whether  all  the  preach- 
ing of  the  priests  ever  amounted  to  as 
much  as  their  old  home's  persistent, 
silent  monition:  **  Be  yourself!** 


(Tb  be  continued) 
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By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON 

XI 

SHYNESS 


AVE  no  doubt  that 
ihj'ness  is  one   of 
;he  old,  primitive, 
iboriginal  qualities 
:hat    lurk   in    hu- 
3ian    nature — one 
rf  the   crude  ele- 
.Tients  that   ought 
to  have  been  uprooted  by  civilisation, 
and   security,  and   progress  and  en- 
lightened ideals,  but  which  have  not 
been  uprooted,   and  are  only  being 
slowly  eliminated.     It  is  seen,  as  all 
aboriginal  qualities  are  seen,  at  its 
barest    among   children,    who    often 
reflect  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  are 
like  little  wild  animals  or  infant  sav- 
ages, in  spite  of  all  the  frenzied  ideali- 
sation that  childhood  receives  from 
well-dressed  and  amiable  people. 

Shyness  is  thus  like  those  little  bits 
of  woods  and  copses  which  one  finds 
in  a  country-side  that  has  long  been 
subdued  and  replenished,  turned  into 
arable  land  and  pasture,  with  all  the 
wildness  and  the  irregularity  ploughed 
and  combed  out  of  it;  but  still  one 
comes  upon  some  piece  of  dingle, 
where  there  is  perhaps  an  awkward 
tilt  in  the  ground,  or  some  ancient 
excavation,  or  where  a  stream-head 
has  cut  out  a  steep  channel,  and  there 
one  finds  a  scrap  of  the  old  forest,  a 
rood  or  two  that  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  woodland.  So  with  shy- 
ness ;  many  of  our  old ,  savage  qualities 
have  been  smoothed  out,  or  glazed 
over,  by  education  and  inheritance, 
and  only  emerge  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion and  emotion.     But  shyness  is  no 


doubtthe  old  suspicion  of  the  stranger, 
the  belief  that  his  motives  are  likely 
to  be  predatory  and  sinister;  it  is  the 
tendency  to  bob  the  head  down  into 
the  brushwood,  or  to  sneak  behind 
the  tree-bole  on  his  approach.  One 
sees  a  little  child,  washed  and  brushed 
and  delicately  apparelled,  with  silken 
locks  and  clear  complexion,  brought 
into  a  drawing-room  to  be  admired; 
one  sees  the  terror  come  upon  her; 
she  knows  by  experience  that  she 
has  nothing  to  expect  but  attention, 
and  admiration  and  petting;  but  you 
will  see  her  suddenly  cover  her  face 
with  a  tiny  hand,  relapse  into  dismal 
silence,  even  burst  into  tears  and 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  till  she  is 
safely  entrenched  upon  some  familiar 
knee. 

r  have  a  breezy,  boisterous,  cheer- 
ful friend,  of  transparent  simplicity 
and  goodness,  who  has  never  known 
the  least  touch  of  shyness  from  his 
cradle,  who  always  says,  if  the  subject 
is  introduced,  that  shyness  is  all  mere 
self -consciousness,  and  that  it  comes 
from  thinking  about  oneself.  That  is 
true,  in  a  hmited  degree ;  but  the  di- 
agnosis is  no  remedy  for  the  disease, 
because  shyness  is  as  much  a  disease 
as  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  no  amount 
of  effort  can  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  complaint.  The  only  remedy  is 
either  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  the 
attacks — and  that  is  impossible,  un- 
less one  is  to  atjure  the  society  of 
other  people  for  good  and  all;  or  else 
to  practise  resolutely  the  hardening 
process  of  frequenting  society,  until 
ly  Aktrur  C.  Bkksos,  in  the  Unilcd  Suta  at  America 
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one  gets  a  sort  of  courage  out  of 
familiarity.  Yet  even  so,  who  that 
has  ever  really  suffered  from  shy- 
ness does  not  feel  his  heart  sink  as 
he  drives  up  in  a  brougham  to  the 
door  of  some  strange  house,  and  sees 
a  grave  butler  advancing  out  of  an  un- 
known corridor,  with  figures  flitting 
to  and  fro  in  the  background;  what 
shy  person  is  there  who  at  such  a 
moment  would  not  give  a  considerable 
sum  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  sta- 
tion and  take  the  first  train  home? 
Or  who  again,  as  he  gives  his  name 
to  a  servant  in  some  brightly-lighted 
hall,  and  advances,  with  a  hurried 
glance  at  his  toilet,  into  a  roomful 
of  well-dressed  people,  buzzing  with 
what  Rossetti  calls  a  **din  of  doubtful 
talk,"  would  not  prefer  to  sink  into 
the  earth  like  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  and  be  reckoned  no  more 
among  the  living? 

It  is  recorded  in  Tennyson's  Life 
that  he  used  to  recommend  to  a 
younger  brother  the  thought  of  the 
stellar  spaces,  swarming  with  constel- 
lations and  traversed  by  planets  at 
ineffable  distances,  as  a  cure  for  shy- 
ness ;  and  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
used  to  endeavour  as  a  girl  to  stay  her 
failing  heart  on  the  thought  of  Eter- 
nity at  such  moments.  It  is  all  in  vain ; 
at  the  urgent  moment  one  cares  very 
little  about  the  stellar  motions,  or  the 
dim  vistas  <5f  futurity,  and  very  much 
indeed  about  the  cut  of  one's  coat,  and 
the  appearance  of  one's  collar,  and. 
the  glances  of  one's  enemies;  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  the 
prospects  of  ultimate  salvation,  are 
things  very  light  in  the  scales  in  com- 
parison with  the  pressing  necessities 
of  the  crisis,  and  the  desperate  need 
to  appear  wholly  unconcerned ! 

The  wild  and  fierce  shyness  of 
childhood  is  superseded  in  most  sensi- 
tive people,  as  life  goes  on,  by  a  very 
different  feeling — the  shyness  of  ado- 
lescence, of  which  the  essence,  a§  has 
been  well  said, is**ashamefaced  pride." 
The  shyness  of  early  youth  is  a  thing 
which  springs  from  an  intense  desire 
to  delight,  and  impress,  and  interest 
other  people,  from  wanting  to  play 
a  far  larger  and  brighter  part  in  the 


lives  of  everyone  else  than  anyone  in 
the  world  plays  in  anyone  else's  life. 
Who  does  not  recognise,  with  a  feeling 
that  is  half  contempt  and  half  com- 
passion, the  sight  of  the  eager  preten- 
tiousness of  youth,  the  intense  shame 
of  confessing  ignorance  on  any  point, 
the  deep  desire  to  appear  to  have  a 
stake  in  the  world,  and  a  well-defined, 
respected  position?  I  met  the  other 
day  a  young  man,  of  no  particular 
force  or  distinction,  who  was  standing 
in  a  corner  at  a  big  social  gathering, 
bursting  with  terror  and  importance 
combined.  He  was  inspired,  I  would 
fain  believe,  by  discerning  a  vague 
benevolence  in  my  air  and  dem&.nour, 
to  fix  his  attention  on  me.  He  had 
been  staying  at  a  house  where  there 
had  been  some  important  guests,  and 
by  some  incredibly  rapid  transition  of 
eloquence  he  was  saying  to  me  in  a 
minute  or  two,  **The  Commander-in- 
Chief  said  to  me  the  other  day,"  and 
**  The  Archbishop  pointed  out  to  me 
a  few  days  ago,'  giving,  as  personal 
confidences,  scraps  of  conversation 
which  he  had  no  doubt  overheard  as 
an  unwelcome  adjunct  to  a  crowded 
smoking-room,  with  the  busy  and 
genial  elders  wondering  when  the 
boys  would  have  the  grace  to  go  to 
bed.  My  heart  bled  for  him  as  I  saw 
the  reflection  of  my  own  pushing  and 
pretentious  youth,  and  I  only  desired 
that  the  curse  should  not  fall  upon 
him  which  has  so  often  fallen  upon 
myself,  to  recall  ineffaceably,  with  a 
blush  that  still  mantles  my  cheek  in  • 
the  silence  and  seclusion  of  my  bed- 
room, in  a  wakeful  hour,  the  thought 
of  some  such  piece  of  transparent  and 
ridiculous  self-importance,  shamefully 
uttered  by  myself,  in  a  transport  of 
ambitious  vanity,  long  years  ago. 
How  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence 
is  the  avenging  phantom  of  memory 
which  dogs  one  through  the  years  for 
such  stupidities!  I  remember  that 
as  a  youthful  undergraduate  I  went 
to  stay  in  the  house  of  an  old  family 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  only  other  male  guest 
was  a  grim  and  crusty  don,  sharp  and 
trenchant  in  speech,  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  keep  young  men  in 
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their  place.  At  Cambridge  he  would 
have  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  me ; 
but  there,  on  alien  ground,  with  some 
lurking  impulse  of  far-off  civility,  he 
said  to  me  when  the  ladies  retired, 
**I  am  going  to  have  a  cigar ;  you  know 
your  way  to  the  smoking-room?"  I 
did  not  myself  smoke  in  those  days, 
so  foolish  was  I  ^nd  innocent;  but 
recalling,  I  suppose,  some  similar 
remark  made  by  an  elderly  and  genial 
non-smoker  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, I  said  pompously — I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  even  now  to  write 
the  words — **I  don't  smoke,  but  I  will 
come  and  sit  with  you  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  talk.*'  He  gave  a  derisive  snort, 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "What!  not 
allowed  to  smoke  yet?  Pray  don't 
trouble  to  come  on  my  account.'*  It 
was  not  a  genial  speech,  and  it  made 
me  feel,  as  it  was  intended  to  do, 
insupportably  silly.  I  did  not  make 
matters  better,  I  recollect,  on  the 
following  day,  when  on  returning  to 
Cambridge  I  offered  to  carry  his  bag 
up  from  the  station,  for  he  insisted  on 
walking.  He  refused  testily,  and  no 
doubt  thought  me,  as  in  fact  I  was, 
a  very  spiritless  young  man. 

I  remember  too  another  incident 
of  the  same  kind,  happening  about  the 
same  time.  I  was  invited  by  a  fellow- 
undergraduate  to  come  to  tea  in  his 
rooms,  and  to  meet  his  people.  Af- 
ter tea,  in  the  lightness  of  his  heart, 
my  friend  performed  some  singular 
antics,  such  as  standing  on  his  head 
like  a  clown,  and  falling  over  the  back 
of  his  sofa,  alighting  on  his  feet.  I, 
who  would  not  have  executed  such 
gambols  for  the  world  in  the  presence 
of  the  fairer  sex,  but  anxious  in  an 
elderly  way  to  express  my  sympathy 
with  the  performer,  said,  with  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  polite  admiration : 
"I  can't  think  how  you  do  that!" 
Upon  which  a  s.hrewd  and  trenchant 
maiden-aunt  who  was  present,  and 
was  delighting  in  the  exuberance  of 
her  nephew,  said  to  me  briskly,  **Mr. 
Benson,  have  you  never  been  young? " 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  how  often 
since  I  have  arranged  a  neat  repartee 
to  that  annoying  question.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  that  the  behaviour 


both  of  the  don  and  the  aunt  was 
distinctly  unjust  and  unadvisable.  I 
am  sure  that  the  one  way  to  train 
young  people  out  of  the  miseries  of 
shyness  is  for  older  people  never  to 
snub  them  in  public,  or  make  them 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  fool.  Such 
snubs  fall  plentifully  and  naturally 
from  contemporaries.  An  elder  per- 
son is  quite  within  his  rights  in 
inflicting  a  grave  and  serious  re- 
monstrance in  private.  I  do  not 
believe  that  young  people  ever  resent 
that,  if  at  the  same  time  they  are 
allowed  to  defend  themselves  and 
state  their  case.  But  a  merciless 
elder  who  inflicts  a  public  mortifica- 
tion is  terribly  unassailable  and 
impregnable.  For  the  shy  person, 
who  is  desperately  anxious  to  bear  a 
sympathetic  part,  is  quite  incapable 
of  retort;  and  that  is  why  such  as- 
saults are  unpardonable,  because  they 
are  the  merest  bull5dng. 

The  nicest  people  that  I  have  known 
in  life  have  been  the  people  of  kindly 
and  sensible  nattires,  who  have  been 
thoroughly  spoilt  as  children,  en- 
couraged to  talk,  led  to  expect  not 
only  toleration,  but  active  kindness 
and  sjmipathy  from  all.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  such  kindness  is  generally 
reserved  for  pretty  and  engaging 
children,  and  it  is  the  awkward,  un- 
pleasing,  ungainly  child  who  gets  the 
slaps  in  public.  But  as  in  Tennyson- 
Turner's  pretty  poem  of  **Letty's 
Globe,"  a  child's  hand  should  be 
'^welcome  at  all  frontiers."  Only  de- 
liberate rudeness  and  insolence  on 
the  part  of  children  should  be  publicly 
rebuked ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  both 
rudeness  and  insolence  are  far  oftener 
the  result  of  shyness  than  is  easily 
supposed. 

After  the  sh3mess  of  adolescence 
there  often  follows  a  further  stage. 
The  shy  person  has  learned  a  certain 
wisdom ;  he  becomes  aware  how  easily 
he  detects  pretentiousness  in  other 
people,  and  realises  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  claiming  a 
width  of  experience  which  he  does 
not  possess,  and  that  the  being  un- 
masked is  even  more  painful  than 
feeling    deficient    and    ill-equipped. 
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Then,  too,  he  learns  to  suspect  that 
when  he  has  tried  to  be  impressive, 
he  has  often  only  succeeded  in  being 
priggish;  and  the  result  is  that  he 
falls  into  a.  kind  of  speechlessness, 
comforting  himself,  as  he  sits  mute 
and  awkward,  unduly  elongated,  and 
with  unaccountable  projections  of 
limb  and  feature,  that  if  only  other 
people  were  a  Uttle  less  self-absorbed, 
had  the  gift  of  perceiving  hidden 
worth  and  real  character,  and  could 
pierce  a  little  below  the  surface,  they 
would  realise  what  reserves  of  force 
and  tenderness  lay  beneath  the  heavy 
shapelessness  of  which  he  is  still 
conscious.  Then  is  the  time  for  the 
shy  person  to  apply  himself  to  social 
gymnastics.  He  is  not  required  to  be 
voluble;  but  if  he  will  practise  bearing 
a  hand,  seeing  what  other  people  need 
and  Uke,  carrying  on  their  line  of 
thought,  constructing  small  conversa- 
tional bridges,  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions, perhaps  simulating  an  interest 
in  the  ptu'suits  of  others  which  he 
does  not  naturally  feel,  he  may 
unloose  the  burden  from  his  back. 
Then  is  the  time  to  practise  a  sym- 
pathetic smile,  or  better  still  to  allow 
oneself  to  indicate  and  even  express 
the  sympathy  one  feels;  and  the 
experimentalist  will  soon  become 
aware  how  welcome  such  unobtrusive 
sympathy  is.  He  will  be  amazed  at 
first  to  find  that,  instead  of  being 
tolerated,  he  will  be  confided  in;  he 
will  be  regarded  as  a  pleasant  ad- 
junct to  a  party,  and  he  will  soon  have 
the  even  pleasanter  experience  of 
finding  that  his  own  opinions  and 
adventures,  if  they  are  not  used 
to  cap  and  surpass  the  opinions  and 
adventures  of  others,  but  to  elicit 
them,  will  be  duly  valued.  Yet,  alas ! 
a  good  many  shy  people  never  reach 
that  stage,  but  take  refuge  in  a 
critical    and    fastidious    attitude.     I 

• 

had  an  elderly  relative  of  this  kind — 
who  does  not  know  the  type? — who 
was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and 
accurate  information,  but  a  perfect 
terror  in  the  domestic  circle.  He  was 
too  shy  to  mingle  in  general  talk,  but 
sat  with  an  air  of  acute  observation, 
with  a  dry  smile  pla)ring  over  his 


face;  later  on,  when  the  circle  dimin- 
ished, it  pleased  him  to  retail  the 
incautious  statements  made  by 
various  members  of  the  party,  and 
correct  them  with  much  acerbity. 
There  are  few  things  more  terrific  than 
a  man  who  is  both  speechless  and 
distinguished.  I  have  known  several 
such,  and  their  presence  lies  like  a 
blight  over  the  most  cheerful  party. 
It  is  unhappily  often  the  case  that 
shyness  is  apt  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  considerable  ability,  and  a  shy 
man  of  this  type  regards  distinction 
as  a  kind  of  defensive  armour,  which 
may  justify  him  in  applying  to  others 
the  contempt  which  he  has  himself 
been  conscious  of  incurring.  One  of 
the  most  disagreeable  men  I  know  is  a 
man  of  great  ability,  who  was  bullied 
in  his  youth.  The  result  upon  him 
has  been  that  he  tends  to  believe 
that  mpst  people  are  inspired  by  a 
vague  malevolence,  and  he  uses  his 
ability  and  his  memory,  not  to  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  party,  but  to 
make  his  own  power  felt.  I  have 
seen  this  particular  man  pass  from 
an  ungainly  speechlessness  into  bru- 
tal onslaughts  on  inoffensive  persons ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
transformations  in  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  modest  and 
amiable  man  of  distinction  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  figures  it  is  possible 
to  encounter.  He  is  kind  and  def- 
erential, and  the  indulgent  deference 
of  a  distinguished  man  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 

I  was  lately  told  a  delightful  story 
of  a  great  statesman  staying  with  a 
humble  and  anxious  host,  who  had 
invited  a  party  of  simple  and  unim- 
portant people  to  meet  the  great  man. 
The  statesman  came  in  late  for  dinner, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  party;  he 
made  a  series  of  old-fashioned  bows 
in  all  directions,  but  no  one  felt  in 
a  position  to  offer  any  observations. 
The  great  man,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony,  turned  to  his  host, 
and  said,  in  tones  that  had  often 
thrilled  a  listening  senate:  **What 
very  convenient  jugs  you  have  in 
your  bedrooms!  They  pour  well!" 
The  social  frost  broke  up;  the  com- 
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pany  were  delighted  to  find  that  the 
great  man  was  interested  in  mundane 
matters  of  a  kind  on  which  everyone 
might  he  permitted  to  have  an 
opinion,  and  the  conversation,  start- 
ing from  the  humblest  conveniences  of 
daily  life,  melted  insensibly  into  more 
liberal  subjects.  The  fact  is  that,  in 
ordinary  life,  kindness  and  simplicity 
are  valued  far  more  than  brilliance; 
and  the  best  brilliance  is  that  which 
throws  a  novel  and  lambent  light 
upon  ordinary  topics,  rather  than  the 
brilliance  which  disports  itself  in 
unfamiliar  and  exalted  regions.  The 
hero  only  ceases  to  be  a  hero  to  his 
valet  if  he  is  too  lofty-minded  to  enter 
into  the  workings  of  his  valet's  mind, 
and  cannot  duly  appraise  the  quality 
of  his  services. 

And  then,  too,  to  go  back  a  little, 
there  are  certain  defects,  after  all, 
which  are  appropriate  at  different 
times  of  life.  A  certain  degree  of 
shyness  and  even  awkwardness  is  not 
at  all  a  disagreeable  thing — indeed,  it 
is  rather  a  desirable  quality — ^in  the 
young.  A  perfectly  self-possessed  and 
voluble  young  man  arouses  in  one  a 
vague  sense  of  hostility,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  great  modesty  and 
ingenuousness.  The  artless  prattler, 
who,  in  his  teens,  has  an  opinion  on 
all  subjects,  and  considers  that  opin- 
ion worth  expressing,  is  pleasant 
enough,  and  saves  one  some  embar- 
rassment; but  such  people,  alas!  too 
often  degenerate  into  the  bores  of 
later  life.  If  a  man's  opinion  is 
eventually  going  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, he  ought,  I  think,  to  pass 
through  a  tumultuous  and  even 
prickly  stage,  when  he  believes  that 
he  has  an  opinion,  but  cannot  find 
the  aplomb  to  formulate  it.  He 
ought  to  be  feeling  his  way,  to  be  in 
a  vague  condition  of  revolt  against 
what  is  conventional.  This  is  likely 
to  be  true  not  only  in  his  dealings  with 
his  elders,  but  also  in  his  dealings  with 
his  contemporaries.  Young  people 
are  apt  to  regard  a  youthful  doctrin- 
aire, who  has  an  opinion  on  every- 
thing, with  sincere  abhorrence.  He 
bores  them,  and  to  the  young  bore- 
dom is  not  a  condition  of  passive 


suffering :  it  is  an  acute  form  of  torture. 
Moreover,  the  stock  of  opinions  which 
a  young  man  holds  are  apt  to  be 
parrot  cries  repeated  without  any 
coherence  from  tailks  overheard  and 
books  skimmed.  But  in  a  modest 
and  ingenuous  youth,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  eager  interest  and  alert 
curiosity,  a  certain  deference  is  an 
adorable  thing,  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate of  graces;  and  it  is  a  delightful 
task  for  an  older  person,  who  feels 
the  sense  of  youthful  charm,  to  melt 
stiffness  away  by  kindly  irony  and 
gentle  provocation,  as  Socrates  did 
with  his  sweet-natured  and  modest 
boy-friends,  so  many  centuries  ago. 

The  aplomb  of  the  young  generally 
means  complacency;  but  one  who  is 
young  and  shy,  and  yet  has  the  grace 
to  think  about  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  others,  can  be  the  most 
perfect  companion  in  the  world.  One 
has  then  a  sense  of  the  brave  and 
unsophisticated  freshness  of  youth, 
that  believes  all  things  and  hopes  all 
things,  the  bloom  of  which  has  not 
been  rubbed  away  by  the  rough  touch 
of  the  world.  It  is  only  when  that 
shyness  is  prolonged  beyond  the  ap- 
propriate years,  when  it  leaves  a  well- 
grown  and  hard-featured  man  gasping 
and  incoherent,  jerky  and  ungracious, 
that  it  is  a  painful  and  disconcerting 
deformity.  The  only  real  shadow 
of  early  shyness  is  the  quite  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  unhappiness 
that  conscious  gancherie  brings  with  it. 
Two  incidents  connected  with  a  cere- 
mony most  fruitful  in  nervousness 
come  back  to  my  mind. 

When  I  was  an  Eton  boy,  I  was 
stajring  with  a  country  squire,  a  most 
courteous  old  gentleman  with  a  high 
temper.  The  first  morning,  I  con- 
trived to  come  down  a  minute  or  two 
late  for  prayers.  There  was  no  chair 
for  me.  The  Squire  suspended  his 
reading  of  the  Bible  with  a  deadly 
sort  of  resignation,  and  made  a 
gesture  to  the  portly  butler.  That 
functionary  rose  from  his  own  chair, 
and  with  loudly  creaking  boots  car- 
ried it  across  the  room  for  my  accept- 
ance. I  sat  down,  covered  with 
confusion.     The  butler  returned;  and 
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two  footmen,  who  were  sitting  on  a 
little  form,  made  reluctant  room  for 
him.  The  butler  sat  down  on  one 
end  of  the  form,  tinfortunately  before 
his  equipoise,  the  second  footman, 
had  taken  his  place  at  the  other  end. 
The  result  was  that  the  form  tipped 
up,  and  a  cataract  of  flunkies  poured 
down  upon  the  floor.  Thgre  was  a 
ghastly  silence;  then  the  Gadarene 
herd  slowly  recovered  itself,  and  re- 
sumed its  place.  The  Squire  read 
the  chapter  in  an  accent  of  suppressed 
fury,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
with  handkerchiefs  pressed  to  their 
faces,  made  the  most  unaccountable 
sounds  and  motions  for  the  rest  of 
the  proceeding.  I  was  really  com- 
paratively guiltless,  but  the  shadow 
of  that  horrid  event  sensibly  clouded 
the  whole  of  my  visit. 

I  was  only  a  spectator  of  the  other 
event.  We  had  assembled  for  prayers 
in  the  dimly-lighted  hall  of  the  house 
of  a  church  dignitary,  and  the  chap- 
ter had  begun  when  a  man  of  almost 
murderous  shyness,  who  was  a  guest, 
opened  his  bedroom  door  and  came 
down  the  stairs.  Our  host  suspended 
his  reading.  The  unhappy  man  came 
down,  but,  instead  of  slinking  to  his 
place,  went  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
fire,  under  the  impression  that  the 
proceedings  had  not  taken  shape,  and 
addressed  some  remarks  upon  the 
weather  to  his  hostess.  In  the  middle 
of  one  of  his  sentences,  he  suddenly 
divined  the  situation,  on  seeing  the 
row  of  servants  sitting  in  a  thievish 
comer  of  the  hall.  He  took  his  seat 
with  the  air  of  a  man  driving  to  the 
guillotine,  and  I  do  not  think  I  evef 
saw  anyone  so  much  upset  as  he  was 
for  the  remainder  of  his  stay.  Of 
course  it  may  be  said  that  a  sense  of 
humour  should  have  saved  a  man  from 
such  a  collapse  of  moral  force,  but 
a  sense  of  hiunour  requires  to  be  very 
strong  to  save  a  man  from  the  sense  of 
having  made  a  conspicuous  fool  of 
himself. 

I  would  add  one  more  small  remi- 
niscence, of  an  event  from  which 
I  can  hardly  say  with  honesty  that  I 
have  yet  quite  recovered,  though  it 
took  place  nearly  thirty  years  ago.     I 


went,  as  a  school-boy,  with  my  par- 
ents, to  stay  at  a  very  big  country 
house,  the  kind  of  place  to  which  I 
was  little  used,  where  the  advent  of 
a  stately  footman  to  take  away  my 
clothes  in  the  morning  used  to  fill 
me  with  misery.  The  first  evening 
there  was  a  big  dinner-party.  I  found 
myself  sitting  next  my  delightful  and 
kindly  hostess,  my  father  being  on 
the  other  side  of  her.  All  went  well 
till  dessert,  when  an  amiable,  long- 
haired spaniel  came  to  my  side  to 
beg  of  me.  I  had  nothing  but  grapes 
on  my  plate,  and  purely  out  of  com- 
pliment I  offered  him  one.  He  at 
once  took  it  in  his  mouth,  and  hur- 
ried to  a  fine  white  fur  rug  in  front 
of  the  hearth,  where  he  indulged  in 
some  unaccountable  convtilsions,  roll- 
ing himself  about  and  growling  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight.  My  host,  an 
irascible  man,  looked  round,  and  ex- 
claimed: **Who  the  devil  has  given  ' 
that  dog  a  grape  ?  **  He  added  to  my 
father,  by  way  of  explanation,  **The 
fact  is  that  if  he  can  get  hold  of  a 
grape,  he  rolls  it  on  that  rug,  and  it 
is  no  end  of  a  nuisance  to  get  the 
stain  out."  I  sat  crimson  with  guilt, 
and  was  just  about  to  falter  out  a 
confession,  when  my  hostess  looked 
up,  and,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
said,  **It  was  me,  Frank; — I  forgot  for 
the  moment  what  I  was  doing.'*  My 
gratitude  for  this  angelic  intervention 
was  so  great  that  I  had  not  even  the 
gallantry  to  own  up,  and  could  only 
repay  my  protectress  with  an  intense 
and  lasting  devotion.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  explained  matters 
afterwards  to  our  host;  and  I  con- 
trived to  murmur  my  thanks  later 
in  the  evening.  But  the  shock  had 
been  a  terrible  one,  and  taught  me  not 
only  wisdom,  but  the  Christian  duty 
of  intervening,  if  I  could,  to  save  the 
shy  from  their  sins  and  sufferings. 

Taught  by  the  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  leam  to  pity  them. 

But  the  consideration  that  emerges 
from  these  reminiscences  is  the  some- 
what bewildering  one,  x  that  shyness 
is  a  thing  which  seems  to  be  punished, 
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both  by  immediate  discomfort  and 
by  subsequerrt  fantastic  remorse,  far 
more  heavily  than  infinitely  more 
serious  moral  lapses.  The  repentance 
that  follows  sin  can  hardly  be  more 
poignant  than  the  agonising  sense  of 
guilt  which  steals  over  the  waking 
consciousness  on  the  morning  that 
follows  some  such  social  lapse.  In 
fact,  it  must  be  confessed  that  most 
of  us  disHke  feeling  fools  far  more 
than  we  dislike  feeling  knaves;  so 
that  one  wonders  whether  one  does 
not  dread  the  ridicule  and  disapproval 
of  society  more  than  one  dreads  the 
sense  of  a  lapse  from  morality;  the 
philosophical  outcome  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  verdict  of  society 
upon  our  actions  is  at  the  base  of 
lAorality.  We  may  feel  assured  that 
the  result  of  moral  lapses  will  ulti- 
mately be  that  we  shall  have  to  face 
the  wrath  of  our  Creator;  but  one 
'  hopes  that  side  by  side  with  justice 
wilL  be  found  a  merciful  allowance  for 
the  force  of  temptation.  But  the 
final  judgment  is  in  any  case  not 
imminent,  while  the  result  of  a  social 
lapse  is  that  we  have  to  continue  to 
face  a  disapproving  and  even  a  con- 
temptuous circle,  who  will  remember 
our  failure  with  malicious  pleasure, 
and  whose  sense  of  justice  will  not  be 
tempered  by  any  appreciable  degree 
of  mercy.  Here  again  is  a  discourag- 
ing circtmistance,  that  when  we  call 
to  mind  some  similarly  compromising 
and  grotesque  adventure  in  the  life 
of  one  of  our  friends,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  well  know  the  distress 
that  the  incident  must  have  caused 
him,  we  still  continue  to  hug,  and 
even  to  repeat,  our  recollection  of  the 
incident,  with  a  rich  sense  of  joy.  Is 
it  that  we  do  not  really  desire  the 
peace  and  joy  of  others?  It  would 
seem'  so.  How  many  of  us  are  not 
conscious  of  f eeUng  extremely  friendly 


and  helpful  when  our  friend  is  in 
sorrow,  or  difficulty,  or  discredit,  and 
yet  of  having  no  taste  for  standing 
by  and  applauding  when  our  friend  is 
joyful  and  successful!  There  is  no- 
thing, it  seems,  that  we  can  render 
to  our  friend  in  the  latter  case,  except 
the  praise  of  which  he  has  already 
had  enough! 

It  seems  that  the  process  of  anato- 
mising the  nature  and  philosophy  of 
sh3mess  only  ends  in  stripping  off,  one 
by  one,  as  from  an  onion,  the  decent 
integuments  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
revealing  it  every  moment  more  and 
more  in  its  native  rankness.  Let  me 
forbear,  consoling  myself  with  the 
thought  that  the  qualities  of  human 
beings  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  up 
one  by  one,  like  coins  from  a  tray,  and 
scrutinised ;  but  that  it  is  the  general 
effect,  the  blending,  the  grouping,  the 
hue,  the  mellowed  surface,  the  warped 
line.  I  was  only  yesterday  in  an  old 
church,  where  I  saw  an  ancient  font- 
cover — a  sort  of  carved  extinguisher — 
and  some  dark  panels  of  a  rood-screen. 
They  had  been,  both  cover  and  panels, 
coarsely  and  brightly  painted  and  gilt : 
and,  horrible  to  reflect,  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  they  must  once  have  been 
both  glaring  and  vulgar.  Yet  to-day 
the  dim  richness  of  the  e'ffect,  the 
dints,  the  scaling-off  of  the  flakes,  the 
fading  of  the  pigment,  the  dulling  of 
the  gold,  was  incomparable;  and  I 
began  to  wonder  if  perhaps  that 
was  not  what  happened  to  us  in 
life;  and  that  though  we  foolishly 
regretted  the  tarnishing  of  the  bright 
surfaces  of  soul  and  body  with  our 
passions  and  tempers  and  awkward- 
nesses and  feeblenesses,  yet  perhaps 
it  was,  after  all,  that  we  were  tak- 
ing on  an  unsuspected  beauty, 
and  making  ourselves  fit,  some  far- 
off  day,  for  the  Communion  of 
Saints! 


»  ^^  

The  subject  of  Mr.  Benson's  June  essay  will  be  **  The  Love  of  God  " 


THE  HOUSE  DIGNIFIED 

Its  Design,  its  Arrangement  and  its  Decoration 

ByLILLIE  HAMILTON  FRENCH 

VIII 


WINDOWS  AND  DOORS 


A  SPANISH  DOOR 
AND  WIKDOW 


INDOWS  are  both 
a  public  and  a 
private  property. 
Every  passer-by 
has  a  right  to 
them.  As  part  of 
the  facade,  they 
go  to  the  making 
not  only  of  an 
architectural  im- 
pression, but  to  the 
very  quality  and 
character  of  a  communal  environ- 
ment. They  challenge  comment  from 
lay  and  professional  minds  alike,  and, 
of  all  parts  of  a  house,  afford  to  writ- 
ers the  most  prolific  source  of  similes. 
Thus  one  finds  them  compared  to 
the  eye,  now  •  scowling  from  under 
their  fierce  eyebrows  of  vines,  now 
timidly  peeping  from  under  the  half 
lifted  lid  of  a  cornice,  and  now 
frankly  gleaming  with  kindly  intent 
and  promise.  Some,  indeed,  go  even 
farther,  declaring  that  the  very  soul 
of  the  inmate  is  vdsible  at  the  panes, 
and  that  those  who  look  can  catch 
whatever  spirit  of  consideration  or 
acerbity  reigns  within. 

None  of  these  similes  are  as  far- 
fetched as  they  might  seem.  Among 
the  myriads  of  windows  visible  in 
every  direction,  the  differences  of 
expression  are  as  manifold  as  those 
presented  by  the  faces  on  a  crowded 
street.  A  cursory  glance  is  sufficient 
to  reveal  to  you  mental  attitudes  as 
diametrically   opposed   as  the   poles 


themselves.  You' can  recognize  this 
in  conventional  twin  houses  standing 
side  by  side;  and  always  in  apart- 
ments, where  the  windows  of  separate 
floors,  though  exactly  alike  in  feature, 
bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  the  way  of  individu- 
ality or  character. 

Most  windows  seen  from  the  street 
affront  you.  They  are  like  the  slam 
of  a  door  intended  to  shut  you  out. 
Attempts,  to  be  sure,  are  sometimes 
made  to  soften  the  manner,  as  when 
costly  laces  are  displayed  in  unbroken 
stretches  against  the  panes,  an  accen- 
tuation of  material  resources  which, 
though  accomplishing  a  given  pur- 
pose, does  so  by  convincing  you  that, 
ample  as  is  the  command  of  ways 
and  means,  those  of  an  indi\ddual 
equipment  are  as  proportionately 
small.  Now  and  then,  however,  even 
on  our  city  streets,  one  does  find 
windows  that,  like  the  well-bred  per- 
son, have  other  means  of  self-pro- 
tection besides  the  purely  aggressive. 
Delightful  windows,  some  of  these, 
keeping  you  at  respectful  distance,  yet 
charming  you  by  their  manner,  luring 
you  sometimes  a  block  or  two  out  of 
your  way,  in  order  to  gain  another 
glimpse  of  them. 

Occasionally  the  architect  succeeds 
in  endowing  his  windows  with  charm. 
He  never  does  it  when  he  piles  on 
ornament,  over-weights  his  cornice, 
or  places  his  openings  so  regularly  that 
he  gives  to  a  house  the  air  of  a  bar- 
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rack.  As  a  human  face  in  its  infancy 
is  sometimes  compared  to  a  series  of 
little  dots  standing  for  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth,  variations  of  expression  being 
attained  by  the  mere  distribution  of 
these  dots;  so,  if  we  still  cling  to  the 
simile  of  the  eye  for  the  window,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  architect,  by  his  own 
distribution  of  them,  is  able  to  give 
to  any  fa5ade  expressions  as  varied 
as  those  attained  by  a  painter,  who, 
by  placing  the  eyes  wide  apart,  for 
example,  suggests  candor  and  frank- 
ness, or  by  making  them  small  and 


so  smilingly  out  from  ungainly  feat- 
ures, that  you  are  made  to  forget,  or 
even  to  love  them. 

It  is  in  her  choice  and  arrangement 
of  her  draperies  that  the  woman  dis- 
tinguishes herself,  differentiating  her- 
self as  it  were  from  the  crowd,  and 
proving  the  possession  of  individual 
gifts.  She  needs  to  exercise  many 
powers.  She  must  learn  to  look  at 
two  sides  of  her  subject,  to  study  her 
windows,  for  example,  both  from  with- 
in and  without.  This  is  her  greatest 
stumbling-block.    In  general,  if  she 
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too  near  together,  indicates  meanness 

and  cunning. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  any- 
thing which  the  architect  has  been 
able-  to  accomplish,  even  by  so  well 
balanced  a  distribution  of  his  openings 
that  his  facade,  like  a  finely  modelled 
face,  unconsciously  compels  from 
every  passer-by  a  recognition  of  its 
dignity  and  importance — quite  apart, 
I  say,  from  all  this  lies  the  work  of  the 
dweller  within,  who  by  the  exercise  of 
her  own  prerogatives  may  spoil  his 
work  when  good,  or  dominate  it  when 
bad,  as  when  a  cheerful  spirit  looks 


gets  the  lights  softened  to  a  becoming 
tone  indoors,  the  rest  can  go  for 
naught.     She    rarely    considers    the 

effect  from  the  pavement.  If  she 
did,  would  we  encounter  so  often  the 
purely  conventional  ugliness  of  so 
many  windows?  be  jarred  upon  so 
frequently  by  the  staring  white  of 
costly  laces  looking  like  plasters  stuck 
regularly  over  a  brown  fagade,  or  com- 
ing in  too  close  juxtaposition  with 
the  gray  of  rough  stone  ?  For  these  are 
the  things  that  one  sees  in  many  of  the 
so-called  palaces  of  to-day,  and  which 
go  to  prove  at  least  an  arid  fancy. 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  these  flat 
stretches  of  lace,  we  find  that  which 
is  even  worse — curtains  that  from  the 
sidewalk  look  like  Bounces  of  a  lady's 
petticoat,  an  ugly  fashion  copied  from 
that  of  French  dressmakers,  and  un- 
thinkingly applied  here  by  those 
whose  studies,  when  abroad,  have 
.been  confined  to   the  shops. 

Prom  the  inside  of  the  house,  one 
is  apt,  again,  to  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion the  problem  of  one's  special  out- 
look, an  ugly  or  a  pleasant  view,  a 
color  that  clashes  as  from  a  brick 
wall,  or  a  color  that  softens  as  from 
a  tree.  In  many  houses  where  the 
windows  of  an  L  come  up  against  ,a 
neighbor's  rear  apartments,  the  trans- 
parent curtain,  though  sufficient  to 
protect  those  within  a  room,  will  do 
nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shut 
out  the  unpleasantness  beyond.  I 
know  of  one  instance  where  a  lovely 
dining-room  has  been  quite  spoiled 
by  a  window  drapery  so  thin  that  the 
opposite  fire-escape  with  its  inevitable 
litter  of  prohibited  things,  is  made  to 
seem  part  of  the  interior,  so  intimately 
is  every  detail  brought  to  those  about 
the  table.  In  this  case  plate  glass 
has  been  used,  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  more  light,  although  the  panes 
of  the  china  closets,  with  which  the 
window  is  balanced,  are  small.     This 
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plate  glass  not  only  destroys  the 
harmony  of  the  room,  but  over-ac- 
centuates the  presence  of  objection- 
able kitchen  paraphernalia.  The  same 
fault  is  encountered  in  many  houses, 
a  fault  that  might  be  so  readily  over- 
come by  the  use  of  a  leaded  or  a 
smaller  pane,  or  by  the  choice  of  a 
textile.  For  the  windows  against 
which  these  objections  lie,  are  not 
those  of  ready-made  houses,  where  all 
a  woman's  ingenuity  must  be  exer- 
cised in  order  to  conceal  the  palpable 
shortcomings,  but  of  houses  of  wealth 
and  importance,  where  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  perfection  except  the 
inability  of  the  woman  to  solve  the 
problems  of  her  own  environment. 

It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  criticise 
than  to  create,  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  of  us  who  now  exclaim, 
who  would,  were  the  problem  ours, 
make  as  many  mistakes  and  be  as 
bewildered  by  a  question  of  choice. 
For  the  market  is  more  or  less  limited, 
and  but  few  traditions  have  moulded 
the  national  taste — none  in  fact,  for 
our  more  'sumptuous  modem  de- 
partures. Out  of  pure  discourage- 
ment  women  are   willing   to   accept 
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things  as  they  are,  the  bother  of  ac- 
complishing anything  is  so  great,  the 

difficulties  to  be  overcome  so  mani- 
fold. For  all  that,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  excuse  the  almost  uni- 
versal negligence  displayed,  the  shirk- 
ing   of    responsibilities    entailed    by 


that  in  which  neither  the  color 
nor  design  of  the  thin  draperies 
is  made  to  present  too  strong 
a  contrast  to  the  tone  of  the 
house.     Nothing,   therefore, 
serves  the  purfjose  better  than 
a  fine  hand-made  Brussels  net, 
sUghtly  fulled,  its  edges  finished 
with  a  flat  and  narrow  lace. 
If  the  net  is  coarse,  the  whole 
effect  is  destroyed,  the  coarse 
meshes    serving    as    reflecting 
surfaces.     When  thin,  the  net 
serves  its  one  legitimate  pur- 
pose— that  of  protection,  but 
it  does  so  in  a  kindly  tempered 
way,    giving   you   the   merest 
suggestion  of  the  colored  dra- 
peries within.      Being  fine,  it 
does  not  obtrude  itself ;  it  is  like 
a  woman's  veil  in  that.     Being 
sUghtly  tinted,  too,  just  off  the 
white,  it  never  becomes  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  any  facade. 
As  ready-made  houses  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume, 
the  many-times-en forced  application 
of  stuffs  to  conceal  the  obtrusively 
ugly  indoors,  need   not   be   touched 
upon  in  the  present  instance,  except 
to  deplore  a  necessity  which  has  led 


given   and    new  conditions,  the  dis-     us  to  overcrowding  our  rooms  with 


regard  of  beauty  in  favor  of  util- 
ity, and  the  absolute  inappreciation 
of  the  general  aspect  of  things.  An- 
other point,  too,  suggests  itself.  As 
most  of  these  superb  newer  houses  are 
adaptations  of  foreign  models,  the 
question  of  window  treatment  ought 


all  sorts  of  irrelevant  hangings.  The 
worst  of  these  are  of  wool,  catching 
dust  like  a  carpet,'  and  perennially 
robbing  a  room  .of  that  which  should 
be  its  great  desideratum — a  sugges- 
tion at  least  of  the  purifying  effects  of 
sunshine  and  air.     In  houses  of  any 


to  be  as  carefully  considered  in  relation     architectural  importance  the  window 


to  the  epoch  followed,  as  any  detail 
of  fireplace  or  panelling.  Exactly 
where  the  tradition  for  the  display  of 
costly  laces  comes  in,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know.  Where  no  tradi- 
tion exists,  as  when  brown  stone  has 
been  retained  in  houses  whose  interiors 
have  been  remodelled  and  made  to 
follow  a  foreign  fiishion,  then  some 
treatment  should  be  agreed  upon 
which,  while  preserving  the  harmonies 
indoors,  would  do  so  without  over- 
accentuating,  on  the  other  side,  the 
modem  and  often  the  vulgar  note. 

The  most  successful  treatment  of 
windows,  as  seen  from  the  street,  is 


and  door  openings  are  decorative 
features  in  themselves.  To  conceal 
them  by  a  hanging  takes  on  the  nature 
of  a  crime.  Rods  cannot  be  indis- 
criminately applied  and  curtains  hung 
at  the  wiU  of  the  mistress,  who  has 
perhaps  some  fine  textile  to  display, 
or  who  feels  the  need  of  a  splash  of 
warm  color.  One  must  respect  the 
work  of  the  architect,  who,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  an  epoch,  maji 
have  adopted  the  pediment  of  one 
school,  or  the  semi-circular  arch  of 
another.  In  his  distribution  of 
these  various  openings  his  art  has 
been  expended,  not  only  giving  to  a 
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room  its  special  character,  but  en- 
forcing upon  it  its  own  special  re- 
quirements. No  one  therefore  could 
hang  a  thick  curtain  from  a  straight 
rod  put  up  over  a  pointed  Adam 
arch.  Nor  should  one  dream  of  con- 
cealing the  beautiful  panelling  and 
well  studied  trim  of  a  French  window 
by.  draperies  carelessly  applied. 

To  a  study  of  these  questions,  the  in- 
telligent, beauty-loving  h'ouse-holder 
devotes  infinite  time.  She  con- 
sults old  prints,  or  travels  miles 
to  see  a  noteworthy  example.  She 
has  drawings  made.  Now  and  then 
she  has  miniature  models  of  the 
openings  constructed  in  pasteboard 
or  wood;  to  these,  hangings  are  ad- 
justed, every  detail  of  curtain-fold,  of 
tassel  and  cord,  being  carefully  con- 
sidered. These  she  modifies  and  im- 
proves, knowing  well  that  any  over- 
time expended  on  the  subject  now, 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  her  future' 
peace  of  mind.  She  never  regrets 
the  hours  expended  nor  the  patience 
exercised.  Therefore  she  never  as- 
sails you  with  regrets.  If  any  trouble 
prevails,  she  herself  knows  what  it  is, 
and  that  her  failures  have  resulted 
from  no  lack  of  a  careful  consideration, 
but  from  the  inability  of  the  labor- 
market  to  supply  her.  And  as  she 
ensures  her  own  peace  of  mind,  so  she 
ensures    that    of    her   visitors.     We 


ought  all  to  be 
grateful  to  her, 
for  an  inch  too 
high  or  too  low 
in  a  loop,  -tfie 
over-weight  of 
a  tassel  or  the 
undue  elabor- 
ation of  a  lam- 
brequin may 
destroy  every- 
thing. 

Questions  of 
color  and  tex- 
tile are  of 
supreme  i  m- 
portance,  and 
must  include 
not  only  a  con- 
sideration of 
that  which  is 
harmonious  to 

the  eye,  but  of       vknbtian  bntkancb 
that  which    is 

proper  to  the  epoch.     Reference  has 
already    been    made    to    the    pains 
taken    by    some    in    securing   right 
tones,    for    no    possessor    of    exact 
knowledge  is  content  with  those  sup- 
plied in  general  manufacture.    Special 
orders  have  been  given  to  celebrated 
looms — not    sweeping,    ill-considered 
orders,   but  orders   for  samples,  and 
even  for  the  threads  themselves.  And 
these  threads  and  odd  bits  of  silk, 
as  I  know,  have  been  lived 
with  for  weeks,  new  dyes 
being  ordered  when  a  re- 
sult proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  new  combinations  of 
other  threads,  until  years 
have   been   consumed  in 
the    production    of    one 
tone.     We  read  of  such 
things  in  the  lives  of  an- 
cients perfecting  a  glaze, 
and  are   generous  in  the 
award  of  our  approbation. 
But  in  the  rush  of  modem 
days,  the  unthinking  are 
unmindful,     and    even 
when  they  stop  for  an  in- 
stant to  admire,  fail  either 
to    appreciate    or     com- 
^.  mend.     Yet  these  are  the 
pains  by  which  perfection 
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IS     a  c  c  o  m- 
plished,    and 
which  go    to 
make   results 
accepted    by 
future    g  e  n- 
e'rations  as 
standards. 
They  are  not 
wasted  pains, 
since  a  beau- 
tiful  house  is 
,jj^    something 
mere  than  an 
.^^__^  individual 
possession. 
DOOR  IN  STYLE  OP  LOUIS  XIV  It   js  a   Con- 
tribution   t  o 
many  lives,  and  should  be  that  which 
is   embodied  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Mazoozeh,  nailed  by 
Hebrews  to  the  door-posts 
of    their    houses — a   place 
in  which  those  who  enter 
may    find    blessings,    and 
from  which  those  who  de- 
part may  carry  content. 

In  general,  the  thick  cur- 
tains  which    our    climate 
compels  us  to  adopt,   are 
made  either  to  contrast  in 
color  with  the  walls,  or  to 
carry    out     their    general 
tone.     Thus  the  same  ma- 
terial is  used  both  as  wall 
covering  and  curtain,  often   ^ 
being  repeated  in  the  fur-        vENSTiAt 
niture  covering,   since  too 
great  a  variety  robs  any  interior  of 
repose.  There  are  those,  of  course,  who 
wUl  always  insist  on  using  what  they 
have,'  or   who  count    nothing    more 
important  than  the  display  of  certaiji 
long-hoarded  treasures — those  snares 
that   entangle  so  hopelessly  the  feet 
of  all  but  the  very  elect.  Yet  a  curtain, 
no  matter  how  beautiful  it  may  be  in 
itself,  is  necessarily  bad  when  it  be- 
comes an  obtrusive  feature.  When  the 
need  of  some  warmer  note  is  felt,  the 
carpet  may  supply  it,  a  chair,  a  sofa, 
or  a  cushion.      Better  than  all  else,  are 
an  open  fire  and  flowers.     The  value  of 
flowers  in  keying  up  a  room  is  too 
often  forgotten,  yet  flowers  are  essen- 
tial in  some  interiors,  especially  in 


those  of  great  elegance,  which  might 
otherwise  seem  cold.  They  lend  to 
any  room  a  human  and  a  habitable 
look. 

There  need  be  no  monotony  in  a 
room  where  wall-covering  and  cur- 
tains are  alike.  In  one  eighteenth- 
century  house,  where  the  door  and 
window  openings  are  of  white  marble, 
a  charming;  low-toned,  green  silk 
brocade  is  used  everywhere.  Re- 
lief is  obtained  by  the  dark  maho- 
gany of  the  tables  and  cabinets, 
the  introduction  of  flowers  and 
plants,  the  dominating  effect  of 
interesting  portraits,  the  dull  gold 
of  the  frames  being  repeated  in  an 
elaborately  designed  Adam  mirror 
above  the  mantel. 

When  the  walls  are  pan- 
elled, the  problem  of  the 
hangings  is  a  different  one. 
If  the  room  adheres  strictly 
to  a  period,  the  color  and 
quality  of  the  curtain  must 
represent  the  epoch.    Many 
rooms,  however,  are  only 
adaptations,  in  which  case 
a    greater   latitude   is  al- 
lowed.   In  one  library,  for 
instance,  panelled  in  dark 
French  oak,  tho'  the  areh 
of    the    window  -  openings 
and  the  treatment  of   the 
mouldings     follow     Louis 
XVI    traditions,    red    rep 
is    used    in    the    curtains 
and   on    the   furniture. 
This   is   bordered    by  a   light   band 
showing 
an  Etrus- 
c  a  n    de- 
sign. The 
library 
being 
small,  the 
effect    i  s 


one    of 

larger 

size,    the 

re  p  e  t  i- 

tionofthe, 

Etruscan  Tw.ij~.-m 

figure      DOOR  i(t  sttlx  of  loots  iv 
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would  be  monotonous  and  therefore 
wearisome. 

From  no  house  counted  as  beau- 
tiful are  doors  banished,  their  places 
beiiig  taken  by  curtains.  The  very 
statement  of  so  trite  a  truth  might 
seem  absurd,  if  one  did  not  remember 
the  craze  once  existing  among  us  for 
getting  rid  of  our  doors.  It  is  no 
longer  ago  than  twenty  years,  that 
one  saw  on  every  side  of  us  new  houses 
being  built,  in  which  whole  sides  of  a 
room  were  eliminated  in  order  that 
barkings  might  be  substituted.  I 
recall  one — and  in  New  York,  too — 
where  all  that  divided  the  stairs  from 
the  living  room  with  its  fireplace  and 
valuable  pictures,  was  a  stretch  of 
green  velours.  Doors,  in  fact,  were 
considered  an  encumbrance,  and  the 
need  of  privacy  a  sort  of  guilty  as- 
sumption— as  if  there  were  aught  to 
conceal!  This  mental  attitude  may 
possibly  have  been  engendered  by  the 
fact  that  our  doors  were  ugly  in  them- 
selves, that  they  were  inappropriately 
placed  and  opened  inconveniently, 
being  a  general  nuisance,  in  fact,  and 
taking  up  too  much  space.  More- 
over, except  for  those  in  mahogany, 
we  possessed  no  beautiful  doors;  and 
even  with  these,  scant  attention  was 
paid  to  their  proper  placing,  the  de- 
sire to  display  at  all  cost  a  rare 
possession  being  always  uppermost 
in  the  householder's  mind. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  To  the 
position  of  our  doors,  with  regard  to 
the  axes  of  the  room,  and  to  the  detail- 
ing of  them,  our  architects  pay  great 
attention.  They  are  made  to  balance 
properly  with  the  window-openings. 
The  best  types  of  Europe  are  studied. 
The  over-door  is  given,  sometimes  a 
frieze,  and  now  as  a  frame  enclosing  a 
picture.  We  have,  too,  the  rounded 
or  the  pointed  arch  in  marble  or  in 
wood.  The  meanings,  too,  of  the 
entrances  are  carefully  preserved, 
dignity  being  given  when  that  is 
required,  a  sense  of  well-secured  pri- 
vacy when  that  is  the  desideratum. 
One  other  point  is  always  respected, 
that  of  transitions,  the  feeling  of  too 
abrupt  a  passage  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  differing  from  it  in  char- 


acter, not  beiiig  possible  in  the  well 
designed  house. 

Then  the  doors  themselves!  What 
departures  we  have  made  in  these 
twentyyears!  Oneneednot,of course," 
expect  to  find,  unless  imported  from 
foreign  palaces,  any  that  are  as 
beautiful  as  those  seen,  for  example, 
at  Versailles,  where  the  tones  of  old 
paint  and  gilding,  with  the  loveliness 
of  design,  make  creations  so  enchant- 
ing that  one  involuntarily  takes  a  seat 
before  them,  letting  one's  whole  na- 
ture be  played  upon.  For' there  we 
find  grace  of  line,  flight  of  fancy,  the 
sustained  note  of  a  central  idea  with 
variations  played  upon  it.  Among 
our  imported  doors,  however,  we  have 
many  of  great  beauty.  There  are 
those  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  the  chapter  on  bed- 
rooms, their  oblong  panels  carved 
with  flowers.  There  are  those,  too, 
of  French  salons,  genuine  doors,  the 
mouldings  of  the  panels  gilded  and  fol- 
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lowing  the  design 
of  the  panelled 
walls.  Then  there 
are  doors  opening 
out  of  old  oak  halls, 


tion  can  be  urged  for  overcrowding  a 
window.  The  quality  of  the  hangings 
may  be  as  rich,  the  exigencies  of  social 
life  even  among  the  trees  being  what 
they  are  in  these  modem  days,'  but 


WINDOW  HOOK  IF 


and  into  libraries  the  obtrusive  is  as  vulgar.  Although 
— richly  carved,  brocades,  tapestries,  velvets  and  silks 
heavy,  massive  are  all  found,  they  belong  only  to 
doors,  centuries  houses  whose  importance  serves  as 
old,  the  figures  of  their  justification.  The  very  moment 
the  cherubs  carved  their  use  creates  a  stuffy  impression, 
the  houses  in  which  they  appear  are 
put  beyond  the  pale.  It  is  a  common, 
not  an  uncommon  fault,  however,  to 
find  draperies  so  employed,  the  fault 
being  those  of  people  who  never  can 
escape  the  temptation  of  using  things 
which  they  happen  to  have. 

That  which  one  wants  in  the  coun- 
try is  a  window  and  the  air  that 
the   window  is   supposed   to    admit. 


on  them  being  life- 
size. 

We  have,  too, 
the  inlaid  or 
painted  doors  of 
other  schools- 
Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian doors,  old  Eng- 
MOLu.    lAuisxiv      jjgj^    ^^^    Dutch 

doors;  doors  from  everywhere,  in  fact, 

"lend  a  distinction  to   c 

our  houses  of  to-day    | 

that  were  never  found 

here    a  quarter  of   a    J 

century    ago.      Not    | 

the  least    interesting    ' 

part  of  them  is  seen 

in  the  locks,  handles 

and  keys,  hooks  and    I 

hinges,     subjects    to    r 

which  we  have  hither- 
to paid  but  little  at-    I 

tention.    The  interest   ' ' "" 

of    some  of  these  is    ^"''«"  door-ksocke«  in 

very  great,  the  work  '"*"' 

representing  an  art  in  itself,  the  chisel- 
ling on   those   of  old   French   doors 

being  especially  lovely,  the  very  form 

and  proportion  of  the  general  design 

bearing  a  well-considered  relation  to 

the  whole.     Wrought  iron  is  used  on 

doors  of  an  earlier  date,  and  possesses 

an  equal  interest. 

This  same  respect,  for  detail,  by  the     judgment, 

way,  is   shown  in  the  window  fast-     smacking 

eners,  strict  adherence  to  the  epoch 

being   observed.     The  casual  visitor 

may  overlook  these  finer  observances, 

though  they  well  repay  careful  study. 
In  country  houses,  where  less  of  a 

necessity  exists  for  protecting  one's 
"  self  from  a  neighbor  across  the  way, 

that  which   may  sometimes  be  par- 
doned in    town   becomes  absolutely 

unforgivable.     No  possible  justilica- 


Draperies  therefore 
should  be  subord- 
inated, used  with 
discretion  and  so 
employed  as  to  be 
forgotten.  One  should 
always  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  things 
to  be  looked  at  in  the 
country  besides  those 
adorning  the  walls, 
and  that  in  order  to  see 
what  nature  has  pro- 
vided one  must  look 
"  .  past  a  curtain.     This 

makes  the  over-accentuation  of  a  color 
or  a  textile 
with  fig- 
thing  more 
than  a 
mere  er- 
r  o  r       of 


as  it  does 
of  an  in- 
h  e  r  e  n  t 
defect  of 
vision.  Be- 
cause of 
the  out- 
of-doors 

which      PKXNCH  WIKDOW-RASTKfWl  I 

needs  to  be  ouiolu 
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felt  in  the  cotintry,  a  curtain  should 
be  so  made  as  to  be  well  drawn  back 
in  the  daytime — never  like  curtains 
in  town,  which  have  a  certain  excuse 
for  staying  fixed,  since  city  windows 
are  only  opened  at  set  intervals. 

The  temptation  to  urge  a  plea  is 
hardly  to  be  resisted  in  closing  this 
chapter — several  pleas,  in  fact.  One 
is  that  plate  glass  should  not  be  so 
extensively  used.  It  is  delightful  for 
shops,  but  not  lovely  for  all  other  win- 
dows. It  rarely  adds  to  the  interior 
charm  of  a  city  house,  since  the  neces- 
sity of  covering  it  is  instantly  felt.  The 
moment  that  this  is  done,  we  get  the 
assorted  plaster  and  patch  effect  of  the 
thin  draperies.  Then,  too,  how  much 
lovelier  are  the  small  or  leaded  panes  ! 

We  are  no  longer  guilty  in  town 


of  the  painted  shades,  but  we  are 
much  too  prone  to  shades  of  every 
color.  Nothing  is  so  ugly  from  the 
street,  presenting  as  they  do  flat  sur- 
faces of  discordant  tones.  If  they 
were  used  only  at  night,  there  would 
be  no  cause  to  complain,  but  almost 
everywhere  one  sees  them  half  drawn 
in  the  daytime.  Some  consideration, 
it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  shown  the 
passer-by,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted 
again  to  return  to  the  similes  quoted 
above,  I  should  say  that  quite  as  great 
as  is  the  importance  of  having  a 
pleasant  expression  of  face  in  public, 
is  that  of  having  one  in  our  windows. 
A  cheerful  stranger  accidentally  en- 
countered may  confirm  or  restore 
one^s  good  humor  for  the  day.  A 
cheerful  window  is  quite  as  tonic. 


THE  CHILD 

By  LILY  A.  LONG 


lAPTAIN  GRAHAM 
threw  back  the 
cape  of  his  over- 
coat which  he  had 
pulled  up  over  his 
head  (for  the  wind 
was  driving  the  icy 
rain  down  the  gulch 
as  cowboys  drive  a  herd  of  wild  cattle 
into  a  corral),  and  turned  in  his  saddle 
to  speak  to  Sergeant  Jones,  who  was 
following  him  down  the  narrow  path. 
** There's  a  deserted  hut  a  little 
farther  on  — a  miner's  shack.  We  '11 
camp  there  for  the  night." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  Sergeant. 
Military  dicipline  forbade  the  betrayal 
of  all  emotion,  but  his  tone  was  not 
uncheerful.  Paradise  might,  in  the  far- 
distant  future,  have  superior  attrac- 
tions; but  for  the  immediate  present 
the  shelter  of  walls,  however  deserted, 
was  "Paradise  enow"  for  the  soul  of 
Sergeant  Jones.  This  trailing  of  horse- 
thieves  across  the  mountains  was  n't 
bad  sport  while  the  sunshine  warmed 
the  brown  hillsides  and  gilded  the  dead 
sage-brush;  but  when  the  rains  had 
beaten  all  footprints  out  of  the  road 


and  night  made  the  gulches  as  dark 
as  pockets — ugh !  a  miner's  shack  was 
something  to  cheer  the  heart  of  old 
Whitey  himself.  • 

Something  certainly  cheered  the 
heart  of  old  Whitey,  for  a  few  minutes 
later  he  lifted  his  voice  in  a  happy 
whinny  for  which  the  driving  rain 
offered  no   sufficient  explanation. 

"Look  sharp,"  warned  Captain 
Graham.  "There  's  some  one  there 
ahead  of  us." 

Both  men  swung  themselves  to  the 
ground  and  felt  their  way  cautiously 
forward  to  the  shed  they  were  ap- 
proaching. It  lay  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  hut  itself,  and  con- 
sisted merely  of  three  walls  and  a 
sloping  roof.  Some  one  had  certainly 
sought  shelter  at  the  camp  ahead  of 
them,  for  no  less  than  five  horses  were 
already  crowded  into  the  shed.  That 
much  was  plain  for  any  one  to  see,  but 
Sergeant  Jones's  cat-eyes  saw  some- 
thing more. 

"I  guess  we  *ve  rounded  them  up 
all  right,"  he  said  in  an  excited 
whisper.  "Does  the  Captain  see? 
That 's  the  Dago,  and  next  to  him  is 
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Dick  and  Sorrell.  Whitey  knew  'em. 
Shall  we  run  'em  off?" 

The  Captain  did  not  answer.  He 
was  puzzled.  This  was  not  where  he 
had  expected  to  find  the  horses  stolen 
from  the  post  two  days  before.  He 
had  already  followed  the  trail  far 
afield,  and  lost  it,  and  then  doubled 
on  his  own  tracks  to  cut  across  to 
another  trail  which  the  wary  thieves 
might  possibly  have  taken,  and  here, 
on  the  way,  he  had  stumbled  upon 
the  horses  themselves,  not  more  than 
an  hour's  journey  from  the  post.  It 
was  a  daring  ruse,  or  else  a  fool  pro- 
ceeding. Still,  here  the  horses  were, 
and  that  would  seem  to  be  the  matter 
of  chief  importance  — unless  the  gang, 
presumably  inside,  should  undertake 
to  add  another  episode  during  the 
rescue.  That,  of  course,  might  be- 
come important  in  its  turn. 

It  did.  At  that  moment  the  door 
of  the  hut  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
ineffective  glimmer  of  a  lantern  tried 
to  pierce  the  rain  and  lost  its  way. 

** Who's  there?"  a  harsh  voice 
shouted.  "What  are  you  doing  with 
those  horses?" 

"Stand  still.  Sergeant,"  the  Cap- 
tain said  sharply,  as  though  he  were 
speaking  to  his  horse.  *  **  I  'm  trjring 
to  tie  my  horse  by  yours,  and  then  I  'm 
coming  in  to  get  warm,"  he  called 
aloud. 

Then  to  an  improvised  tune  he  sang 
softly, 

**I  'm  going  in. 
You  wait  outside. 
If  I  don't  come 
And  call  you  in 
In  ten  minutes, 
Ride  off  to  post 
And  bring  a  company  of  men 
Fast  as  you  can. 
Don't  try  to  run 
The  horses  off. 
They  '11  be  on  watch. 
Don't  bat  an  eye 
Till  I  'm  inside." 

By  this  time  he  had  finished  tying 
his  horse,  and,  still  cheerfully  hum- 
ming his  little  tune,  he  followed  the 
path  made  by  the  lantern,  and  entered 
the  hut. 


*'  I  got  caught  by  the  night  and  the 
rain,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat  to 
shake  the  water  from  it,  '*and  so  I 
made  for  this  shelter.  I  see  you  did 
the  same.  Do  you  object  to  my 
sharing  it  with  you  for  the  night?" 

The  three  men  before  him  (for 
without  apparent  intention  he  had 
so  placed  himself  that  they  could  not 
get  behind  him)  regarded  him  with 
no  special  welcome,  but  one  of  them 
said,  somewhat  sheepishly, 

"Sure  not." 

"I '11  try  not  to  crowd  you,"  the 
Captain  said,  genially,  **I  don't  know 
about  my  horse,  but  I  hope  it  will 
be  all  right.  He  doesn't  kick  or 
bite  — (and  I  wish  I  might  say  as 
much  for  you)  "  he  added,  inaudibly. 

The  man  who  had  answered  before 
laughed,  and  then  glanced  in  some 
embarrassment  at  his  companions. 
They  seemed  to  find  it  some  degrees 
more  difficult  to  make  him  a  show  of 
geniality.  Captain  Graham  devoted 
himself  to  getting  dry  before  the  fire- 
place, where  some  half-soaked  logs 
sputtered  out  a  smoky  heat,  while 
he  tried  with  great  inward  interest 
to  fit  the  men  to  the  names  with 
which  the  country  had  been  ringing 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  The  heavy- 
browed,  sullen  man,  who  glowered  at 
him  with  the  resentful  look  of  a  dis- 
turbed bear,  and  whose  harsh  vojce 
had  hailed  him  from  the  door,  was 
undoubtedly  the  "Denver  Jake," 
who  was  credited  with  being  the  ring- 
leader of  the  gang.  There  was  a 
young  man  in  the  comer  who  bore 
the  same  ear-marks  of  sullenness  and 
resentment  and  who  exactly  fitted 
the  popular  legends  of  Denver  Jake's 
lieutenant.  Black  Jack.  The  third 
man,  who  seemed  to  take  his  cue 
from  the  others,  was  of  the  cheerful, 
easy-going  type  that  may  mean  weak- 
ness or  innocence  or  deviltry,  as  cir- 
cumstances shape  it.  Graham  knew 
that  with  Charley  Vaughan  it  meant 
deviltr}''  and  nothing  less.  He  was  as 
ready  with  his  rifle  as  with  his  easy 
smile,  and  his  air  of  simplicity  covered 
a  recklessness  that  only  a  fool  could 
justify.  His  chief  stock  in  trade  was 
the  fact  that  he  looked  like  a  good- 
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natured,  credulous  farmer.  No  one 
could  ever  be  suspicious  of  a  man  so 
oDviously  designed  by  nattire  to  be 
imposed  upon. 

**It's  a  wet  night,  but  I  think  my 
tobacco  is  dry,"  Graham  said,  pulling 
out  his  pouch.     **Do  you  smoke?'* 

**I  don't  mind,"  said  the  third  man, 
— the  only  one  who  seemed  able  to 
assume  a  carelessness  though  he  had 
it  not. 

But  Denver  Jake  shook  his  head 
without  the  courtesy  of  an  excuse. 
"Better  take  a  look  at  the  horses," 
he  growled  in  an  aside  to  the  young 
man  in  the  comer;  and  Black  Jack 
lurched  out  of  the  room. 

Graham  was  reasonably  certain 
that  Sergeant  Jones  would  have  with- 
drawn to  a  safe  reconnoitring  dis- 
tance, but  he  sauntered  over  to  the 
window  and  rested  his  arms  on  a 
wooden  chair  which  might  serve  to 
smash  a  way  through  the  paneless 
frame  if  necessary.  But  it  wasn't 
necessary.  Black  Jack  returned  in 
due  time  with  no  change  in  his  man- 
ner. A  casual  look  passed  between 
him  and  Denver  Jake. 

''They  're  all  right,"  he  muttered, 
dropping  down  on  the  wooden  stool 
that  flanked  the  fireplace. 

Graham  recalled  that  he  had  tied 
his  own  horse  outside  of  the  two" 
strange  horses.  They  would  be 
justified,  therefore,  in  assuming  that 
he  had  not  recognized  the  three  be- 
yond. Of  course  they  would  give 
him  no  chance  to  recognize  them  in 
the  morning.  Something  was  bound 
to  happen  during  the  night.  He 
could  make  a  fair  guess  at  what  their 
programme  would  be, — ^if  there  were 
no  interference.  He  devoted  some 
moments  to  mental  arithmetic.  If 
Jones  made  good  time,  he  ought  to 
reach  the  post  in  an  hour.  It  would 
take  as  long  to  bring  a  rescuing  party 
back.  It  was  now  nearly  ten.  About 
midnight,  therefore,  there  would  pos- 
sibly be  an  interruption.  If  they 
would  only  refrain  from  bringing  on 
any  little  counterplan  of  their  own 
before  twelve,  all  would  be  well,  and 
the  chances  were  that  they  would 
make  no  move  until  toward  morning. 


just  in  time  to  give  them  a  good  start 
in  getting  on  their  way. 

To  pre-empt  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble, Graham  tried  to  start  a  conver- 
sation, and  in  his  care  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  curiosity  regarding 
his  unintentional  hosts,  their  history, 
future  plans,  or  personal  attributes, 
he  fell  back  upon  an  egotism  that 
would  have  surprised  his  friends. 
But  this  could  not  last  long  when  the 
clock  already  indicated  the  dissipated 
hour  of  ten.  Very  soon  Denver  Jake 
yawned  frankly,  stood  up,  and  shook 
himself. 

"This  is  a  Pullman  sleeper.  Cap- 
tain," he  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
jocularity  that  seemed  more  sinister 
than  his  habitual  suUehness.  ''Don't 
disturb  the  passengers.  I  'm  going  to 
turn  in." 

The  process  seemed  a  simple  one. 
It  consisted  in  adjusting  his  saddle, 
a  blanket,  and  his  long  person  in  the 
least  uncomfortable  relations  to  each 
other  and  the  floor  that  was  possible. 

Vaughan  turned  to  Graham  with  a 
grin. 

"Help  yourself  to  a  bed,  Captain." 

"Thanks.  I  won't  be  difficult  to 
suit,"  said  Graham,  following  the 
example  of  the  others. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  four  men  were 
stretched  out  on  the  floor,  their  feet 
to  the  fire,  with  only  the  smoky 
glare  of  the  half-burned  log  on  the 
hearth  to  break  the  darkness  and 
the  occasional  sputtering  of  the  wet 
fibres  to  break  the  silence. 

Graham  had  thrown  himself  down 
by  the  inner  wall.  It  put  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  door,  but  it  gave 
him  a  wall  to  his  back,  which  was 
a  strategic  advantage  not  to  be  de- 
spised. It  was  no  part  of  his  plan 
to  go  to  sleep.  Apart  from  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  alert  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  men  about  him,  he  must 
be  ready  when  Jones  came  up.  But 
he  allowed  his  breathing  to  deepen 
into  the  regular  rhythm  of  the  tired 
sleeper,  and  presently  his  ear  assured 
him  that  the  others  were  either  asleep 
or  were  simulating  sleep  as  carefully 
as  he  was. 

He  lay  still,  listening  for  the  faintest 
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sound  that  should  tell  him  of  outside 
affairs,  when  presently,  to  his  utter 
amazement,  he  heard  a  child's  voice 
say. 

*'Muwer!" 

He  held  his  breath.  The  sound 
came  through  a  chink  in  the  wall  of 
logs  by  which  he  was  lying.  He  had 
taken  for  granted  that  the  room  he 
was  in  was  the  whole  of  the  hut,  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  hasty 
in  this  conclusion.  He  turned  over, 
with  a  sleeper's  heavy  sigh,  and  lis- 
tened intently,  and  this  was  the 
amazing  conversation  that  he  heard : 

**Muvver!"  A  little  more  in- 
sistently. 

A  woman's  sleepy  voice  made  some 
inarticulate  murmur.  It  evidently 
did  not  satisfy  the  child,  for  the  voice 
persisted. 

'*Muvver.     It 's  night." 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is,  honey.  Go  to 
sleep." 

**But  I  forgetted  to  say  my  pway- 


ers. 
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"You  were  asleep  when  we  got 
here.     Hush  now." 

"But  it  isn't  mo'nin'  yet,  is  it 
niuvver?" 

"No." 

"If  I  get  my  pwayers  said  befo' 
mo'nin',  will  God  fink  it  is  all 
wight?" 

"Oh,  yes;  you  can  say  them  to 
yourself." 

"No,  I  want  to  kneel  down  and  say 
'em  out  loud." 

"  Sh !    You  '11  wake  the  men." 
Wot  men  ? " 

The  men  sleeping  in  the  other 
room  where  father  is." 

"I  won't  say  'em  so  vewy  loud, 
dest  a  little  loud,  like  vis.  Maybe  ven 
God  won't  fink  how  late  it  is.  Will 
He,  muwer?"   . 

"Oh,  goodness!"  The  mother's 
weary  voice  was  half  a  groan  and  half 
a  soft  laugh .  "  Kneel  up  in  bed,  then, 
and  say  them." 

"Don't  I  have  to  kneel  down  on  ve 
floor?" 

We  *re  on  the  floor  now,  honey!" 
Maybe  He  won't  see  in  ve  dark 
how  I  'm  kneeling.  Will  He,  muwer? 
Is  it  dark  clear  up  to  ve  sky?    But 
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it  is  n't  dark  on  ve  ower  side  of  ve 
sky,  is  it? 

*  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pway  ve  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  sould  die  befo'  I  wake,    • 
I  pway  ve  Lord  my  soul  to  take.* 

Sail  I  say  my  extwa  pwayers,  muv- 
ver?" 

"  Not  to-night.  Now  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep." 

"Wot  place  is  vis,  muwer?" 

"Sh!    Go  to  sleep." 

"Vis  is  a  nawful  hard  bed,  is  n't  it, 
muwer?  Is  it  always  so  awful  dark 
like  vis  in  ve  middle  of  ve  night? 
Ain't  you  awful  glad  I  'm  here,  muv- 
ver,  so  you  need  n't  be  afwaid  in  ve 
dark?" 

"Now  shut  your  eyes  and  shut 
your  mouth  and  go  to  sleep  and 
don't  you  say  another  word." 

The  energy  of  this  command  seemed 
effective,  for  after  one  or  two  inarticu- 
late little  murmurs,  nothing  more 
came  through  the  chink  in  the  wall. 

But  Graham  found  no  difficulty 
now  in  keeping  himself  awake.  The 
interruption  had  been  too  amazing. 
A  woman  and  child  travelling  with 
these  cattle-lifters,  and,  at  that,  a 
child  with  an  unswervable  habit  of 
saying  evening  prayers — it  would 
have  been  beyond  belief  if  Graham 
had  not  already  discovered  that  the 
things  beyond  believing  about  human 
nature  are  the  only  things  that  are 
always  true.  The  real  meaning  of  it 
probably  involved  one  of  those  m3rs- 
teries  of  the  outlaw  nature  which  are 
forever  -incomprehensible  to  the  nor- 
mal mind.  The  essential  fact  was 
that  the  woman  and  child  were  here. 
Captain  Graham  was  not  considered 
a  weak  man  by  his  regiment,  but 
where  children  were  concerned  he 
was  as  running  water.  Almost  any 
kind  of  a  child  could  wrap  him  around 
its  littlest  finger,  and  here  he  had 
sent  Sergeant  Jones  on  an  errand 
that  was  going  to  bring  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  a  baby  that  could  n't  pronounce 
"th"!  What  did  a  few  horses  more 
or  less  matter,  compared  with  that? 
The  Captain's  eyes  were  staring  hard 
into  the  dark,  tr)ring  to  see  a  way 
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through  the  tangle,  when  a  faint 
sound  outside  made  him  sit  up  softly. 
Some  one  was  moving  around  the  hut 
so  quietly  that  it  had  not  awakened 
the  sleepers  on  the  floor.  Jones  had 
made  good  time.  The  Captain  slid 
softly  to  the  door,  stepped  out, — 
and  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  two 
men  who  were  guarding  the  doorway 
outside. 

**You  blank  fools,"  he  said,  in  a 
fierce  whisper,  "don't  you  see  that 
I  'm  Captain  Graham?" 

"Beg  your  pardon.  Captain,"  mur- 
mured an  unfamiliar  voice.  "I  did 
n't  see  your  uniform  in  the  dark. 
We  did  n't  know  you  were  here." 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  the 
surprised  Captain,  peering  at  the 
civilians  who  were  moving  about  him. 

"Well,  I  guess  most  of  us  left  our 
names  at  home  for  safe  keeping," 
drawled  the  man  under  his  breath. 
"If  you  *11  wait  a  moment,  you  won't 
need  to  ask  questions." 

It  seemed  less  than  a  moment.  At 
a  signal  a  dozen  men  rushed  inside.' 
There  was  a  brief  but  violent  struggle, 
and  before  the  turmoil  had  fairly 
begun,  the  three  men  with  whom 
Graham  had  lain  down  to  sleep  were 
dragged  outside  by  their  captors, 
their  hands  bound  behind  them. 
The  sky  had  cleared  by  this  time, 
and  the  faint  chill  light  that  sifted 
down  out  of  the  upper  regions  showed 
a  scene  that  Graham  understood 
only  too  well.  A  local  committee  of 
vigUantes  had  fallen  on  the  "gang," 
bent  on  administering  what  they 
called  justice  after  the  unwritten  code 
of  lawless  communities.  In  reality 
it  was  a  mob,  bent  on  a  man-hunt. 
Graham  understood  the  psychology 
of  the  situation  too  well  to  attempt 
any  remonstrance  at  that  instant. 
He  waited,  watchful  and  sUent,  to 
get  the  temper  of  the  crowd. 

But  if  he  was  sUent,  Denver  Jake 
was  not.  That  worthy  was  making 
the  air  tingle  with  the  expostulations 
of  outraged  innocence. 

"Why,  oh  citizens,  do  you  attack  a 
peaceful  settler,  travelling  across  coun- 
tty  with  his  family  on  a  quest  for 
land?    Why,  in  the  complex  myster- 


ies of  fallible  htiman  ratiocination, 
should  you  confuse  me  with  a  horse- 
thief?"  might  be  considered  a  polite 
and  expurgated  paraphrase  of  his 
remarks. 

His  acting  was  not  of  the  best,  but 
Captain  Graham,  with  his  mind  on 
the  child  in  the  hut,  resolved  in- 
stantly to  support  him  to  the  drop 
of  the  curtain.  Whatever  the  facts 
were,  these  vigilantes  were  not  the 
men  to  pass  upon  them. 

"You  fellows  are  pretty  slick,"  he 
said  drily,  "but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  too  smart.  What  made  you 
think  these  men  were  horse-thieves, 
anyhow?  That  string  of  cavalry 
horses  I  am  taking  back  to  post?" 

Denver  Jake  stopped  swearing  and 
looked  attentively  at  Captain  Gra- 
ham. 

"We  didn't  know  you  were  here. 
Captain,"  said  one  of  the  vigilantes 
apologetically,  "and  if  you  say  those 
horses  are  yours,  of  course  that  goes. 
But  these  men  seem  mighty  like  the 
men  we  want  to  get  hold  of.  There 
have  been  too  many  mysterious 
disappearances  among  our  horses 
lately  to  make  it  wise  for  any  one  to 
be  hanging  around  who  can't  show 
his  title  clear." 

"Do  horse-thieves  generally  travel 
with  their  families?"  asked  Graham 
scornfully.  "There's  a  woman  and 
a  baby  in  the  back  room  in  there." 

"Oh,  I  say!"  gasped  some  one,  and 
another  man  laughed. 

"You  might  at  least  give  them  a 
reasonable  chance  to  tell  you  who 
they  are  and  what  they  are  here  for, 
before  you  make  fools  of  yourselves 
any  further,"  he  added,  with  a  cool 
contempt  that  bit  a  sense  of  possible 
folly  into  them. 

Denver  Jake  was  not  slow  to  catch 
the  cue. 

"That 's  wot  I ' ve  been  a-sayin',"  he 
protested.  "Give  a  feller  a  chance. 
I  'm  William  Stein,  that 's  who  I  am, 
and  if  you  '11  come  back  with  me  to 
Texas,  I  '11  prove  it.  This  is  my  son, 
Jack  Stein,  and  yon  is  my  wife's 
brother.  Hank  Thome.  His  wife  and 
baby  is  in  thar.  We-all  are  a-goin' 
to  take  up  land,  and  here  you-all 
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come  and  treat  us  like  blank  horse- 
thieves.  I  call  it  a  nice  way  to  treat 
strangers, " 

**Where's  your  outfit?"  asked  the 
leader  of  the  vigilantes,  crisply. 

"Broke  down  this  afternoon  on  the 
mountain  back  yonder,  just  as  the 
rain  came  on.  Had  to  leave  and 
come  on  a-horseback,  and  we  stopped 
here  on  account  of  the  kiddy, *' 

**How  did  you  know  about  this 
place?" 

**  A  man  told  us  to  look  for  it." 

VAnd  how  did  vou  come  to  have 
these  cavalry  horses  in  tow?" 

"Them  aint  oum.  This  army  man 
had  them  in  tow.  We-all  just  hap- 
pened to  come  along  the  same  time 
as  he  did, — strike  me  dead  if  it  aint 
so.     Only  two  of  them  horses  is  oum. ' ' 

"You  say  those  horses  are  yours, 
Captain?" 

"Yes.  I  am  here  to  take  them 
back  to  post." 

There  was  a  moment's  embarrassed 
silence  before  some  one  drawled 

"Well,  they  *re  cheap  at  the  price ! " 

The  crowd  laughed,  and  Denver 
broke   in  with, 

"  Strike  me  dead  if  I  ever  see  them 
horses  before!" 

"Guess  you  did  n't  notice  I  was  in 
the  crowd,  did  you,  Jake?"  asked  a 
man,  pushing  himself  to  the  front. 

"Denver  Jake  looked  him  steadily 
in  the  eye. 

"Nope.  Can't  say  I  did.  And 
can't  say  it  makes  much  difference  to 
me  whar  you  be.     Whar  do  you  come 

"You  never  saw  me  before,  did  you, 
Jake?" 

"  Never  set  eyes  on  you, — if  it  *s  me 
you  mean  by  Jake,  which  it  aint  my 
name." 

The  man  turned  to  the  crowd 
which  had  been  almost  quiet  in  its 
interest  in  this  colloquy. 

"This  is  Denver  Jake,  all  right," 
he  said  in  positive  tones.  "I  saw 
him  often  enough  in  the  saloons  in 
Denver.  And  that  is  Black  Jack 
Ginzberg,  and  I  know  him.  And  this 
is  Charley  Vaughan  that  shot  Jim 
Burke,  ai^d  he's  a  cattle  thief  from 
way  back." 


"That's  a  lie,"  said  the  man  he 
called  Vaughan,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  His  yoice  was  gentle  and  his 
manner  almost  casual.  "I  'm  Henry 
Thome,  from  Texas,  and " 

"And  you  're  looking  for  land,  and 
your  wagon  broke  down  this  after- 
noon," said  a  voice  in  the  crowd, 
mimicking  his  drawling  speech. 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  easily. 
His  face  wore  an  habitual  smile.  It 
made  him  look  insolently  careless. 
Graham,  watching  him  closely,  was 
puzzled.  Was  it  carelessness  or  ig- 
norance? Then  he  put  that  question 
from  him.  The  child, — ^that  was  the 
one  matter  to  be  considered.  The 
father  might  be  bad, — might  be  a 
fool, — ^might  be  merely  unfortunate. 
That  was  an  affair  between  himself 
and  his  destiny.  But  the  child, — 
that  was  Graham's  affair,  just  now. 
He  held  himself  quiet  and  watchful, 
while  the  crowd  swayed  and  hummed 
with  the  unreason  which  is  the  soul 
of  a  mob.  The  hum  grew,  till  no  one 
heard  what  any  one  else  was  saying, 
so  that  their  utterances  were  mere 
sounds  and  words  and  wavings  of 
arms  tossed  into  a  sea  upon  which 
sense  was  shipwrecked. 

"Gammon ! — He 's  stringing  us  fine ! 
— ^Tim  knows  them,  don't  you  hear? — 
Wait?  No,  we  don't  wait.— What  '11 
we  wait  for? — ^We  've  got  them  where 
we  want  them,  all  right.  He  says 
'so? — ^Who  savs  so? — Who'll  take  his 
word? — What  are  we  here  for,  any- 
how? This  aint  no  Sunday-school  " 
picnic ! 

A  voice  made  itself  heard  above 
the  clamor. 

"If  there's  a  woman  inside,  ask 
her." 

"That's  the  idea.  Keep  quiet, 
boys,  till  we  hear  what  the  woman 
has  to  say,"  said  the  man  who  seemed 
to  be  the  leader. 

Four  men  went  in  with  him,  and 
Graham  followed  without  invitation. 
He  had  no  intention  of  missing  a 
word  of  this. 

A  white-faced  woman,  holding  a 
shawl  about  her,  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  evidently  tiying 
to    understand   the    nature    of    this 
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menacing  midnight  interruption. 
To  her  skirts  clung  a  little  girl  of 
about  five,  with  eyes  of  heavenly 
wonder  and  sleepiness. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said 
the  vigilante  deferentially,  "but  can 
you  tell  us,  to — ^to  settle  a  bet, — 
where  your  husband  got  those  horses? 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  identifica- 
tion, you  see." 

She  met  the  question  with  a  look 
of  startled  caution. 

Why  don't  you  ask  him?" 
Weil,  there  seemed  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  so  we  thought 
we  *d  let  you  settle  it.  Your  husband 
knows,  of  course,  that  we  are  going 
to  take  your  word  for  it." 

Her  eyes  did  not  leave  his  face,  but 
she  pressed  her  lips  hard  together. 
It  was  perfectly  evident  to  aU  that, 
not  knowing  what  tale  her  husband 
might  have  told,  she  feared  to  commit 
herself  to  any  statement.  Graham 
saw,  further,  that  under  the  caution 
of  the  moment  was  a  great  weariness, 
as  though  the  situation  were  worn 
threadbare  by  experience,  and  a 
dogged  patience,  quite  destitute  of 
hope  or  cheer. 

"I  think  you  must  settle  it  among 
yourselves,"  she  said  at  last,  coldly, 
and  made  as  though  she  would  return 
to  the  inner  room. 

"If  the  truth  will  help  him, you'd 
better  tell  us,  Mrs.  Vaughan,"  the 
vigilante  warned.  "Things  are  look- 
ing kind  of  shady." 

She  stopped,  and  turned  to  look  at 
him  with  that  same  hesitating  caution 
for  a  moment  before  she  said, 

"That  is  not  my  name." 

"What  is  your  name,  madam?"  he 
asked,  quickly. 

"Ask  him,  not  me,"  she  answered 
as  swiftly.  "  I  'U  back  him  up  in  any- 
thing he  says."  And  she  swept  out 
of  the  room  with  an  air  which  even 
the  paltry  surroundings  could  not 
rob  of  dignity. 

"Say,  I'm  out  of  this,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  turning  on  his  heel. 

But  the  leader  bent  down  and 
smiled  at  the  child,  who  had  Ungered 
to  stare  with  fearless  wonder  at  the 
strangers. 


"What's  your  name,  little  girl?" 
he  asked,  engagingly. 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer, 

•  *  Dottie  Fawn.     Wot 's  yours  ? " 

"I  guess  that  's  enough,"  said  the 
leader,  grimly.  "Captain,  this  isn't 
your  affair.  Will  you  stay  in  here 
while  we — ^have  a  consultation  out- 
side?" 

"No,"  said  Graham.  He  was  out- 
side with  the  first  man. 

"Mrs.  Vaughan  does  n't  know  what 
story  Charley  has  told,  so  she  declines 
to  commit  herself,"  said  the  spokes- 
man, drily.  "  Now,  boys,  we  were  n't 
figuring  on  running  up  against  a 
woman  in  this  deal,  and  I  know  just 
how  you  feel  about  it.  But  the  point 
is  that  the  woman  did  n't  make  any 
difference  when  Jim  Burke  was  killed. 
How  much  difference  does  she  make 
now?" 

There  was  an  embarrassed  sUence, 
and  Graham,  watching  the  crowd, 
thought  he  saw  his  opportunity.  He 
jumped  upon  a  stone  and  sent  his 
imperative  voice  ringing  across  the 
hesitating  mob. 

"Men,  don't  disgrace  yourselves 
by  an  attack  on  a  woman  and  child. 
L^t    the    law .  take    care   of    these 


men, 

"  The  law  won't  give  no  heed  to  the 
woman  and  child, — ^why  should  we?" 
some  one  shouted  back,  and  another 
voice  cut  in  sharply, 

"We  make  the  law  in  this  county." 

The  indistinguishable  confusion  of 
sounds  which  is  the  voice  of  a  mob 
swelled  suddenly  and  ominously,  and 
the  man  called  Vaughan  looked  ner- 
vously at  Denver  Jake.  Jake  un- 
derstood quite  as  well  as  he  did  the 
menace  in  the  rvunble,  and  he  began 
an  expostulation  of  which  the  matter 
was  much  more  humble  than  the 
manner.  It  did  not  have  a  mollifying 
effect  on  the  crowd.  They  wanted 
an  excuse  for  violence,  and  their  im- 
patience of  the  check  they  had 
received  made  them  ready  to  find  the 
flimsiest  excuse  sufficient. 

"Choke  him  off,"  some  one  said 
roughly.     "Who's  got  the  rope?" 

There  was  a  rush  and  hustle,  and 
in  a  moment  an  ominous  noose  had 
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been  thrown  over  the  neck  of  each  of 
the  three  men.  Graham's  hand  slid 
to  his  belt,  but  a  vice-like  grip  caught 
his  wrist,  and  a  voice  in  his  ear  said, 

"Don't  try  to  interfere.  Captain, 
We're  delegated  to  see  that  you 
don't." 

**  Are  you  going  to  hang  those  men 
without  knowing  for  sure  who  and 
what  they  are?**  he  demanded. 

"No.  We  are  going  to  hang  theih 
because  we  do  know  who  they  are." 

"And  the  child " 

"Will  be  better  off.  We'll  look 
after  them, — ^which  is  more  than  the 
law  would  do." 

"But,"  he  began  in  desperation, 
when  his  qiiick  ear  caught  a  sound — 
far  away  but  to  him  unmistakable — 
that  resolved  his  bafflement.  He 
knew  that  he  could  hold  them  in 
parley  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Who  is  going  to  look  after  them? " 
he  asked  sharply.  "I  tell  you  I 
protest  against  leaving  them  shut  up 
in  there,  like  caged  birds,  while  you 
ride  off  on  this  murderer's  errand.  It 
will  be  a  disgrace  you  can  never 
live  down, " 

"Who  appointed  you  general  mana- 
ger?" some  one  asked  roughly. 

But  the  leader  was  evidently  anx- 
ious to  avoid  any  just  criticism.  "A 
committee  will  look  after  the  woman 
and  child,  and  save  them  from  any- 
thing unpleasant.  Here, — "  He 
moved  among  the  crowd,  with  a  pri- 
vate word,  to  one  and  another,  and 
three  men  drew  apart  near  the  door 
of  the  cabin.  The  prisoners  were 
quiet  now.  Possibly  the  men  who 
guarded  them  could  have  explained 
why. 

But  by  this  time  the  far-away  sound 
which  Graham  had  caught  had  come 
so  near  that  the  others  could  not  fail 
to  hear  it.  It  was  the  even  beat  of 
the  feet  of  fast-ridden  horses.  The 
mob 'fell  into  sudden  silence.  They 
had  not  expected  either  reinforce- 
ments or  opposition,  and  this  warning 
clatter  took  them  by  surprise. 

"  Soldiers  from  the  post,"  some  one 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "They'll  go 
by." 

On  the  instant  a  muffling  hand- 


kerchief was  twisted  over  Graham's 
mouth,  and  a  dozen  strong  arms  half 
lifted  him  inside  the  hut.  The  attack 
had  been  so  sudden  that  he  could  have 
oflEered  no  resistance  if  he  had  wished 
to.  But  as  he  was  quite  confident, 
that  the  soldiers  from  the  post  would 
not  "go  by,"  he  did  not  make  the 
attempt.  He  could  afEord  to  wait 
now. 

And  in  a  minute  the  squad  which 
had  come  up  the  gulch  road  swung 
aside,  in  response  to  a  few  short,  sharp 
orders,  and  had  formed  a  cordon 
around  the  crowd. 

"Where  's  Captain  Graham?"  de- 
manded the  officer  in  command. 

"Oh,  I  believe  he  is  inside,"  said 
the  leader  of  the  mob,  suavely. 
"Shall — ah — shall  I  take  in  your 
card?" 

But  Graham  made  this  ceremony 
unnecessary  by  appearing  himself  at 
the  door,  while  his  escort  of  honor 
remained  modestly  in  the  background. 

"You  came  in  good  time,  Mr. 
Daly,"  he  said  to  the  lieutenant. 
"You  will  take  charge  of  the  three 
prisoners,  and  guard  them  against 
escape  or  rescue.  Sergeant  Jones 
you  will  bring  up  the  horses  from  the 
shed,  and  escort  the  lady  and  little 
girl.  Madam,  have  you  any  belong- 
ings you  will  wish  to  take  with  you? " 

"Nothing  but  wha^t  I  have  here," 
the  woman  said  quietly.  She  was 
fully  dressed,  and  so  was  the  child. 
"Where  are  we  going? " 

"To  the  post.  I  am  going  to  put 
you  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Jones. 
Can  you  take  the  little  girl  before 
you?" 

Yes.   Is  my  husband  coming?" 
Yes,"  he  said,  coldly,  and  turned 
away. 

The  vigilantes  had  drawn  diffidently 
back  to  where  the  shadowing  trees 
made  them  practically  indistinguish- 
able. Captain  Graham  gave  a  few 
orders,  so  quick  and  unintelligible 
that  the  by-standers  understood  them 
chiefly  by  their  eflEects;  but  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  what  the  effects 
were  going  to  be.  When  the  little 
company  of  mounted  men  clattered 
off  in  the  gray  light,  the  vigilantes' 
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claim  had  been  most  efEectively 
"jumped,"  and  their  erstwhile  pris- 
oners were  safely  encircled  by  the 
military  arm  of  the  service.  The 
disconcerted  mob  watched  them  with 
mingled  feelings,  but  to  show  that 
they  harbored  no  malice,  they  sent 
a  ringing  cheer  for  Captain  Graham 
down  the  road  after  him. 

But  Graham  was  by  no  means 
happy.  The  men  had  been  rescued 
from  lawless  violence,  which  was  well ; 
but  he  was  now  boimd  by  the  turn 
events  had  taken  to  hand  them  over 
to  the  officers  of  the  law, — and  would 
the  outcome  be  any  happier  for  Dot- 
tie?  The  penalty  for  the  habit  of 
stealing  horses  was  not  a  light  one  in 
that  section,  whether  pronounced  by 
the  self-organized  administrators  of 
local  sentiment,  or  the  more  formal 
tribunals  of  justice.  Vaughan  was 
not  only  a  notorious  horse-thief,  but 
he  was  the  known  slayer  of  Jim  Burke. 
He  richly  deserved  the  rigors  of  the 
law,  but — ^there  was  Dottie.  Graham 
groaned  in  spirit  at  the  part  that  had 
been  forced  upon  him.  He  rode  up 
to  this  most  undesired  prisoner,  and 
at  a  sign  the  soldier  guarding  him 
fell  back. 

**  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Vaughan," 
he  said  in  an  undertone. 

"My  name  is  Thome,  captain,"  said 
the  man,  gently. 

"Are  you  going  to  keep  that  up? 
Can  you?" 

"I  've  kept  it  up  some  thirty-odd 
years  already,"  the  man  said,  medi- 
tatively. 

**  But  that  man  in  the  crowd  iden- 
tified you  positively  as  Charley 
Vaughan." 

"Yes,  I  heard  him.  Some  people 
have  a  careless  way  of  shobting  off 
things  like  that  and  making  trouble. 
He  was  clear  off." 

"And  the  little  girl  said  Vaughan." 

"  Who  ?— Dot  ?  Oh,  no,  she  did  n't. 
She  probably  said  Fawn,  but  that  *s 
because  she  finds  her  daddy's  name 
too  Thorny  to  pronounce  unless  she 
strips  off  the  prickers." 

Graham  watched  him  closely. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  establish 
hat  fa«t  before  a  court?  * 


"Oh,  yes,  if  the  coiut  gives  me 
time.  If  the  gentleman  you  name  is 
known  hereabouts,  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  prove  at  least  that  I  am 
not  him.  I  cannot  claim  his  ac- 
quaintance myself, — much  less  his 
identity." 

"  If  that  *s  the  truth,"  said  Graham, 
slowly,  "you  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
coming  with  me  to  the  post." 

"It 's  the  truth  all  right  enough," 
the  man  said,  without  resentment. 
"I  never  supposed  I  was  of  enough 
importance  to  have  my  identity 
questioned, — ^but  I  suppose  it  is  the 
other  fellow  who  is  of  importance, 
eh?" 

"Exactly.  Do  you  mind  telling 
me,  Mr.  Thome,  how  you  fell  in  with 
Denver  Jake?" 

"The  man  who  called  himself  Stein? 
Why,  he  and  the  other  man  came 
across  us  yesterday  afternoon,  where 
we  had  broken  down  on  the  mountain 
as  he  told  you,  and  they  told  us  about 
that  hut  where  we  could  spend  the 
night  better  than  in  the  open.  They 
seemed  to  know  the  roads  here- 
abouts,  " 

"They  do.     None   better." 

"So  I  was  glad  to  have  their 
company." 

"But  he  claimed  to  be  your  brother- 
in-law,  and  you  did  not  contradict 
him." 

*  *  Yes,  I  know.  Stein — or  whatever , 
his  name  is — told  me  there  was  some 
ill-feeling  against  him  here,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  get  away  quietly  without 
any  bother.  He  said  that  the  soldiers 
were  watching  some  of  the  roads  for 
him,  and  he  had  had  to  come  by  round- 
about ways  and  double  on  his  own 
tracks.  He  allowed  it  would  be  an 
accommodation  if  I  would  let  him 
travel  with  me  for  a  bit,  and  pass 
himself  off  as  a  friend  of  mine  from 
Texas.  I  said  I  did  n't  mind,  so  long 
as  he  did  his  own  lying." 

"You  did  n't  suspect,  then,  that 
they  were  horse-thieves?" 

"Oh,  well — ^it  was  n't  my  affair." 

"It  came  pretty  near  to  being  your 
affair  when  they  were  going  to  hang 
you  because  of  it." 

"Oh,  I  guess  they  would  n't  have 
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gone  so  far  as  to  hang  me, "  said  the 
man,  easily. 

Graham  looked  at  him,  amazed. 

**  If  you  thought  they  would  n't,  you 
never  made  a  riskier  mistake  in  your 
life.  Horse-thieves  get  short  shift  in 
this  country.  Could  n't  you  see  there 
was  no  joke  about  that  mob?" 

**  Well, — I  hated  like  sin  to  go  back 
on  the  fellow^  after  I  had  given  him 
my  word." 

Graham  looked  into  the  easy-going, 
smiling  countenance  of  the  man,  and 
in  a  flash  of  comprehension  he  under- 
stood the  look  of  tragedy  in  the  face  of 
the  wife.  This  was  what  she  had  to 
reckon  with  in  all  the  comings  and 
goings  of  her  life, — this  good-natured 
folly  and  amiable  incompetence,  skirt- 
ing the  edge  of  complete  disaster  to 
the  family  for  the  sake  of  the  ap- 
proval of  a  dubious  stranger.  What 
must  it  mean  to  have  that  contin- 
gency worn  threadbare  by  experience? 
Impatiently  he  pushed  his  horse  on 
and  joined  the  woman,  who  rode  ahead. 
In  the  gray  light,  the  weary  look  of  dog- 
ged patience  on  her  face  seemed  to  have 
swallowed  vp  every  other  expression. 

**Your  husband  tells  me  that  his 
name  is  Henry  Thome,**  he  said, 
abruptly.  **  There  was  a  question  of 
his  identity  which  I  wish  could  have 
been  answered  before.** 

She  had  lifted  her  down-bent  head, 
and  was  looking  at  him  with  uncon- 
cealed relief  in  her  eyes. 

**Then  is  the  trouble  all  straight- 
ened out?**  she  asked. 

*'  It  will  be,  as  soon  as  he  can  estab- 
lish that  he  really  is  Henry  Thome. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  he  has  told 
the  truth  about  that.  The  truth  will 
come  out  very  soon,  in  any  case.** 

'*0h,  yes,  that  is  the  truth,**  she 
said,  with  a  directness  that  was  con- 
vincing. **But  I  thought  he  was 
trying  to  conceal  his  name.*' 

**Why  should  he?** 

**  There  were  debts  not  paid, — ^he 
thought  that  a  new  country  would 
give  him  a  better  chanc6, — I  didn't 
know  but  what  he  might  be  arrested 
for  that, ** 

**  No,  they  were  after  another  man, 
and  mistook  your  husband  for  him. 


I  am  sorry  you  have  had  all  this 
trouble.  He  told  the  truth  in  such 
a  way  that  no  one  believed  him.** 

Her  lip  curled  slightly;  he  coidd 
not  guess  whether  her  scorn  was  for 
his  implied  S3rmpathy  or  for  herself. 

"He  says  a  woman  cannot  under- 
stand a  man*s  reasons  for  doing  this 
or  that,**  she  said,  in  level  tones. 
"And  I  know  for  myself  that' when  a 
man  is  driving,  a  woman  must  either 
let  the  reins  alone  or — ^take  them  into 
her  own  hands  once  for  all.** 

Graham*s  heart  swelled  with  an 
aching  pity  that  was  less  for  the 
woman  beside  him  than  for  the  hu- 
manity which  for  the  moment  she 
seemed  to  represent.  The  reaction 
from  the  violent  emotions  of  the  night 
had  left  him  depressed,  and  now, 
following  that  uprush  of  latent  sav- 
agery, came  this  equally  disheartening 
revelation  of  human  futility.  Evil 
may  bring  about  its  own  destruction 
in  time,  but  what  hope  or  comfort  is 
there,  between  the  rising  and  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  for  those  caught  in 
"the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance?" 

"Let  me  take  the  little  girl,'*  he 
said,  after  an  awkward  silence. 

Dottie  let  herself  be  lifted  from  her 
mother's  arms  with  the  unprotesting 
acquiescence  of  the  child  accustomed 
to  the  exigencies  of  travel,  and  when 
she  recognized  the  strength  and  se- 
curity of  the  arms  that  held  her,  she 
yielded  with  a  contented  nestling. 

"  Aint  vis  a  funny  kind  of  a  time?** 
she  asked,  with  cheerful  loquacity. 
"  *Taint  weal  night,  is  it?  An'  it  aint 
weal  daytime.  I  guess  I  never  was 
out  widin*  in  ve  betweentime  befo*. 
Is  vis  a  new  day  dest  beginnin*?** 

Captain  Graham  caught  her  close. 

"Yes,  Dottie,  that  's  it,**  he  said. 

Her  baby  lips  had  given  the  answer 
he  needed  to  blow  away  the  depression 
of  his  thoughts.  Violence  and  un- 
reason and  savagery  lay  hidden  in  the 
night  behind  him,  human  failure  and 
folly  and  crime  rode  cheerlessly  be- 
side him,  but — ^the  Child  meant  the 
new  day  just  beginning.  In  spite  of 
failure  and  folly  and  crime,  hope  is 
forever  renewed  for  the  race  with  the 
new  day  that  the  Child  brings  in. 
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By  HERBERT  QUICK 
v.— THE  LONG  LOOK  FORWARD  IN  TRA.NSPORTATION 


HIS  is  the  day  of 
the  long  look  for- 
ward in  matters  of 
material  resources. 
A  basic  change  of 
attitude  is  being 
assumed  by  the 
world's  thought, 
or  we  should  not  be  taking  serious 
account  of  such  things  as  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  coal  supply,  the  dwindling 
forests,  the  sapped  fertility  of  the  soil. 
I  think  it  was  Lord  Kelvin  who  once 
made  some  determinations  as  to  the 
using  up  of  the  guano  and  nitrates, 
and  found  that  the  world  faced  star- 
vation within  calculable  time.  The 
scientists,  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
found  a  way  to  take  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  and  are  now  selling  it  in  competi- 
tion with  the  older  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. Lord  Kelvin's  evil  prophecy 
is  thus  averted — or  at  least  deferred 
until  the  air  itself  shall  be  depleted 
of  nitrogen!  These  racial  ultimates 
ought  to  bring  us  into  S3rmpathy  with 
the  Martians,  who,  if  Percival  Lowell 
speaks  by  the  card,  are  forced  to 
carry  water  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  for  irrigation.  With  them, 
water  itself  has  become  scarce.  The 
problems  which  confront  Us  they  must 
have  met  and  solved  long,  long  ago. 

This  long  look  forward  is  not  for 
the  theorist  only,  but  for  the  states- 
man. Presidential  messages  deal 
with  it,  and  Congress  wrestles  with 
its  dilemmas.  The  Newlands  Bill, 
for  instance,  must  greatly  mystify. 
members  who  see  in  Congressional 
duties  two-year  periods  of  jockeying 
for  advantage  in  the  campaign  for 
another  two-year  period,  and  nothing 
else.     It  provides,  not  only  for  the 


appointment  of  an  official  Inland 
Waterways  Commission,  with  large 
powers,  but  authorizes  examinations 
and  surveys  for  a  complete  conti- 
nental system  of  waterways,  including 
every  river  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  important  lake.  This  in  itself 
is  a  great  new  project;  but  the  bill 
extends  to  surveys  and  plans  for 
connecting  these  rivers  by  canals — 
waterways  where  there  are  now 
"portages"  between  river-systems, — 
and  by  coastal  canals  connecting  tidal 
lakes,  bays,  sounds  and  river-mouths, 
creating  quiet  backwaters,  like  the 
one  proposed  for  navigation  from 
Boston  to  Florida,  and  from  Florida 
to  Texan  ports. 

All  this  is  to  be  done  to  promote 
transportation  on  inland  waterways 
"  by  vessels  of  a  standard  draft  *' ;  and 
**to  consider  and  co-ordinate  the 
questions  of  irrigation,  swamp-land 
reclamation,  clarification  of  streams, 
utilization  of  water-power,  prevention 
of  soil  waste,  protection  of  forests, 
regulation  of  flow,  control  of  floods," 
and  of  transfer  and  trans-shipment 
facilities  for  waterways,  so  that 
people  shipping  by  water  may  not 
be  deprived  of  such  utilities  as  sta- 
tions, freight-houses,  platforms  and 
attendants. 

This  is  not  the  project  of  a  dreamer. 
It  is  a  measure  introduced  by  a  prac- 
tical statesman.  He  disclaims  any 
intention  to  speak  for  anyone  but 
himself;  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  Newlands  Bill  in  large  measure 
represents  the  plans  of  the  Forest 
Service  headed  by  Gifford  Pinchot, 
of  the  water  resources  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey  represented  by 
Marshall    O.    Leighton,   of    the  Re- 
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clamation  Service  in  the  person  of 
Director  Newell,  of  Dr.  McGee  the 
erosion  expert,  of  Secretary  Wilson 
and,  finaUy,  of  President  Roosevelt 
himself. 

The  Newlands  Bill,  like  the  Appa- 
lachian Forest  measiire,  may  not 
pass;  but  there  hes  back  of  each  of 
them  such  an  array  of  arguments 
pointing  to  an  imperative  national 
duty,  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
either  of  them  wholly  to  tail.  Their 
passage  would  mean  the  enthrone- 
ment of  science  and  the  dethronement 
of  the  smaller  and  meaner  politics  of 
many  Washington  services.  It  would 
mean  a  sort  of  revolution — ^and  even 
the  most  beneficent  revolution  never 
has  things  all  its  own  way. 

A  look  at  what  we  have  done  as  to 
waterway  improvement,  and  our  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  will  illustrate  this. 
In  the  fully-developed  waterway  sys- 
tems of  France,  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries — our  competitors  in 
the  world's  markets — there  is  a  mile 
of  waterway  for  every  twenty-three 
square  miles  of  area.  Such  an  exten- 
sion of  shipping  facilities  requires  the 
canalization  of  every  river  capable  of 
being  made  navigable.  Of  this  sort 
of  work  we  have  done  practically 
nothing  in  this  country,  except  in  the 
Pittsburg  shipping  district — the  en- 
tire task  of  making  highways  of  such 
streams  as  the  Wabash,  the  Sacra- 
mento, the  Des  Moines,  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  and  a  hun- 
dred other  rivers  lies  before  us.  The 
Mississippi  valley  alone  has  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  such  streams. 
Business  will  one  day  demand  their 
improvement,  and  they  must  be 
improved. 

We  have  spent  some  $500,000,000 
on  rivers,  lakes  and  harbors,  but  its 
impression  on  the  problem  of  strictly 
inland  waterways  has  been  small. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  harbor 
entrances,  and  oceanic  creeks  which 
make  no  considerable  reach  inland, 
one  wonders  at  the  small  results  of 
river  improvement. 

The  Penobscot  has  a  depth  of  1 1  to 
14  feet  to  Bangor,  27  miles;  but  it 
had  this  as  long  ago  as  1870,  except 


for  slight  obstructions.  The  Kennebec 
affords  seven  feet  44  miles  to  Augusta, 
and  seventeen  feet  to  Gardiner.  And 
this  is  the  tale  of  inland  waterways 
for  Maine — ^work  on  which  was  begun 
as  early  as-  1827.  Vermont,  since 
1836,  has  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
a  ten-foot  channel  from  the  foot  of 
Lake  Champlain  to  Whitehall.  New 
Hampshire  has  only  13  miles  of 
navigable  river  in  the  Cocheco.  Ves- 
sels only  stick  their  noses  into  the 
Merrimac;  and  the  longest  navigable 
stream  in  Massachusetts  is  the  Taun- 
ton, twelve  feet  deep  for  30  miles, 
but  very  narrow.  There  is  a  prospect 
that  the  Connecticut  may  some  time 
be  improved :  something  like  naviga- 
tion sometimes  takes  place  as  ^  far 
up  as  Holyoke — but  it  is  not  a  real 
waterway.  Connecticut  has  a  four- 
teen-foot channel  to  Norwich,  15 
miles  only,  and  50  miles  of  ten-foot 
water  in  the  Connecticut  as  a  result 
of  seventy  years  of  improvement. 
Rhode  Island's  rivers  are  all  bays — 
and  this  tells  the  story  for  New 
England. 

The  United  States  have  given  to 
New  York  eight  miles  of  fifteen-foot 
channel  in  the  Harlem,  and  of  inland 
waterways  this  is  all,  unless  one  in- 
clude the  twenty-six  foot  passage  in 
the  East  River,  and  the  making  of  an 
eighteen-foot  channel  froin  Lake  Erie 
to  Tonawanda  on  the  Niagara.  In 
the  matter  of  rivers  and  canals  the 
Empire  State  has  led  the  way,  and 
stood  on  her  own  foundation. 

New  Jersey  has  the  ten-foot-deep 
Raritan  for  1 2  miles,  and  both  she  and 
Delaware  have  benefited  by  the 
deepening  of  the  Delaware  to  twenty- 
five  feet  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia, 
and  hope  for  the  projectjsd  thirty  feet 
to  Trenton.  Aside  from  the  Ohio 
and  affluents,  Pennsylvania  has  only 
the  Delaware.  The  Susquehanna,  the 
Schuylkill,  "the  blue  Juniata'*— all 
these  are  practically  unnavigable. 
Maryland  has  navigation  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Patapsco  and  the 
Susquehanna,  but  not  far  inland 
except  by  the  bay. 

The  Potomac  affords  twenty-four 
feet  to  Washington,  113  miles,  and  one 
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wonders  why  Washington  is  not  a 
greater  commercial  city.  Virginia 
brings  us  into  that  belt  of  Southern 
States  where  steamers  are  run — in 
river  parlance — **on  a  heavy  dew  "(or 
"wherever  it  is  damp,"  as  Admiral 
Farragut  expressed  it) ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  much  money  on 
brooks  which  may  be  waded.  The 
State  has  some  really  good  rivers, 
however,  striking  quite,  well  inland — 
the  York  twenty-one  feet  deep  to 
West  Point,  45  miles,  the  Rappa- 
hannock which  has  nine  feet  for  106 
miles,  and  the  James  with  its  100 
miles  of  seventeen-foot  channel  to 
Richmond.  The  Mattaponi,  the  Pa- 
munkey,  and  the  Nansemond  are 
under  improvement  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  showing  the  sort  of  navigation 
on  which  the  money  of  the  people  is 
being  expended — ^with  good  reason, 
I  have  no  doubt — the  "projects"  in 
these  South  Atlantic  States  are  in- 
teresting. The  government  project 
on  the  Roanoke  in  North  Carolina 
is  to  secure  five  feet  to  Weldon,  129 
miles;  but  this  is  deep  for  a  Southern 
river.  The  Tar  has  three  feet  for  2  2 
miles,  and  thence  is  "shallow,  except 
in  high  water. "  The  Neuse  and  Trent 
are  "navigable,"  to  Smithfield,  150 
miles;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
nation's  engineers  will  deepen  the 
stream  to  three  feet  for  nine  months 
in  the  year !  It  is  proposed  to  canalize 
the  Cape  Pear  River,  and  to  make  it 
eight  feet  deep  to  Fayetteville,  115 
miles;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
called  "navigable"  with  two  feet  of 
water!  Into  some  of  these  rivers 
Mr.  Leighton  proposes  to  turn  the 
redeeming  flood  of  his  Appalachian 
Forest  reservoir  system. 

These  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
are  all  of  one  class,  in  that  they  run 
fairly  deep  for  about  fifty  miles 
and  then  afford  a  stretch  of  "  heavy- 
dew  **  navigation  for  fifty  miles  far- 
ther— ^two  to  three  feet;  and  that 
they  are  navigated  at  high  water  far 
above  their  low-water  heads  of  navi- 
gation. South  Carolina  has  the  Wac- 
camaw  and  the  Little  Pedee  which  are 
of  this  sort;  and  the  San  tee,  with  its 


two  heads,  the  Congaree  and  Wateree, 
and  the  Great  Pedee,  all  of  which 
the  Appalachian  Forest  reservoir  sys- 
tem would  make  navigable  for  huge 
river  steamers,  though  they  are  now 
not  much  better  than  the  others. 
Work  on  these  streams  has  been  in 
progress  for  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years. 

The  Savannah  has  now  only  three 
feet  of  available  depth  to  Augusta, 
202  miles,  and  the  project  contem- 
plates only  five.  The  Altamaha  affords 
only  thirty  inches  over  its  entire 
length,  and  the  project  is  to  make  it 
three  feet.  The  Oconee  is  in  prac- 
tically the  same  condition,  while  the 
Ocmulgee  has  the  exceptional  depth 
of  five  feet  to  Macon,  two  hundred 
miles.  This  is  the  result  for  Georgia 
to  date,  except  a  few  miles  of  shallows 
in  the  Flint,  and  a  three-foot  navi- 
gation in  the  Chattahoochee. 

In  Florida  we  reach  a  region  of 
changed  physical  geography,  and  in 
the  St.  John's  this  State  has  a  noble 
waterway  navigable  276  n:iiles  to 
Lake  Washington,  and  thirteen  feet 
deep  to  Palatka.  Peninsular  Florida 
has  the  possibilities  of  a  Holland  in 
its  network  of  streams,  the  Oklawaha, 
the  Elissimmee,  the  Caloosahatchee, 
the  Suwanee,  the  Withlacoochee — 
names  the  romance  and  music  of 
which  make  them  worth  mention. 
And  across  the  western  spur  of  the 
State  runs  the  Apalachicola,  six  feet 
deep  for  its  entire  length,  and  leading 
up  into  the  Georgia  shallows  of  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Flint. 

There  was  once  a  project  for  mak- 
ing the  Escambia,  a  Pensacola  Bay 
stream,  five  feet  deep  for  nearly  three 
hundred  miles,  but  the  work  already 
done  seems  to  have  been  lost  through 
failure  of  appropriations.  Such  losses 
are  common. 

In  Alabama  we  come  to  a  very 
important  system  of  waterways — ^a 
sheaf  of  rivers  falling  into  Mobile  Bay, 
of  which  Mobile  is  the  commerical 
port.  The  Mobile  River  and  a  net- 
work of  deep  bayous  carry  ocean  ship- 
ping depths  fifty  miles  inland  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Alabama,  which,  with 
its   afBuents,    constitutes  an  inland 
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waterway  815  miles  in  length,  and  in 
the  Coosa  sweeps  near  enough  to  the 
Tennessee  to  create  demand  for  a  ca- 
nal linking  the  Ohio  system  with  that 
of  Mobile  Bay.  Emptying  into  the 
Mobile  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Alabama's  mouth  is  the  Tombigbee, 
which,  with  the  Black  Warrior  and 
other  affluents,  forms  a  part  of  the 
same  system — some  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  navigation.  These  are  great 
rivers;  yet  the  govenmient  project 
aims  at  only  four-foot  depths  on  the 
lower  Alabama,  and  less  on  the 
branches;  and  a  six-foot  channel  to 
Mobile  from  a  point  on  the  Black 
Warrior  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Birmingham.  The  importance  of 
these  projects  grows  out  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  cotton  country  and  the 
immense  tonnage  of  the  Birmingham 
coal  and  iron  district.  The  Black 
Warrior-Tombigbee-Mobile  waterway 
has  every  prospect  of  duplicating, 
some  day,  the  traffic  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  Ohio  to  and  from  Pittsburg 
— ^in  kind,  if  not  in  volume.  But  while 
the  Ohio-Monongahela  water-traffic 
is  enormous,  that  on  the  Alabama 
streams  is  yet  so  small  as  to  make 
little  impression  on  freight  rates. 
There  are  six  costly  locks  and  dams 
to  be  completed.  This  is  one  of  our 
progressive  bits  of  waterway  work. 

Of  the  rivers  of  southern  Mississippi 
the  Pascagoula  and  its  branches,  the 
Pearl,  the  Wolf  and  the  Jordan  are 
under  improvement — ^and  need  it. 
They  are  of  local  importance,  but  the 
prospect  for  available  depths  very 
far  inland  must  depend  upon  the  force 
of  the  "waterway  movement."  Over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  State  are  the 
Yazoo,  the  Tallahatchie,  Coldwater 
and  Big  Sunflower,  upon  which  we 
have  spent  money,  but  which  are  able 
to  carry  boats  of  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  inches  draft  only.  Government 
work  on  these  Mississippi  streams 
began  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Louisiana  is  the  American  Low 
Countries.  In  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  it  possesses  a  system  of 
internal  waterways  naturally  far  su- 
perior to  that  controlled  by  Holland 
and  Belgium  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhine 


and  Meuse.  The  main  stream  carries 
ocean  depths  for  shipping  from  its 
mouth  to  its  junction  with  the  Red 
River,  offering  terminals  for  trans- 
shipment from  river  to  ocean  carriage 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Branching  off 
to  the  westward  is  the  great  bayou 
system  of  quiet,  deep  streams  flowing 
from  river  to  Gulf  through  plantations 
of  sugar-cane,  rice  and  cotton,  to 
which  the  steamer  is  the  usual  mode 
of  carriage  and  for  which  there  is  no 
question  of  freight  rates  or  of  water- 
ways. Some  of  these  streams  are  so 
clear  of  obstructions,  such  ideal  chan- 
nels, that  they  have  never  bothered 
the  Government  for  appropriations. 
But  the  Bayou  Lafourche,  the  Bayou 
Placquemine,  the  Grand  River  and 
Lake,  the  Pigeon  Bayou  and  Bayou 
Teche,  the  Mermenteau,  the  Calcasieu 
and  others,  besides  similar  streams  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  are 
receiving  appropriations.  These  wa- 
terways have  all  sorts  of  depths  and 
widths,  but  run  much  deeper  than 
those  of  the  Atlantic  slope. 

The  water-front  of  Texas,  like 
everything  Texan,  is  immense  and 
complex.  There  is  a  twenty-three- 
foot  canal,  now  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  from  the  Gulf  to  Port 
Arthur,  and  a  considerable  waterway 
basin  on  the  Sabine  and  Neches 
rivers  tributary  to  it.  Galveston, 
with  her  thirty-foot  harbor,  has  pros- 
pective six-foot  navigation  by  the 
Trinity  several  hundred  miles  to 
Dallas,  well  to  the  north  border  of  the 
State ;  and  easy  canalizing  would  make 
a  great  waterway  of  it.  There  is  an- 
other great  river,  the  Brazos,  whose 
mouth  is  reached  from  Galveston  by 
an  inland  waterway,  mostly  natural, 
which  affords  some  hundreds  of  miles 
of  shallow  navigation  at  least  as  high 
as  Waco.  Like  the  Trinity,  the  Bra- 
zos is  easy  of  improvement,  and  must 
some  day  carry  a  great  traffic.  In 
the  farther  rivers  of  Texas,  we  reach 
the  class  of  streams  for  which  as  yet 
there  seem  to  be  no  plans.  The 
Gaudelupe  has  had  some  improve- 
ment, but  the  Colorado,  the  San 
Antonio,  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  like  the  Platte,  the  Repub- 
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lican  and  the  Dakota,  come  out  of  a 
dry  country,  and  have  not  as  yet 
tempted  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee.  They  may  have  been 
only  waiting.  With  her  projected 
coastal  waterway  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Mississippi  at 
Donaldsonville,  the  Galveston-Hous- 
ton shipping  district,  already  of  im-i 
mense  importance,  would  be  united 
with  every  river  system  of  Texas,  and 
with  that  of  the  Mississippi.  Three 
ports  are  bidding  for  the  headship  of 
the  Gulf  coast.  New  Orleans,  the 
favorite  in  the  betting,  has  the  Missis- 
sippi behind  her.  The  Galveston- 
Houston  district  has  the  great  Texan 
river  system.  Mobile,  an  ambitious 
third,  is  the  port  of  the  BirmiAgham 
district  and  looks  for  greatness  to 
cheap  tide-water  coal  and  iron  by  the 
Tombigbee  waterway,  and  the  cheap 
cement  and  timber  of  the  Alabama 
system.  All  of  these  ports  wait 
breathlessly  for  the  opening  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal. 

Cypress  Bayou,  Sulphur  River — 
these  are  among  the  unknown  streams 
which  make  for  the  manufacture  of 
jokes  when  the  biennial  fight  is  on 
over  Rivers  and  Harbors.  They  run 
into  the  Red  River  and  are  of  some 
present  and  much  prospective  value. 
They  would  be  great  rivers  in  New 
England.  The  Red,  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi  about  midway  of  its 
Louisiana  course,  has  two  outlets  to 
the  Gulf  for  shipping — the  regular 
Mississippi  way  and  the  anomalous 
Atchafsdaya  route,  which  flows  out  of 
the  Red  at  Alexandria,  and  cuts 
through*  to  Atchafalaya  Bayou,  an 
arm  of  the  Gulf,  in  quite  an  indepen- 
dent way.  General  Banks  found  the 
Red  River  navigation  very  bad  during 
the  war — and  it  is  not  much  better 
now.  Boats  hardly  ever  go  above 
Fulton,  Arkansas ;  but  sometimes  they 
venture  up  as  far  as  Denison,  Texas, 
where  the  government  project  stops 
though  the  river  goes  on  for  hundreds 
of  miles. 

In  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  even  a  part  of  Missouri,  the 
characteristics  of  a  delta  are  still  pre- 
served from  the  time  when  the  land 


was  laid  down  by  the  Mississippi 
River's  deposit  of  mud.  Here  are 
veritable  Low  Countries,  with  a  truly 
Dutch  capacity  for  waterways.  The 
Black  and  Washita  of  Louisiana  are 
to  be  improved  from  near  the  Red, 
where  the  Black  empties,  to  Arka- 
delphia.  Ark.,  four  hundred  miles,  by 
nine  locks  and  dams,  and  other  works. 
The  depth  to  Camden,  360  miles,  is  to 
be  six  and  one  half  feet,  or  six  inches 
deeper  than  the  project  for  the 
Ohio,  and  the  work  is  to  cost  over 
$2,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  costly 
improvement  of  these  little-known 
rivers,  seven  of  their  tributaries  are 
under  improvement,  and  one  is  led 
to  think  that  the  Government  has 
undertaken  the  construction  of  an 
extensive  system  of  waterways  for 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  which  pret- 
ty well  covers  the  country  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

This  great  stream  affords  less  than 
five  hundred  miles  of  navigation — 
very  uncertain — to  a  point  near  Mus- 
cogee, Oklahoma.  In  good  years 
three  feet  may  be  depended  upon  to 
this  head  of  navigation.  The  Govern- 
ment's plans  are,  vaguely,  that  the 
river  be  ** improved."  There  would 
seem  to  be  room  for  this.  The  White 
River  of  Arkansas  is  really  a  better 
stream  than  the  Arkansas  for  about 
two  hundred  miles,  but  is  imperilled 
by  silt  from  above.  There  is  a  pro- 
ject for  improving  the  upper  reaches 
of  this  river,  eighty-nine  miles,  now 
unnavigable,  by  ten  dams  and  locks, 
to  cost  $1,600,000.  The  locks  are  to 
be  only  four  feet  in  depth,  and  are 
to  unite  the  navigation  of  the  lower 
stream  with  that  of  204  miles  of  head- 
waters with  only  eight  to  ten  inches  of 
water  on  the  shoals.  There  would 
seem  to  be  precedent  in  this  for  the 
artificialization  of  some  rather  shallow 
waterways  in  some  rather  sparsely 
settled  communities.  On  the  Cache 
River,  which  parallels  the  White, 
$9000  has  been  spent  on  ninety-five 
miles  of  eight-  and  ten-inch  "naviga- 
tion." Current  River  and  Black 
River,  not  much  better  than  the 
Cache,  are  also  under  improvement  for 
nearly  three  hundred  miles,  but  no 
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great  depth  is  contemplated.  The  St. 
Francis  and  L'Anguille,  both  bayou- 
like streams  of  the  low  country,  are 
on  the  Ust  of  Arkansas  waterways  for 
which  the  Government  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  improvement. 

Although  the  Missouri  has  been 
navigated  since  1819,  has  developed 
more  territory  from  savagery  to  civili- 
zation than  has  any  other  waterway, 
though  it  is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton, 
2285  miles,  though  there  are  consider- 
able stretches  of  navigable  water  in  it 
above  Great  Falls,  though  its  valley 
contains  perhaps  the  richest  portion 
of  the  continent,  and  that  which  most 
needs  better  transportation — despite 
all  these  things  the  Government  has 
abandoned  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  is  now  mentioned  as  the  control- 
ling feature,  with  the  Mississippi,  of 
the  waterway  system  of  Missouri.  As 
a  waterway,  it  is  receiving  less  atten- 
tion than  the  Gasconade  and  the 
Osage,  other  streams  of  the  State. 
On  107  n:iiles  of  the  Gasconade,  we 
have  spent  $100,000  and  expect  to 
lay  out  an  indefinite  sum  to  contplete 
it.  It  is  used  mainly  for  floating 
railway  ties  out  of  the  Ozarks.  The 
Osage  is  another  shallow  river  coming 
in  from  Oklahoma,  175  miles,  and 
under  improvement  with  an  undefined 
project. 

Over  in  Tennessee,  the  Obion, 
the  North  Fork  and  South  Fork  are 
receiving  appropriations,  but  have 
nothing  more  than  heavy-dew  navi- 
gation, and  that  for  only  a  part  of  the 
year.  The  Cumberland  is  navigable 
for  518  miles,  in  three  States.  An 
expensive  lock-and-dam  system  is 
projected  for  it;  but  boats  can  go  up 
to  Nashville  during  no  more  than  six 
or  eight  months  in  the  year.  Its 
Caney  Fork  is  on  the  government 
list,  too. 

The  Tennessee  River  system  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great 
waterways  possible  of  establishment 
by  Mr.  Leighton's  reservoir  project, 
with  thirteen  feet  of  water  the  year 
round  to  Knoxville.  With  its  tribu-. 
taries  it  now  affords  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  miles  of  navigation. 


All  the  government  project  contem- 
plates above  Chattanooga  is  a  three- 
foot  channel,  and  depths  of  five  and 
six  feet  on  different  reaches  from  that 
city  to  the  Ohio.  The  French  Broad, 
the  Little  Pigeon,  the  Clinch,  Hiwas- 
see  and  Holston,  all  are  under  im- 
provement. 

The  Ohio  itself  carries  the  most 
important  strictly  river-commerce  in 
America,  and  is  in  process  of  being 
slack-watered  to  a  depth  of  six  feet 
throughout  its  length.  The  reservoir 
plan  of  the  Appalachian  Forest  would 
give  it  twelve  feet  the  year  round 
with  few  dams  and  only  short  reaches 
of  canalization.  The  Monongahela, 
in  Pennsylvania,  has  already  been 
slack-watered,  and  carries  an  enor- 
mous commerce.  The  Alleghany  has 
semi-navigation,  and  is  entering  upon 
the  slack-watering  process.  The  Lit- 
tle Kanawha  has  been  canalized  for 
a  part  of  its  length,  and  is  under 
ftirther  improvement.  The  Great 
Kanawha  carries  a  large  traffic  and 
receives  a  large  appropriation.  To 
give  the  Muskingum  in  Ohio  six 
feet  of  water  for  eighty-four  miles, 
$1,500,000  has  been  spent.  There  is 
a  project  for  a  lock-and-dam  system 
for  the  Big  Sandy,  in  Kentucky,  but 
it  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  to 
produce  results.  There  is  an  ineffec- 
tive slack-water  system  in  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  the  deepening  be  carried  upwards 
to  the  coal  lands,  where  tonnage  can 
be  produced. 

Besides  her  interest  in  the  Ohio, 
Indiana  receives  a  federal  appropria- 
tion for  the  Wabash  and  the  White. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  a  definite  plan 
for  the  development  of  either  stream. 
In  an  era  of  waterway  improvement, 
both  will  no  doubt  become  important. 

Forming  a  little  system  of  their  own 
in  western  Kentucky  are  the  Green, 
Big  Barren  and  Rough  rivers,  all 
sufficiently  promising  to  receive  na- 
tional appropriations,  but  not  im- 
portant waterways.  They  are  in  a 
region  well  provided  with  railways. 
Many  of  the  absurdly  shallow  streams 
of  the  South  on  which  money  is  spent 
are  the  sole  highways  of  remote  com- 
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munities,  and  therefore  possess  strong 
moral  claims  on  the  national  purse. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  really  seas, 
and  while  in  a  certain  sense  inland 
waterways,  they  are  not  so  from  the 
standpoint  of  improvement  except  in 
the  strait-and-harbor  sense.  The 
work  of  improving  their  harbors  and 
channels  is  going  on  all  the  time,  and 
has  been  mentioned  in  previous  ar- 
ticles. The  waterways  emptying  into 
the  Lakes  are  very  few,  except  for 
short  estuaries  like  the  Chicago  River. 
Grand  Rapids  has  the  ambition  to 
make  of  herself  a  Lake  port  by  Man- 
chester's device.  In  the  Michigan 
case  it  will  mean  the  deepening  of  the 
Grand  River,  which  now  has  depths 
of  four  and  five  feet.  There  is  a  gov- 
ernment project  involving  a  depth  of 
ten  feet.  Saginaw  has  a  similar 
scheme,  for  a  twenty-two  mile  en- 
trance through  the  Saginaw  River, 
which  is  now  ten  feet  deep.  The 
improvements  in  the  lake  channels— 
the  "  Soo,"  the  Ste.  Marie  River,  the 
St,  Clair  lake,  river  and  "flats,"  the 
Detroit  River,  and  many  other  pas- 
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sages,  to  depths  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  feet — are  not  included  in 
this  examination,  because  of  their 
exceptional  character,  and  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  been  considered 
in  other  connections.  The  Illinois- 
Chicago  River  waterway  is  a  part  of 
the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  channel;  and 
with  that  exception  we  have  men- 
tioned all  the  government  projects 
leading  out  from  the  Lakes. 

All  the  States  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  except  those  ali^ady  men- 
tioned, have  been  left  out  of  the  plans 
of  the  past,  save  those  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  and  a  few  projects  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  System.  Draw  a  line 
from  Pembina  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  to  Sabine  Pass  on  the  Gulf,  and 
it  will  accurately  separate  the  East 
from  the  West — and  the  States  now 
receiving  waterway  benefits  from 
those  whose  interests  have  lain  more 
in  the  direction  of  irrigation.  On  this 
line  is  the  Red  River  of  the  north  it- 
self, which  carries  our  only  contribu- 
tion to  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Basin.     It  was  a  steamer  route  until 
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the  railways  came  in,  and  is  still  cling- 
ing to  its  place  on  the  governmental 
pay-roU.withitstwo-foot  depths  below 
Grand  Forks,  and  its  eighteen  inches 
to  Moorhead  and  Fargo.  It  rises  in 
Lake  Traverse  and  flows  north. 
Mingling  with  Lake  Traverse  through 
reedy  sloughs  is  Big  Stone  Lake,  out 
of  which  flows  the  Minnesota  down 
to  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul.  This 
shallow  channel  is  partly  navigable 
for  from  forty  to  eighty  miles  above 
St.  Paul,  and  gets  an  appropriation. 
But  for  a  great  artificial  waterway 
from  St.  Paul  up  the  Minnesota, 
through  the  two  lakes  and  down  the 
Red,  to  make  the  Canadian  waterway 
system  a  part  of  ours,  and  to  offer  the 
Canadian  wheat -growers  cheap  trans- 
portation to  the  mills  and  elevators  of 
Minneapolis — for  this  there  is  as  yet 
no  project.  But  there  will  be.  if  we 
go  into  the  waterway  business  scien- 
tifically. With  the  projected  two-foot 
channel  in  some  sixty  miles  of  the 
St.  Croix,  the  tale  of  eastern  waterway 
projects  ends — unless  I  have  over- 
looked some  of  them.  The  Upper 
Mississippi  itself,  a  great  natural 
waterway,  has  a  five-foot  project,  six- 
foot  ambitions,  nine-foot  possibilities, 
a  great  history,  and  a  dwindled  com- 
merce. It  should  be  a  match  for  the 
Ohio — and  will  be,  at  some  future 
time. 

Skipping  the  prairie  States,  the 
mountain  States  and  the  Great  Basin 
we  reach  the  Coast,  and  a  wet  cli- 


mate. Here,  with  a  few  more  im- 
provement projects,  the  tale  ends. 

The  great  topographical  feature  of 
California  is  its  wonderful  central 
valley,  the  drainage  of  which  is 
brought  from  the  north  by  the  Sac- 
ramento, from  the  south  by  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  emptied  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay — promising  on  the  map  a 
great  system  of  inland  navigation 
running  down  to  a  great  harbor. 
The  promise  is  not  made  good  by  the 
facts,  though  there  is  sevc  ">t 
navigation  on  the  Sacramentcf"  8 
city  of  the  same  name,  and  a  shan  jwer 
channel  in  the  San  Joaquin  to  Stock- 
tons-some hundred  miles  in  each  case. 
These  streams  are  silting  up — the  sto- 
ry of  the  Appalachians,  again,  with 
their  deforested  sides  washed  down  by 
rains.  On  the  Sacramento  this  pro- 
cess has  been  hastened  by  the  millions 
of  tons  of  earth  from  the  hills  washed 
down  by  hydrauHc  mining.  These, 
with  the  Mokelumne  River,  navigable 
for  thirty-four  miles,  and  the  Feather, 
famed  since  the  days  of  the  Ai^o- 
nauts,  make  up  the  list  of  projects  for 
the  Sacramento -San  Joaquin  System. 
Napa  River  and  Petaluma  Creek  are 
tidal  arms  of  the  Bay. 

One  of  the  great  river-systems  of 
the  world  finds  the  ocean  in  the  Colum- 
bia; its  port  is  Portland.  The  Colum- 
bia and  the  Snake  have  2500  miles 
of  channel ;  their  tributaries  have 
thousands  of  miles  more.  They  strike 
deep  into  mountainous  regions,  hard 
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to  reach  by  other  means,  rich  in 
both  present  development  and  future 
possibilities.  In  one  thing  most  of 
these  rivers  excel — -the  volume  and 
steadiness  of  their  current.  They 
have  many  rapids  and  falls,  and  their 
development,  while  necessarj',  is  diffi- 
cult. Portland  is  far  inland,  at  the 
head  of  ship  navigation  in  the  days 
of  smaller  ships;  and,  like  many 
other  ports,  she  has  had  to  dig  her 
way  to  the  commerce  of  deepen- 
ing   draft.      She    has   more    or    less 


except  as  earnest  of  more  to  follow. 
In  fact,  the  work  done  as  yet  on 
these  rivers,  important  and  creditable 
as  it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  a  begin- 
ning only.  The  Cowlitz,  the  Clatska- 
nie  and  the  Lewis  (not  the  great 
Lewis  or  Snake)  have  appropriations, 
but  are  not  very  important. 

Far  up  in  Washington,  there  is  an 
eighty-mile  reach  of  the  Columbia 
under  improvement,  between  Wenat- 
chee  and  Bridgeport,  and  projects 
for  improving  stretches  of  the  Okano- 


certain  depths  of  twenty-five  feet  gan  and  the  Pend  Oreille  rivers — 
down  the  Willamette  and  Colum-  small  beginnings  upon  a  great  work, 
bia    to   the   sea — and ,  needs  , 

thirty-five.  The  Government 
has  the  work  in  hand.  The 
Willamette  fora  hundredmiles 
or  so  above  Portland  is  on 
the  improvement  map,  and 
carries  commerce.  Its  main 
tributary,  the  Yamhill,  has  a 
government  lock  and  dam, 
and  some  local  commerce.  The 
Columbia  itself  is  navigable 
without  improvement  for 
some  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette,  but 
in  b"—J(ing  through  the  Cas- 
cad  ;ntains,  and  at  many 

poii..  jDove,  the  great  stream 
tumbles  over  steep  slopes, 
is  squeezed  between  cliffs  of 
basalt  and  otherwise  contort- 
ed and  thrown  about  so  as 
to  make  continuous  naviga- 
tion out  of  the  question. 
Here  the  Government  has 
done  a  beneficent  work  in 
making  a  highway  under  diffi- 
culties. The  canal  around 
the  Cascades  is  nearly  five 
miles  long,  and  has  locks  eight 
feet  deep,  460  feet  long  and 
92  feet  wide.  A  similar  work 
over  eight  miles  in  length 
will  open  the  way  around  ■ 
The  Dalles  and  Celiio  Falls, 
and  the  Columbia  will  have 
begun  to  find  itself  as  a 
waterway.  There  is  an  un- 
de-lned  project  for  124  miles 
of  the  Columbia  above  Celilo, 

andfor  2l6milesoftheSnake,  The  yacht  passing  through  (his  reraarksble  sea-level 
but   nothing   very   promising  can«Us  Mr,  J.  Pierponl  Morgan's  "Corsair" 


The  Spokane — through  which  the  city 
of  Spokane  may  sometime  hope  to 
reach  the  sea — and  long  stretches  of 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  await  the 
verdict  of  the  country  as  to  an  ade- 
quate waterway  system. 

Puget  Sound,  with  its  wilderness  of 
fine  firths  and  fjords,  its  deep  harbors 
and  splendid  cities,  is  a  great  system 
of  inland  waterways  in  itself;  but  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
enumeration,  already  too  long,  and 
perhaps,  notwithstanding  its  aqueous 
character,  too  dry — like  some  of  the 
streams  mentioned  in  it. 

Such  are  the  waterway  improve- 
ments upon  which  the  federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  engaged;  and  such  the 
results  upon  our  streams  of  the  five 
hundred  millions  already  expended  on 
rivers  and  harbors.  Much  experience 
has  been  gained;  and  experience,  hke 
everything  else  of  value,  has  to  be 
bought.  Much  good  work  has  been 
done;  the  benefits  to  commerce  from 
the  improvements  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  channels  alone  are  enough 
to  pay  a  fifty  per  cent,  dividend  on 
all  past  expenditures  every  year. 
But  on  reviewing  the  whole  subject 
one  is  impressed  with  the  condition 
of  things  as  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  excellences 
and  shortcomings  of  the  popular 
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thought  are  reflected  in  the  work 
of  a  popular  government.  The  popu- 
lar thought  on  the  subject  of 
water- transportation  and  waterway 
improvement  has  been  vague  and 
lacking  in  co-ordination.  So  it  has 
been  with  our  waterway  improve- 
ment.    Nobody  is  to  blame,  perhaps. 

The  idea  of  there  being  a  possibility 
of  a  water  transportation  system, 
with  vessels  of  a  standard  draft,  and 
with  standard  depths  and  widths  of 
channel  to  correspond,  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  until  recently  to  any 
person  in  authority;  and  we  have 
the  same  situation  in  our  waterways 
that  we  should  have  had  in  our  rail- 
way affairs,  if  all  the  railways  had 
been  built  by  guess,  of  varying 
gauges,  and  with  rails  made  for  differ- 
ent and  incompatible  types  of  wheels. 
Barges  for  inland  waterways  should 
be  capable  of  being  billed  anywhere, 
upon  a  continental  system  of  water- 
ways, just  as  are  railway  cars  on  our 
continental  system  of  railways. 

All  the  depths  given  in  this  article 
are  the  low-water  depths.  There  are 
probably  very  few  of  the  streams  men- 
tioned as  too  shallow  for  successful 
navigation  which  would  not  have 
ample  depths  if  the  flood-waters  were 
held  back  by  a  reser\'oir  system.  We 
have  not  yet  developed  any  plan  for 
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resen.-oirs     except 
in  mountainous  or 

hilly  countries ; 
and  Mr.  Leighton's 
interesting  sugges- 
tions may  not  be 
applicable  to  the 
more  level  catch- 
ment areas;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  such  a  sys- 
tem is  capable  of 
vast  extension  be- 
yond what  his  pub- 
lished obser\'ations 
show;  and  it  must 
be  remembered 
that  these  plans 
carry  the  three 
benefits  of  flood -prevention,  depths 
for  navigation  and  water-power  de- 
velopment. 

The  Newlands  Bill  provides  for 
an  official  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission, vested  with  power  and 
endowed  with  funds  for  doing  the 
co-ordinating  and  systematizing  work 
which  all  can  see  must  be  needful. 
In  the  meantime,  the  unofficial  Inland 
Waterways  Commission  is  doing  what 
lies  in  its  power  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion. To  this  end,  it  has  already 
divided  the  inland  waterways  into 
four  systems,  corresponding  with  the 
four  distinct  and  physically  separated 
sections  of  our  country. 

The  Atlantic  Interior  System  takes 
in  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 


nmer  residence  of  Ex-President  Cleveland.  It 
Ibat  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  uill  enter  Buziaid's 
is  to  be  destroyed 


Bay. 


The  innimer  residence  of  the  Jate  Joseph  Jefferson  on 
Buzzard's  Baj,  which  wtU  be  demolished  (o  make  way 
for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 


Mountains;  and  its  two  greatest  pro- 
jects ai^  the  Lake s-to- the- Gulf  Deep 
Waterway,  and  the  continuous  pas- 
sage from  New  England  to  Florida. 
This  runs  from  Boston  across  the  Cape 
Cod  Peninsula,  by  Long  Island  Sound 
and  New  York  harbor-passages  to  the 
Raritan,    across    New  Jersey,    down 
the  Delaware,  over  the  peninsula  to 
the  Chesapeake,   southward  to  Nor- 
folk, across  the  Dismal  Swamp  and 
into  the  North  Carolina  sounds,  and 
thence    by    waterways    partly    dug, 
partly  projected,  to  the  Florida  river 
system.     Added  to   these  are   plans 
for  the  improvement  of  virtually  every 
river  falling  into  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  for 
the    entire    Mississippi    system,    not 
omitting     such    neglected 
streams  as  the  Des  Moines, 
the    Missouri,   the   Arkan- 
sas, the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  the  Platte.   A  Western 
Inner  Passage  is  projected 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  an  Eastern 
Inner     Passage    from    the 
Mississippi  to  a  connection 
with    the    Atlantic     Inner 
Passage  in  Florida.   There 
are     projects     for    canals 
connecting  the  Lakes  with 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
with    the     Ohio — such   as 
the  cutting  of  the  narrow 
portages  in  Wisconsin  and 


Minnesota,  and  the  completion  of  a 
canal  from  Ashtabula  to  Pittsburg, 
now  promoted  by  a  private  company. 
Altogether,  the  Atlantic  Interior  Sys- 
tem has  the  appearance  of  the  nearest 
approach  ever  formulated  to  a  national 
waterways  system. 

The  Columbia-Puget  System  is  de- 
scribed in  its  name.  Its  greatest  pro- 
ject is  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
Columbia  and  Willamette  for  navi- 
gation and  the  development  of  power. 
The  lakes  and  channels  of  the  upper 
Columbia  and  Snake  are  to  be  opened 
to  navigation,  the  Chehalis  Canal  is  to 
be  built  connecting  the  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound  Systems,  floods  are  to 
be  controlled  by  reservoirs  and  the 
waters  used  for  irrigation  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unattained. 

The  third  is  called  the  California 
System,  and  embraces  an  immense  all- 
California  waterway,  from  the  north 
end  of  the  State  to  the  south,  by  the 
canalization  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  rivers,  the  improvement 
of  the  Feather,  and  the  bettering  of 
the  coastwise  bays. 
■  The  fourth  is  the  System  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  taking  in  many  extensive 
projects,  not  yet  well  worked  out,  but 
which  must  relate  more  to  irrigation 
and  power  than  to  navigation. 


Such  is  the  outline  of  the  tasks  ac- 
complished, and  of  the  greater  and 
more  alluring  work  to  be  undertaken. 
Necessarily,  the  glance  at  the  subject 
in  these  five  articles  has  been  hasty; 
and  no  claim  is  made  to  comprehen- 
siveness, except  in  outline,  or  to 
accuracy  in  mere  details.  Many  sub- 
jects have  been  dipped  into,  while 
some  important  matters  have  been 
left  unmentioncd.  The  old  scientists 
divided  nature  into  the  four  elements 
of  earth,  air,  fire  and  water.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  matters  of  coal-consump- 
tion, forest-destruction,  power-waste, 
flood-damages,  soil-waste,  and  the 
like,  these  four  react  on  each  other. 
We  have  begun  to  see  that  we  cannot 
allow  them  to  ravage  the  world  un- 
checked. The  time  must  come  when 
he  who  cuts  a  tree  must  ask  permission 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he  who 
bums  coal  must  first  prove  that  there 
is  no  way  of  doing  the  work  by  water- 
power.  A  muddied  stream,  carrying 
off  the  richest  of  the  soil,  will  be  proof 
of  crime  in  the  community  whence 
comes  the  silt;  and  all  over  the  land 
will  be  found  the  reservoirs^ — small 
and  great — from  which  in  drought  will 
flow  the  waters  tomake  all  our  rivers 
navigable.  In  those  days  the  "blight 
of    continental    distances"    will    be 
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removed.  From  Pembina  on  the 
north.  Great  Falls  on  the  northwest 
and  Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  north- 
east, down  to  the  Gulf,  will  run  the 
new  seaboard,  and  the  same  ships 
will  ply  the  lakes  in  summer  and 
carry  cargoes  to  the  tropics  in  winter. 
In  a  hundred  streams  now  useless 
will  run  the  regulated  flow  that  will 
carry  commerce,  and,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  every  town  in  the  land 
will  have  its  waterway  to  the  sea. 

Unless  something  like  this  takes 
place,  we  must  suffer  in  the  commer- 
cial race.  Our  people  must  be  poorer 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.    I  have 


spoken  of  Germany's  system  of  water- 
ways. That  great  industrial  nation 
is  also .  engaged  in  wiping  out  the 
interest  charges  of  her  railways,  so 
that  in  a  generation  the  German 
freight  rates  will  be  as  low  by  water 
as  may  be,  and  German  goods  will 
be  carried  by  rail  at  the  mere  cost  of 
operation,  with  no  ** fixed  charges." 
System,  co-ordination,  science — these 
are  the  watchwords  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  future.  Whether 
or  no  we  shall  fail  in  their  applica- 
tion is  to  be  tested  in  our  manner 
of  meeting  now  this  great  problem 
of  Inland  Waterwavs. 


In  the  June  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly  ani>The  Reader  will  be  resumed  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Romance  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  by  James  Oliver  Curwood.  The  first  two 
papers  in  this  series,  which  appeared  in  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Reader, 
were  "The  Building  of  the  Ships"  and  "What  the  Ships  Carry."  The  remaining  papers 
of  the  series  will  deal  respectively  with  "Passenger  Traffic  and  Summer  Travel,"  "What 
the  Ships  Carry  "  (second  article),  "The  Romance  and  Tragedy  of  the  Inland  Seas  "  and  (in 
September)  "Buffalo  and  Duluth:  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Great  Lakes." — The 
Editors. 
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The  Early  Days  of  an  American  Prima-Donna 


By  EMILY  M.  BURBANK 


[X  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  1908,  the 
town  of  Melrose, 
Massachusetts,  was 
in  a  state  of  unpre- 
cedented excite- 
ment. It  was  the 
**  home-coming"  of 
Geraldine  Farrar,  who  had  left  her 
birthplace  at  the  age  of  sixteen — 
unknown,  but  highly  gifted, — to  re- 
turn at  twenty-five,  one  of  the 
world's  great  prima-donnas.  This 
concert,  arranged  by  her  **home 
people,'*  was  given  in  the  Town  Hall; 
and  in  honor  of  **The  Great  American 
Prima-Donna,''  the  national  flag 
draped  the  railings  of  the  two  long 
balconies  running  the  length  of  the 
building,    and    waved    from    every 


available  projection.  All  Melrose  had 
read  of  their  young  friend's  triumphs 
in  Berlin,  Paris,  Monte  Carlo,  Stock- 
holm, Warsaw  and  the  principal  cities 
of  America;  and,  to  do  her  honor,  the 
Mayor  went  to  Boston,  to  act  as  es- 
cort. At  7.30  p.  M.  the  whole  town  ap- 
peared to  be  moving  toward  the  hall, 
and  at  eight  a  motor  carrying  the 
prima-donna  swung  around  corners 
and  glided  swiftly  up  to  the  rear  en- 
trance, scattering  groups  of  curious 
men  and  a  crowd  of  small  boys — 
some  of  them  very  small,  with  scant 
clothing  and  pinched  faces.  A  big 
policeman  cleared  the  way  with 
difficulty. 

No  master  of  fiction  could  put  more 
of  the  picturesque,  dramatic  and 
poetic  into  any  fanciful  '*home-com- 
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ing  "  of  a  prima-donna  than  animated 
that  occasion.  From  the  moment 
that  the  slender,  dark-haired  girl, 
with  the  handsome  face,  stepped  out 
on  the  platform,  until  she  had  taken 
by  the  hand  the  last  of  her  iioo  ad- 
mirers, at  the  close  of  the  concert, 
not  a  single  insincere  or  banal  note 
was  struck.  Geraldine  Farrar  had 
come  home,  and  she  stood  in  the  midst 
of  her  "home  people,"  one  of  them. 
She  was  in  perfect  voice  and  sang  with 
enthusiasm  and  art,  but  it  was  not 
a  critical  audience.  At  first,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  was  under  the 
spell  of  a  lovely  vision — a  veritable 
fairy  princess  in  shimmering,  clinging 
satin  and  fjauze  of  gold  from  beneath 
which  peeped  gold  slippers,  while  a 
Rold  fillet  held  back  her  black  hair. 
The  spray  of  mau%-e  orchids  she  wore 
added  to  the  impression  of  unreality. 
Their  exotic  grace  was  a  hall-mark  of 
that  magic  art-world  now  hers.  Sev- 
eral minutes  elapsed  before  the  ear 
gained  ascendency  over  the  eye. 
Then,  gradually,  the  admiring  audi- 


ence found  itself,  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  music;  but  unques- 
tionably it  was  the  magnetic  vitality, 
the  steady  gaze  of  the  frank  blue  eyes, 
the  laughing  mouth  and,  later,  the 
hearty  handshake  of  their  old  friend 
"Gerry"  Farrar,  which  made  the 
abiding  impression. 

Many  remembered  the  church  fes- 
tival, when  "Deenie"  Farrar,  aged 
four,  arrayed  in  white,  with  a  wide 
blue  sash,  extending  from  armpits 
almost  to  dimpled  knees,  sang  "When 
He  Tumeth."  She  had  stood  then,  as 
to-night,  facing  a  large  audience,  with 
a  merry  smile  and  courageous  eyes; 
and  when  she  had  finished,  she  called 
out,  "Did  I  do  it  good.  Mamma?" 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  mother 
has  remained  her  daughter's  critic 
and  genera!  mentor,  always  within 
call.  The  policeman  remarked,  when 
the  concert  was  over:  "Of  course, 
she 's  a  great  singer.  '  Gerry '  Farrar 
■  could  always  beat  everybody  at  every- 
thing! Why,  when  she  was  little  she 
sang  hymns,  ran  errands,  climbed 
trees  and  rode  a  horse  better  'n  any 
kid  in  town!" 
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During  the  reception,  a  group  of 
oid  people,  seated  where  they  could 
watch  the  object  of  their  remarks, 
reminded  one  another  of  where  Gerry 
got  her  talent.  The  facts  are  well 
known.  "  1 1  's 
natural  she  should 
sing  ;  on  both 
sides  her  family 
was  musical.  I've 
heard  her  mother 
say  that  when 
Gerry  was  only 
one  year  old  she 
tried  to  imitate 
the  singing  of  her 
father's  quartette 
—I  mean  the 
snatches  of  their 
songs  that  reach- 
ed the  nursery 
from  the  front 
parlor,  where  they 
practised  twice  a 
week."  "It  is 
said  Geraldine's 
mother  wanted  to 
be  a  prima-don- 
na,"  was  another 
contribution.  This 
is  true ;  but  in  the 
mother's  case  the 
ambitions  were 
submerged  by  the 
steady  flow  of 
life's  routine,  and 

when  she  attained     Pnnapbaiiienpti.copTTiEiii,  1,0 
to  singing  in  the  miss  farrar  as  mic 

choir  and  church 

concerts,  somehow  she  knew  she  had 
reached  her  height.  At  seventeen, 
she  married  a  handsome  young  neigh- 
bor, with  a  fine  tenor  voice  and  a 
comfortable  salary,  and  the  smould- 
ering embers  of  ambition  sprang  again 
into  flame.  So  she  took  singing  les- 
sons until  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  play  the 
r61e  of  parent.  From  the  ashes  of 
the  mother's  voice  was  to  rise  a  new 
song-bird. 

One  old  man  remarked:  "When  I 
saw  Gerry  Farrar  standing  on  that 
platform  to-night,  I  was  struck  by  a 
foreign  look  about  her,  and  when  she 
sang  she  was  all  foreign.  And  then 
that  story  about  her  grandfather  and 


the  Italian  fiddler  came  back  to  me. 
and  I  declare  if  I  don't  believe  old 
Dennis  Barnes's  dreams  and  her 
mother's  ambitions  have  come  true 
in  her!" 

Dennis  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Farrar's 
father,  is  well  re- 
membered by  the 
old  people  as  a 
picturesque  figure 
about  town.  Tall 
and  thin,  his  head 
crowned  by  a 
mass  of  long. 
white  hair,  he  is 
said  to  have  mov- 
ed about  quite 
oblivious  of  time, 
facts  or  family 
obligations,  his 
sole  interest  being 
the  training  of  his 
little  orchestra, 
composing  music 
for  it,  and  his 
violin  pupils.  The 
Italian  fiddler  was 
his  first  music- 
teacher.  Wan- 
dering into  the 
village  and  at- 
tracting the  at- 
tention of  the 
dreamy,  thin -leg- 
ged boy,  who 
.  b]  Aine'Dupo,!  lovcd   music,    he 

^os  (MARCH,  1903)  made  a  home  for 

himself  in  a  cave 
in  the  Barnes  pasture — a  cave  once 
used  by  the  Indians.  It  was  there 
that  Dennis  was  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  violin,  and  taught 
to  regard  his  teacher's  Cremona 
as  a  possession  worthy  of  awe.  If 
the  Italian  ever  told  where  he  got 
his  precious  instrument,  it  has  been 
forgotten.  His  extensive  repertoire 
he  had  learned  as  vioHnist  in  an 
Italian  opera-house;  and  Dennis 
Barnes  listened  by  the  hour,  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  cave,  to  musical 
excerpts  from  many  operas,  their 
stories,  and  descriptions  of  Italy's 
great  singers.  Those  days  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  dreams  of  a  long  life, 
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and  they  opened  up  vistas  which,  it 
may  be,  were  passed  on,  leading  out 
the  third  generation  into  the  world  of 
art.  A  natural  enough  progression 
for  talent:  dreams — desires-— deter- 
mination ! 

The  day  following  the  concert, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  by  special  invita- 
tion, visited  the  schools  of  Melrose, 
where  she  had  once  been  a  student. 
The  scene  at  the  Horace  Mann  School 
was  touching  in  its  homely  sincerity. 
The  two  hundred  httle  upturned 
faces,  upon  whose  smooth  surfaces 
neither  Time  nor  Experience  had 
recorded  a  single  stroke,  beamed 
with  suppressed  excitement,  as  the 
children  waved  their  flags  by  way  of 


welcome.     The  littlest  of 
them   knew   about   their 
guest,     for    her   desk    is 
kept  as  "Honor  Desk," 
and  is  occupied    by  the 
child  who  stands  highest 
in  his  or  her  studies.     On 
the  blackboard  was  writ- 
ten,    in      white     chalk, 
"189s" — the  date  of  the 
singer's  last  year   in   the 
school.    Few  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  twelve 
years;  yet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that 
the  admiration  and  adora- 
tion   of    those     children, 
■  with  their    illusions   and 
delusions,     proved    more 
formidable  than  any  au- 
dience with    emperor   or 
king;  and  with  the  reali- 
zation of   this     sweeping 
over  her,  Miss  Farrar,  the 
prima-donna,   was  forced 
back     into    the    rflle    of 
"Gerry"  Farrar,  the  little 
schoolgirl.      And   so    she 
remained   for   days  after 
— so  sensitive  and  mercu- 
rial is  the  artist  nature! 
The    Principal    of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  had 
much  to  relate  concerning 
her  former  pupil.    "  With 
Gerry  it  was  always  she 
would     learn      or       she 
would  n't,    never  could  or 
could  n't.     Bells,    study    hours,   pre- 
scribed   tasks,  were    seldom  heeded; 
but  when,    for    some  reason  of    her 
own,  she  chose  to  put  her  mind  to  it, 
she  led  her  classes,  and  we  counted 
on   her  high   marks  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of    the    school.      Her  desk 
was  directly  in  front  of  mine  because 
she    was   so    mischievous,   but     she 
was    the    best    moni tress    we     ever 
had.     You  should  have  seen  how  she 
made  the  other  children  keep  to  their 
books!     Then  she  knew  every  march 
going,  and  the  children  kept  together 
better  when  she  played." 

This  reference  to  her  pla^nng  started 
her  first  music-teacher  to  "reminis- 
cing"  in  her  special  pro\nnce.     She 
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told  how  Mrs.  Farrar  had  come  to  her  such  joy  and  vigor  that  it  sounded 
when  Geraldine  was  seven  and  ar-  like  a  real  battle-cry!  Those  were  the 
ranged  for  the  child  to  take  lessons     onlypianolessonsshehaseverhad." 


HISS   FAKKAR  A 


"tbaviata"  (hakch,  1908) 


on  the  piano.  Never  had  she  had 
such  a  pupil !  The  notes  were  learned 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  every 
hour  indoors  was  passed  picking  out 
hymns.  But  playing  was  one  thing 
and  practising  another,  and  practise 
Geraldine  would  not!  Reasonings, 
bribes  and  threats  were  all  in  vain. 

"But  that's  not  music,"  she  insis- 
ted to  her  mother.  "Don't  you  see. 
Mamma,  this  is  not  a  piano;  this  is  a 
world,  and  these  keys  are  angels — 
white  angels  and  black  angels;  and 
you  see  the  white,  good  angels  are  the 
most,  so  they  '11  win.  and  all  my  music 
wiW  he  beautiful  music" — as  opposed 
to  the  monotony  of  scales,  etc. 

"There  was  nothing  gained  by 
arguing  with  a  child  like  that,"  Mrs. 
Farrar  added;  "so  after  twenty  les- 
sons, the  teacher  and  I  agreed  that  it 
was  better  to  wait  until  Geraldine 
was  old  enough  to  appreciate  her  ad- 
vantages. When  I  told  the  child  this, 
she  did  n't  say  a  word,  but  went 
straight  to  her  piano,  and  banged  out 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers!"   with 


Miss  Farrar  says  that  it  was  not 
until  she  had  seriously  begun  to  have 
her  voice  trained  for  opera  that  she 
learned  the  value  and  necessity  of 
concentration  and  routine  work.  As 
a  child  she  could  sing  anything  she 
heard,  and  played  "opera-singer"  by 
the  hour  after  being  taken  to  hear  one 
or  two  operettas  in  Boston.  The 
year  that  her  daughter  was  twelve, 
Mrs.  Farrar  subscribed  for  seats  at 
the  mating  performances  of  grand- 
opera  given  in  Boston  by  the  Savage 
Company.  Geraldine's  first  opera 
was  "Faust,"  with  Madame  Calv6  as 
Marguerite.  After  that  she  had  but 
one  idea — to  be  a  singer  of  grand- 
opera  herself.  Scores  were  bought 
and  fearlessly  approached;  arias  were 
picked  out  and  attempted;  and  she 
harmonized  chords  in  the  bass  with 
the  melodies,  showing  a  skill  and  a 
sense  of  harmony  astonishing  to  those 
who  heard  her.  That  year  she  sang 
Mignon's  song.  "Kennst  Du  das 
Land,"  at  a  concert  at  the  Melrose 
Church — sang    it    badly,    but    with 
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feeling    and    individuality.     A    few  keen  inteiligence,  power  of  concentra- 

weeks  later  she  repeated  it  at  a  charity  tion  and  phenomenal  memory  sened 

concert    given    in    Mechanics   Hall,  her  well.     One  day  Mrs.  Farrar,  ever 

Boston.     That   was    her    first  "pro-  ambitious  for  her  child,   announced 

fessional"  engagement;  and  she  re-  that  she  must  go  to  the  High  School, 


ceived  ten  dol- 
lars for  it.  She 
had  begun  to 
study, that  win- 
ter, with  a  Bos- 
ton teacher. 

She  was  tall 
for  twel\-e  years 
old,  and  had  the 
s  t  ra  ight,  slim 
roundness  of  a 
boy.  The  night 
of  the  concert, 
herdarkhairwas 
tied  back  from 
her  handsome 
brow  with  a  blue 
ribbon  the  shade 
of  her  eyes — 
eyes  so  clear  and 
expressive  that 
one  could  never 
forget  them,  or 
the  unswerving 
courage  and  con- 
viction they  ex- 


During  those 
years,  Mr,  Farrar  owned  a  retail 
business  in  Melrose;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer he  let  the  clerk  take  charge  while 
he"caught  "on  the  Philadelphia  Base- 
Ball  Team.  So  the  Httle  family  lii'ed 
a  part  of  each  year  in  the  Quaker 
City.  They  owned  a  camp  in  the 
Adirondacks,  too.  and  in  that  high, 
pure  air,  living  tJie  free  life  of  a  deer, 
young  Geraldine  grew  brown  and 
strong. 

Time  failed  to  make  a  better 
student  of  her,  however;  she  grew 
more  and  more  restive  under  the 
restraint  of  schoolroom  routine,  neg- 
lecting the  ordinary  class  work  for 
any  passing  fancy.  She  wrote  stories 
for  the  school  paper,  tried  over  new 
music,  or  read  books;  always  at 
work,  but  at  work  of  her  own  plan- 
ning. Examinations  she  managed 
by    strict    attention    and    cramming 


and  must  be 
made  to  study. 

"  Well,  how 
are  you  going  to 
manage  it? "her 
husband  asked. 
"Why,  I  'm  go- 
ing to  the  School 
Board  and  tell 
them  they  must 
let  me  select  the 
studies  Geral- 
dine takes.  She 
is  always  good 
in  history,  mu- 
sic and  litera- 
ture. " 

"But '  you 
can't  do  that, for 
every  other  child 
will  want  to  have 
the  same  thing 
done  for  it, 
don't  you  see?" 

"Well,     why 

K   IS    "  DOK  CIOVANHl"  "O*' 

1908)  And,     sure 

enough,  the  ex- 
ception madein  Geraldine  Farrar'scase 

proved  so  successful  that  the  High 
School  of  Melrose  adopted  elective 
courses.  For  this,  among  other  rea- 
sons, her  one  year  there  had  distinc- 
tion, and  the  reception  accorded  her 
by  its  faculty  and  pupils  on  Jan- 
uary agth  was  a  dignified  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  attainments  of  a 
gifted  representative. 

Miss  Farrar  was  about  fourteen 
when  some  one  took  her  to  sing  for 
M,  Jean  de  Reszk^.  It  was  her  first 
experience  of  the  kind,  but  she  met  it, 
and  similar  occasions  which  followed, 
with  a  courage  based  on  belief  in 
herself,  in  her  gifts,  which  has  been 
as  important  a  factor  in  her  career 
as  her  beautiful  voice.  She  says  that, 
as  a  young  girl,  she  ktiew  that  she  was 
to  be  a  grand-opera  singer.  She 
trembled   in    the    presence   of 


just  beforehand.     Here  her  naturally     artists,  because  she  felt  that  she  would 
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eventually  be  one  of  them.  She  ex- 
pected them  to  recognize  this  and  to 
make  allowances  while  she  was  grow- 
ing up!  She  laughs  now  when  she 
tells  of  her  first  inter\-iew  with  Reut- 
linger,  the  famous 
Parisian  photog- 
rapher. She  had 
just  arrived  with 
her  mother  to  begin 
her  student  days, 
and  quite  natur- 
ally M.  Reuthnger 
declined  to  give  an 
unknown  young 
girl  from  America 
professional  rates. 
"But  it  is  to  your 
own  interest,  Mon- 
sieur," she  said.  "I 
am  not  famous 
now,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  famousf" 
Some  thing— per- 
haps the  conviction 
in  the  young  voice, 
induced  M.Reut- 
linger  to  take  the 
risk. 

Geraldine  Farrar 
has  never  out- 
grown her  love  of 
fairy-tales :  there  is 
a  long.list  of  them, 
resorted  to  over 
and  lover  again, 
when  child  and 
mother,  united  in 
unspoken  sympa- 
thy, are  bridging  ^,^3  farrar 
some;chasm,  some  , 

climax  in  the  work. 
After  she  has  learned  the  music 
and  text  of  an  opera,  is  convinced 
as  to>  the  proper  interpretation  of  a 
r61e,  and  every  detail  of  stage 
"business"  has  been  decided  upon, 
she  rests,  preparatory  to  her  d^but. 
As  "rest"  with  her  consists  in  forc- 
ibly disengaging  every  tendril  of 
her  mind  from  the  task  before  her, 
and  entering  completely  into  another 
vein  of  thought,  nothing  ser\-es  her 
purpose  so  well  as  a  story  which 
touches  her  imagination.  There  are 
days'when  she  will  listen  by  the  hour 


to  the  repetition  of  the  rhymed  ad- 
ventures of  a  certain  fabulous  China- 
man.    Once  started,  her  imagination 
sweeps  like  a  simoon  across  the  plains 
of   Oriental   myths,   and   action  fol- 
lows  introspection 
before    the    latter 
exercise  a  devita- 
lizing power. 

It    has  been  re- 
marked   upon     as 
curious    that, 
though  Miss  Farrar 
is  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  she  seems 
to  have  no  young 
companions.    "No, 
she  has  n't,"  Mrs. 
Farrar    has    often 
explained.     "  But 
she    does  n't   miss 
them.      She  is  too 
busy.      '  Get  lone- 
some ?'     Well.      I 
should     say      she 
didn't!  You  ought 
to  live  with  her  to 
see  how  her  time 
goes.     Why,  she  is 
never  idle  a  min- 
ute, unless   she  is 
asleep.      No,    she 
does  n't  get  up  late, 
except     the    days 
she  is  going  to  sing 
an    opera.      As    a 
rule  her  day  begins 
at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  she  is  busy 
till  she  goes  to  bed, 
any  time  between 
eight    and    twelve 
at  night.     As  soon  as  she  is  out  of 
bed,  she  is  apt  to  turn  on  the  gramo- 
phone.    She  always  puts  in  the  first 
roll  herself.      In   that  way  I  can  tell 
what   mood  she  is  in,  and  keep  put- 
ting in  new  ones — sometimes   for    a 
whole     morning.     While    the    music 
is  going  on,  she  writes  letters,  learns 
the  words  of  an  opera,  acts  some  of 
her    parts,     or    dances,    improvising 
steps.      Her  breakfast   is  brought  in 
soon  after  she  gets  up,  but  if  she  is 
occupied   she  lets  it  go,  and  eats  it 
when    she    happens   to   think   of   it. 


Of  course,  it  is  cold,  but  she  does  ti't 
mind  that  when  it 's  her  own  fault! 
In  Berlin,  if  it  is  a  lesson  day,  she 
goes  to  Madame  Lilli  Lehmann  at 
eleven  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  she 
drives.  You  see,  in  the  season  she 
can't  afford  to  use  up  her  strength  in 
walking.  If  we  dine  alone,  Geraldine 
often  reads  while  she  eats.  Some 
nights  she  is  so  full  of  energy  that  she 
wants  to  keep  right  on,  so  we  go  to 
the  theatre,  caf<5- chant  ant  or  opera- 
house.  She  is  passionately  fond  of 
the  theatre.  On  other  nights  she  goes 
to  bed  and  to  sleep  at  eight  o'clock, 
unless  she  happens  to  take  a  notion  to 
move  the  furniture  about  in  the  apart- 
ment, in  her  untiring  search  for  new 
"effects."  Yes,  it's  awk-ward  if  the 
rest  of  us  want  to  go  to  bed,  but  as  it 


It  AT  EIGHTKEN 

is  a  harmless  sort  of  dissipation,   I 

just  congratulate  myself  that  she  has 
got  this  kind,  and  let  her  move  away! 
My  child  has  energy  enough  for  a 
dozen — she  always  did  have ;  but  it  is 
this  that  has  carried  her  forward  in 
her  profession." 

Miss  Farrar  remarked  recently,  to 
the  writer,  that  her  mind  had  so  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  work  that  many 
experiences  which  serve  as  relaxation 
for  others,  only  fatigue  her.  When 
tramping  over  the  roads  of  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  or  Switzerland,  during 
her  short  vacations,  the  sight  of  a 
sunset,  or  the  gathering  of-  a  storm, 
excites  emotions  which  the  ever 
watchful  student-mind  makes  note 
of,  and  stores  away,  to  be  referred  to 
when  similar  conditions  present  them- 
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selves  on  the  stage.  In  the  same  way 
human  experiences  of  every  sort 
serve  one  so  constituted.  The  ma- 
chinery never  stops;  the  only  rest 
lies  in  keeping  it  fed  with  material 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  diverting. 

Miss  Farrar  often  expresses  a  keen 
desire  to  travel  unbeaten  paths,  in 
order  to  study  the  people  and  absorb 
the  atmosphere  of  strange  countries. 
Especially  does  she  feel  drawn  toward 
the  Orient.  She  is  full  of  the  joy  of 
living  and  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
buoyant  nature  and  active  brain. 

If  one  is  asked  what  her  interests 
are,  it  is  safe  to  reply,  all  those  things 
which  directly  or  indirectly  contribute 
to  her  art.  Up  to  the  present  time 
her  creative  faculties  have  expressed 
themselves  only  in  connection  with  her 

On  March  a 9th,  while  this  magazine  was  on  the  press,  Miss  Farrar  received  word 
by  cable,  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  that  she  had  been  decorated  Kammersdngerin 
(Court  singer)  as  a  reward  for  her  singing  in  the  Prussian  Capital.  Miss  Farrar  is 
younger  by  fifteen  years  than  any  one  upon  whom  this  honor  has  previously  been 
conferred,  and  is  the  first  American  to  receive  it. 


profession,  but  those  who  know  her 
best  feel  that  her  operatic  career  has 
represented  but  a  fraction  of  her 
richly  endowed  nature.  She  has  set 
for  herself  the  highest  standards,  and 
is  impatient  when  she  fails,  in  her  own 
estimation,  to  reach  heights  attained 
by  mature  artists.  Her  great  ambi- 
tion permits  her  to  make  no  allow- 
ance for  her  youth.  Like  many  of  us, 
she  feels  the  crying  need  for  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive  criti- 
cism, but  she  is  by  no  means  one  of 
those  who  yearn  for  the  halycon  days 
when  **  Art  passed  over  the  face  of  life 
unspoiled  by  the  spirit  of  criticism.'* 
On  the  contrary,  she  courts  criticism, 
and  enjoys  nothing  half  so  much  as 
the  work  of  conquering  along  lines  up- 
on which  she  has  been  ** condemned." 
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Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  in  **  Madama   Butterfly  ** 
By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

A  LITTLE  loosened  leaf  of  painted  paper 

Slow  quivering  down 
From  a  stage  Nagasaki  cherry-tree 

That  screens  a  painted  town. 

II 

And  flitting  back  and  forth  in  silken  robes 

A  figure  slight. 
With  orient  gestures,  and  fixed  orient  smile, 

And  voice  of  pure  delight. 

Ill 

And  every  note  she  sang  and  word  she  spoke 

Was  for  her  writ, — 
Not  nature  here,  but  art  and  artifice, 

And  cunning  human  wit. 

IV 

Yet  when  that  paper  petal  trembled  down 

Spring  thrilled  the  air, 
And  when  she  sang  I  knew  love's  height  and  depth, 

And  passion  and  despair. 


JOHN  A.  JOHNSON 

The  Democratic  Governor  of  a  Republican  State* 
By  JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 


S  the  applause  quick- 
ens, a  tall  man 
rises  and  comes 
forward  with  an 
apparently  reluc- 
tant, almost 
I  slouching  move- 
ment. In  attitude 
and  expression  he  reminds  you  of  the 
way  Mark  Twain  used  to  present  him- 
self upon  the  platform  after  a  glowing 
introduction;  with  a  whimsical,  depre- 
catory appeal  that  put  the  audience  in 
good  humor  with  him  and  with  itself 
before  he  uttered  a  word.  This  man 
stoops  a  good  deal,  and  his  face  at 


first  is  almost  expressionless  in  its 
passivity.  Its  full  oval,  the  dark  hair 
turning  to  gray,  the  straight  nose, 
all  the  clear-cut  and  symmetrical 
features,  follow  a  good  type.  The 
rather  full  lips  betray  latent  emo- 
tional power.  The  eyes^ — lai^e.  clear 
and  undaunted — alone  belie  the  first 
impression  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of 
ease.  If  you  get  a  look  straight  into 
them,  the  introductory  sentences, 
softly  spoken,  unimpressive,  almost 
awkward  in  their  unreadiness,  do 
not  deceive.  You  are  aware  that  this 
is  a  man  of  presence  and  of  power, 
who  will  shortly  be  in  command  of 


•Hav 


«f.  lool.  B  PBper  on  the  personality  «nd  iiublic  acts  of  the  Becublicsn  Bovornor 
1.  nf  \'cw  York,  Pi  TNAMS  ant>  Tub  Bh*iib»  lakes  pifaaure  in  praenling  this 
nemocratic  ipivernor  of  a  '•eslern  State.  -Mr,  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,      So  far 
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the  situation,  who  already  under- 
stands it  perfectly  and  is  handling 
it  in  his  own  way. 

It  is  John  A.  Johnson,  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  in  the  setting  now 
familiar  to  the  people  of  many  states, 
and  the  phase  of  activity  which  has 
contributed  most  powerfully  to  his 
sudden  rise  to  prominence.  After 
listening  for  an  hour  to  a  voice  of 
singular  charm,  vibrant  with  sym- 
pathetic inflections,  you  will  leave  the 
hall  conscious  of  some  psychic  bond 
between  you  and  a  mind  bent  upon 
large  duties  and  a  nature  radiating 
kindliness  and  good  will. 

The  background  of  this  picture  is 
one  on  which  national  sentiment  loves 
to  see  its  family  portraits  stand  out 
in  strong  relief.  The  log  cabin  and 
the  tow-path,  hardship  and  humilia- 
tion such  as  environed  the  early  life 
of  John  A.  Johnson,  are  emblems  dear 
to  the  American  college  of  heraldry. 
The  first  native  Minnesotan  to  reach 
the  governor's  chair,  he  was  bom  in 
1862,  in  St.  Peter,  a  little  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  His 
parents  were  of  the  ordinary  Swedish 
stock.  The  father  was  a  weak  crea- 
ture, given  to  disappearances  at  fre- 
quent intervals  and  for  long  periods. 
These  were  less  of  a  misfortune  to 
those  whom  it  were  irony  to  speak 
of  as  dependent  upon  him,  than  his 
occasional  returns.  He  counted  not 
among  the  family  assets,  but  as  a 
liability,  and  presently  vanished  from 
the  scene. 

There  remained  the  courageous 
mother,  taking  in  washing  to  support 
herself  and  the  children,  and  this  boy 
who  grew  early  into  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility that  reacted  upon  character 
and  life.  The  Scandinavian  peoples 
transplanted  to  this  country  have  a 
passion  for  education,  and  their  chil- 
dren are  constant  and  assiduous  at- 
tendants of  the  public  schools.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  chief  deprivation 
and  brave  sacrifice  of  his  childhood 
that  he  left  school  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  .to  shoulder  the  family  burden. 
He  went  the  way  of  energetic  boys 
who  are  also  dutiful  sons  of  destitute 
mothers  in  these  country  places.    He 


became  **help"  in  a  grocery  store. 
He  kept  time  for  a  railroad  construc- 
tion gang.  He  worked  at  the  drug 
business.  In  two  vears  the  mother 
was  no  longer  a  washerwoman  and  the 
other  children  were  at  school.  He 
worked  hard,  read  hard  in  all  spare 
moments  and  made  friends  of  every- 
body. He  was  **  little  brother  of  the 
world  "  in  St.  Peter.  By  the  time  he 
was  twenty-four,  his  own  savings  and 
the  confidence  of  some  business  men 
gave  him  an  interest  in  a  small  local 
newspaper.  Here  he  worked  and 
learned  and  grew  along  the  lines  of 
his  own  nature,  until  he  graduated, 
after  a  term  as  state  senator,  into  the 
university  of  the  governorship  and  the 
company  of  men  prominent  in  our 
national  political  life. 

Out  of  the  campaign  of  1904  the 
present  John  A.  Johnson  was  bom. 
The  unregarded  remnant  of  Democ- 
racy in  Minnesota  was  demoralized 
and  its  organization  a  chaos.  No- 
body wanted  the  nomination  for 
Governor  in  this  Roosevelt  year  ex- 
cept for  future  tactical  use.  Repub- 
lican confidence  begot  a  bitter  contest 
for  state  honors  whose  wounds  would 
not  heal.  One  or  two  sanguine  Dem- 
ocrats, scenting  a  possible  opportu- 
nity, began  to  search  quietly  for  an 
available  candidate.  Johnson  had 
developed,  in  journalism  and  in  the 
Legislature,  a  propensity  for  looking 
at  things  for  himself,  without  much 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  party  rela- 
tions, and  assessing  their  intrinsic 
values.  He  was  what  the  party 
managers  call  a  good  horse  for  a  free- 
for-all  entry,  but  not  exactly  **safe" 
in  a  partisan  emergency.  They  be- 
lieved that  he  could  attract  dissatisfied 
Republicans,  and  with  difficulty  se- 
cured his  consent  to  lead  a  hope  so 
forlorn.  The  campaign  that  followed 
destroyed  all  precedents  in  Minnesota. 

There  were  no  state  issues  to  dif- 
ferentiate parties  locally.  Their  plat- 
forms were  essentially  the  same. 
There  were  no  grave  abuses  to  stir 
the  blood  of  good  citizenship.  Minne- 
sota has  always  been  a  clean  State 
politically.  The  new  state  Capitol, 
which  Governor  Johnson  was  to  be 
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the  first  to  occupy,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  really  great  buildings  in  Amer- 
ica, was  built  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000  by 
a  commission  of  high-minded  citizens, 
and  carries  no  dollar  of  graft.  The 
State  is  obsessed  by  the  anti-railroad 
agitation  that  spreads  itself  like  the 
tumble-weed  over  all  the  prairies  of 
the  West.  It  had  suffered  from  tres- 
passes by  lumber  interests  on  its  tim- 
ber lands.  These  matters  were  not 
vital,  because  parties  did  not  divide 
upon  them.  Johnson  threw  tradition 
to  the  winds  and  transformed  the 
campaign  into  a  drama  of  the  unex- 
pected by  abandonment  of  party 
pretence.  He  just  went  out  among 
the  people  and  talked  to  them  as  he 
was  wont  to  talk  to  a  circle  of  friends* 
in  St.  Peter.  Treating  party  ties 
with  casual  contempt,  he  promised  to 
be  himself,  honest  and  sincere,  with 
nothing  but  his  own  qualities  and  his 
own  limitations,  if  they  should  make 
him  Governor.  Presently  the  prac- 
tical politicians  on  both  sides  began 
to  sit  up  and  listen.  Wherever  he 
spoke  he  left  behind  him  almost  as 
many  Johnson  voters  as  there  had 
been  men  in  the  audience.  Test  bal- 
lots showed  him  in  the  running. 
Ante-election  estimates  declared  that 
if  the  Roosevelt  plurality  should  not 
exceed  50,000,  Johnson  would  prob- 
ably pull  through .  The  actual  returns 
gave  the  President  a  plurality  of 
161,000  and  showed  Johnson  elected 
Governor  by  7862  votes.  It  was  the 
most  extraordinary  personal  triumph 
of  an  era  of  political  surprises. 

People  from  all  over  the  State,  who 
went  down  to  St.  Peter  just  after 
election  to  a  jollification,  began  to 
understand  the  mystery.  The  torch- 
light procession  was  interrupted  and 
all  the  big  formalities  deranged  be- 
cause the  sleigh  in  which  sat  the 
Governor-elect  was  constantly  held  up 
on  the  streets.  Now  it  was  a  farmer 
or  workingman,  now  a  drummer,  now 
a  howling  boy  or  a  blushing  little 
girl  who  came  up  and  stopped  it  to 
say,  **Good  luck,  John";  or,  "I  felt 
I  must  get  hold  of  your  hand  once 
to-night,  John.**  Everybody  felt  free 
to  interrupt  the  vehicle  of  state,  and 


always  the  sleigh  stopped  though 
functionaries  fumed,  and  always  it  was 
"John.**  Outside  his  native  town  it 
is  just  the  same.  The  tall,  curiously 
insecure  figure  before  the  footlights 
swells  to  fit  the  larger  stage.  The 
mobile  face  becomes  passionate.  The 
sjrmpathetic  voice  searches  for  a  re- 
sponding note.  The  man  convinces 
friend  and  enemy  that  he  is  in  dead 
earnest,  that  he  is  honest  himself  and 
that  he  loves  and  believes  in  honesty 
and  fidelity  in  public  life.  A  short 
time  after  his  election  a  great  ban- 
quet was  given  in  his  honor.  Many 
of  the  guests,  most  of  whom  were 
prominent  in  business  life,  went  out 
of  curiosity.  His  speech,  read  next 
morning  in  the  papers,  was  without 
distinction.  But  as  he  stood  there 
and  thanked  the  people  for  their 
good  will  and  promised  to  know  no 
party  and  no  difference  between  city 
and  country  in  his  discharge  of  public 
duty,  as  his  voice  took  the  note  of 
appeal  and  his  eye  seemed  to  invite 
each  man  in  friendliness,  it  was  differ- 
ent. A  gray-haired  banker,  distin- 
guished for  his  cynical  estimate  of 
himian  hature,  turned  to  a  neighbor 
at  the  close  of  the  short  and  per- 
fectly simple  address  and  said:  "I 
have  never  voted  anything  but  the 
straight  Republican  ticket  in  my  life, 
and  I  did  not  vote  for  that  man. 
But  if  he  should  be  a  candidate  for 
Governor  again,  I  will.**  That  is  how 
Johnson  came  to  be  elected  in  1904, 
and  re-elected  by  over  74,000  plural- 
ity two  years  later  when  there  was 
peace  instead  of  a  sword  among 
Republicans.  The  Republican  candi- 
dates for  other  than  the  gubernatorial 
office  received  pluralities  ranging  from 
30,000  to  84,000. 

In  office.  Governor  Johnson  has 
been  painstaking  and  conscientious, 
as  well  as  genuine  and  sincere.  His 
administrations  could  mark  no  epoch 
where  no  great  issues  existed.  In 
his  first  message  he  said:  **It  should 
be  your  purpose  and  mine  to  place 
the  state  above  personal  or  party 
interest,  and  as  chosen  sen^ants  of 
the  people  we  should  strive  to  serve 
the  state  without  regard  to  any  in- 
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terest  save  the  interests  of  the  whole 
State,  and  to  this  end  I  pledge  you  all 
the  support  which  the  Executive  can 
give.** 

His  appointments,  which  have  been 
excellent,  determined  mostly  by  merit, 
have  redeemed  his  non-partisan  prom- 
ises. He  is  almost  as  indefatigable  in 
office  as  during  campaigns,  in  travel- 
ling, speech-making  and  enlarging  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance.  The  man 
who  has  met  him  once  and  ventures  to 
send  in  his  name  at  the  Capitol,  is  not 
invited  by  a  messenger  to  enter  the 
sanctum.  In  a  minute  the  big  figure 
of  the  Governor  himself  looms  up  be- 
fore him,  a  hand  is  laid  affectionately 
on  his  shoulder  and  he  is  welcomed 
as  an  old  friend.  No  wonder  that 
no  fund  was  needed  for  his  second 
campaign,  and  that  its  literature 
consisted  of  an  unlimited  supply  of 
postcards  carrying  his  picture  and 
the  legend,  "One  good  term  deserves 
another." 

His  political  creed  is  summed  up 
in  an  address  made  last  summer  bef ojre 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
hates  trusts  and  tariffs.  He  wants 
completer  railroad  regulation.  He  is 
against  permanent  colonial  posses- 
sions. He  has  an  open  mind  on  the 
race  question,  seeing  no  present  solu- 
tion. He  wants  a  more  definite  ad- 
justment of  state  and  federal  powers, 
with  the  balance  swung  in  favor  of 
the  former.  He  has  asked  for  an 
advisory  initiative  and  referendiun. 
He  says:  **  Students  of  economics  have 
proved  conclusively  that  the  service 
to  the  people  is  always  better  and 
supplied  at  a  lesser  cost  when  sup- 
plied by  the  city  direct  than  when 
supplied  by  private  individuals  under 
a  chartered  or  corporate  right. ' *  Such 
a  claim  for  municipal  ownership  even 
its  special  advocates  might  hesitate 
to  make;  but  the  Governor  is  ab- 
sorbed in  thinking  about  the  big  out- 
lines of  his  mental  picture.  He  is 
uncompromising  in  denouncing  eva- 
sion or  violation  of  the  law.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  conference  of  state  officials 
held  in  Chicago  to  promote  insurance 
reforms,  and  helped  to  secure  their 
adoption    in    Minnesota.     And    his 


jiohle  personal  motto,  coloring  all  his 
thought,  is  that  high  resolve  and 
fideUty  to  duty,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
unessentials,  constitute  the  real  suc- 
cess and  passion  of  a  worthy  life.  In 
a  time  of  moral  questionings  and  the 
revival  of  stricter  standards  this  mes- 
sage, embodied  in  a  winning  per- 
'  sonality,  becomes  a  political  evangel. 

Unquestionaibly  sincere  as  he  is, 
he  has  not  always  insight  and  will 
enough  to  hew  to  the  line  of  abstract 
justice  in  its  particular  applications. 
It  is  less  a  flaw  of  character  than  of 
environment,  a  consequence  of  early 
limitations  not  yet  altogether  lost  in 
broader  horizons.  A  contrast  shows 
the  defect.  Gov.  Hughes  of  New  York 
vetoed  a  two-cent-rate  bill  because 
patient  investigation  convinced  him 
that  the  facts  did  not  justify  it. 
He  said  simply  that  vindictive  re- 
sentment is  as  repugnant  to  justice 
as  is  extortion.  A  two-cent  rate 
is  less  equitable  in  the  sparsely 
settled  Northwest.  But  there  the 
anti-railroad  movement  has  become, 
through  more  than  thirty  years  of  un- 
ceasing agitation,  less  an  economic 
question  than  a  political  asset.  Parties 
look  to  it  for  permanent  sustenance. 
Candidates  for  state  office  have  made 
it  for  years  their  chief  stock  in  trade. 
The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  issue  is 
not  in  question  here.  The  point  of  fact 
is  that  it  has  been  transferred  wholly 
to  politics;  and  the  politician  believes 
that  he  must  sympathize  with  every 
act  of  hostility  to  the  railroads  as  a 
condition  of  success.  In  that  faith 
Governor  Johnson  was  nurtured,  with 
other  faiths  of  the  little  country  town. 

It  would  probably  be  unjust  to  him 
to  say  that  he  did  not  dare  to  act  upon 
this  question  with  cold  impartiality 
because  such  a  course  would  have 
destroyed  temporarily  his  political 
prospects.  The  truth  is,  rather,  that 
he  was  unable  to  act  in  this  matter 
with  either  mental  or  moral  equipoise. 
He  could  not  see  the  wood  because  of 
the  trees  encompassing  his  own  life's 
restricted  experience.  In  1907  he 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  a 
two-cent-rate  bill.  The  rate  was 
established  under  penalties^  including 
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$5000  fine  and  five  years'  imprison- 
ment. Under  the  mad  competition 
of  parties  to  excel  in  extremes,  the 
last  Legislature  passed  another  act, 
unique  in  this  country.  After  estab- 
lishing classifications  for  all  railroad 
freight  carried  within  the  State  and 
fixing  a  maximum  rate  for  each,  the 
statute  proceeds  as  follows :  *  *  And  any 
officer,  director  or  such  agent  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  railroad  company 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  who  counsels,  advises  or  assists  any 
such  railroad  company  to  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may 
be  prosecuted  therefor  in  any  county 
into  which  its  railroad  extends  and  in 
which  it  has  a  station,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  ninety  days." 
Under  this  law,  if  the  facts  were  prov- 
ed, a  railroad  official  in  St.  Paul  who 
should  consult  with  the  attorney  of 
his  company  about  the  validity  of  the 
law  itself  might  be  summoned  two 
hundred  miles  into  a  frontier  county, 
sentenced  there  and  confined  three 
months  in  the  county  jail.  Again,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  justice  or  injustice 
in  the  rates  prescribed,  hardly  even  of 
fairness,  but  rather  of  decency  in  law- 
making. It  was  intended  that  this 
law  should  not  even  be  tested  in  the 
courts  without  risks  that  men  do  not 
care  to  take.  A  judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  in  granting  an 
injunction,  said :  **  There  is  no  question 
that  such  legislation  is  vicious,  almost 
a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the 
age,  and  a  reproach  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  sense  of  justice  of  any 
Legislature  that  could  enact  pro- 
visions of  that  kind."  These  laws 
were  approved  by  Governor  Johnson. 
It  is  a  weighty  fact  in  any  true 
estimate  of  his  character. 

He  was  bom  and  lived  all  his  life 
in  a  small  town  in  a  frontier  state. 
He  has  not  had  even  the  advantage, 
usual  among  those  who  succeed  politi- 
cally, of  a  term  in  Congress.  Contact 
with  more  developed  minds,  the 
stimulus  of  larger  experiences,  were 
wanting.  » Parochial  passion  and  prej- 


udice, the  feeling  of  every  intimate 
and  the  password  to  every  party 
convention,  swayed  a  temperament 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  emotional 
appeal.  Occupation  contributed  little 
helpful  discipline.  The  editor  may 
easily  merge  in  the  phrasemaker. 
His  temptation  is  the  general  idea 
as  pitted  against  the  particular  fact. 
The  courftry  editor  must  be  a  marvel 
of  associated  humanities  if  local  color 
and  local  prepossession  and  the  stag- 
nancy of  the  local  backwater  do  not 
contract  character,  and  recommend 
as  the  fittest  weapon  for  more  serious 
adventure  the  cocksure  casuistry  of 
inexperience.  Governor  Johnson  is 
a  big  enough  man  to  slough  off  the 
old  skin  of  forty  years*  growth.  His 
partisan  supporters  hope  that  he  will 
not,  because  this  is  the  only  form 
of  capital  they  understand.  His  best 
friends  believe  that  he  is  doing  it, 
in  the  natural  processes  of  healthy 
growth. 

He  is  an  idealist.  This  is  his 
greatest  strength  and  his  most  dan- 
gerous weakness.  It  attracts  the 
delighted  interest  of  Henry  Watterson, 
and  it  made  him  a  public  sponsor  for 
.Thomas  Lawson.  His  impulses  are 
philanthropic.  Big  ideas,  large  move- 
ments, the  humanitarian  thought, 
reach  him  with  irresistible  appeal. 
He  sees  progress  in  the  large,  and 
loves  the  study  of  its  general  laws. 
His  temperament  and  his  experience 
are  less  fitted  to  cope  with  practical 
detail,  the  weighing  of  equities,  the 
possible  defence  of  unattractive  jus- 
tice against  the  material  pressure  of  a 
public  clamor  that  is  to  him  quite 
literally  the  voice  of  God.  He  would 
make  a  magnificent  leader  of  a  cavalry 
charge;  but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that 
he  could  with  equal  success  drill  a  raw 
recruit  into  a  good  soldier  or  map  out 
a  scientific  campaign.  In  spirit  he  is 
profoundly  and  instinctively  devout. 
In  his  last  Thanksgiving  procla- 
mation— one  of  the  few  expressing  a 
real  sentiment  rather  than  the  per- 
formance of  a  perfunctory  duty — this 
characteristic  passage  occurs:'  **  In  the 
great  civic  awakening,  in  the  regen- 
eration of  the  public  conscience,  we 
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have  reason  for  belief  that  a  better 
day  is  dawning,  that  there  will  be  less 
worship  of  self,  less  love  of  power,  less 
lust  of  gold,  less  weakening  of  faith, 
and  that  the  return  to  honesty  and 
honor  will  lead  easily  and  inevitably 
to  the  walk  of  virtue,  the  way  of  hap- 
piness, the  path  of  glory."  The  heart 
and  hope  of  the  man  are  in  these 
words.  One  sees  him  in  them  as 
in  a  mirror.  They  thrill  a  people 
whose  deepest  instinct  is  an  ine- 
radicable sense  of  moral  values. 
But  there  is  a  touch  of  rhetoric 
about  them,  and  they  would  neither 
direct  nor  restrain  a  legislative  body 
nor  suggest  a  definite  party  policy. 


The  preacher  of  righteousness  is  a 
not  unfamiliar  or  negligible  figure  in 
this  country's  political  activity.  His 
vocation  has  essential  and  enduring 
value.  But  constructive  statecraft 
demands  also  adequate  knowledge  of 
infinite  national  detail,  endless  pa- 
tience with  half-hearted  reform,  a 
sense  of  justice  too  rigorous  to  suffer 
temptation,  and  courage  to  face  un- 
popularity in  a  righteous  cause.  Only 
a  wider  experience,  a  severer  trial,  a 
completer  expression  of  himself  can  de- 
termine whether  all  these  qualities  are 
united  in  Governor  Johnson ;  whether 
he  is  actually  one  of  the  men  for  whom 
our  public  life  is  waiting. 
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ND  this  here  lad, 
Smilley  (feeling- 
ly continued  the 
man  opposite  us, 
when  at  last  that 
subway  express 
pulled  out  again), 
up  to  the  time  he 
married  he  *d  never  had  any  more 
idea  of  committin*  suicide  than  a 
bishop ! 

Let  me  tell  you:  He  was  the 
steadiest  oiler  that  ever  Worked  in 
the  National  Electric.  And  fore- 
handed !  Before  he  'd  decided  on  any 
girl  at  all,  he  *d  put  by  furniture 
enough  to  fill  a  flat.  They  were  things 
he  'd  had  the  chance  to  get  at  bargain 
sales,  and  he  knew  they'd  come  in 
soon  or  late.  Why,  if  you  're  talkin' 
about  that,  he  had  a  half-payment 
receipt  for  a  family  plot  in  Cypress 
Glades,  that  he  'd  took  as  interest  on 
a  debt  owed  him  by  the  brass-work 
boss.  And  it  was  bound  to  save  him 
money,  some  time. 

Eugena  McGonigle  was  the  name 
of  the  girl  he  married.  She  *d  been 
in  a  hat  factory  over  on  Spring  Street. 


She  was  a  nice  girl,  too,  but  a  ginger 
blonde ;  and  o'  course  that  had  worked 
into  her  disposition.  Nor  she  could  n't 
see  the  value  of  Smilley's  savin'  ideas, 
neither.  For  one  thing,  he  made  the 
mistake  of  beginnin'  to  economize  in 
their  honeymoon  week.  And,  a  few 
weeks  later,  they  were  jaw-shakin*  in 
a  way  that  was  a  pity  to  see. 

So  it  come  that  one  evenin'  when 
he  'd  been  gettin*  a  lot  the  worst  of  it, 
*' All  right,"  he  says,  "Eugena,"  and 
starts  for  the  hallway,  starin'  straight 
ahead  of  him,  mighty  desperate; 
"  I  'm  not  talkin'  back  to  you  any 
more.  If  that  's  all  you  care  for  me 
after  only  two  months,  there  ain't 
any  need  to  say  no  more!** 

Well,  sir,  he  was  hardly  down  the 
first  flight  before  she  was  after  him, 
and  had  him  clinched,  and  her  tears 
were  streakin*  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and — **0h,  Daniel," she  says,  '* Daniel! 
— if  I  *d  *a*  supposed  you  'd  ever  think 
of  doin'  ihatr*  And,  *'0h,  how  could 
you  go  and  have  such  a  thought?" 

Do  you  get  it?  Do  you  get  it? 
When  Smilley  'd  only  intended  to  go 
back  to  the  old  crowd  and  put  in  the 
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evenin'  playing  pinocle, — for  pinocle 
was  a  game  he  generally  always  won 
at, — she  'd  got  it  into  her  thinker  that 
he  *d  aimed  at  nothin'  less  than 
makin'   a  job  of  himself  I 

And,  as  soon  as  he  got  that  into 
his  thinker,  he  saw  that  he  'd  been 
handed  an  idea  that  ought  to  be  good 
to  put  the  clamps  on  Eugena  when- 
ever needed.  Every  man 's  got  to 
manage  his  woman  some  way;  and 
here  was  a  way  that  was  dead  cheap, 
yet  miles  ahead  of  makin'  rough- 
house  or  goin'  on  a  bat! 

So  it  was,  too.  Let  her  whirl  in 
bad  at  him  and  he  'd  just  lay  down 
everything,  grab  for  his  hat,  and 
start  for  the  street  and  East  River. 
She  might  let  him  get  as  far  as  the 
lower  hall.  But  then  she  'd  after 
him,  and  drag  him  back  upstairs,  and 
make  him  sit  down  beside  her  on  that 
green  plush  sofa  of  theirs,  and  say 
how  nasty  she  'd  been  to  him,  and 
how  she  'd  try  to  make  him  a  better 
wife  in  future.  .  .  .  And,  by  the 
finish  of  it,  he  'd  be  sheddin'  sure- 
enough  tears  along  with  her.  For  I 
tell  you,  havin'  to  go  through  a  half- 
hour  like  that  gets  a  man  mighty 
worked  up  and  sorry  for  himself.     By 
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jing,  now,  it  did  them  both  a  sight 
of  good!  And  Eugena,  she  'd  hold  in 
for  a  week  to  come. 

Anyways,  that 's  how  it  was  for 
the  first  three  or  four  times.  But, — 
after  that, — her  suspicions  begun  to 
get  aroused!  And  by  the  sixth  or 
seventh  time,  she's  just  too  blame 
hard  to  work  for  anything!  Smilley 
puts  a  dollar  into  a  second-hand  re- 
volver and  hides  it  in  the  top  of  his 
flannels  drawer;  but  that 's  only  good 
for  about  five  days.  A  box  of  rough- 
on-rats  don't  serve  him  for  more  than 
three.  And  there  comes  a  night  when 
the  only  thing  he  can  see  for  it  is  to 
bring  out  that  half-payment  cemetery 
receipt.  When  he  can  steady  his 
voice  enough,  he  tells  her  that  she  'd 
best  put  it  away  among  her  own 
things;  and  when  he  does  make  his 
finish,  she  '1!  know  at  least  that  he 
is  n't  doing  it  out  of  spite,  to  put  her 
to  expense,  or  anything. 

She  reads  it  through,  and, — 
"Huh,"  she  says,  "there  might  be 
something  to  talk  about  in  it,  if  you  'd 
paid  for  it  in  full !  " 

Say,  between   man   and    man,  is 
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there  anybody  but  a  woman  could 
make  a  speech  like  that?  Smilley, 
he  did  n't  wait  for  any  more.  By 
Crikes,  he'll  show  her  this  time! 
It's  Feb'uaTy,  and  colder 'n  the 
North  Pole,  but  he  just  shoves  people 
off  the  sidewalk  to  get  to  the  first  car 
that  '11  take  him  to  the  river.  And 
once  there,  he  don't  stop  till  he  's 
got  his  coat  off.  And — as  soon  as 
he  can  find  a  place  where  there  *s 
a  little  shelter,  he  rips  off  his  vest, 
as  weU. 

Butf    just    then    somebody    sends 


"Well,  you  're  fixin'  up  to  cast 
your  lead,   ain't   you?" 

"  None  of  your  dang'  business!" 
"  Why,  I  on'y  had  a  man's  nat'ral 
cur'osity    about    it.     What    be    you 
goin'  to  do  it  for?" 

"Never  you  mind  that,  neither!" 
"  Well,  blow  it  now.  you  can  any- 
ways hold  up  for  a  jiffy  or  two.     What 
used  to  be  your  job?" 

"  Oilin'  in  the  National  Electric," 
shouts  Smilley.  "if  you  got  to  find 
out!  But  I'll  let  you  know,  too, 
that  I  ain't  standin'  here  answerin' 


"you  jump  into  that  slush  and  ics-watbk. 


him  a  hail.  It's  the  captain  of  a 
Bath  tramper  that 's  tied  up  a  little 
furder  back  along  the  slip.  "Look  a 
here,  dear  friend,"  he  shouts,  "you 
jump  into  that  slush  and  ice-water, 
and  jerry -be-blo wed  if  I  pull  you 
out!"  My  Christmas,  some  of  them 
old  shell-backs  are  like  so  much  tool 
steel! 

"Was  anybody  askin'  you  to  pull 
me  out?"  shoots  back  Smilley. 


questions,  much  longer,  with  on'y 
about  half  my  clothes  on ! " 

'•Oilin'f  No!  Why,  kinkin' cables." 
cries  that  old  shellback,  "then  maybe 
it  was  worth  my  while  holdin'  you 
up  a  jiffy,  after  all!" 

And,  to  get  along  a  little  faster 
with  it,  an  extry  oiler  is  what  is  par- 
tic'larly  required  in  that  tramper's 
engine  room.  It  's  worth  fifteen  a 
month   to   London   and   Rotterdam, 
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and  baclt  to  Sandy  Hook  again. 
More,  too:  When  that  old  reefer- 
jacket  digs  it  out  of  Smilley  that 
it 's  his  woman  that  's  drivio'  him  to 
suicide  like  that,  he  's  got  the  boss 
idea  for  him.  Let 
him  leave  his  out- 
side clothes  there 
on  the  wharf  end, 
with  his  identity 
card  from  the  Sav- 
in's in  his  upper 
vest  pocket, — and 
there'll  be  no  other 
intimation  needed ! 
And, — chapter  two 
— just  when  that 
Eugena  of  his  has 
had  a  t  hree- 
months'  lesson  that 
she  '11  never  get 
over  to  the  end  of 
her  suilerio'  days, 
just  when  she 's 
cometounderstand 
at  the  full  the  sort 
of  man  she  's  lost, 

there      he'll       be  ..qh,  for  the  land' 
walkin'     into     his  ..p^j  ^hk  l 

own  door  fit  as  a 
fiddle  again!  He  makes  a  job  of 
himself  as  far  as  gettin'  satisfaction 
is  concerned,  and  he  stays  alive  to 
reali2eonit!  And  ain't  that  what 
every  man  who  really  feels  things  has 
wanted  to  do  a  hundred  times? 

"Jerry-be-blowed,  friend,"  says  that 
old  shellback — (and  he  's  a  married 
man  himself),  "kings  couldn't  ask 
for  nothink  better!" 

And,  sho.  that  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  Smilley  all  right!  So  it's 
him  for  a  change  into  sailor  clothes, 
and  a  run  across  the  pond,  and  a  look 
at  London  and  Rotterdam.' 

Nor  he  don't  merely  enjoy  himself 
with  the  things  that 's  there.  He 
has  a  mighty  nice  kind  of  inward 
feehti'  all  the  time.  For,  while  Eu- 
gena must  have  give'  him  up  for  dead 
weeks  and  weeks  ago,  there  he  is, 
keepin'  himself  well  and  hearty,  and 
a  better  man  than  ever! 

And  so,  in  due  course,  he  's  hittin' 
the  Battery  again,  and  givin'  all 
his  thoughts  to  how  to  make  Eugena 


happy  quickest.  He 's  heard  that 
sometimes  these  surprises  kills,  but 
he  reckons  he  's  got  to  take  the  chance 

of  that.     Say,  let  me  tell  you 

It 's  a  good  guess  that  she  's  gone 
back  to  work  in 
the  hat  factory,  for 
she  would  n't  have 
enough  to  do,  only 
to  look  after  the 
flat.  Which  so  she 
has.  And,  just  as 
she  's  goin'  home 
that  night,  he  steps 
out    of   a    Spring 

Street  doorway ! 

At  the  first  sight 

of  him,  of   course, 

she   begins   to   let 

the  squeals  out  of 

her.     "Oh,  for  the 

land's  sakes!"  she 

says — "For  the 

land's  sakes!     For 

the  land's  sakes!" 

— And,    jinks,    as 

far  as  that,  it 's  ex- 

i  sAKRs!"  sax  SAYS-  actly  the  way  any 

jju's  sAKEsI"  •"^"  would  expect 

it  to  workout! 

"Can't  I  get  you  something  from 

drug-store?"  he  asks. 

"No."  says  Eugena,  "you  needn't 
to  bother! "  She 's  begun  to  get  some 
grip  on  herself  by  then.  "  I  guess  this 
'11  be  enough  to  hold  nte  for  awhile, 
the  way  it  is!" 

And,  after  her  mouth  has  stopped 
openin'  and  shuttin',  she  manages  to   ' 
set  her  hat  straight  at  last,  and  gets 
goin'  down  the  block  again. 

"Well,  Eugena,"  he  says,  "I  guess 
you  're  feelin'  pretty  well  shook 
up? " 

"  Yes,"  she  says, ' '  I  sh'd  say  I  did !" 
"But  anyways  you  *re  glad  enough 
to  see  me  back?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  daresay  I  'm  glad 
enough.  But,  my  aunt!  there  's  some 
things  just  seem  to  give  you  an  illness ! 
If  I  could  of  had  only  the  first  idea — /" 
By  this  time  they  're  near  to 
Thompson  Street. 

"Why,  ain't  you  takin'  the  El, 
now?"  he  asks. 

"No,"    she    says,   "I — I've   went 
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back  to  board  at  Mrs.  RanehaQ's." 

"But  the  furniture?  "  he  says. 

"The  furniture  's  been  sold  a 
month,"    says    Eugena. 

"So/rf?— Sold  a  month?— Who  sold 
it?" 

"Well,  I  did,  then!  And  was  there 
any  reason  why  I  'd  be  keepin'  it?  I 
guess,  Daniel,  there  was  n't  no  danger 
of  my  marryin'  againi " 

He  could  only  ask  her  what  she  'd 
got  for  it.     She  'd  got  sixty-eight  fifty. 

"Sixty-eight  fifty!  Sixty-eight 
fifty!"  That  held  him  for  another 
while.  "But, — but  at  the  worst,"  he 
says,  "there  '11  be  that  much  more  in 
the  Savin's.  It  '11  stand  at  somethin' 
above  four  hundred  now?" 

"Maybe  it  would,"  she  says,  "if 
tombstones  and  so  forth  could  be  got 
for  nothin'." 

"Tombstones? — But  I  did  n't  need 
any  tombstone!" 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  did,  then.  And 
it  cost  me  just  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  before  it  was  set  up,"  she  says, 
"that 'sail  1" 

No  need  to  say  he  could  only  just 
gag.  ■  "And  if  you  'd  only  been 
satisfied  to  wait  till  they  found  the 
body,"  he  says. 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  know,"  she 
comes  back,  "they  did  find  it." 

•'What!" 

"Oh,  you  can  hear  me,  I  guess. 
And  if  /  was  n't  sure  it  was  you,  along 
of  your  having  been  through  a  paddle 
wheel  or  something,  Billy  Jessop  and 
Skid  Oleson  both  said  it  was.  And 
your  boss,  Mr.  Ryker,  he  said  he 
thought  they  could  let  it  go  at  that, 
as  well." 

It  was  another  two  blocks  before 
he  got  voice  to  ask  her  how  much  the 
funeral  had  cost  her. 

"Well,  I  had  to  have  things  nice," 
she  says 


"Oh,  I  '11  just  betche  you  did! 
I  '11  just  betche!— How  much  f" 

"A  hundred  and  forty,"  she  says. 
"But  before  that  there  was  twenty- 
five  for  the  reward.  And  I  had  to 
pay  the  second  half  on  the  plot,  of 
course.  And  there  was  clothes;  they 
cost  me  thirty-five.  And  then  I  paid 
ten  to  the  minister,  and  another  ten 
to  the  cemetery  man  to — to  look  after 
the  flowers  on  it." 

And  that  was  where  it  got  him, 
all  together  and  all  at  once!  "Eu- 
gena," he  says,  steadyin'  himself 
against  a  barber's  pole  (and  now  it 's 
kim  that  needs  somethin'  from  a 
drug-store),  "Eugena,  then  he  's — 
he's  in   there   now?" 

"Yes,"  she  says, — "where  else 
would  he  be?  And  from  what  I  've 
learned  of  the  cost  of  things  like  that, 
you  '11  be  another  three  months 
eamin'  enough  to  get  him  out 
again!" 

Say,  can't  a  woman  be — Can't 
she? — 

And  so  that 's  the  way  it  lays 
with  Smilley  now.  Where  once  he 
had  a  flat  full  of  furniture,  he  has 
a  headstone  that  you  could  n't  soak 
for  a  plugged  nickel  in'  all  Third 
Avenue  and  the  Bowery.  He  could 
keep  all  the  savin's  he  's  got  left  in 
a  red  tin-church  bank  on  the  mantel- 
piece. And,  in  the  matter  of  wantin' 
to  finish  himself,  "Jimmy,"  he  says  to 
me,  "it  'd  be  so  blame'  easy  for  me  to 
do  it  now,  I  could  sit  down  and  cry! 
I  'm  just  ready  to  do  it  forty  times 
a  day!  But  this  here  other  stiff,  he 's 
got  my  plot.  I  don't  know  how  to 
get  him  out  of  it,  and  I  ain't  got  the 
coin  for  it  if  I  did.  And,  by  the  time 
I  have  enough  to  get  him  out,  by 
Crikes,  I  feel  the  time  '11  be  gone  by 
when  makin'  my  finish  can  give  me 
any  real  satisfaction!  " 
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!  HE  day  which  had 

dawned   so   still 

j     and    gloomy    was 

I     wakening  to  some- 

■     thing  like  wild- 

[     ness,    threatening, 

I     brightening,  gusty, 

' ,  when  they  stepped 

out  of  the  train  upon  the  platfonn  of 

the  San  Mateo  station. 

There  upon  the  narrow  platform 
Mrs.  Herrick  hesitated  a  moment, 
looking  at  Flora.  "What  train  do 
you  want  to  meet?"  she  asked. 

Flora  stood  perplexed.  "I  hardly 
know.  You  see  I  can't  tell  how  soon 
my  letter  would  reach — ^would  be 
received." 

"Then  we  would  better  meet  them 
all,"  the  older  woman  decided. 

They  drove  away  into  the  face  of 
the  wet,  fresh  wind  and  flying  drops 
of  rain.  Flora,  leaning  back  in  the 
carriage,  looked  out  through  the  win- 
dow with  quiet  eyes.  The.  spirited 
movement  of  the  sky,  the  racing  of 
its  shadows  on  the  grass,  the  roHing 
foliage  of  the  trees,  seen  tempestuous 
against  flying  cloud,  were  alike  to 
her  consoling  and  inspiring.  She  had 
never  felt  so  free  as  now,  driving 
through  the  fitful  weather,  nor  so  safe 
as  with  this  companion  who  was 
sitting  silent  by  her  side.  She  was 
driving  away  from  all  her  complica- 
tions. She  was  retreating  to  a  fresh 
stronghold ;  and  the  generous  opening 
of  its  gate — old  granite  crowned  with 
rose  of  sharon;  and  the  house  itself, 
when  finally  it  loomed  upon  them, 
with  its  irregular  roofs  topped  by 
curious  square  turrets,  with  its  tre- 
mendous ground  floor  rambling  away 
in  wings  on -every  side,  with  its  deep 
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upper  and  lower  verandas,  did  not  dis- 
appoint her. 

For  a  moment  after  they  had  left 
the  carriage  they  stood  together  in  the 
porte-cochfere,  looking  around  them. 
Then  half -wistfully,  half- humorously, 
Mrs.  Herrick  turned  to  Flora.  "I  do 
hope  you  won't  want  to  buy  it ! " 

"Oh,  I'm  afraid  I  shall,"  Flora 
murmured,  "that  is  if — "  She  left 
her  sentence  hanging  as  one  who 
wouldhavesaid"if  Icome  out  of  this 
alive,"  and  Mrs.  Herrick,  with  a  quick 
start  of  protection,  laid  her  hind  on 
Flora's  arm. 

"If  you  must,"  she  said  lightly,  "if 
you  do  buy  it,  then  at  least  I  shall 
know  it  is  in  good  hands." 

Flora  gave  her  a  look  of  gratitude, 
not  so  much  for  the  slight  kindness  of 
her  words  as  for  the  great  kindness  of 
her  attitude  in  thus  so  readily  resum- 
ing the  first  assumption  on  which  her 
presence  there  had  been  invited. 
That  was  the  house  itself.  It  was 
plain  to  Flora  from  the  moment  she 
set  foot  over  the  threshold  that  the 
house  was  to  be  no  mean  ally  of  theirs, 
but  Mrs.  Herrick  was  making  it  help 
them  doubly  in  their  hard  interval  of 
waiting. 

With  her  silences,  with  her  expres- 
sive self  as  well  as  with  her  words, 
Mrs.  Herrick  was  soothing  her  prying 
apprehensions,  was  giving  her  a  de- 
tachment in  the  present.  It  came 
to  Flora  all  at  once  that  here,  for  the 
first  time,  she  was  with  one  to  whom 
she  could  have  revealed  the  sapphire 
on  her  neck  and  yet, remained  un- 
challenged. 

"Ah,  you  're  too  lovely,"  she  burst 
out  at  last.  "It  is  more  than  I  de- 
serve that  you  should  take  it  all  like 
this,  as  if  there  really  was  n't  any- 
thing." 
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The  elder  lady's  eyes  wavered  a 
little  at  the  plain  words.  **I*m  too 
deeply  doubtful  of  it  to  tajce  it  any 
other  way,"  she  said. 

''That  is  why  I  feel  so  guilty," 
Flora  explained.  "For  dragging  you 
into  it  and  then — ^bringing  it  into  your 
house."  She  glanced  around  at  the 
high,  quiet,  damasked  room.  **Such 
a  thing  to  happen  here!" 

**Ah,  my  dear" — Mrs.  Herrick*s 
laugh  was  uncertain, — **the  things 
that  have  happened  here — ^the  things 
that  have  happened  and  been  en- 
dured and  been  forgotten!  And  see," 
she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  one  of 
the  walls,  "the  peace  of  it  now!" 

Flora  wondered.  She  seemed  to 
feel  such  distances  of  life  extending 
yet  beyond  her  sight  as  dwindled  her, 
tiny  and  innocent. 

**It  isn't  what  happens,  but  the 
way  we  take  it  that  makes  the  after- 
ward," Mrs.  Herrick  added. 

In  spite  of  the  consciousness  of  a 
friendly  presence  in  the  house  Flora's 
fears  increased  as  the  day  waned,  and 
her  thoughts  went  back  to  what  she 
had  left  behind  her,  and  forward  to 
what  might  be  coming — the  one  per- 
son whom  she  so  longed  for  and  so 
dreaded  to  see. 

Beyond  the  fact  of  getting  him 
away  safe  she  did  n't  think.  Beyond 
that  nothing  looked  large  to  her, 
nothing  looked  definite.  The  return- 
ing of  the  sapphire  itself  seemed  sim- 
ple beside  it,  and  the  fact  that  her 
position  in  the  matter  might  never 
be  explained,  was  of  no  importance. 

Toward  sunset  her  friend,  watchful 
of  her  changing  mood,  ready  at  every 
point  to  palliate  circumstance,  drew 
her  out  into  the  garden. 

The  wind,  which  had  fallen  with  ap- 
proaching evening,  was  only  a  whisper 
among  the  trees.  The  greenish-white 
bodies  of  statues  in  the  shrubbery, 
glowed  ruddy.  They  did  not  speak, 
but  at  least  their  companionship 
was  peaceful,  was  perfect.  The  only 
sounds  were  the  sleepy  notes  of  birds 
and  that  faint,  high  whisper  of  the 
tree-tops  in  an  evening  that  is  not 
still. 

Loud  and  shrill  and  shriller  and 


more  piercing,  from  the  west  wing  of 
the  house,  overhanging  the  garden, 
the  sound  reached  them — ^an  alarm 
that  set  Flora's  heart  to  leaping. 
Startled  apart,  they  listened. 

"Would  that  be— is  that  for  you?" 

"I  think  it's  for  me." 

The  words  came  from  them  simulta- 
neously, and  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant Flora  had  started  across  the 
lawn.  Half  way  over  the  sight  of  an 
aproned  maid  coming  on  the  veranda 
and  peering  down  the  garden  set  her 
running  fleetly. 

"It 's  a  telephone  for  Miss  Gilsey," 
the  girl  said. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  Flora  panted. 

She  knew  so  well  the  voice  she  had 
expected  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
that  the  husky,  boyish  note  which 
reached  her,  attenuated  by  distance, 
struck  'her  with  dismay  and  disap- 
pointment. 

"Ella,  oh,  yes,  yes,  Ella."  What 
was  she  saying?  Ella  was  using  the 
telephone  as  if  it  were  a  cabinet  for 
secrets. 

"Clara  told  me  you  were  down 
here,"  she  was  explaining.  "I  saw 
her  this  morning,  yes.  Well," — and 
she  could  hear  Ella  draw  in  her  breath 
— "  r  m  so  relieved.  I  thought  you  'd 
be  too,  to  know.  I  was  perfectly 
right.     She  was  after  him." 

Flora  faltered.  "After  whom?" 
There  flashed  through  her  mind  more 
than  one  person  that,  by  this  time, 
Clara  might  possibly  be  after. 

"Why,  after  papa,  of  course!" 
Ella's  injured  surprise  brought  her 
back  to  the  romance  of  Judge  BuUer. 

Her  voice  rose  in  sheer  bewilder- 
ment.    "Well?" 

Ella's  voice  rose  triumphantly.  "  I 
got  it  out  of  her  myself.  I  just  came 
right  out  to  her  at  last.  She  seemed 
awfully  surprised  that  I  knew;  but 
she  owned  up  to  it;  and  what  do 
you  think?     I  bought  her  off!" 

"Bought  her  off?"  Flora  cried. 
Each  fact  that  Ella  brought  forth 
seemed  to  her  more  preposterous  than 
the  last. 

"Why,  yes,  it  's  too  ridiculous; 
what  do  you  think*  she  wanted  ? " 

At    that    question    Flora's     heart 
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seemed  fairly  to  stand  still.  That  was 
the  very  question  she  had  been  asking 
herself  for  days,  and  asking  in  vain. 

Ella*s  voice  was  coming  to  her 
faint  as  a  voice  from  another  world. 
**She  wanted  that  little,  little  picture 
■ — that  picture  of  the  man  called 
Farrel  Wand.  Don't  you  remember, 
papa  mentioned  it  at  supper  that 
evening  at  the  club?  Is  n't  it  funny 
she  remembered  it  all  this  time  ?  Well 
she  wanted  it  dreadfully,  but  Harry 
wanted  it,  too,  and  papa  said  he  had 
promised  it  to  Harry;  but  I  got  it 
first  and  gave  it  to  her."  Ella's  voice 
ended  on  a  high  note  of  triumph. 

Flora's,  if  anything,  rose  higher  in 
despair.     "Oh,  Ella!" 

**  Yes;  does  n't  it  seem  ridiculous," 
Ella  argued,  "that  if  she  really  want- 
ed him  she  'd  give  him  up  for  that? " 

"Oh,  no — I  mean  yes,"*  Flora 
stammered.  "Yes,  of  course!  thank 
you,  Ella,  very  much — ^very  much." 
The  last  words  were  hardly  audible. 
The  receiver  fell  into  its  bracket  with 
a  faint  click,  and  Flora  leaned  against 
the  wall  by  the  telephone  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

For  a  moment  all  she  could  see 
was  Clara  with  that  little,  little  pic- 
ture. How  well  she  could  remember 
how  Clara  had  looked  that  night  of 
the  club  supper!  From  the  moment 
Judge  Buller  had  spoken  of  the  picture 
how  all  three  of  them  had  changed, 
Clara  and  Kerr  and  Harry.  All  three 
of  them  had  wanted  the  picture.  At 
this  moment  Clara  had  it  in  her  hand. 
At  this  moment  she  knew  what  was 
the  aspect  of  the  figure  in  the  picture, 
whether  it  showed  a  face,  and,  if  a 
face,  whose.  Flora's  hands  opened 
and  closed.  "Oh,  where  is  he? "  she 
whispered.     **  Why  isn't  he  here?" 

All  those  terrible  possibiHties  which 
might  be  happening  beyond  her  reach 
processioned  before  her.  Had  Clara 
already  snapped  the  trap  of  the  law 
upon  Kerr?  And  if  she  had  n't  yet, 
what  could  be  done  to  hold  her  off? 
Flora  turned  again  to  the  telephone. 
Slowly  she  took  down  the  receiver  and 
gave  into  the  bright  mouth  of  the 
instrument  the  niunber  of  her  own 
house. 


Presently  the  voice  of  Shima  spoke 
to  her.  Mrs.  Britton  had  gone  out 
to  dinner. 

"Tell  her,  Shima,"  Flora  com- 
manded, "tell  her  to  come  down  on 
the  earliest  train."  She  hesitated, 
then  finished  in  a  firm  voice:  "Tell 
her  not  to  do  anything  until  she  has 
seen  me." 

Shima  would  tell  her — but  Mrs. 
Britton  had  been  out  all  day.  He  did 
not  know  when  she  would  be  back. 

The  words  sounded  ominously  in 
Flora's  ears.  She  turned  away.  Was 
everything  to  be  finished  just  as  she 
had  light  enough  to  move,  but  before 
she  had  a  chance?  The  sound  of 
spinning  wheels  on  the  drive  startled 
her  to  fresh  hope,  and  sent  her  hurry- 
ing down  the  stair.  It  was  the 
phaeton  returning  from  the  last  train. 
Through  the  open  door  she  saw  the 
figure  of  Mrs.  Herrick  expectant  on 
the  veranda.  Then  the  carriage  came 
into  the  porte-cochere  and  passed. 
With  a  rush  she  reached  the  veranda, 
and  stood  there  looking  after  it.  She 
would  n't  believe  her  eyes — she  could 
not — ^that  it  had  returned  againempty. 

Mrs.  Herrick's  voice  was  asking  her, 
"What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  serve 
dinner  now,  or  wait  a  little  longer?" 

"Oh,  it 's  no  use,"  Flora  murmured; 
'  *  he  won't  come  to-night.  He  '11  never 
come."  She  drooped  against  the  tall 
porch  'pillar. 

"My  poor  child,"  Mrs.  Herrick  took 
her  passive  hand. 

Together  they  looked  from  the  ve- 
randa into  the  darkening  garden-. 
There  was  a  curious  flick,  flick,  flick- 
er— ^a  progression,  a  passing  from  the 
far  dark  end  of  the  willow  avenue 
toward  where  it  met  the  vista  of  the 
drive.  Flora's  eyes,  absent  and  in- 
voluntary, followed  the  movement. 
She  felt  Mrs.  Herrick's  hand  sud- 
denly close  on  hers. 

"Is  some  one  coming?" 

They  clung  to  each  other,  peering 
timorously  down  the  drive.  A  little 
gust  of  wind  took  the  garden,  and  be- 
fore the  trees  had  ceased  to  tremble 
and  whiten  a  man  had  emerged  from 
their  shadow  and  was  advancing  upon 
them  up  the  midde  of  the  drive. 
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Flora's  heart  leaped  at  sight  of  him. 
All  her  impvdse  was  to  fly  to  meet 
him,  but  she  felt  Mrs.  Herrick's  hand 
tighten  upon  her  wrist  as  if  it  di- 
vined her  madness.  As  he  came 
under  the  light  of  the  porte-cochere 
his  look,  his  greeting,  his  hand,  were 
first   for  Mrs.    Herrick. 

**We  were  afraid  we  had  missed 
you  altogether,"  said  she. 

**It  was  I  who  somehow  missed 
your  carriage,  was  hardly  expecting 
to  be  met  at  such  an  hour.*' 

Flora  watched  them,  meeting  each 
other  so  gallantly,  with  a  trembling 
compunction.  Mrs.  Herrick,  who 
trusted  her,  was  giving  her  hand  in 
sublime  ignorance.  It  was  vain  that 
Flora  told  herself  she  had  given  warn- 
ing. She  knew  she  had  thrown  the 
softening  veil  of  her  spiritual  crisis 
over  the  ugly  material  fact.  Had  she 
said,  **  I  want  you  to  uphold  me  while 
I  meet  a  thief  whom  I  love  and  wish 
to  protect.  He's  magnificent  in  all 
other  ways  except  for  this  one  obses- 
sion," she  knew  Mrs.  Herrick  simply 
would  have  cried,  **  Impossible,  out- 
rageous!" Yet  there  they  stood  to- 
gether, and  as  Flora  looked  at  them 
she  could  not  have  told  which  was 
of  the  finer  temper.  Kerr's  bearing 
was  so  unruffled  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  flown  too  high  to  feel  the  storm 
Flora  was  passing  through.  But  when 
he  turned  toward  her,  in  spite  of 
himself,  there  was  eagerness  in  his 
manner. 

Only  the  thought  that  time  was 
crowding  him  into  a  bag's  end  gave 
her  the  courage  to  vow  she  would 
speak  that  night.  Yet  not  now, 
while  they  stood,  just  met  in  the  deep- 
ening dusk,  in  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
early  flowers,  nor  later  when  they 
passed  in  friendly  fashion,  the  three 
of  them,  through  fairy  labyrinths  of 
arch  and  mirror,  into  the  long,  high, 
glistening  room,  whose  round  table, 
spread,  seemed  dwarfed  to  mushroom 
height. 

It  was  the  appearance  of  the 
aproned  maid  that  broke  t*heir  unity. 
The  last  course  was  on  the  table,  the 
last  taste  of  its  pungent  fruit  essence 
on  their  tongues — and  what  was  the 


girl's  errand  now?  The  eyes  of  her 
mistress  were  inquiring. 

**Some  one  has  come,  Mrs.  Her- 
rick." The  woman's  proper  formula 
seCbied  to  fail  her.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  frightened. 

"Some  one?"  Mrs.  Herrick  showed 
asperity.     "Who?" 

"He  is  coming  in."  As  she  spoke 
the  girl  shrank  a  little  to  one 
side. 

With  his  long  coat  open,  hanging 
from  the  arm-pits,  with  ruffled  hair, 
and  lips  apart,  and  from  breathless- 
ness  a  little  smiling,  Harry  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  Kerr  leaned  for- 
ward. Mrs.  Herrick  did  not  move. 
She  was  facing  the  late  arrival,  and 
she  was  smiling  more  flexibly, 
more  naturally,  than  Harry;  but  it 
was  Flora  who  found  the  first  word. 

"Harry!  I — I  thought  it  was 
Clara."  She  was  struggling  for  non- 
chalance, for  poise,  at  this  worst 
blow,    so   unexpected. 

"  Clara  won't  be  down,"  Harry  said, 
advancing.  "How  d'ye  do,  Mrs. 
Herrick.     How  d  'ye  do,  Kerr." 

"How  d  'ye  do,"  said  the  English- 
man, without  rising. 

Flora  gripped  the  arms  of  her  chair 
to  keep  from  springing  up  in  sheer 
nervous  terror. 

"I  've  dined,  thanks,"  Harry  said, 
but,  stripping  off  his  great  coat,  accept- 
ed a  chair  and  a  glass  of  cordial  Mrs. 
Herrick  offered  him.  The  ruddy,  hard 
quality  of  his  face,  were  it  divested 
of  its  present  smile,  Flora  thought, 
might  well  have  frightened  the  maid ; 
but,  for  all  that,  it  was  not  so  im- 
placable as  Kerr's  face  confronting  it. 
The  look  with  which  he  met  the  in- 
trusion had  a  quality  more  bitter  than 
the  challenge  of  an  antagonist,  more 
jealous  than  a  mere  lover's,  and  that 
bitterness,  that  jealousy  which  was 
between  them  came  out  stingingly 
*  through  their  small  pleasantness.  It 
could  not  be.  Flora  thought  in  terror, 
that  Mrs.  Herrick  intended  to  leave 
these  two  enemies  to  each  other! 
Mrs.  Herrick  had  risen;  and  Flora, 
following,  saw  both  men,  also  up- 
risen, hang  hesitatingly,  as  if  unready 
to  be  deserted;  yet  with  well-filled 
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glasses,  and  newly  lighted  cigars, 
both  were  caught. 

Then  Kerr,  with  a  quick  dash  of  his 
hand,  picked  up  his  glass.  **Let  us 
be  continental,*'  he  begged,  and  Al- 
lowed close  at  Flora's  side.  Her 
trailing  gown  held  Harry  behind  them 
at  a  distance.  Without  moving  his 
lips  Kerr's  whisper  reached  her  ear. 
"What  does  this  mean?" 

She  sensed  the  anger  in  his  smoth- 
ered voice,  but  she  dared  not  look 
at  him. 

**  I  have  no  idea;  but  I  will  see  you." 

**When?" 

Her  answer  leaped  to  her  mind  and 
her  lips  at  the  same  moment. 

"In  the  rotunda  when  the  house  is 
quiet." 

Harry  had  followed  leisurely  in 
their  wake.  The  flush  of  haste  had 
subsided  in  his  face,  and  when  the 
four  regrouped  themselves  in  the 
high,  darkly  panelled  room,  among 
the  low  lights,  Flora  remarked  his 
extraordinary  composure.  Bitter  he 
might  be;  but  all  the  nervousness, 
suspiciousness,  uneasiness  that  he 
had  shown  of  late  had  vanished. 
There  was  a  tremendous  confidence 
about  him,  the  confidence  of  the 
player  who  holds  cards  that  must  win 
the  game,  and  sits  back  waiting  for 
his  moment. 

But  she  was  ready  to  laugh  at  him 
in  his  security.  He  had  underesti- 
mated his  opponent.  In  spite  of  him 
she  was  to  have  her  meeting  with 
Kerr!  Harry  had  waited  too  long 
to  prevent  that,  whatever  he  might 
do  afterward.  In  this  inspired  mo- 
ment she  felt  herself  touching  con- 
quering heights  which  before  she  had 
only  touched  in  imagination.  She 
felt  enough  power  in  herself  to  move 
even  such  a  mountain  of  obstinacy 
as  Kerr.  She  stole  a  look  at  him — a, 
look  of  glad  intelligence.  He  under- 
stood as  if  she  had  spoken.  They 
were  to  meet,  while  all  the  house  slept 
fast,  to  meet  for  his  great  renuncia- 
tion. Then,  in  the  morning,  when 
Harry  was  ready  with  whatever  move 
he  was  holding  back,  Kerr  would  be 
gone.  There  would  be  no  Kerr — but 
she   must   not   think   of   that !    She 


glanced  at  him  again  in  the  thick 
of  the  talk,  and  caught  his  eye  upon 
her,  puzzled,  and,  she  thought,  with  a 
glimmer  of  doubt. 

In  the  room  where,  some  eight  hours 
before,  she  and  Mrs.  Herrick  had 
talked.  Flora  waited  fully  dressed. 
She  listened  for  the  small  sounds  in 
the  house  to  cea^,  for  the  lights  in 
the  lower  story  to  go  out,  proclaiming 
all  the  servants  were  in  bed.  Even 
after  the  stillness  she  waited — ^waited 
to  be  sure  it  was  the  long  stillness. 

Finally  she  crept  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  boldly  wide. 

She  stood  where  she  was  upon  the 
threshold  trembling  in  a  cruel  fright. 
A  gas  jet,  burning  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall,  threw  a  dim  light  down 
the  pale,  pinkish,  naked  vista,  void 
of  furniture,  window  or  curtain;  and, 
leaning  against  the  blank  wall  almost 
opposite  her  door,  and  directly  facing 
her,  was  Harry. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but,  with  terrot 
sobbing  in  her  throat,  the  words 
failed.  She  made  a  step  forward 
with  a  crazy  impulse  to  rush  past 
him. 

He  straightened,  with  a  quick 
movement  toward  her.  She  recoiled 
before  him,  precipitately  retreated, 
closed  the  door,  shot  the  bolt,  and 
leaned,  for  faintness,  against  the  wall. 
She  expected  each  moment  to  hear 
him  tap.  She  neither  heard  his  knock 
nor  the  sound  of  his  soft,  departing 
feet.  He  was  still  there.  li  came 
to  her  then.  He  was  on  guard  I 
He  had  had  good  reason  for  his 
terrible  certainty!  He  had  foreseen 
what  her  plan  might  be,  and  she 
knew  he  would  no  more  let  her  get 
past  him  down  the  hall  than  the 
turnkey  will  let  the  wretched  pris- 
oner escape. 

The  last  flicker  of  her  courage  died 
at  that  thought.  All  her  fine  exulta- 
tion was  beaten  out  by  the  fact  of  the 
brute  force  outside  her  door.  She 
could  not  get  to  Kerr  now.  Cowering 
behind  her  door  she  could  only  fancy 
him  waiting  for  her  in  the  rotunda 
while  the  moments  lengthened  into 
hours,  each  moment  distrusting  her 
more. 
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All  night  she  sat  awake  huddled  un- 
der her  greatcoat  in.  the  chilly  dark- 
ness. She  could  not  lie  down,  she 
could  not  close  her  eyes.  At  long 
intervals  she  heard  the  tread  of  un- 
shod feet  along  the  hall,  and  then  she 
held  her  breath  lest  at  her  slightest 
stir  they  approach  her  door.  Why, 
since  he  wanted  the  sapphire,  had  n*t 
he  tried  to  get  it  from  her,  when  he 
had  had  her  unawares,  upon  her 
threshold,  with  the  house  asleep?  It 
began  to  seem  to  her  as  though  he  were 
waiting,  as  though  he  were  forced  to 
wait,  for  some  appointed  moment. 
She  knew  if  it  were  his  moment  it 
would  be  hers,  too,  as  long  as  she  had 
the  sapphire  upon  her.  She  recalled 
fearfully  the  moment  when  she  had 
crouched  against  the  window  with  her 
hand  protecting  the  jewel,  and  Harry's 
hand  grasping  her  wrist.  He  would 
know  well  enough  where  to  find  it 
now.  Oh,  the  restless,  unconcealable 
thing!     Where  could  she  hide  it? 

She  took  the  pear-shaped  pouch 
that  swung  always  before  her  on  her 
long  gold  chain.  She  had  repudi- 
ated that  hiding  place  before,  but  now 
the  more  obvious  it  was  the  safer — 
now  that  both  men  supposed  she  had 
carried  the  jewel  far  hidden  out  of 
sight.  Without  moving  from  the  bed 
where  she  was  crouched,  cramped  and 
cold,  she  made  the  exchange,  leaving 
the  chain  still  around  her  neck,  drop- 
ping the  jewel  into  the  pouch,  where 
it  would  swing  free,  so  carelessly 
dangling  as  to  be  beyond  suspicion, 
but  never  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
hand. 

It  was  a  pale,  splendid  dawning  full 
of  clouds  when  she  fell  asleep.  Broad 
sunlight  filled  her  room  when  she  was 
awakened  with  a  knocking  at  her 
door.  She  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
went  to  it:  she  was  not  to  be  intrud- 
ed upon  by  any  unwelcome  visitor. 
But  it  was  Mrs.  Herrick;  and  Flora, 
with  a  murmur  of  relief,  since  this 
was  the  one  person  she  did  want  to 
see,  drew  her  inside. 

*'  Why,  my  child,  you  have  n't  slept, 
at  least'not  properly."    Mrs.  Herrick 


herself  looked  anxious  and  weary. 
**I  *ve  come  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Brit- 
ton  is  here.     She  came  an  hour  ago." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"In  the  breakfast  room  with  Mr. 
Cressv  " 

"Oh,"  Flora  cried,  "you  know  I 
did  n't  expect  them.  I  did  n't  want 
them.  It  was  n't  for  them  I  asked 
you  to  come!" 

"But  can't  you  tell  me  what  it  is 
you  're  afraid  of  ? "  the  other  urged. 
"Between  us  can't  we  prevent  it  ?  Is 
there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you  ? " 

"If  you  knew  how  much  you 
have  already  helped  me  by  just 
being  here." 

Her  companion  laughed  a  little. 
"Can't  I  do  something  more  active 
than  that?" 

Flora  thought.  "Where  is  Mr. 
Kerr?" 

"In  the  garden,  in  the  willow 
walk." 

"Do  you  think  you  can  manage 
that  the  others  don't  get  at  him?" 

"I  can  if  he  doesn't  want  to 
get  at  them,"  Mrs.  Herrick  replied. 
"Against  a  man  like  that,  my  dear," 
she  aimed  it  gravely  at  Flora,  "one 
could  do  nothing." 

But  Flora  had  no  answer  for  the 
warning.  "I  must  see  Clara  immedi- 
ately," she  said. 

"But  not  without  breakfast,"  Mrs. 
Herrick  protested.  "I  will  send  you 
up  something.  Remember  that  she 
never  abuses  herself,  so  she  's  always 
fresh — and  so  she  's  always  equal  to 
the  occasion." 

When  Flora  finally  opened  the  door 
of  the  breakfast  room,  it  was  so  sud- 
denly that  both  occupants  faced  her 
with  a  start.  They  were  standing 
close  together,  and  between  them,  on 
the  glare  of  the  white  tablecloth,  lay 
a  little  heap  of  gold.  As  they  peered 
at  her  she  saw  that  both  were  highly 
excited,  but  in  Clara  it  showed  like  a 
cold  sparkle;  in  Harry  it  gloomed 
like  a  menace.  His  hand  hovered, 
clenched,  above  the  money  in  a 
panic  of  irresolution;  then,  as  if  with 
an  involuntary  relax  of  nerves,  opened 
and  let  fall  one  last  piece  of  gold. 
Like  a  flash  the  whole  disappeared  in 
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a  sweep  of  Clara's  hands.  It  passed 
before  Flora's  eyes  like  a  prestidigi- 
tator's trick,  so  rapid  as  to  seem  un- 
real, and  left  her  staring.  Harry  gave 
Clara  a  look,  half-suspicious,  half 
entreating;  and  then,  to  Flora's 
astonishment,  turned  away  without 
a  word  to  either  of  them. 

Clara  stood  still,  even  after  the 
door  had  closed  upon  Harry,  and 
oddly,  and  rather  horridly,  she  wore 
the  same  aspect  she  had  worn  the 
day  when  she  had  looked  intently  and 
absorbedly  upon  the  rifled  contents 
of  Flora's  room. 

**Good  morning,"  she  said,  and, 
pushing  up  her  little  misty  veil,  sat 
down  with  her  back  to  the  deserted 
breakfast  table,  and  waited  meekly 
like  one  who  has  been    summoned. 

**I  am  very  glad  you  *ve  come," 
Flora  said.  Her  wits  were  still  all 
a-flutter  from  the  appearance  of 
that  little  heap  of  gold.  There  was 
silence  in  the  room,  perfect  silence  in 
the  garden,  but  moving  along  the 
hedged  walk  all  at  once  she  saw  the 
flutter  of  Mrs.  Herrick's  gown,  and 
then  in  profile  Kerr  beside  her.  The 
sight  of  him  gave  her  her  proper  in- 
spiration. She  turned  upon  Clara. 
**What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  picture  of  Farrel  Wand?" 

For  the  first  time  she  saw  Clara 
startled.  Her  lips  parted,  and  the 
breath  that  came  and  went  between 
them  was  audible.  **Do  with  it? 
Why,  I  don't  know?"  Her  fingers 
drummed  the  table. 

**  Whatever  you  do,"  Flora  began, 
** please,  oh,  please  don't  do  anything 
immediately." 

Clara's  eyebrows  rose  like  graceful 
swallows.  "You  seem  to  anticipate 
pretty  clearly  what  I  am  going  to 
do." 

**  I  suppose  you  're  going  to  do  what 
any  one  would,  who  had  a  clue,  and 
could  bring  a  person  to  justice,"  Flora 
candidly  responded.  **But  if  ever  I 
have  made  anything  easy  for  you, 
Clara,  won't  you  this  time  make  it 
easy  for  me  ?  I  'm  not  asking  you  to 
give  up  the  picture,  I  'm  only  asking 
you  to  wait — ^wait  three  days,  and 
you  shall  have  the  whole  of  it.    You 


have  only  the  picture  now.  You  shall 
have  the  jewel,  too.  Then  you  can 
get  the  reward." 

Clara  neither  smiled  nor  frowned. 

**It  is  n't  the  reward  I  'm  thinking 
about.  That  's  really  very  little, 
considering." 

** Twenty  thousand  dollars!" 

** Would  that  be  much  to  you?" 

"No,"  Flora  admitted;  "at  least  I 
mean  I  could  pay  it." 

"Well,  then,"  Clara  triumphed, 
"why,  the  picture  alone,  if  it  's.worth 
anything,  is  worth  more  than  that." 
With  a  birdlike  lifting  of  the  eyebrows 
she  gave  a  sidelong  interrogative 
glance. 

Flora,  for  a  moment,  steadily  re- 
turned the  look.  It  was  coming  over 
her  what  Clara  meant;  a  meaning  so 
simple  it  was  absurd  she  had  not 
thought  of  it  before — so  hateful  that 
it  was  all  she  could*  do  to  face  it.  She 
turned  away.  She  closed  her  eyes. 
In  her  mind  she  saw  the  figure  of  Kerr 
moving  quietly  about  the  winding 
walks  with  Mrs.  Herrick.  She  faced 
sharply  about.  "What  is  it  worth 
to  you?" 

Clara  put  her  off  with  the  last  sweet 
meekness  of  her  cleverness.  "What- 
ever it  's  worth  to  you — and  him." 

Flora  was  in  command  of  herself 
now.  "There  are  some  things  I  can- 
not set  a  price  on.  If  this  is  what 
you  have  come  down  for,  we  are 
simply  waiting  for  you  to  name  it." 
She  looked  over  Clara's  head.  She 
had  stood  abashed  when  Clara  had 
put  on  the  majesty  of  right,  but  now 
it  was  Clara  herself  who  was  abashed, 
not  at  the  thing  itself,  but  at  the  fact 
of  having  to  utter  it.  She  sat  grasp- 
ing one  of  her  gloves  in  her  doubled 
fist;  and,  leaning  forward',  with  her 
eyes  like  jewels  in  her  little  pale  face 
and  the  white  aura  of  her  veil,  waited 
as  if  she  thought  that  by  some  silent 
agent  of  understanding  Flora  would 
presently  take  up  a  pen  and  write  the 
desired  figure  in  her  check-book.  But 
Flora  stood  inexorable,  straight  and 
black,  crowned  with  her  helmet  of 
gleaming  hair;  and,  with  her  hands  be- 
hind her,  looked  over  Clara's  head 
through  the  window  into  the  garden. 
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She  would  not  help  Clara  gloss  over 
this  ugly  fact. 

A  curious  grimace  distorted  Clara's 
features  as  if  with  an  effort  she  gulped 
something  bitter,  and  then  her  voice 
came — a.  gasp,  a  breath — **  Fifty  thou- 
sand." 

All  sums  had  become  the  same  to 
Flora,  even  her  year's  income.  As  if 
she  were  verily  afraid  Clara  might 
take  it  back,  she  turned  precipitately 
to  the  writing  table.  But  Clara  had 
risen,  and  though  still  pale,  in  a 
measure  she  seemed  to  have  recovered 
herself. 

**Wait.  I  can't  give  it  to  you  now. 
I  will  meet  you  here  in  two  hours  and 
bring  the  picture.  You  can  let  me 
have  it  then." 

"Oh,  two  hours!"  Flora  objected. 

But  Clara  was  firm.  **No,  I  can't 
sooner.  It  will  make  no  difference  in 
your  affair,  but  in  mine  it 's  part  of  a 
bargain. ' '  She  was  panting  in  her  ex- 
citement. "In  two  hours  you  shall 
have  the  picture  here.  I  promise 
you." 

Flora  wondered.  Depth  below 
depth,  she  could  never  seem  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  business.  There 
was  only  one  thing  she  could  count 
on,  and  that  was  Clara's  impeccable 
honor  in  living  up  to  a  bargain. 
Flora  sealed  that  bargain  now.  She 
held  out  her  fluttering  slip  of  paper, 
still  wet  with  ink. 

"Very  well,  in  two  hours — but  take 
this  now.     I  would  rather  you  did." 

Clara  reached  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
touched  the  paper — ^and  then  it  was 
no  longer  in  Flora's  hand;  and  Clara 
was  walking  from  her  across  the 
room. 

XIX 

Left  alone,  Flora  glanced  rapidly 
around  her.  Now  for  a  sally,  now  for 
a  dash  straight  for  Kerr.  The  shortest 
exit  was  what  she  wanted.  Opening 
doors  lately  had  led  to  too  many  sur- 
prises. She  pushed  aside  the  long 
curtains  and  stepped  out  through  the 
French  window  upon  the  veranda. 
Rapidly  her  eyes  swept  the  garden. 
Far  down  between  the   gray,   slim 


branches  of  willows  at  last  she  made 
out  Kerr  standing,  and  beside  him 
the  flutter  of  a  skirt.  She  sighed 
relief  to  think  Mrs.  Herrick  still  at 
her  post,  and  began  to  hurry  down 
the  broad  unshaded  drive. 

Her  steps  were  loud  on  the  gravel, 
and  presently,  to  her  excited  ears, 
they  sounded  double.  Then  she  could 
no  longer  deceive  herself.  Some  one 
was  walking  behind  her.  She  thought 
by  not  looking  over  her  shoulder  she 
could  avoid  stopping,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment Harry's  voice  hailed  her..  She 
made  a  rush  and  reached  the  end  of 
the  willow  walk;  but  that  instant, 
making  a  cut  across  the  flower-beds, 
he  had  caught  up  with  her.  Together 
they  looked  down  the  avenue  of  wil- 
lows. Some  rods  distant  Kerr  stood, 
back  toward  them,  and  facing  his 
companion;  but  she  was  a  smaller 
figure  than  Mrs.  Herrick,  and  her 
thin,  white,  lifted  veil  made  a  mist 
above  her  eyes.  Harry  gazed  with  a 
dismay  that  surpassed  Flora's  own. 
He  seized  her  by  the  wrist  and  drew 
her  back,  but  when  she  looked  at 
him  behind  the  plumes  and  swords  of 
a  great  pampas  clump  she  was  shocked 
at  the  emotion  of  his  face.  Stealthily 
her  hand  crept  downward  and  gath- 
ered up  her  swinging  pouch  of  gold. 

"Look  here.  Flora,"  he  began;  "I 
know  you've  been  trying  to  give  me 
the  slip  ever  since  night  before  last. 
I  frightened  you  then.  I  did  n't 
mean  to,  but  you  had  no  business  to 
keep  the  sapphire  after  what  I  told  you. 
No,  I  'm  not  going  to  touch  you,"  as 
she  shrank  back  against  the  pampas 
swords,  "  but  I  want  you  to  give  it 
to  me,  yourself,  right  here  and  now." 

Flora  looking  up  into  his  face, 
burning  fiery  in  the  sun  beating  down 
on  his  bare  head.  "No,  no,  Harry; 
I  sha'  n't  give  it  to  you.  Last  time  I 
said  I  would  give  it  to  you  for  a  good 
reason,  but  now  I  would  n't  give  it 
to  you  for  anything." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're 
doing,"  Harry  broke  out. 

"I  do;  I  know  as  well  as  you,  that 
this  is  a  part  of  the  Crew  Idol.  I  've 
known  it  all  along,  and  when  the 
time  comes  I  'm  going  to  give  it  my- 
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self  to  Mr.  Purdie,  but  not  until  that 
time." 

**My  God,  you  will  ruin  us!" 

**I  shall  tell  the  truth,  whatever 
comes."  It  seemed  to  Flora  that  to 
be  Recused  by  something  beside  her 
own  conscience,  to  be  able  to  come  out 
clear  with  all  the  facts,  was  the  thing 
she  most  of  all  desired;  but  Harry 
fell  back  and  changed  countenance. 

**Look  here.  Flora;  if  you  do  I  'm 
going  to  leave  you.  I  'm  going  to 
leave  you  to  what  you  *ve  chosen." 

She  met  it  steadily.  '*I  *m  glad 
you  say  so.  I  Ve  been  thinking  for 
days  that  it  would  be  better  so." 

**Have  you?"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  at  her  earnestly.  '**0f 
course,  I  know  the  reason  of  that. 
I  meant  it  to  be  different,  but  now 
there  *s  no  help.     I " 

With  a  motion  too  quick  for  her 
to  escape  he  stooped  and  kissed  her 
lightly.  To  that  moment  she  had 
pitied  him,  but  his  touch  she  loathed. 
She  thrust  him  away  with  both  hands. 
He  turned.  So  she  saw  him  for  a 
moment,  a  lowering,  peering  figure 
moving  av/ay  from  her  over  the  lawn 
between  broad  flower  beds  before  he 
disappeared  among  the  shrubbery. 

This  shock,  that  had  stopped  her  in 
full  open  field,  had  not  been  the  fatal 
thing  she  had  feared.  It  had  been  a 
peril  encountered  that  nerved  her  to  a 
higher  courage.  Now  she  could  walk 
gallantly  to  the  most  uncertain  mo- 
ment of  her  life.  Between  the  glim- 
mering willows  down  the  long  still 
avenue  she  passed,  and  before  she  had 
quite  reached  the  end  of  the  garden 
Kerr  held  out  his  hand  as  if  to  help 
her  over  a  last  rough  place,  and  drew 
her  toward  him  and  held  her  be- 
side him  with  his  fingers  lightly  around 
her  wrist.  Clara  Britton  was  beside 
him.  She  saw  that  he  looked  pale, 
worn,  as  he  had  not  been  last  night, 
and,  what  struck  her  most  strange- 
ly, angry.  The  hand  that  held  hers 
shook  with  the  violent  pulse  of  blood 
that  was  beating  in  it.  He  turned  to 
Clara.  **Will  you  pardon  us,  Mrs. 
Britton?"  Then  after  another  pa- 
tient moment,  "Miss  Gilsey  has 
something  to  say  to  me.'*     Still  he 


made  no  motion  to  move  away,  and 
all  at  once  it  seemed  to  come  to  Clara 
what  was  expected  of  her.  She 
flushed,  and  in  the  middle  of  that 
crimson  color  her  eyes  flashed  double 
steel.  For  the  first  time  in  Flora's 
memory  she  was  at  a  loss.  She 
passed  them  without  a  word. 

Kerr  looked  after  the  little  brilliant 
figure  moving  daintily  away  through 
sun  and  shadow,  with  deep  disgust 
in  his  face;  but  when  he  turned  to 
Flora,  disgust  lifted  to  high  severity. 
It  was  she  who  appeared  the  guilty 
one.  and  he  the  accuser. 

'  *  Why  did  n't  you  come,  last  night  ?" 

'*  I  could  n't.  He  was  there,  Harry, 
outside  my  door." 

**In  God's  name!  What  did  vou 
tell  him?" 

"Nothing.  We  did  not  speak — 
but  I  couldn't  get  past  him!"  The 
suspicion  in  his  face  was  more  than 
she  could  bear.  "You  must  believe 
me — ^for  if  you  don't,  we  're  both 
lost!" 

He  had  her  by.  both  wrists,  now, 
and  gently  made  her  face  him.  "I 
have  believed  in  you  to  the  extent 
of  coming  alone  to  a  place  I  know 
nothing  of,  because  you  wanted  me. 
Now  that  I  am  here,  what  is  it  you 
have  to  say  to  me?" 

"Oh,  nothing  more  than  I  have  be- 
fore," she  pleaded;  "only  that,  ten 
times  more  earnestly." 

"You  extraordinary  child!"  At 
first,  he  was  pure  amazement. 
"You  've  brought  me  so  far,  you  've 
come  so  far  yourself — ^you  've  got  us 
both  here  in  such  danger,  to  tell  me 
only  this?  How  could  you  be  so 
mad — so  cruel?" 

She  had  locked  her  hands  in  front 
of  her  until  the  nails  showed  white 
with  the  pressure.  "It  was  more 
dangerous  there  than  here.  You 
don't  know  what  has  happened  since 
I  saw  you.  And  I  thought  if  you 
and  I  could  only  be  alone  together, 
without  the  fear  of  them  always  be- 
tween us,  that  I  could  show  you, 
that  I  could  persuade  you — "  Before 
his  look  she  broke  down.  "Well — 
you  see  they  followed  us — ^they  're 
here." 
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"Grant  it,  they  are."  He  seemed 
to  laugh  at  them.  **You  have  still 
your  chance.  Give  everything  to  me 
and  I  can  save  you  still." 

"  'Save  me?'  Oh,  nothing  could 
happen  to  me  so  terrible  as  having 
you  break  my  heart  Uke  this!  If 
I  should  give  the  sapphire  to  you  I 
should  lose  you — even  the  thought  of 
you — forever.  Nothing  could  ever  be 
for  us  again!  Won't  you — "  she 
pleaded,  '* won't  you  go?"  and  lifting 
her  hands,  taking  his  face  between 
them,  **  Won't  you,  because  I  love 
you?" 

He  stood  steady  to  this  assault,  and 
smiling  down  upon  her.  **  Without 
)rou  and  without  it  I  will  not  budge. 
Come  now,  this  is  the  end.  I  never 
meant  to  do  another  thing." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"Come,  come."  His  voice  was 
urging  her,  now  very  gentle.  "It  's 
more  for  your  sake  than  for  the  jewel 
now."  And  his  arm  around  her 
shoulders  was  gently  forcing  her  to 
walk  beside  him  not  toward  the  drive, 
but  away  into  the  tree-grown  sheltered 
wing  of  the  garden. 

"Where  have  you  got  it  now?"  she 
heard  him  asking,  and  she  pointed 
downward  toward  where  the  pouch  at 
her  knee  was  swinging  to  and  fro. 
"Take  it  up,  then,"  and.like  a  hypno- 
tized creature  she  gathered  it  into 
her  hand.  But,  once  she  had  it,  she 
held  it  clenched  against  him. 

"You  're  going  to  give  it  to  me,"  he 
prompted — **are  n't  you?"  and  look- 
ing steadily  in  her  face  his  hand  shut 
softly  on  her  wrist,  and  held  out  her 
clenched  hand  in  front  of  her. 

'  *  Dearest ! ' '  The  word  brought  up 
her  eyes  to  his  with  a  start  of  tender- 
ness. "Open  it,"  he  said,  and  her 
hand,  involuntary,  sprang  the  pouch 
wide.  They  stared  together  into  it. 
The  little  hollow  golden  shell  was 
empty. 

For  a  moment  it  held  her  eyes  in- 
credulous, then,  faint  and  sick,  all 
the  foundations  of  her  faith  reeling, 
she  slowly  raised  her  eyes  to  him  in 
accusation.  She  was  not  ready  for 
the  terrible  sternness  of  his. 


"  Have  you  lied  to  me  ? "  he  asked  in 
a  low  voice.  "Have  you  given  it  to 
Cressy?" 

"No,  no,  no,"  she  cried  in  horror. 
"It  was  there.  I  put  it  there  my- 
self this  morning."  They  looked  at 
each  other  now  equally  sincere  and 
aghast. 

"But  you  have  seen  him;  you've 
been  near  him?"  he  demanded. 

She  gasped  out  the  whole  truth. 
"This  morning!     He  kissed  me." 

"Then,  my  God,  where  is  he? "  Kerr 
gave  a  wide  glance  around  him. 
Then  raising  his  voice,  "  Stay  where 
you  are,"  he  commanded,  and  began 
to  run  from  her  through  the  trees. 

She  stDod  with  her  hand  to  her 
breast,  with  the  empty  pouch  spinning 
in  front  of  her,  hearing  him  crashing 
in  the  shrubbery.  Then,  in  sudden 
panic  at  finding  herself  alone,  she 
fled  back  down  the  willow  avenue, 
and  burst  out  on  the  broad  drive  in 
full  view  of  the  house. 

All  the  people  of  the  house  seemed 
to  be  running  to  and  fro  in  her  sight, 
and  still  she  did  n't  see  Harry.  That 
struck  her  with  unreasoning  terror. 
She  fled  up  the  drive,  and  Clara's 
small  face  at  the  high  window 
watched  her. 

As  she  came  into  the  hall  she  heard 
Kerr's  voice.  He  was  at  the  tele- 
phone speaking  names  she  'd  never 
heard  in  sentences  whose  meaning  was 
too  much  for  her  stunned  senses  to 
take  in.  He  seemed  to  her  super- 
human. The  house  was  full  of  him 
— full  of  his  rapid  movement,  his 
ringing  orders.  If  he  knew  that  the 
sapphire  was  gone,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  bold  command  ?  Was 
he,  knowing  all  lost,  plunging  gallantly 
into  the  clutches  of  his  enemies?  Or 
was  this  only  a  blind,  a  splendid  piece 
of  effrontery  to  cover  his  too  long 
delayed  retreat?  She  sat  like  a  joint- 
less  thing  on  the  fauteuil  in  the  large 
hall,  and  all  at  once  saw  him  in 
front  of  her  in  hat  and  overcoat. 
"Wait  here  for  me,"  he  said.  He 
turned,  he  moved  from  her.  She 
saw  him  get  into  a  waiting  cart, 
and,  with  a  gleam  of  wheels,  he 
whirled  away. 
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When  she  raised  her  eyes  again 
Clara  was  coming  down  the  stairs,  and 
even  at  that  distance  Flora  saw  that 
Clara  carried  something  in  her  hand 
—  something  flat  and  small  and 
wrapped  in  a  filmy  bit  of  paper. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  her  feeling  rose 
the  solitary  thought — the  picture 
which  she  had  bought  that  morning, 
the  picture  of  Farrel  Wand.  She 
watched  it  drawing  near  her  with 
wonder.  She  sat  up  trembling.  An 
uncontrollable  desire  seized  her  to 
tear  away  the  filmy  paper  and  see 
Kerr  at  last  brutally  revealed.  She 
tore  the  tissue  paper  through.  She 
held  a  photograph,  a  mounted  kodak 
print.  She  made  out  the  background 
to  be  sky  and  water  and  the  rail  of 
a  ship  with  silhouettes  of  heads  and 
shoulders,  a  jungle  of  black;  and  in 
the  middle  distance  caught  in  full 
motion  the  single  figure  of  a  man, 
back  turned  and  head  in  profile.  He 
was  moving  from  her  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  with  the  first  look  she  knew 
it  was  not  Kerr.     It  was  a  stranger! 

Her  first  thought  was  that  a  trick 
had  been  played  on  her!  But  no — 
across  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  in 
Judge  BuUer's  full  round  hand,  was 
written  **  Farrel  Wand  boarding  the 
Loch  Ettive.**  She  held  it  high  to  the 
light.  Clara  had  been  faithful  to  her 
bargain.  It  was  the  picture  that 
had  deceived  her.  She  studied  it 
with  passionate  earnestness.  She  did 
not  know  the  bearded  profile,  but  in 
the  burly  shoulders,  in  the  set  and 
swing  of  the  body  in  motion,  more 
than  all  in  the  lowering,  peering  aspect 
of  the  whole  figure,  she  began  to  see  a 
familiar  something.  She  held  it  away 
from  her  by  both  thin  edges,  and 
that  aspect  swelled  and  swelled  in 
her  startled  eyes,  until  suddenly  the 
figure  in  the  picture  seemed  to  be 
moving  from  her,  not  up  a  gang- 
plank, but  through  a  glare  of  sun 
over  grass  between  broad  beds  of 
flowers. 

She  was  faint.  She  was  going  to 
fall.  She  caught  at  the  chair  to  save 
herself,   and  still  she  was  droppii^g 


down,  down,  into  a  gulf  of  spinning 
darkness.  "Oh,  Harry!"  she  whis- 
pered, and  let  her  head  roll  back 
against  the  arm  of  the  fauteuil. 

With  a  dim  sense  of  rising  through 
immeasurable  distances  back  to  light, 
she  opened  her  eyes.  She  saw  Mrs. 
Herrick's  face,  and  as  this  was  con- 
nected in  her  mind  with  protection, 
she  smiled. 

All  that  afternoon  and  all  night 
she  slept  fitfully,  starting  up  at  inter- 
vals, trembling  at  nameless  horrors — 
the  glittering  goldsmith's  shop,  the 
Chinaman,  the  great  eye  of  the  sap- 
phire, and,  worst  of  all,  Harry's  face, 
always  the  same  calm,  ruddy,  good- 
natured,  innocent-looking  face  that 
had  led  her  to  the  goldsmith's  shop. 

XXI 

She  wakened  languid  and  weak. 
She  lay  looking  about  the  room,  and, 
like  a  person  recovering  after  a  heavy 
blow,  wondering  what  had  happened. 
Then  her  hand,  as  with  her  first  wak- 
ing thought  it  had  done  for  the  last 
week,  went  to  a  locket  chain  around 
her  neck.  Oh,  yes,  yes;  she  had  for- 
gotten. The  sapphire  was  gone.  Gone 
by  fraud,  gone  at  a  kiss  forever  with 
Harry — no,  with  Farrel  Wand. 

For  Harry  was  not  Harry;  and 
Kerr  was  not  Farrel  Wand.  He  was 
indeed  an  unknown  quantity.  Since 
she  had  found  Harry  she  had  lost 
both  Kerr's  name  and  his  place  in 
her  fairy-tale.  She  had  seen  his  very 
demeanor  change  before  her  eyes. 
Indeed,  her  hour  had  come  without 
her  knowing  it.  The  spell  had  been 
snapped  which  had  made  him  wear 
the  semblance  of  evil,  His  sinister 
form  was  dissolving;  but  what  was  to 
be  his  identity  when  finally  he  stood 
before  her,  restored  and  perfect?  If 
he  were  not  the  thief  whom  she  had 
struggled  so  to  shield,  why  then  he 
was  that  very  strength  of  law  and 
right  which,  for  his  sake,  she  had 
betrayed. 

Mrs.  Herrick,  who,  for  the  last 
thirty-six  hours,  had  so  departed 
from  her  curricultun  of  safety,  and 
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courageously  met  many  strange  ap- 
pearances, now  was  to  hear  stranger 
facts.  For  Flora  had  let  go  completely, 
and  Mrs.  Herrick,  without  hinting  at 
hysterics,  let  her  laugh,  let  her  cry, 
let  her  tell,  piece  by  piece,  as  she  could 
the  story  of  the  two  men,  from  the 
night  when  Kerr  had  spoken  so 
strangely  at  the  club  on  the  virtues 
of  thieves  to  the  moment  when,  in  the 
willow  walk,  they  had  discovered  that 
the  jewel  was  gone.  Clara's  part  in  the 
affair,  and  the  price  she  had  exacted, 
even  in  this  unnerved  moment,  Flora's 
instinct  withheld,  to  save  Mrs.  Her- 
rick the  last  cruelest  touch.  But  for 
the  rest — she  let  Mrs.  Herrick  have  it 
all — ^and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
grim  facts  the  two  women  clung  to- 
gether as  if  to  make  sure  of  fheir  own 
identities. 

"I  don't  even  know  who  he  is," 
Flora  said  faintly. 

Mrs.  Herrick  gave  her  a  quick 
glance.  She  had  not  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation as  to  whom  the  **he"  meant. 
"You  will  have  to  ask  him  when  he 
comes." 

**  Do  you  thinkjhe  will  come  back  ? " 
Mrs.  Herrick  had  the  heart  to  smile. 

"But  think  of  what  I  have  done. 
I  have  lost  him  the  sapphire,  and  he 
loves  it — ^loves  it  as  much  as  he  does 


me. 


tt 


Again  the  glance.  "Did  he  tell  you 
that?" 

Flora  nodded.  The  other  seemed 
to  intently  consider.  "  He  will  come 
back,"  she  declared. 

Upheld  by  her  friend's  assurance, 
Flora  found  the  endurance  necessary 
to  spend  the  day,  an  empty,  stagnant 
day,  in  moving  about  a  house  and 
garden  where  a  few  hours  ago  had 
passed  such  a  storm  of  events.  There 
was  nothing  to  wait  for  but  Kerr's 
returning.  She  did  not  know  how  she 
should  face  him,  but  she  wanted  him. 
On  the  second  day  a  telegram  came 
an  hour  before  him — came  to  Mrs. 
Herrick  announcing  him;  and  then 
himself,  seated  on  the  high  seat  of 
the  cart,  just  as  daylight  was  closing. 
She  and  Mrs.  Herrick  had  walked  half 
way  out  toward  the  rose  garden,  and, 
seeing  them  there,  he  stopped  the 


cart  in  the  drive,  leaped  out  and  ran 
across  the  grass.  Both  hurried  to 
meet  him.  The  three  encountered 
like  friends,  like  intimates,  with  hand- 
clasps and  hurried  glances  searching 
each  other's  faces. 

"Did  you  save  it?"  Flora  asked. 
He  looked  at  Mrs.  Herrick  hesitating. 

"You  can  tell;  she  knows,"  Flora 
assured  him. 

"No,  I  have.n't  saved  it — not  so 
far,"  he  said.  He  had  taken  off  his 
hat  and  the  strong  light  showed  on  his 
face  lines  of  fatigue  and  anxiety.  *  *  He 
gave  me  the  slip — no  trace  of  him. 
No  one  saw  him  come  into  the  city; 
nothing  turned  up  in  the  goldsmith's 
shop.  His  friend,  the  blue-eyed  China- 
man, has  dropped  out  of  sight.  I 
have  n't  made  it  public,"  he  glanced 
at  Flora — "but  our  men  think  he  *s 
gone  out  by  the  water  route — Lord 
knows  in  what,  or  where!  He  must 
have  had  this  planned  for  days." 
He  did  n't  look  at  Flora  now.  He 
turned  his  communication  carefully 
on  Mrs.  Herrick.  "Seven  vessels 
sailed,  that  day,  and  all  were  searched, 
but  there  are  ways  of  smuggling 
opitun,  and  why  not  men?" 

They  were  walking  toward  the 
house.  Kerr  looked  up  at  the  window 
where  so  short  a  time  before,  Clara's 
face  had  looked  down  upon  the  con- 
fusion in  the  garden. 

Is  that  paid  woman  still  here?" 
Oh,  no ;  she  's  gone."  Flora  looked 
at  him  wamingly.  But  Mrs.  Herrick 
had  caught  his  tone.  *  *  Why  should  n't 
she  be?"  she  demanded  with  delicate 
asperity.  t 

Kerr  had  dropped  his  monocle. 
"Because,  in  common  decency,  she 
could  n't.  She  sold  Cressy  to  me  for 
a  good  round  sum." 

Flora  and  Mrs.  Herrick  exchanged 
a  look  of  horror. 

"I  'd  suspected  him,"  said  Kerr, 
mopping  his  forehead.  "I  knew 
where  I  'd  seen  him,  but  I  could  n't 
be  sure  of  his  identity  till  she  showed 
me  the  picture." 

What  picture?"  cried  Flora. 
The  picture  the  judge  mentioned 
at  the  club  that  night,  Farrel  Wand, 
boarding  the  Loch  Ettive.     Dofi't  you 
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remember?"  He  spoke  gently,  as  if 
afraid  that  a  hasty  phrase  in  such 
connection  might  do  her  harm.  Now, 
when  he  saw  how  white  she  looked, 
he  steadied  her  with  his  arm.  *'We 
won't  talk  of  this  business  any  more," 
he  said. 

**But  I  must  talk  of  it,"  Flora  in- 
sisted tremblingly.  **I  don't  even 
know  what  you  are." 

For  the  first  time  he  appeared 
apologetic.  He  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  with  a  sort  of  helpless 
simplicity. 

**  Why,  I  'm Chatworth— I  'm  Crew; 
I  *m  the  chap  that  owns  the  con- 
founded thing!" 

Flora  had  an  instant  of  panic  when 
flight  seemed  the  solution.  It  took 
all  her  courage  to  keep  her  there, 
facing  him,  watching,  as  if  from 
afar  off,  Mrs.  Herrick's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  informal  introduction. 
To  see  him  stand  there,  announced 
in  that  name,  gave  the  tragic  farce  its 
last  touch. 

**I  came  here  quietly,"  he  was  say- 
ing, **so  as  to  get  at  it  without  mak- 
ing a  row.  Only  Purdie,  good  man! 
knew — and  he  's  been  wondering  all 
along  why  I  *ve  held  so  heavy  a 
hand  on  him.  We'll  have  to  lunch 
with  them  again,  eh?"  He  turned 
and  looked  at  Flora.  **And  make 
all  those  explanations  necessitated  by 
this  lady's  wonderful  sense  of  honor!" 

It  was  here,  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  sentence  of  doubtful 
meaning,  that  Mirs.  Herrick  left  them. 
In  looking  back.  Flora  could  never 
recall  the  exact  imoment  of  the  de- 
parture. But  when  she  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  grass  where  they  had 
bben  fixed  for  what  seemed  to  her 
eternity,  she  found  only  Kerr — ^no, 
Chatworth. — standing  there  looking 
at  her  with  a  grave  face. 

**Eh?"  he  said,  *'and  what  about 
that  honor  of  yours?  What  are  we 
going  to  say  about  it,  now  that  the 
sapphire  's  gone  and  no  longer  in  our 
way?" 

She  was  breathing  quick  to  keep 
from  crying.  *'I  told  you  that  day 
at  the  restaurant." 

**Yes,  yes;  you  told  me  why  you 


kept  the  sapphire  from  me,  but,  "he 
hung  fire,  then  fetched  it  out  with  an 
effort — **why  did  you  take  it,  in  the 
first  place?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  clear  astonish- 
ment.    **  I  did  n't  know  what  it  was." 

"You  did  n't?" 

It  seemed  to  Flora  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  turning  exactly  inside  out. 
The  light  that  was  breaking  upon  her 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  *  *  Oh , " 
she  wailed,  **you  couldn't  have 
thought  I  meant  to  take  it!" 

**Then  if  you  didn't,"  he  burst 
out,  **why,  when  I  told  you  what  it 
was,  did  n't  you  give  it  to  me?" 

The  cruel  comic  muse,  who  makes 
our  serious  suffering  ridiculous,  had 
drawn  aside  the  last  curtain.     Flora 
felt  the  laughter  rising  in  her  throat,  * 
the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

**You  guessed  who  I  was,"  he  in- 
sisted, advancing,  **at  least  what  I 
represented." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
her  voice  dropped,  tiny,  into  the 
stillness. 

**  I  guessed  you  were  Parrel  Wand." 

XXII 

The  tallest  eucalyptus  top  was  all 
of  the  garden  that  was  touched  with 
sun  when  Flora  came  out  of  the 
house  in  the  morning.  She  stood  a 
space  looking  at  that  little  cone  of 
brightness  far  above  all  the  other 
trees,  swa3ring  on  the  delicate  sky. 
It  was  not  higher  lifted  nor  brighter 
burnished  than  her  spirit  then. 

Then  she  saw  him — the  one  man — 
already  awaiting  her. 

To  her  the  splendor  of  skies  and 
trees  and  morning  light  melted  into 
that  wonderful  moment.  For  the 
first  time  in  weary  days  she  had  all 
to  give,  nothing  to  fear  or  withhold. 
She  was  at  peace. 

**Come,  speak,"  he  urged,  as  they 
paced  around  the  fountain.  "When 
am  I  to  take  you  away?"* 

She  hung  back  in  fear  of  her  very 
eagerness  to  go,  to  plunge  head  over 
ears  into  life  in  a  strange  country 
with  a  stranger.  "Next  month," 
she  ventured. 
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**  Next  month !  why  not  next  week? 
why  not  to-morrow?"  he  declared 
with  confidence.  **  Who  is  to  say  no? 
I  am  the  head  of  my  house  and  you 
have  no  one  but  me.  To  be  sure 
there  is  Mrs.  Herrick — excellent 
woman.  But  she  has  her  own  daugh- 
ters to  look  out  for,  and,"  he  added 
slyly,  **as  much  as  she  thinks  of  you, 
I  doubt  if  she  thinks  you  a  good  exam- 
ple for  them.  As  for  that  other,  as 
for  the  paid  woman " 

**0h,  hush,  hush,"  Flora  cried, 
hurt  with  a  certain  hardness  in  his 
voice ;  **  I  don't  want  to  see  her:  I  shall 
never  go  near  her!    And  Harry " 

**I  was  n*t  going  to  speak  of  him," 
said  Chatworth  quickly. 

**I  know,"  she  answered,  **but  do 
you  mind  my  speaking  of  him?" 
They  had  sat  down  on  the  broad 
lip  of  the  fountain  basin.  He 
was  looking  at  her  intently.  **It  is 
strange,"  she  said,  **but  in  spite  of 
his  doing  this  terrible  thing  I  can't 
feel  that  he  himself  is  terrible — ^like 
Clara." 

"And  yet,"  he  answered  in  a 
grave  voice,  **I  would  rather  you 
did." 

She  turned  a  troubled  face.  **Ah, 
have  you  forgotten  what  you  said  the 
first  night  I  met  you?  You  said  it 
does  n't  matter  what  a  man  is,  even 
if  he 's  a  thief,  as  long  as  he 's  a  good 
one." 

At  this  he  laughed  a  little  grudg- 
ingly. '*0h,  I  don't  go  back  on  that, 
but  I  was  looking  through  the  great 
impartial  eye  of  the  universe.  Where- 
as a  man  may  be  good  of  his  kind,  he  's 
only  good  in  his  kind.  Tip  out  a 
cat  among  canaries  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. My  dear  girl,  we  were  the 
veriest  birds  in  his  .paws !  And  notice 
that  it  is  n't  moral  law — it 's  instinct. 
We  recognize  by  scent  before  we  see 
the  shape.  You  never  knew  him. 
You  never  could.  And  you  never 
trusted  him." 

**But,"  she  interrupted,  eagerly, 
"I  would  have  done  an3rthing  for  you 
when  I  thought  you  were  a  thief." 

"Anything?"  he  caught  her  up 
with  laughter.  **0h,  yes,  an^rthing 
to  haul  me  over  the  dead  line  on  to 


your  side.  That  was  the  very  point 
you  made.  That  was  where  you 
would  have  dropped  me — if  I  had 
stuck  by  my  kind,  as  you  thought  it, 
and  not  come  over  to  yours." 

Flora  knew  that  even  when  she  had 
believed  he  belonged  to  the  other  fold, 
she  had  had  her  moments  when  she 
could  not  have  dropped  him.  But 
she  did  not  tell  him  this,  because  she 
was  coming  to  understand  that  for  all 
his  seeming  wildness,  he  had  no  law- 
less instincts  in  himself.  Genera- 
tions of  great  doing  and  great  mixing 
among  men  had  created  him,  a  crea- 
ture perfectly  natural  and  therefore 
eccentric;  but  the  same  genera- 
tions had  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  the  law-abiding  instinct  of 
the  rulers  of  the  people.  But  he 
did  not  fear  it.  He  was  strong  in  it. 
In  his  own  mind  he  was  the  law. 
His  understanding  of  the  relations  of 
life  had  gone  so  far  that  he  had  no 
further  use  for  the  written  law,  and 
Farrel  Wand's  was  so  limited  that  he 
had  never  found  the  use  for  it.  She 
saw  there  was  a  very  narrow  cleft 
between  the  two  extremes,  between 
what'  he  was  and  what  he  had  seemed 
— ^between  Chatworth  and  Farrel 
Wand.  But  however  narrow  that 
space,  it  was  no  more  to  be  bridged 
than  an  ocean. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  smiled  at 
him  in  thinking  of  it,  but  the  smile 
faltered  and  she  drew  away.  They 
were  about  to  be  disturbed.  Beyond 
the  rose  branches  far  down  the  drive 
she  saw  a  figure  moving  toward  them 
at  a  slow,  uncertain  pace,  looking  to 
and  fro.  "See,  there's  some  one 
coming." 

"Oh,  the  gardener!"  he  said  as  one 
would  say,  "Oh,  fiddlesticks!" 

The  gardener  had  been  her  first 
thought.  But  now  she  rose  uneasily 
since  she  saw  it  was  not  he,  asking 
herself,  "Who  else,  at  such  an  hour?  " 

By  this  time  Chatworth,  still  seated, 
had  caught  sight  of  it.  "Hello,"  he 
said,  "what  sort  of  a  thing  is  that?" 

It  was  a  short,  shabby,  nondescript 
little  figure,  shuffling  rapidly  along 
the  winding  walk  between  the  rose- 
bushes.    Now  they  saw  the  top  of 
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his  round  black  felt  hat.  Now  only 
a  twinkling  pair  of  legs.  Now,  around 
the  last  clump  of  bushes  he  appeared 
full  length,  and,  suddenly  dropping 
his  business-like  shuffle,  approached 
them  at  a  languid  walk. 

Flora  grasped  Chatworth's  arm  in 
nervous  terror.  **Tell  him  to  go," 
she  whispered;  "make  him  go  away." 

The  blue-eyed  Chinaman  was  plant- 
ed before  them  stolidly,  with  the  curi- 
ous blind  look  of  his  eyes  blinking  in 
his  withered  face.  He  wore  for  the 
first  time  the  blouse  of  his  people,  and 
his  hands  were  folded  in  his  sleeves. 

** Who's  this?"  said  Chatworth,  ap- 
pealing to  Flora. 

At  this  the  Chinaman  spoke.  *  *  Mr. 
Crew,"  he  croaked. 

The  Englishman,  looking  from  the 
Oriental  to  Flora,  still  demanded  ex- 
planations. 

*'*It  is  the  man  who  sold  us  the  sap- 
phire," she  whispered.  **0h,  what 
does  he  want  of  you?" 

**Eh?"  said  Chatworth,  interrogat- 
ing the  goldsmith  with  his  monocle, 
** what  do  you  want? " 

The  little  man  finished  his  long, 
and,  what  had  seemed  his  blind, 
stare;  then  dived  into  his  sleeves. 
He  drew  forth  a  crumpled  thing 
which  seemed  to  be  a  pellet,  and  this 
he  proceeded  to  unfold.  Flora  crept 
cautiously  fonvard,  loath  to  come 
near,  but  curious,  and  saw  him  spread 
out  and  hold  up  a  roughly  torn  tri- 
angle of  newspaper.  She  gave  a  cry 
at  sight  of  it.  Across  the  top  in  thick 
black  type  ran  the  figures  20,000. 
Chatworth  pointed  a  stem  forefinger. 
**  What  is  it?"  he  said,  though  by  his 
tone  he  knew. 

The  Chinaman  also  pointed  at  it, 
but  cautious  and  apologetic.  **  Twen- 
ty thousand  dollar.  You  like  twenty 
thousand  dollar?"  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment. Then,  with  a  glimmer  as  of 
returning  sight,  presented  the  alter- 
native. '  *  You  likee  god  ? — ^little  joss  ? 
— come  so?"  And  with  his  finger  he 
traced  in  the  air  a  curve  of  such  deli- 
cate accuracy  that  the  Englishman 
with  an  exclamation  made  a  step 
toward  him.  But  the  Chinaman  did 
not  move.     "Twenty  thousand  dol- 


lar," he  stated.  It  sounded  an 
impersonal  statement,  but  neverthe- 
less it  was  quite  evident  this  time  to 
whom  it  applied. 

The  Englishman  measured  off  his 
words  slowly  as  if  to  an  incomplete 
understanding,  which  Flora  was  aware 
was  all  too  miraculously  quick.  "This 
little  god,  this  ring— io  you  know 
where  it  is  ?     Can  you  take  me  to  it  ? " 

The  goldsmith  nodded  emphatically 
at  each  word,  but  when  all  was  said  he 
only  reiterated,  "Twenty  thousand 
dollar." 

Chatworth  gave  Flora  an  almost 
shamefaced  glance,  and  she  saw  with 
a  curious  twinge  of  jealousy  that  he 
was  intensely  excited.  "Might  as 
well  have  a  pot-shot  at  it,"  he  said, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
fountain  and  taking  out  his  check- 
book, rested  it  on  his  knee  and  wrote. 
Then  he  rose,  he  held  up  the  filled- 
in  slip  before  the  Chinaman's  eyes. 
"Here,"  he  said,  "twenty  thousand 
dollars."  He  held  it  well  out  of  the 
little  man's  reach.  "Now,"  he  chal- 
lenged, "tell  me  where  it  is?" 

Into  the  goldsmith's  eyes  came  a 
lightning  flash  of  intelligence,  such  as 
Flora  remembered  to  hav«  seen  there 
when  Farrel  Wand,  leaning  on  the 
dusty  counter,  had  bidden  him  to  go 
bring  something  pretty.  He  seemed 
to  quiver  a  moment  in  indecision. 
Then  he  whipped  his  hand  out  of  his 
sleeve  and  held  it  forth  palm  upward. 
This  time  it  was  Chatworth  who  cried 
out.  The  thing  that  lay  on  the  gold- 
smith's palm  Flora  had  never  seen, 
though  once  it  had  been  described  to 
her — "a  bit  of  an  old  gold  heathen 
god,  curled  around  himself,  with  his 
cheeks  of  two  yellow  sapphires  and  a 
big  blue  stone  on  top." 

There  it  blazed  at  her,  the  jewel  she 
had  carried  in  her  bosom,  that  she  had 
hidden  in  her  pouch  of  gold,  and  that 
had  vanished  from  it  at  the  touch  of 
a  magic  hand, — now  cunningly  re- 
stored to  its  right  place  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  Crew  Idol,  crownijig  him 
with  living  light.  Speechless  they 
looked  together  at  the  magic  thing. 
They  had  thought  it  far  at  sea;  and  as 
if  at  a  wave  of  a  genie's  wand  it  was 
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here  before  them  flashing  in  the  quiet 
garden!  With  an  effort  Chatworth 
seemed  to  keep  himself  from  seizing 
on  ring  and  man  together.  He  looked 
searchingly  at  the  goldsmith  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  asking  a  ques- 
tion, but,  instead,  he  slowly  held  out 
his  hand.  He  held  it  out  cup-fashion. 
It  shook  so  that  Flora  saw  the  China- 
man steady  it,  to  drop  in  the  ring. 
Then  folding  his  check  miraculously 
small,  enveloping  it  in  the  ragged 
piece  of  newspaper,  the  little  man 
turned  and  shuffled  from  them  down 
the  gravel  walk. 

Chatworth  stood  staring  after  him 
with  his  Idol  in  his  palm.  Then, 
turning  slow  eyes  to  Flora,  **  How  did 
he  come  by  this? "  he  asked,  as  sternly 
as  if  he  demanded  it  of  the  mystery 
itself. 

**He  had  it,  from  the  very  first." 
The  pieces  of  the  puzzle  were  flashing 
together  in  Flora's  mind.  **That 
first  time  Harry  left  the  exhibit,  he 
took  it  there." 

•'But  the  blue  sapphire?"  Chat- 
worth insisted. 

*  *  Harry,  * '  Flora  whispered.  *  *  Harry 
gave  it  up  to  him." 

"Gave  it  up  to  him!"  Chatworth 
echoed  in  fine  scorn. 

But  she  had  had  an  inspiration  of 
understanding.  **He  had  to — for 
money  to  get  off  with.  He  gave 
Clara  all  he  had,  so  that  she  would 
let  him  get  away.  Poor  thing!"  she 
added  in  a  lower  breath ;  but  Chat- 
worth did  not  hear  her.  He  had 
taken  the  Idol  in  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and,  holding  it  up  in  the  broadening 
light,  looked  fixedly  at  it  with  the 
passionate  incredulity  with  which  one 
might  hold  and  look  at  a  friend 
thought  dead.  She  watched  him 
with  her  jealous  pang  increasing  to 
a  greater  feeling,  a  feeling  of  being 
separated  from  him  by  this  jewel 
which  he  loved,  and  which  had  grown 
to  seem  hateful  to  her,  which  had 
shown  itself  a  breeder  of  all  the  greedy 
passions.  She  came  softly  up  to  him, 
and,  lifting  her  hand,  covered  the  Idol. 
He  turned  toward  her  with  wonder. 


"Ah,  you  love  it  too  much,"  she 
whispered. 

"That's  unworthy  of  you,"  he 
reproached  her.  "I  have  loved  you 
more;  and  that  in  spite  of  what  I 
believed  of  you,  and  what  this  means 
to  me.  To  me,  this  ring  is  not  a 
pretty  thing  seen  yesterday.  It  is 
the  symbol  of  my  family.  It  is  the 
power  and  pride  of  us,  which  our 
women  have  worn  on  their  hands  as 
they  have  worn  our  honor  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  part  of  the  life  of  my 
people;  and  now  it  has  made  itself 
part  of  our  life — of  yours  and  mine. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  how  starkly  you 
held  it  for  the  sake  of  my  honor,  even 
against  myself?  Should  I  ever  have 
known  you  without  it  ? "  He  put  the 
ring  into  her  hand,  and,  smiling  with 
his  old  daring,  held  it  over  the  fount- 
ain. "Now,  if  you  want  to,  drop  it 
in."  Releasing  her  hand,  he  turned 
to  leave  her  to  her  will. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  with  power 
in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  on  his 
averted  head.  Then  with  a  little 
rush  she  crossed  the  space  between 
them.  "Here,  take  it!  You  love 
it!  I  want  you  to  keep  it!  but  I 
can't  forget  the  terrible  things  it 
has  made  people  do.  It  makes  me 
afraid." 

In  spite  of  his  smiling  he  seemed 
to  her  very  grave.  "You  dear,  silly 
child;  the  whole  storm  and  trouble 
of  life  come  from  things  being  in  the 
wrong  place.  This  has  been  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  made  mischief." 

"Like  me,"  she  murmured. 

"Like  j'ou,"  he  agreed.  "Now  we 
shall  be  as  we  should  be.  Give  me 
your  hand." 

He  drew  off  all  the  rings  with  which 
she  had  once  tried  to  dim  the  sparkle 
of  the  sapphire,  and,  dropping  them 
into  his  pocket  Uke  so  much  dross, 
slipped  on  the  Idol  that  covered  her 
third  finger  in  a  splendid  bar  from 
knuckle  to  joint.  Holding  her  by 
just  the  tip  of  that  finger,  leaning 
back  a  little,  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
and  she.  looking  back,  knew  that  it 
wedded  them  once  for  all. 


THE   END 
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By  SIDNEY  ROGERS  COOK 


T   is  an  interesting 
fact   that  two  of 
the     most     note- 
worthy books  on 
recent  English 
drama  were  writ- 
ten the  one  by  a 
Frenchman  and 
the  other  by  an  Italian,     M.  August 
Filon's  "Le  Th64tre  Anglais"  (Paris, 
1896)   has  now,   twelve  years  later, 
been    supplemented    by    Dr.    Mario 
Borsa's  "The  English  Stage  of  To- 
day" (Lane). 

M.  Filon  pointed  out  the  dearth  of 
a  real  drama  in  England  during  the 
first  eighty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  was  moved  to  write  in 
conclusion,  having  in  mind  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ibsen,  Pinero  and  Jones, 
and  the  work  of  the  Independent 
Theatre,  "II  y  a  un  th^Mre  anglais!" 
But  in  1904,  in  the  Journal  des  Di- 
bats,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
"Le  drame  anglais,  i  piene  n^,  se 
meurt." 

Dr.  Borsa  finds  among  the  causes 
of  this  early  death,  long  runs,  the 
"star"  system,  the  music-halls,  the 
censor,  the  commercialism  of  the 
managers,  and  the  lack  of  repertoire 
■  theatres.  But  most  of  all  he  deplores 
in  the  drama  the  artificiality  and 
falsity  of  the  plays,  their  impos- 
sible situations,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
ideas  on  the  altars  of  cleverness  and 
technique.  Much  the  same  general 
criticism  may  be  made  of  American 
drama,  and  Dr.  Borsa  pays  his  re- 
spects to  us  by  saying,  "In  the 
United  States  the  dramatic  art  has 
sunk  to  a  low  and  exceedingly  vulgar 
level."  Dramatic  art!  the  phrase  it- 
self is  a  paradox  to  us,  and  he  who 
maintains  that  the  drama  might,  and 
should,  be  an  art,  is  vox  clamantis  in 
deserto. 

2M 


It  is  a  rather  severe  indictment  that 
Dr.  Borsa  has  drawn  against  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  and  the  "Great  British 
Public,"  The  book  would  be  more 
helpful  if  its  criticism  were  more  con- 
structive, but  as  an  attempt  to  di- 
agnose the  malady  which  afflicts  the 
drama  in  England  it  is  singularly 
successful.  And  wherever  the  author 
is  concerned  with  individual  plays 
his  comments  are  acute  and  intel- 
ligent, and  as  a  whole  the  book  is 
intensely  interesting  and  readable. 
It  will  hardly  be  concede^  that  "the 
buffoon  may  occasionally  be  found 
upon  the  English  stage;  the  brilliant 
comedian,  never.  In  tragic  parts, 
he  [the  English  actor]  invariably 
assumes  an  exaggerated  gravity  and 
solemnity;  in  sentimental  rdles  he  is 
frankly  ridiculous," 

In  the  chapter  on  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Dr.  Borsa  tells  the  following 
story: 

I  remember  having  once  been  present  at 
a  reception  at  the  Playgoers'  Club,  at 
which  Mr.  Osman  Edwards  gave  us  an 
address  on  "The  Superiority  of  Shaw  to 
Shakespeare."  He  there  showed  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  bad  dramatist,  because 
he  was  a  great  poet;  he  noted  for  our 
guidance  that  his  humor  was  vulgar  and 
his  tragedy  puerile,  and  proved  that  Shaw 
was  far  superior  to  him  in  his  realism,  in 
his  critical  sense  of  life,  in  the  depth  of  his 
thought,  in  bis  stage  technique.  ...  At 
this  point  G.  B.  S.,  who  was  among  the 
audience,  rose  to  his  feet  and  asked  our 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
in  favor  of  his  great  rival. 

That  story  excellently  illustrates 
M.  Filon's  comment  on  Shaw:  "L'en- 
fant  terrible  est  devenu  un  infant 
%kti."  Like  many  spoiled  children 
Shaw  is  forever  talking  about  him- 
self; but  unlike  most  of  them  he  does 
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it  entertainingly.  There  never  was 
a  writer  who  was  so  careful  to  eluci- 
date himself  to  his  public  as  G.  B.  S., 
who  devoted  so  many  pages  to  telling 
his  readers  just  what  he  thinks,  feels 
and  believes.  His  prefaces  them  with 
autobiographical  and  self-explana- 
tory material  (he  even  gives  one  of 
them  the  title  "Mainly  About  My- 
self"), and  he  has  never  shrunk  from 
the  lime-light  of  publicity  since  the 
day  he  mounted  a  wagon  to  harangue 
a  crowd  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Shaw 
is  so  very  much  more  entertaining  in 
writing  about  himself,  than  any  one 
else  in  writing  about  him,  that  it  is 
like  turning  from  a  performance  of 
"Man and  Superman"  to  a  lecture  on 
psychology  to  turn  from  G.  B.  S.  on 
himself  to  Holbrook  Jackson  on  "Ber- 
nard Shaw"  Qacobs).  Mr.  Jack- 
son with  misdirected  zeal  has  writ- 
ten a  monograph  on  his  hero,  and 
more  than  one  reviewer  will  yawn 
over  the  pages  and  decide  to  wait 
until  G.  B.  S.  shall  write  his  auto- 
biography—or another  preface. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  taken  from 
the  prefatory  statement  that  Shaw's 
work  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
our  day  as  the  work  of  Swift  did  to 
his  day,  or  Carlyle's  to  his.  The 
author  must  be  very  young  or  a  very 
impressionable  man  to  believe  that 
the  mental  gymnastics  of  G.  B.  S. 
are  comparable  with  the  satire  of 
Swift  or  the  depth  of  thought  of 
Carlyle.  Lack  of  perspective  is  Mr. 
Jackson's  besetting  sin. 

"Occasional  Papers,  Dramatic  and 
Historical"  (Small,  Maynard)  is  the 
title  of  a  volume  of  essays  by  H.  B. 
Irving  reprinted  from  several  English 
magazines.  Intelligent  and  readable 
studies  they  are  for  the  most  part, 
dealing  with  the  art  and  status  of  the 
actor  and  with  the  history  of  the 
stage.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we 
find  an  actor  writing  papers  of  such 
scholarly  comprehension  and  dis- 
cerning judgment.  He  makes  a  strong 
plea  to  the  player  to  realize  and  re- 
spect the  dignity  of  his  work,  and  he 
urges  the  public  to  rid  itself  of  its 
ancient  narrowness  and  prejudice 
against  the  theatre  and  its  people. 


The  essay  on  the  eighteenth-century 
stage  is  especially  admirable  and 
attributes  a  proper  importance  to 
that  interesting  but  too  often  neg- 
lected period  of  the  drama.  The  Eng- 
lish stage  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
one  of  its  leading  actors  is  a  man  of 
Mr.  Irving's  high  seriousness  and 
studious  ambition.  His  beneficent  in- 
fluence must  inevitably  assert  itself^ 
and  assist  in  the  renaissance  of  an* 
intelligent,  dignified  theatre. 

Four  years  ago  William  Archer  and 
Granville  Barker  prepared  and  pri- 
vately printed  a  "Scheme  and  Esti- 
mates for  a  National  Theatre"  which 
now  appears  in  an  American  edition 
(Diifiield).  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  two  men  better  qualified 
to  prepare  such  a  volume.  Mr. 
Archer  needs  no  introduction  and 
Mr.  Barker  is  perhaps  the  foremost 
English  actor-manager.  For  twenty 
years  he  has  served  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  theatre  and  is  to-day  an 
excellent  actor,  a  dramatist  pf  some 
achievement  and  greater  promise,  and 
a  producer  of  the  front  rank. 

This  book,  prepared  with  infinite 
pains  after  no  end  of  consultation 
and  investigation,  should  prove  a 
veritable  guide-book  to  those  who 
control  the  destinies  of  the  New 
Theatre.  Messrs.  Archer  and  Barker 
have  furnished  an  elaborate  scheme, 
with  the  estimates,  for  the  creation, 
organization  and  management  of  a 
National  Theatre  and  no  detail  has 
been  too  insignificant  to  demand 
their  attention. 

That  it  may  be  primarily  a  re- 
pertoire theatre  they  would  ordain 
that  not  less  than  thirty  plays  be 
produced  each  season,  that  not  less 
than  three  different  plays  be  given 
each  week  and  that  no  play  shall  be 
repeated  on  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive evenings.  Not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  season's  performances  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  English  Classical 
Drama  and  not  more  than  one-fifth 
to  foreign  plays  whether  classical  or 
modem.  No  play,  old  or  new,  shall 
be  performed  more  than  a  hundred 
times  in  a  single  season. 

A  specimen  repertory  for  the  first 
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season,  drawn  along  the  above  lines, 
is  presented  and  it  was  found  that 
a  company  of  sixty-six  actors  and 
actresses  would  be  enough  for  its 
adequate  presentation.  They  would 
be  engaged  for  three-year  terms  and 
would  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
salary,  a  fee  for  each  performance  in 
which  they  appeared.  A  pension  sys- 
tem is  also  offered  on  a  basis  of 
'  length  of  service.  A  training  school 
is  one  of  the  subsidiary  plans,  in- 
cluding not  only  training  in  acting, 
voice  culture,  etc.,  but  also  lectures 
on  dramatic  literature,  history  and  ar- 
chaeology, attendance  at  which  would 
be  optional  and  free. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  here  the 
detail  with  which  Messrs.  Barker  and 
Archer  have  worked  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  endowed  theatre. 
Although  their  estimates  are  stated 
in  pounds  and  shillings,  they  would 
need  but  slight  modification  to  meet 
American  conditions.  Mr.  Barker 
told  the  writer,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
he  believed  that  such  a  theatre  could 
be  more  successfully  established  in  this 
country  than  in  England.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Founders  of  the  New 
Theatre  had  decided  to  construct  an 
auditorium  to  seat  two  thousand  three 
hundred  auditors.  **For,*'  he  said, 
**the  drift  of  the  drama  during  the 
next  decade  will  be  away  from  the 
classic  and  spectacular  toward  the 
simple,  realistic  plays  reproducing  our 
everyday  life.  To  produce  such  plays 
the  theatre  and  stage  must  needs  be 
small,  that  there  may  be  a  sense  of 
intimacy,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
actor  and  his  audience.*' 

He  was  impatient  with  the  blank- 
verse  efforts  of  some  of  our  youn- 
ger playwrights,  as  he  believes  verse 
drama  to  be  an  obsolete  form  which 
should  have  been  left  to  die  with 
the  platform  stage  of  the  Elizabethan 
period. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  looking 
to  the  work  of  the  New  Theatre,  to 
mark  a  turning  point  in  American 
dramatic  art,  Mr.  Barker's  disinclina- 
tion to  consider  the  directorship  is 
especially  regrettable.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  coming  eighteen 


months  before  the  completion  of  the 
theatre,  the  Founders  will  see  their 
way  to  making  such  concessions  that 
Mr.  Barker  will  reconsider  and  come 
to  us  with  all  his  youthful  enthu- 
siasm, intelligent  methods  and  high 
ideals. 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture 
whether  people  will  be  discussing 
the  meaning  of  ** Hamlet"  a  hundred 
years  hence  as  they  are  now  arid  as 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Ever 
since  the  cost  of  bookmaking  was 
so  reduced  as  not  to  be  prohibitive, 
scholars  and  psychologists  have  been 
busy  publishing  their  theories  and 
deductions,  and  not  a  year  passes  but 
one  or  more  of  these  volumes  is  ad- 
ded to  the  vast  array  of  Hamletiana. 
Not  every  year,  however,  is  productive 
of  two  such  interesting  volumes  as  the 
late  Prof.  Karl  Werder's  '^The  Heart 
of  Hamlet's  Mystery"  (Putnam)  and 
**The  Genesis  of  Hamlet"  by  Prof. 
Charlton  M.  Lewis  (Holt).  Both  of 
these  books  grew  out  of  a  course  of 
lectures  to  college  students;  the  one 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  first  de- 
livered half  a  century  ago,  and  the 
other  more  recently  given  at  Yale. 

In  Dr.  Fumess's  valuable  Variorum 
edition,  much  space  is  devoted  to 
translated  extracts  from  Werder's 
lectures  on  Hamlet,  and  it  is  strange 
that  no  one  has  anticipated  Miss 
Elizabeth  Werder  in  translating  the 
lectures  for  English  readers.  For  this 
book  is  a  careful  translation  of  a 
painstaking  and  scholarly  study  of 
the  enigma  of  enigmas  and  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  Shakespeariana. 
The  theory  here  presented — ^known 
among  Shakespearian  scholars  as  the 
Werder  theory — ^was  first  propounded 
by  J.  L.  Klein  but  was  arrived  at 
quite  independently  by  Professor 
Werder  and  elaborated  by  him.  It  is 
his  contention  that  Hamlet's  seeming 
hesitancy  and  indecision  are  due  to  ex- 
ternal conditions  over  which  he  had 
no  control  and  for  which  he  should  not 
be  held  accountable.  Goethe,  on  the 
contrary,  believed  Hamlet's  mission 
to  be  **a  great  deed  laid  upon  a  soul 
unequal  to  the  performance  of  it," 
and    this    theory    was    followed    by 
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Coleridge  and  Schlegel.  But  no  less 
authorities  than  Dr.  Fumess  and  Dr. 
W.  J.  Rolfe  (who  contributes  a  valu- 
able introduction  to  the  book  in 
question)  believe  that  the  Werder 
theory  substantially  plucks  out  the 
heart  of  Hamlet's  mystery.  And  the 
gist  of  this  theory  is  that  Hamlet  is 
resolved  on  complete  vengeance — not 
merely  killing  Claudius,  but  also  ex- 
posing his  treachery  to  his  subjects. 

Professor  Lewis  in  his  "Genesis  of 
Hamlet"  points  out  that  Werder' s 
** external  condition  theory"  does  not 
altogether  hold,  for  nowhere  in  the 
play  does  Shakespeare  lay  emphasis 
on  external  conditions,  and  that  such  as 
are  mentioned  seem  to  point  to  an  op- 
posite conclusion.  Claudiushadnopow- 
erful  followers  at  Court,  and  Laertes 
easily  won  over  the  people,  although 
Hamlet  was  apparently  more  popular. 

Professor  Lewis  has  not  attempted 
any  solution  of  the  Hamlet  enigma,  for 
he  believes  that  the  ''difficulties  that 
confront  any  theory  about  Hamlet 
induce  at  last  a  belief  that  no  single 
theory  is  admissible — ^that  neither  the 
play  nor  the  character  is  a  consistent 
whole;  that  whejL  Shakespeare  wrote 
Hamlet  he  was,  in  fact,  merely  rewrit- 
ing an  older  tragedy ;  and  he  rewrote  it 
not  all  at  once,  but  by  instalments." 

Scholars  are  inclined  to  forget  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  was  a  make- 
shift dramatist  writing  for  an  actual 
audience,  and  not  for  the  microscop- 
ic analysis  of  pedants  and  alienists. 
The  wonder  is  that  his  plays  are  not 
more  illogical  and  inconsistent.  In 
the  present  instance  he  was  appar- 
ently rewriting  from  a  lost  play  by 
Kyd  who  perhaps  drew  his  inspiration 
from  the  French  of  Belleforest.  And 
so  Professor  Lewis  believes  that  the 
composite  Hamlet  is  not  an  entity  at 
all,  and  therefore  not  a  subject  for 
psychological  analysis. 

The  work  of  separating  the  diverse 
elements  of  the  play  has  been  done 
with  convincing-  clearness,  and  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  has  brought  to  the  task 
an  impartial,  logical  judgment.  The 
book  has  none  of  the  dulness  which 
so  often  characterizes  the  discussion 
of  pedantic  problems  and  is  as  in- 


teresting to  the   layman  as  to  the 
Shakespearian  scholar. 

The  growing  importance  of  the 
drama  in  the  college  currictdtun  in- 
directly results  in  an  increase  in  the 
literature  dealing  with  the  history 
and  development  of  the  dramatic 
form.  Prof.  C.  M.  Gayley's  "Plays 
of  Our  Forefathers"  (Duffield),  and 
Prof.  Felix  E.  SchelUng's  "History 
of  the  Elizabethan  Drama"  (Hough- 
ton), provide  exhaustive  studies  of 
the  development  of  the  English  drama 
from  its  inception  to  its  decay  in  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Restoration 
Comedy,  Prof.  SchelUng's  two  vol- 
umes present  a  history  of  the  drama 
from  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1558  to  the  closing  of  the  theatre 
in  1642.  The  earlier  chapters  con- 
tain a  rdsum^  of  the  origins  of  the 
drama  so  far  as  they  concern  England, 
and  a  brief  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  miracle  play,  morality 
and  interlude  from  the  debris  of 
which  the  true  drama  sprang. 

A  Finding  list  of  Elizabethan  Plays 
furnishes  the  reader  with  the  title, 
authorship  (where  known)  and  ap- 
proximate date  of  each  play,  and 
states  where  it  is  accessible.  A 
hundred-page  bibliographical  essay 
provides  a  most  complete  reference 
list  for  students  of  the  period.  Few 
people  who  have  not  been  especially 
attracted  to  the  subject  realize  the  • 
enormous  diversity  of  the  Elizabethan 
Drama.  We  do  not  remember  that 
outside  the  great  circle  of  Shake- 
speare,^Fletcher,  Middleton,  Marlowe 
and  Beaumont,  there  were  a  host  of 
lesser  playwrights  creating  a  drama 
saturated  with  literary  and  poetic 
quality.  The  decade  beginning  with 
1595  has  justly  been  called  "the 
greatest  part  of  the  greatest  period 
of  the  greatest  literature  of  the  world  " 
— a,  tremendous  superlative  that  will 
be  questioned  only  by  those  who  have 
not  read  the  material  it  describes. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  confine  one- 
self to  a  single  book  for  the  study  of 
this  period — for  the  history  of  its 
rise,  fruition  and  decay — that  book 
would  properly  be  Prof.  Schelling's 
"Elizabethan  Drama." 
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In  1 87 1  a  young  English  student 
at  Munich  became  impressed  by  the 
genius  of  Henrik  Isben.  He  set 
about  learning  Norwegian  that  he 
might  read  the  plays  in  the  original, 
and  soon  sent  a  volley  of  apprecia- 
tions and  translations  to  the  London 
press.  Archer,  Shaw,  Walkley,  all 
followed  Edmund  Gosse  in  propa- 
gating the  vogue  of  Ibsen,  and, 
although  William  Archer  must  re- 
main the  most  authoritative  English 
commentator  on  Ibsen's  plays,  Ed- 
mund Gosse's  "Henrik  Ibsen,"  in 
the  Literary  Lives  Series  (Scribner), 
should  prove  to  be  (for  English 
readers)  the  standard  life  of  the 
Norwegian  playwright.  In  a  modest 
preface,  Mr.  Gosse,  while  admitting 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  intro- 
duce Ibsen's  name  to  the  British 
public,  gives  to  Mr.  Archer  the  credit 
bt  being  the  Norwegian's  real  sponsor 
to  English  readers. 

The  recent  publication  of  Ibsen's 
letters  justifies  the  appearance  of  a 
new  life  of  the  poet,  and  this  volume, 
written  in  the  light  of  those  letters, 
and  of  previous  investigation,  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  appreciation  of 
Ibsen's  position  and  influence  as  a 
world-moving  dramatist.  The  lay- 
man knows  so  little  of  Ibsen's  con- 
temporaries and  forerunners  that  he 
is  tempted  to  think  of  the  poet  as  a 
solitary  figure  uninfluenced  and  un- 
approached  by  any  of  the  lesser  lights 
of  Norwegian  and  Danish  literature. 
The  falsity  of  this  position  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  chapters  on  **  Early 
Influences,"  and  **  Life  in  Bergen." 
Hertz,  Oehlauschlager,  Welhaven,  all 
more  or  less  directly  influenced  the 
young  poet.  Ibsen  learned  stage 
technique  through  much  the  same 
sort  of  training  as  Shakespeare,  living 
in  the  theatre  and  producing  his  own 
and  other  plays.  To  be  noted  as  of 
curious  interest  is  the  fact  that,  while 
Mr.  Gosse  sometimes  adopts  the 
statements  of  certain  Norwegian  au- 
thorities on  Ibsen  and  his  work,  he 
sometimes  ignores  no  less  authorita- 
tive assertions  when  they  happen  to 
conflict  with  his  pet  theories  on  the 
subject. 


The  inclusion  of  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews's  *  *  Inquiries  and  Opinions 
(Scribner)  in  this  group  of  books  on 
Plays  and  Pla3rwrights  is  justified  by 
the  subject-matter  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  book.  Prof.  Matthews  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  and  authoritative 
commentator  on  the  drama;  and  here 
he  writes  of  "The  Modem  Novel  and 
the  Modem  Play,"  and  shows  that 
for  three  centuries  the  novel  and  the 
play  have  been  getting  further  and 
further  away  from  each  other.  But 
he  ventures  to  doubt  "whether  the 
novel,  which  has  been  dominant,  not 
to  say  4oDiineering,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  not 
have  to  face  a  more  acute  rivalry  of 
the  drama  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century."  He  talks  op- 
timistically of  the  "Literary  Merit 
of  our  Latter-day  Drama"  and  in 
another  chapter  dwells  on  the  im- 
portance of  "The  Art  of  the  Stage- 
Manager"  in  the  theatre. 

But  it  is  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
**  Ibsen  the  Pla3rwright"  that  he  most 
commands  attention.  Professor  Mat- 
thews is  no  hero-worshipper,  he  is 
aware  of  Ibsen's  occasional  incon- 
sistency in  motivization  and  charac- 
terization, of  his  morbid  perversity 
and  abnormal  eccentricity;  but  he 
sees,  too,  that  these  social  plays 
of  Ibsen's  have  exerted  a  direct 
and  powerftd  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  contemporary  drama, 
Ibsen  as  philosopher,  as  reformer, 
as  moralist,  as  poet — these  phases  are 
emphasized  and  discussed  ad  infi- 
nitum; but  Professor  Matthews  right- 
ly shows  Ibsen  to  have  been  first  and 
foremost  a  playwright  with  a  know- 
ledge and  command  of  every  detail 
of  the  mechanism  of  stagecraft. 
Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"in  mere  craftsmanship  Ibsen  is  be- 
yond all  question  the  foremost  of 
the  modems." 

The  author  points  out  the  influerice 
of  Scribe  and  the  "well-made  play" 
— la  pibce  bien  faite — ^upon  Ibsen's 
early  work,  and  shows  that  the  pla)rs 
which  have  won  widest  popularity  in 
the  theatre  are  "those  which  most 
frankly  accept  the  Gallic  framework." 


Idle  TVIotes 

§yAn  Idle  Reader 


In  a  daily  newspaper  I  have  read 
that  our  annual  imports  from  Canada 
A  Wew  are    more    than    double 

Canadian  what  they  were  in  1900. 
Poet  The  statistician  does  not 

include  the  products  of  the  Canadian 
muse.  Certain  poets  there  are  across 
the  border,  whose  works  are  not 
unknown  in  this  country.  When 
they  become  known  here,  the  authors 
themselves  sometimes  migrate  south- 
ward, and  their  future  output  is 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  our  own  litera- 
ture. Even  when  they  remain  in 
the  Dominion,  the  making  of  a  repu- 
tation in  the  States  usually  brings  in 
its  train  the  compliment  of  copyright 
at  Washington,  and  svich  profit  as 
may  accrue  from  the  manufacture 
and  publication  of  their  works  below 
the  4Sth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  newest  member  of  this  fortu- 
nate group  is  Robert  W.  Service, 
whose  **  Songs  of  a  Sourdough,"  first 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Metho- 
dist Book  and  Publishing  House  of 
Toronto,  in  June  of  last  year,  was  re- 
printed several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  the  tenth  edition,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1908,  consisting  of  two  thou- 
sand copies,  and  making  a  total  of 
12,800.  The  first  edition  failed  to  fill 
the  advance  orders,  and  many  people 
would  be  glad  to  get  one  of  the  500 
copies  to-day  at  five  dollars  per. 

Now  that  Canada  has  taken  kindly 
to  his  poems,  an  American  house  has 
reprinted  them — ^with  a  number  not 
originally  included  in  the  Toronto 
book — ^in  a  volume  entitled  **The 
Spell  of  the  Yukon,  and  Other  Ver- 
ses" (Philadelphia:  Edward  Stem  & 
Co.)  This  edition  also  has  been  re- 
printed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  poet 
has  fallen  no  less  under  the  spell  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  than  under  that  of  the 
Yukon.  As  the  latter  has  made  him- 
self the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
barrack-room,  so  has  the  poet  of  the 


Far  Northwest  given  tongue  to  the 
moods  and  aspirations  of  the  gold- 
hunter,  and  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  land  itself.  Thus,  in  his 
title  poem,  he  describes  the  region's 
lurev^ 

You    come    to  get    rich    (damned   good 
reason), 

You  feel  like  an  exile  at  first; 
You  hate  it  like  hell  for  a  season, 

And  then  y^ou  are  worse  than  the  worst, 
It  grips  you  like  some  kinds  of  sinning; 

It  twists  you  from  foe  to  a  friend; 
It  seems  it  s  been  since  the  beginning; 

It  seems  it  will  be  to  the  end. 

I  *ve  stood  in  some  mighty-mouthed  hollow 
That 's  plumb-full  of  hush  to  the  brim; 
I  *ve  watched  the  big,  husky  sun  wallow 

In  crimson  and  gold,  and  grow  dim. 
Till  the  moon  set  tne  peariy  peaks  gleam- 
ing. 
And  the  stars  tumbled  out,  neck  and 
crop; 
And  I've  thought  that  I  surely  was  dream- 
ing, 
With  the  peace  o*  the  world  piled  on  top. 

They  *re  making  my  money  diminish; 

I  m  sick  of  the  taste  of  champagne. 
Thank  Godl  when  I  'm  skinned  to  a  finish 

I  '11  pike  to  the  Yukon  again. 
I  '11  fight — and  you  bet  it 's  no  sham-fight; 

It 's  hell! — but  I  've  been  there  before; 
And  it 's  better  than  this  by  a  damsite — 

So  me  for  the  Yukon  once  more. 

There 's    gold,    and    it 's    haunting    and 
haunting; 
It 's  luring  me  on  as  of  old; 
Yet  it  is  n't  the  gold  that  I  'm  wanting 

So  much  as  just  finding  the  gold. 
It 's  the  great,  big,  broad  land,  'way  up 
yonder, 
It 's  the  forests  where  silence  has  lease. 
It 's  the  beauty  that  thrills  me  with  won- 
der, 
It 's  the  stillness  that  fills  me  with  peace. 

There  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  vari- 
ety in  Mr.  Service's  metres:  they  are 
long  and  jiggledy,  half-prose  and  half- 
verse,  or  short  and  jerky,  with  always 
more  or  less  of  music-hall  mechanism 
about  them,  as  in  the  long  ballad  in 
which  he  lays  down  '*The  Law  of 
the  Yukon.*' 
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This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon, 

and  ever  she  makes  it  plain : 
"Send  not  your  foolish  and  feeble; 

send  me  your  strong  and  your  sane — 
Strong  for  the  red  rage  of  battle ; 

sane,  for  I  harry  them  sore ; 
Send  me  men  girt  for  the  combat, 

men  who  are  grit  to  the  core. 

One  by  one  I  dismayed  them, 

frighting  them  sore  with  my  glooms; 
One  by  one  I  betrayed  them 

unto  my  manifold  dooms, — 
Drowned  them  like  rats  in  my  rivers, 

starved  them  like  curs  on  my  plains, 
Rotted  the  flesh  that  was  left  them, 

poisoned  the  blood  in  their  veins; 
Burst  with  my  winter  upon  them, 

searing  forever  their  sight. 
Lashed  them  with  fungus-white  faces, 

whimpering  wild  in  the  night; 
Staggering  blina  through  the  storm-whirl, 

stumbling  mad  through  the  snow. 
Frozen  stiff  in  the  ice-pack, 

brittle  and  bent  like  a  bow; 
Featureless,  formless,  forsaken, 

scented  by  wolves  in  their  flight. 
Left  for  the  wmd  to  make  music 

through  ribs  that  are  glittering  white ; 
Gnawing  the  black  crust  of  failure, 

searching  the  pit  of  despair. 
Crooking  the  toe  in  the  trigger, 

trymg  to  patter  a  prayer; 
Going  outside  with  an  escort, 

raving  with  lips  all  afoam, 
Writing  a  cheque  for  a  million, 

driveling  feebly  of  home; 
Lost  like  a  louse  in  the  burning,  .  .  . 

or  else,  in  the  tented  town,      - «    - 
Seeking  a  drunkard's  solace, 

sinking  and  sinking  down." 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  grows  monot- 
onous in  time;  two  or  three  pages  of 
it  go  a  long  way.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  vigor  of  the  verse, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  wri- 
ter's vocabulary;  and  one  feels  that 
the  local  color  is  correct — though  this 
is  a  point  on  which  I  cannot  speak 
by  the  card,  not  having  acted  yet 
on  Miss  Robins's  polite  invitation, 
•*Come  and  Find  Me."  There  is 
humor,  too,  of  a  grim  fashion  in 
**The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee"; 
btit  the  conventionally  serious  and 
sentimental  poems  that  pad  out  the 
volume  are  essentially  commonplace. 
The  book  would  weigh  less  if  all 
these  were  cut  out;  and  weighing  less 
it  would  float  longer  and  farther.  Let 
the  author  forget  Mr.  Kipling — a  dan- 
gerous model,  though  a  difl&cult  one  to 
ignore — and  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion as  the  Laureate  of  the  Far  North. 


Since  writing  as  above  I  have  made 
some  inquiries  about  Mr.  Service 
and  his  work,  and  have  obtained  the 
following  facts,  presented  in  a  form 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  rewrite 
the  letter  in  which  they  are  embodied. 

The  statement  that  the  author  is  twenty- 
three  years  old  is  incorrect.  He  is  slightly 
over  thirty;  was  bom  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, and  when  five  years  old  went  with 
the  family  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  high  school  and  Glasgow 
University.  He  came  out  to  Canada  about 
twelve  years  ago  and  has  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  the  West.  He  travelled  on  foot 
through  a  good  part  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  claims  that  it  is  difficult  at 
times  now  to  resist  the  wander-lust  when 
it  comes  on  him.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
teller  in  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  at  White  Horse,  Yukon.  His 
parents  reside  in  Toronto. 

I  understand  that  few  if  any  of  these 
songs  appeared  in  periodicals  prior  to  their 
publication  in  book  form.  I  incline  to 
doubt  if  any  of  them  did.  He  did  not 
seem  to  set  any  value  on  them,  confessed 
himself  "a  poor  echo  of  Kipling,"  and 
wanted  the  book  published  merely  to 
gratify  some  of  his  friends,  apparently 
having  no  idea  that  it  would  be  heard  of 
outside  of  a  limited  circle.  Those  who 
know  him — and  I  have  met  two  or  three 
from  the  White  Horse  since  the  book  was 
published — speak  of  him  as  a  very  quiet, 
modest  fellow. 

The  word  "sourdough"  is  a  name  ap- 
plied to  old-timers  in  the  Yukon,  and  had 
its  origin  back  in  the  days  when  yeast  was 
an  unknown  luxury,  and  the  miner  or  pros- 
pector carried  around  with  him  a  lump 
of  dough  from  the  last  baking  to  "raise" 
the  next  batch  of  bread.  (Bill  Nye,  you 
may  recollect,  once  wrote  to  a  servant  girl 
who  had  left,  and  begged  her  to  "come 
back  and  teach  them  to  make  holes  in 
the  bread.**) 

One  smiles  to  think  of  this  partic- 
ular ** Sourdough"  as  a  bank-teller; 
and  some  of  his  **  Songs"  look  odd 
under  the  imprint  of  a  religious  pub- 
lishing-house. But  the  history  of 
literature  is  full  of  incongruities 
more  surprising  than  even  these. 


Frank  Danby's  new  novel,    "The 
Heart  of  a   Child,"   is  a  thoroughly 
entertaining  story;  but  to  me,  it  does 
not  prove  her  argument  in  writing  the 
story,  that  a  girl  going  from  the  slums 
to  the  stage  couM  keep  her  self-respect 
and  purity  of  character  through  all 
the  trials  and  temptations  that  would 
beset  her.  particularly  if  she  had  any 
pretence    to    beauty.     Sarah    Snape, 
the   heroine 
of      Mrs. 
Frankau's 
storj-.    does 
not      prove 
her  case,  be- 
cause she  is 
an   impossi- 
ble creature. 
Not     for    a 
moment  do 
I    mean    to 
say   that    a 
"show  girl" 
may  not  be 
as  pure  as  a 
Salvation 
Army  lassie ; 
but  she  must 
be  of  a  dif- 
ferent na- 
ture from 
that    which 

we   are    led        rnBut^stm* 
to      believe  frakk  d 

was    Sally's 

at  the  beginning  of  this  story.  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Frankau,  though  she 
was  bom  and  lived  among  the  most 
degraded  surroundings,  she  knew 
nothing  of  vice.  She  makes  her 
at  first  a  little  vixen,   but  after  she 


dora,"  and  it  was  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  stage  that  she 
learned  so  much  of  its  ways.  She 
does  not  paint  London  society  in 
more  agreeable  colors  than  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair  employs  in  painting  that  of 
New  York  ;  but  she  is  more  con- 
vincing. Moreover,  she  has  a  story 
to  tell,  and  knows  how  to  tell  it. 

A  new 
volume  of 
Shelley  let- 
ters has 
just  been 

Emblished— - 
etters  ad- 
dressed to 
E 1  i  z  a  b  e  th 
Hitch  ener, 
an  inn-keep- 
er's daugh- 
ter, whose 
black  eyes 
the  poet  ad- 
mired no  less 
than  her  un- 
usual clever- 
ness. Shel- 
1  ey  was 
nineteen 
when  he  first 
met  Miss 
Kitchener 
(NBS.  pitANiCAU)  AND  MKS  SON  and  she  was 


ten  ye  ars 
older.  As  far  as  is  known,  there 
was  no  love-affair.  He  was  interested 
because  he  found  a  clever,  intelligent 
young  woman  in  such  strange  sur- 
roundings, and  they  began  to  write 
to  each  other.  He  first  addressed 
becomes   a    Gaiety   girl    she    almost     her  as  "Dear  Madam,"  but  finally  as 


turns  into  a  saint.  I  will  not  quarrel, 
however,  with  a  story  that  I  have 
found  as  absorbing  as  this.  No  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  stage  would 
take  long  to  see  from  whom  the 
author  drew  her  characters.  There 
is  scarcely  any  attempt  to  disguise 
the  portraits.  The  author's  brother 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  "Flora- 


Dearest  Friend."  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  married  Harriet  West- 
brook  (also  the  daughter  of  a  hotel- 
keeper),  who  need  not  have  been 
jealous  had  she  read  the  correspond- 
ence. Not  satisfied  with  letters  only. 
Shelley  sent  for  Elizabeth  to  become  a 
member  of  his  household;  but  that 
plan  did  not  work  successfully,  and 
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she  was  invited  to  go.  Elizabeth 
Kitchener  was  now  not  a  '*  dearest 
friend"  but  a  ** brown  demon/'  who 
must  make  way  for  Mary  Godwin. 
As  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  wisely  says, 
the  more  we  read  of  Shelley's  rela- 
tions with  women,  the  more  we  wish 
we  had  been  content  with  his  poetry 
and  left  his  life  alone.  The  world 
would  be  no  loser  if  all  that  has  been 
written  about  the  lives  of  poets 
were  to  be  destroyed  and  only  their 
poetry  left.  By  their  works,  not 
their  lives,  should  we  know  them. 

Mr.  Christian  Brinton  is  most  for- 
tunate in  his  publishers,  for  they  have 
brought  out  his  book,  ** Modem  Art," 
in  beautiful 'Style.  This  I  believe  is 
Mr.  Brinton's  first  book,  and  it  makes 
a  most  imposing  appearance.  In  il- 
lustrating the  work  of  these  modem 
artists  Mr.  Brinton  has  chosen  their 
most  striking — ^which  usually  means 
their  most  eccentric — paintings.  In 
this  he  has  shown  clever  editorial 
judgment.  For  instance,  the  atten- 
tion is  sooner  attracted  and  held  by 
Sargent's  portrait  of  Mme.  Gautreau 
than,  we  will  say,  it  would  be  by  his 
portrait  of  the  Misses  Wertheimer. 
Wonder,  too.  is  an  element  that  enters 
into  the  consideration  of  the  portrait 
of  Mme.  Gautreau — wonder  as  to  how 
she  managed  to  keep  her  dress  on 
long  enough  for  Mr.  Sargent  to  paint 
her  picture.  Mr.  Brinton  has  chosen 
a  little-known  portrait  of  Whistler, 
by  Fantin-Latour,  to  illustrate  his 
chapter  on  the  former  painter.  In- 
deed, the  choice  of  portraits  of  the 
artists  and  examples  for  their  work 
has  been  made  with  much  discrimi- 
nation. As  for  the  letter-press,  it  is 
sympathetic  and  picturesque,  and 
where  it  is  at  all  bizarre,  it  is  because 
the  subject  partakes  of  that  quality. 
There  is  nothing  conventional  or  dry 
about  Mr.  Brinton's  work.  It  will 
attract  readers,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  books  of  its  class. 
The  author  writes  as  an  essayist 
rather  than  as  a  critic.  To  the  readers 
of  this  magazine,  to  which  he  has  long 
been  a  contributor,  his  skill  as  a  writer 
is  well  known. 


Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  novel  "The 
Metropolis"  has  now  been  before  the 
reading  public  for  some  weeks,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  as  a  whole  it  has 
been  found  more  convincing  than  were 
the  bits  of  certain  chapters  published 
in  The  American  Magazine,  When 
Mr.  Sinclair  wrote  **The  Jungle"  he 
wrote  at  first  hand  and  he  had  a 
story  to  tell.  In  **The  Metropolis" 
he  writes  from  information  picked 
up  in  the  yellow  journals  which  can 
not  always  be  taken  au  pied  de  la 
lettre.  The  book  is  a  catalogue  of 
certain  idiotic  things  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  idle  rich.  There  are 
people  in  so-called  smart  society  who 
do  very  silly  things  to  entertain  them- 
selves, because  they  are  very  silly 
people ;  but  they  do  not  represent  the 
rich  as  a  class.  There  are  those  who 
will  be  impressed  by  Mr.  Sinclair's 
arraignment  of  "multi-millionaires," 
as  there  are  those  who  are  impressed 
by  the  onslaughts  upon  wealth  made 
by  the  wealthy  yellow  press.  The 
people  Mr.  Sinclair  attacks  are  so 
few  and  so  insignificant  that  they 
scarcely  count  in  our  social  make-up. 

Vulgarians  are  vulgarians,  whether 
rich  or  poor.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
rich  that  they  are  vulgar,  but  because 
they  were  born  that  way  and  have  cul- 
tivated their  birthright.  Nothing  that 
Mr.  Sinclair  tells  us  in  his  book  is  as 
bad  as  some  of  the  things  that  are  un- 
told. For  instance,  a  fancy-dress  ball 
was  given  in  Baltimore  in  March  that 
for  downright  vulgarity  exceeds  any- 
thing related  in  "The  Metropolis." 
A  party  of  medical  students,  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  own  quarters,  with 
no  ladies  present,  might  have  amused 
themselves  in  some  of  the  ways  em- 
ployed by  this  party  of  so-called 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  If,  however, 
all  the  thmgs  happened  that  I  have 
heard  of,  there  were  no  ladies  or 
gentlemen  in  the  party — except  those 
who,  when  they  discovered  what  was 
going  on,  left  the  place  in  a  hurry. 
Would  you  say  that  these  people  rep- 
resented Baltimore  society  ?  No  more 
than  degenerates  represent  decency. 
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no  more  than  thieves  and  murderers 
represent  the  poor.  They  are  no- 
account  people,  not  even  worth  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair, 

cat 

It  would  not  interest  Mr.  Sinclair 
or  the  yellow  press  to  tell  of  the 
admirable  things  that  the  so-called 
"idle  rich "  do.  The  public,  they 
argue,  does  not  care  to  read  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  It  is  only  the  do- 
ings of  the  bad  Samaritan  that  cause 
readers  to  "sit  up"  and  exclaim.  I 
dare  say  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
this.  If  I  point  out  a  man  walking 
up  the  street  and  tell  you  that  he  is  a 
model  husband  and  father,  ten  to  one 
you  are  bored  and  pay  no  attention. 
If.  on  the  other  hand.  I  point  out  a 
man  and  tell  you  that,  respectable 
though  he  looks,  he  is  leading  a 
double  life,  you  are  at  once  interested. 
Here  is  something  exciting,  while  in 
the  life  of  the  model  man  there  is 


nothing  to  interest   you. 
Is  not  this  true? 

oe 

As  to  the  "idle  rich," 
they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. I  know  a  good 
many  rich  women,  and 
theyare  the  busiest  wom- 
en of  my  acquaintance. 
They  have  their  social 
duties,  not  the  kind  that 
Mr.  Sinclair  describes,  and 
these  are  enough  to  keep 
them  busy ;  but  they  are 
working,  and  working 
intelligently,  too,  along 
many  vital  lines.  Their 
interests  are  not  those  of 
"the  Culture  Club  of 
Keokuk,  la."  They  do 
cultivate  their  minds, 
but  they  cultivate  their 
hearts  as  well.  They  are 
looking  out  for  the  well- 
being  of  working-women 
all  over  the  land.  They 
visit  shops  and  they 
visit  factories,  and  they 
work  as  hard  for  others 
ro-DAV  as  most  people  work  for 

themselves.  Why  don't 
the  yellow  journals  give  us  the  story 
of  a  day  in  the  life  of  one  of  these 
women?  I  can  tell  you  why:  be- 
cause it  would  be  showing  them 
as  they  are,  and  would  tend  to 
reconcile  the  "masses"  to  the  "class- 
es," whereas  the  yellows  want  to  set 
the  former  against  the  latter.  If 
the  rich  and  the  poor  were  brought 
together,  if  the  latter  were  not  fed 
on  the  silly  doings  of  the  silly  set, 
they  would  not  fling  red  banners 
to  the  breeze  and  throw  bombs  in 
Union  Square. 

Mr.  Sinclair  dedicates  his  book 
to  "Maxim  Gorky,  Comrade."  This 
gives  one  an  idea  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
point  of  view.  The  knowledge  that 
the  author  finds  a  kindred  soul  in 
the  Russian  Nihilist — or  is  he  only  a 
Socialist? — lets  one  into  the  secret  of 
the  book  before  he  reads  a  page  of  the 
storj-. 
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TO 


Speaking  of 
Socialism  —  that 
ardent  reformer, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ly- 
man Abbott,  had 
a  most  interest- 
ing article  on  the 
subject  in  the 
Outlook,  not  long 
ago.  Dr.  Abbott 
is  not  a  Socialist; 
he  is  a  humani- 
tarian. I  quote 
his  closing  para- 
graph, which  has 
a  refreshing  note 
of  optimism: 

The  devil,  it  is 
said,  is  not  as  black 
as  he  is  painted. 
Modem  industrial- 
ism in  the  United 
States  is  not  as 
black  as  it  is  paint- 
ed. There  are  terri- 
ble slums,  but  there 
are  far  more  clean- 
ly and  healthful 
homes  in  America 
than  noisome  tene- 
ments. There  are 
suffering  and  de- 
graded poor,  but 
there  are  a  great 
many  more  who 
have  a  comfor- 
table    competence. 

There  is  tragic  despair,  but  the  prevailing 
note  in  America  is  hope.  There  is  bitter 
and  dangerous  discontent,  but  far  more 
inspiring  aspiration.  The  social  evils  are 
real  and  terrible,  but  the  ameliorations 
are  also  real  and  the  progress  hopeful. 
The  remedy  is  not  revolution  but  evolu- 
tion. It  is  not  the  overthrow  of  the  social 
order  and  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  social 
order  on  its  ruins^  It  is  a  further  develop- 
ment of  those  forces  which  have  already 
made  for  a  wider  diffusion  of  education,  a 
better  development  of  character,  a  juster 
organization  and  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  more  equable  distribution  of 
wealth. 

But  how  are  these  desiderata  to 
be  achieved? 


GEORGE  MEREDITH- O-M 

isasaaa-upo^j  bis  eigbTierb  B!RrrhbAy;x5«2tf3f?5;? 
DCAR  cnR-  cDCReDrrK 

ODanxj  of  t|Our  f«UouM  covuunfmai  u/tU  )dtn  'vn^^ix: 
feUcitatintt  t|ou  upon  rhe  healcK  xnd  hxppine»fi»a 
xhxc  are  ifourf  upon  tf»U  i|Our  d^^tUth  btrthcUu— 
GLle  desire  on  our  oum  bcKalF  w  tftamk  i|ou  forthe 
splendid  u/ork  in  prose  And  poecnj  tKac  we  outtto 
t|our  p«n^--^  tx>  f ai|  hou/  u;e  refoice  in  the  prrowina 
recoanUion  ofth'u  u;orlc>^  Xnd  to  thxnk  uou  iir* 
the  ouunple  tjou  have  set  to  the  tjuorid  dp  Lofo^ 
tdeaU  enil>odted  not  onti|  in  books  bur  in  XXftr^'^^ 

CDoft  heajrtUii  do  wt.  tuifh  il|Ou  x  continuance  o^ 
health  and  happinesf — 

XXXt  are,  dear  CDr  Oleredith^ 


From  the  Bo«A  Monthly 

THE  MEREDITH  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 

This  address  which,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  was 
signed   by    many   celebrated  men   of    two   worlds,  was   pre- 
sented, in  a  beautiful  album,  to  Mr.  George  Meredith 
on  his  eightieth  birthday 


The  recent  publication  of  the  life 
and  correspondence  of  Taine  is  the 
reason  for  a  very  interesting  article 
by  M.  Victor  Giraud  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes.  As  the  author  of  the 
**Histoire  dela  Litt^rature  Anglaise," 
Taine  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  us 
who  inherit  English  literature  by  rea- 
son of  our  common  speech,  even  if  he 
were  not  **one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished models  of  the  art  of  writing, 
of  classical  'composition.'"  There 
is  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
paper  on  George  Meredith  in  the  same 
number,  showing  that  he  has  an 
audience  in  France.  Some  of  this 
writer's  sentences,  I  confess,  are  al- 
most   unintelligible    to    me,    and    I 


From  Sir  H.  Drummond-WotS'*  "  RambUng   Recollections,"   showiDg   an    invitation   to 

•n  editorial  dinner  □(  contributors  to   Thi  Owl,  a  semi-private  journal  which 

delighted  London  political  society  in  tlie  sillies 


wonder  what  readers  not  bom  to 
the  English  tongue  can  make  of  them ; 
but  perhaps  they  are  more  compre- 
hensible in  translation.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks  one  cannot  deny  the 
author's  staying  power. 

The  novels  of  Mr.  Meredith  (says  M. 
Firmin  Roz)  are,  above  all,  intellectual 
works.  An  idle  or  inattentive  reader  will 
find  them  in  turn  tiresome  and  unintel- 
ligible, aside  from  some  scenes  that  make 
an  impression  in  spite  of  everything.  .  .  . 
If  we  wish  to  follow  the  author  and  to  be 
interested  in  the  comedies  or  tragedies  to 
which  he  invites  us.  we  must  give  equal  and 
intense  attention  to  the  movements  of  the 


their  sayings,  and  1 


In  these  days  of  plentiful  and  easy 
fiction  it  is  a  mental  relief  to  take  up 
a  book  that  is  worthy  of  such  concen- 
tration, and  feel  gratitude  and  respect 
for  the  "uninterrupted  labor  of  half 
a  centurj',  and  the  high  probity  of 
a  literary  hfe  without  concessions 
or  pot-boilers." 

The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  shows 
how  interesting  a  magazine  can  be, 
without    the    aid    cf    illustrations    or 
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comic  department.  Whether  such  a 
magazine  would  be  popular  in  this 
country  is  a  question  which  perhaps 
the  editors  of  the  Atlantic  Motithly 
and  of  the  North  American  Review 
alone  can  answer. 


Articles  on  the  United  States  by 
the  Vicomte  Georges  d'  Avenel  contain 
certain  arresting  statements — namely, 
that  if  Washington  were  to  arise 
from  the  dead,  "he  would  find  him- 
self much  more  at  home  in  London 
than  in  New  York";  with  the  fact 
that  we  so  often  forget,  in  our  tra- 
ditional feeling  toward  the  English, 
that  "the  Americans  who  revolted 
130  years  ago  were  Enghsh ;  whatever 
their  animosity  against  the  ministers 
of  King  George,  their  customs,  their 
ideas  and  their  minds  were  English." 
But  now,  he  says,  in  spite  of  the 
fidelity  of  some  American  men  to  the 
tailors  of  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street 
and  the  prestige  attached,  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  American  women, 
to  a  presentation  to  Queen  Alexan- 
dra, we  have  nothing  Britannic  about 
us  but  our  language,  which  we  are 
doing   our   best   to   change. 


The  painier  whose  aitides  on  out  Navy  made  him  famon*  o' 


Nor,  accepting  the  figures  given  by 
M.  d'  Avenel,  shall  we  long  remain 
Americans^by  descent,  at  least;  for 
the  national  inability,  or  unwilling- 
ness, to  populate  the  country,  other- 
wise than  by  immigration,  has  not 
escaped  his  notice.  "A  stranger — 
above  all,  a  Frenchman— would  not 
dare  to  speak  of  it,  if  the  matter  had 
not  been  treated  several  times  with 
great  freedom  by  the  head  of  the 
nation,"  After  praising  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  his  courage  in  telling  his 
fellow -citizens  disagreeable  truths,  he 
says:  "It  is  also  a  privilege  of  this 
country,  that  would  not  be  endured 
elsewhere.  Can  one  imagine  M.  Fal- 
li^res,  in  an  official  speech,  bitterly 
reproaching  French  ^'omen  for  refus- 
ing to  procreate?"  No,  one  certain- 
ly cannot.  Our  "bluff,"  he  admits, 
is  half  sincere,  for  the  American 
believes  himself  to  be  a  part  of 
his  exaggerations  and  intends  to 
become  the  other  half.  "This  self- 
satisfaction,  that  sometimes  amuses 
foreigners,  is  not,  with  the  American, 
all  boasting  and  charlatanism:  it  is 
the   determined  optimism  of   a  man 


who  sees  success  through  effort." 
Our  political  system  receives  a 
slight  stab.  "Politics,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  are,  above  all,  'business,' 
treated  as  such  by  those  who  profess 
and  inspire  them.  Aside  from  some 
high  personalities  that  suspicion  does 
not  breathe  on,  and  some  great  currents 
to  which  resistance  is  not  offered,  it 
is  not  a  very  clean  business,  and  no 
small  amount  of  cheating  is  done  in 
it." 

But  in  spite  of  many  compliments 
on  our  inventiveness,  our  progress, 
our  liberty  of  thought,  on  the  superior 
management  of  our  hbraries  (with  an 
expression  of  surprise  at  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  borrowed,  sugges- 
tive of  a  mere  desire  for  amusement), 
we  cannot  feel  flattered  by  M.  d' 
Avcncl's  remarks  on  our  intellectual 
progress.  It  is  good  to  see  ourselves, 
sometimes,  as  others  see  us;  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  this  writer  not  to 
say  that  if  we  look  at  some  Amer- 
ican things  through  his  glass,  we 
shall  find  them  a  vcrj'  pleasant  sight, 
even  if  our  youthful  amour-propre  be 
sometimes  pricked  by  his  pen. 
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Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  leaves  us  in 
June.  She  has  seen  much  during  her 
few  weeks'  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  I,  with  thousands  of 
others,  await  with  interest  the  liter- 
ary outcome  of  her  sojourn  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

cat 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  is  to 
be  envied.  After  practising  suburb- 
anism  around  New  York  he  has  fled 
to  the  coast,  not  of  Bohemia,  but  of 
Maine.  0-gun-quit  is  the  suggestive 
name  of  the  hamlet  in  which  he  has 
taken  up  his  quarters.  To  quote 
Mr.  Bangs's  enthusiastic  remarks  to 
a  Herald  representative,  0-gun-quit 
(does  that  mean  **Stop  shooting"?) 
is  the  loveliest  place  on  this  continent, 
and  all  this  loveliness  is  within  two 
hours  of  Boston  and  eight  of  New 
York.  Just  read  this,  and  see  if  you 
don't  think  that  Mr.  Bangs  has  gone 
into  the  real-estate  business : 

And  such  a  place  for  work!  The  best 
air,  food  and  water  in  the  world.  Just 
as  a  starter,  I  put  an  acre  and  a  half  of  my 
farm  into  garden  cultivation.  I  found  that 
everything  grows  there  in  perfection.  The 
first  year  we  raised  all  the  vegetables  we 
could  eat.  As  an  experiment  I  put  out 
twenty-four  rose  bushes — ^jacks — ^which  the 
experts  assured  me  would  never  live.  Re- 
sult— seven  hundred  exquisite  blossoms 
the  first  season. 

It  is  amazing  how  things  grow  up  there 
on  Maine's  southern  coast — fruits,  vege- 
tables, all  kinds  of  farm  products — and 
then  the  fish  along  shore  are  wonders! 
At  high  tide  a  little  strip  of  an  acre  or 
two  down  by  the  water  is  overflowed. 
When  the  tide  goes  out  it  leaves  a  lot  of 
pools  clear  as  crystal,  in  which  we  find 
lobsters,  corals,  sponges,  anemones  and 
other  sea-plants;  to  say  nothing  of  ever- 
changing  rainbow  pictures  left  on  the 
rocks,  printed  there  by  the  peculiar  ac- 
tion of  the  submarine  chemicals.  Fish  are 
almost  as  cheap  as  air.  We  get  delicious 
clams  delivered  at  our  door  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel,  and  you  can  buy  fresh 
cod  as  big  as  a  baby  for  fifteen  cents 
apiece. 

If  Others  are  as  enchanted  as  I  am 


by  this  description,  comer  lots  in 
0-gun-quit  will  run  up  to  the  price 
of  comer  lots  at  Rawhide,  the  new 
mining-camp  in  Nevada.  It  is  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  from  taking 
the  next  Boston  express  for  this 
Maine  paradise.  Suddenly  I  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Bangs  is  a  humorist. 
Perhaps  he  wants  to  get  us  all  running 
for  0-gun-quit,  just  to  show  us  that 
it  is  not  that  sort  of  a  place  at  all. 
By  the  way,  it  is  a  long  time  since  we 
have  read  any  of  Mr.  Bangs's  amusing 
stories.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
humor  these  days.  Now  is  the  hu- 
morist's innings.  We  want  to  laugh, 
if  we  can,  and  blessings  on  him  who 
makes  us  do  so. 

<3t 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  succeeded 
in  keeping  out  of  the  papers  the 
particulars  of  the  visit  of  Queen 
Alexandra  and  the  Dowager  Empress 
of  Russia  to  No.  13  Prince's  Gate. 
In  long  accounts  cabled  to  the  Ameri- 
can press  all  that  could  be  gathered 
of  the  Queen's  conversation  was  the 
one  word  ** Wonderful!"  Undoubt- 
edly she  made  use  of  other  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  for  even  a  queen — 
even  two  queens — could  not  but  have 
been,  impressed  with  the  treasures  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  London  home.  "Won- 
derful" was  a  safe  word  for  the 
newspapers  to  guess  at,  for  the 
collection  of  pictures,  furniture  and 
objets  (T  art  in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  house  is  surely  that  and  more. 
Nor  are  all  of  Mr.  Morgan's  treasures 
at  Prince's  Gate.  They  are  scattered 
over  two  continents,  in  his  homes 
and  in  museums. 

It  seems  as  hard  to  abolish  the 
censor  of  plays  in  England  as  it  was 
to  abolish  the  law  against  marrying 
a  deceased  wife's  sister.  I  could 
never  quite  understand  the  peculiar 
and  dangerous  fascination  of  his 
sister-in-law  for  the  average  English- 
man, but  it  appears  to  exist.  A  law 
preventing  the  marriage  of  cousins 
would  have  been  much  more  to  the 
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sorship  is  certainly 
one  of  them.  For 
nearly  two  hundred 
years,  says  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barrie,  English 
men-of-letters  have 
been  united  as  an 
almost  solid  body  "in 
passionate  protest 
against  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  censor- 
ship"; while  Mr. 
Pinero  says  that  the 
British  drama  can- 
not possibly  hold  its 
true  rank  among  the 
arts  so  long  as  the 
dramatist  is  subject- 
ed to  "  the  menace 
and  insult  implied  in 
the  present  state  of 
things."  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  the  Home 
Secretary,  listened 
patiently  to  these 
gentlemen,  but  his 
reply  was  non-com- 
mittal. There  is  no 
use  in  kicking  against 
the  pricks.  England 
will  give  home  rule 
to  Ireland  as  soon  as 
she  will  abolish  this 
ridiculous  office.  In- 
deed, I  should  n't  be 

J  DICKENS  surprised  if  the  suf- 

B  portrait  w«   n-ade   about   1837   and   sappressed   soon   after      *^S^  ^^^  to  be  given 
publication — probably  because  it  bore  no  reseroblance  to  ,         omcn    nrsi, 

the  gr^ii  novdkt  the    Suffragettes    are 

more  persistent  than 
the  playwrights  and 
point,  for  there  you  have  blood  re-     more  belligerent. 
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iationship,  while  in  the  other  case 
there  is  no  relationship  at  all.  Mar- 
riages between  cousins  are  smiled  I  am  sure  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
upon  in  England,  for  one  reason  zine  will  be  glad  to  see  this  picture  of 
or  another,  notwithstanding  the  fre-  Mr.  Gerald  Du  .Maurier,  who,  besides 
quently  disastrous  results.  It  was,  being  the  son  of  his  admired  father, 
however,  of  the  censorship  that  I  was  is  an  actor  of  much  originality  and 
about  to  speak.  At  intervals  the  charm.  His  first  intention  was  to 
authors  of  England  take  the  matter  become  a  lawyer,  but  the  stage 
up,  sign  petitions  and  call  upon  the  offered  greater  attractions,  and  he 
Home  Secretary  to  come  to  the  rescue,  adopted  the  profession  of  acting 
but  nothing  is  done.  It  is  no  easy  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Hare, 
matter  to  abolish  old-established  in-  appearing  as  a  waiter  in  the  "Old 
stitutions  in    England,  and  the  cen-  Jew."     Since    then    he    has    played 
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every  sort  of  part,  from  Dodor  in 
his  father's  "Trilby"  to  the  pirate 
in  Barrie's  "Peter  Pan." 


To  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  never 
heard  of  Valparaiso  University,  nor 
even  of  Valparaiso  itself  (the  one 
in  Indiana),  until  I  read  Mr.  George 
Kennan's  article  in  the  March  Mc- 
Clure's.  And  yet  this  University  hag 
five  thousand  students.  These  stu- 
dents are  not  only  well  educated,  but 
are  well  housed  and  well  fed,  for 
the  insignificant  sum  of  $i3o  a  year. 
A  big  endowment,  you  say.  You 
are  wrong:  there  is  no  endowment  at 
all,  and  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Brown,  the  president  of 
this  extraordinary  institution,  started 
it  in  a  small  way  in  1873  on  a  few 
hundred  dollars  that  he  had  saved 
from  his  salary  as  a  teacher.  It  grew 
and  grew,  and  he  took  in  another 
young  teacher,  Mr.  O.  P.  Kinsey  of 
Ohio,  who  is  now  the  vice-president 
of  the  university.  President  Brown 
looks  after  the  feeding  of  the  brains  of 
his  students,  and  Vice-President  Kin- 
sey after  the  feeding  of  their  bodies. 
Out  of  their  profits  in  a  third  of  a 
century  the  managers  have  acquired 
fifty  acres  of  land,  have  bought  or 
erected  nine  buildings,  have  earned 
and  saved  nearly  a  million  dollars, 
and  have  created  a  university  which 
now  has  a  staff  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  professors  and  teachers, 
and  gives  board,  lodging  and  educa- 
tional training  to  a  body  of  more 
than  five  thousand  students  of  both 
sexes. 


Mr.   Kennan   spent  several  weeks 

at  the  University,  and  he  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  every  student  gets  a 
we  11 -cooked  and  we II -served  dinner 
of  four  courses  for  ten  cents,  and 
breakfast  and  supper  for  four  cents 
each.  Not  only  are  there  clean  and 
good  Hnen  cloths  on  the  tables,  but 
they  are  decorated  with  flowers  and 
plants.     The  new  buildings  arc  fire- 
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proof  and  sanitary  in  construction, 
and  there  are  airy  bedrooms  and 
plenty  of  bathrooms.  When  we  see 
our  Eastern  universities  always  ask- 
ing for  money,  notwithstanding  their 
large  endowments,  we  can  but  mar\'el 
at  what  has  been  accomplished  at 
this  Indiana  university,  without  any 
endowment  at  all. 


SIONOKA  SIBILLA  ALERAMO 


According  to  an  article  in  the 
Berlin  Arena,  literary  Italy  has  been 
divided  into  two  parties  by  a  novel 
called  "Una  Donna,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Sibilla  Aleramo,  a  writer 
liitherto  unknown.  The  first  gun — a 
(cordial  salute — was  fired  by  the  poet 
and  philosopher  Arturo  Graf,  in  the 
leading  Italian  magazine,  the  Nuova 
Antologia.  This  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  salvoes  by  well-known 
critics  in  all  the  more  important 
journals.  The  power  of  the  work 
was  universally  admitted,  and  the 
battle  raged  simply  over  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  novelist.  Woman 
and  the  marriage  problem  were  her 
theme;  and  her  treatment  of  the 
subject  took  the  form  of  the  con- 
fession of  a  woman  who  had  aban- 
doned her  husband  and  child  because 
the  man  had  proved  to  be  a  brute, 
and  the  law  of  the  land  afforded  his 
wife  no  relief  or  redress.  The  book 
has  been  praised  by  Dora  Melegari 
in  the  Journal  de  Genhx;  by  Miss  Ellen 
Key,  the  foremost  woman  of  Sweden, 
who  says  that  she  believes  it  will  "do 
for  Italy  what  Ibsen's  'Doll's  House' 
did  for  Scandinavia,  which  showed 
women  that  they  had  a  duty  toward 
themselves";  by  Miss  Helen  Zim- 
mem;  and  by  the  critic  and  novelist 
M.  Edouard  Rod,  who  in  the  Revue 
H cbdomadaire  describes  it  as 
an  unconventional  work,  a  cross-section 
of  life  rather  than  a  novel,  a  long  cry  of 
revolt  rather  thr.n  the  usual  recital  of  a 
story.  Its  worth  is  in  the  intensity  of  the 
a  S3 


feelings  it  expresses,  and  the  suffering  it 
reveals,  in  its  almost  terrible  sincerity,  by 
a  sort  of  internal  eloquence,  so  to  speak, 
which  often  attains  power  without  ever 
falling  to  mere  rhetoric. 

"Una  Donna"  has  appeared  not 
only  in  Italian,  but  serially  in  a 
Russian  magazine;  a  French  edition 
has  just  been  published  in  Paris; 
German  and  Swedish  editions  are 
now  in  preparation,  and  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  have  arranged  with 
the  author  to  publish  in  New  York 
and  London  an  English  translation 
of  the  novel,  from  the  Italian,  made 
by  Miss  Maria  H.  Lansdale,  author 
of  "The  Chateaux  of  Touraine  "  and 
similar  books  dealing  with  Paris  and 
Edinburgh. 

An  "Old  Stager,"  writing  in  the 

New  York  Evening  Post  about  past- 
and-gone  theatres  in  Broadway,  was 
answered  by  Mr.  John  C.  Freund — 
another  "old  stager," — who  refreshed 
the  memory  of  the  first  one  by  tell- 
ing of  many  interesting  occurrences  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  at  Broadway  and 
Twenty-second  Street.  I  can  refresh 
the  memory  of  both  of  these 'gentle- 
men, by  recalling  to  their  minds  that 
it  was  there  that  the  late  E.  A, 
Sothem  played  what  I  believe  was 
his  last  engagement  in  New  York. 
He  produced  a  lugubrious  drama 
called  "The  Crushed  Tragedian,"  and 
tried  his  best  to  make  it  a  go;  but 
to  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
a   crushed   comedian  of   himself,  for 
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he  was  verj'  mufch  de- 
pressed by  the  non-suc- 
cess of  his  play.  Mr. 
Freund  reminds  us  that 
John  T.  Raymond  played 
a  long  engagement  in 
Mark  Twain's  "  Gilded 
Age,"  popularly  called 
■ '  Colonel  Sellers" ;  but 
he  neglects  to  mention 
that  "Billy"  Florence 
gave  the  first  production 
of  "The  Mighty  Dollar" 
in  that  playhouse.  There, 
also,  as  Mr.  Freund  fails 
to  mention,  "Our  Board- 
ing-House"  had  an  ex- 
traordinary run;  as  did 
a  very  different  play,  W. 
S.  Gilbert's  "Engaged," 
in  which  Agnes  Booth 
made  ,the  comedy  hit  of 
her  life.  There,  too,  Mrs. 
James  Brown  Potter,  just 
returned  from  abroad, 
played  Cleopatra  with  a 
live  asp,  which  made 
more  of  a  sensation  than 
Mrs.  Eustis's  live  boa- 
constrictor. 


I     thought  that    Mrs. 
Langtry  made  her  Amer-     This  pictore 
ican  d^but  at  the  Park;         th«  Casit* 
but  Mr.    Freund  reminds  the 

me     that      the     theatre  i 

burned  down  just  before 
that  exciting  incident  oc- 
curred. Where,  then,  did  she  first 
appear  here?  I  was  present,  and 
recollect  distinctly  seeing  Oscar 
Wilde,  who  had  been  retained  by 
a  morning  paper  to  write  up  the 
event,  sitting  in  a  stage  box  with 
William  Stewart,  once  a  famous 
manager,  but  unknown  to  the  present 
generation  of  theatre-goers.  I  also 
recall  that  in  the  first  act  Mrs. 
Langtry  appeared  as  a  milk-maid; 
and  a  very  jjrctty  one  she  was,  too, 
for  she  was  then  in  the  heyday  of 
her  beauty.  Few  New  York  theatres 
have  made  so  much  history  in  so  short 
a  time  as  the  Park,  and  yet  who  but 
the  "old  stagers  "  remember  it  to-day  ? 


CASTLE 

was  taken  on  Ihe  Lake  of  Geneva    and  shows 
of  Chillon  in  the  background.     It  is  one  of 
few  photi^raphs  of  Mr.  Castle  without 
Eword  in  his  hand  and  notable  for 
that  reason 

It  is  amusing,  as  it  is  certainly 
interesting,  that  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg, 
the  architect  of  the  Singer  Building, 
which  up  to  date  is  the  tallest  in 
New  York,  should- be  the  leader  among 
architects  and  builders  in  a  move- 
ment against  tall  buildings.  Mr. 
Flagg  urges  the  Building  Code  Com- 
mission to  prevent  the  erection  of 
buildings  above  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  which  if  such  a  law  were 
made  would  mean  an  end  to  the  erec- 
tion of  sky-scrapers.  Does  Mr.  Flagg 
want  to  see  such  a  law  passed  and 
put  into  operation  because  he  con- 
siders anything  higher  than  that 
ugh'  and  unsafe?  or  does  he  want  the 
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Singer  building  to  stand  as  one  of 
the  two  tallest  sky-scrapers  in  this 
"Ci>.y  of  Dreadful  Height"?  I  do  not 
care  what  his  motive  may  be,  if  he 
can  only  do  away  with  sky-scrapers, 
which  are  making  New  York  a  city 
not  of  streets  but  of  tunnels.  Tunnels 
are  good  things  intheir  place,  but  their 
place  is  under,  not  above,  ground, 

at 

Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  and  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  the  authors  of  that  amusing 
skit,  ''Wisdom  While  You  .  Wait," 
and  similar  pleasantries,  have  written 
still  another  pamphlet  of  the  same 
sort,  which  they  call,  "Hustled  His- 
tory ;  or,  The  Sprinter's  Guide  to 
Knowledge."  It  is  intended  as  a 
burlesque  of  "  Harmsworth's  History 
of  the  World."  The  best  thing  of  this 
sort  was  said  by  Mr.  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee  in  the  Critic— 1  think  it  was  Mr. 
Lee,— who  described  Warner's  "Li- 
brar}--  of  the  World's  Best  Literature  " 
as  "Warner's  Safe  Cure  for  Literary 
Ignorance." 


The  London  Literary  World  prints 
the  following  wedding-notice: 

MARRIAGE 

The  Literary  World — The  Reader — 
On  March  15,  at  13  and  14,  Fleet-Street, 

by  the  respective  owners, 

The  Literary  World,  founded  in  1868,  to 
the  Reader,  founded  in  1906. 

"As  regards  the  above  matrimonial 
announcement,"  the  editor  continues, 
"it  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  by  a 
pure  coincidence  the  American  peri- 
odical called  the  Reader  has  just  been 
incorporated  with  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine." He  might  have  added  another 
coincidence — that  the  American  Lit- 
erary World  was  incorporated,  a  few 
years  ago,  with  the  same  magazine, 
then  called  the  Critic  but  now 
Putnam's  Monthly. 

a* 

I  often  find  in  the  New  York  Stm, 
under  the  heading  "Poems  Worth 
Reading,"  verses  new  or  old  which 
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justify  that  caption.  One  of  these — 
presumably  unpublished  elsewhere — 
appeared  not  long  ago  under  the  title 
of  "The  Meteorite."  and  over  the 
signature  of  Arthur  Guiterman.  As 
the  sonnet  deals  imaginatively  with 
a  picturesque  and  unhackneyed  sub- 
ject, I  make  no  apology  for  reprint- 
ing it. 

Was  this  the  flaming  thunderbolt  of  Jove 
That  crashed  the  last  of  earth's  gigantic 

Some   frenzied  Titan  battling  to  efface 
The  might  that  made  him?     Where  is  he 

that  strove 
Against  Omnipotence  ?    What  engine  drove 

Through   silent   leagues   of   unimagined 

These  ragged  tons  that  passed  and  left 
blasted 


But  cloven   crag,   perchance 


What  daring   mind  may  dream  of  what 


Sky  derelict,  rude  wreckage  of  a  star. 
Stern  evidence  of  other  worlds  than  ours. 
Grim    sign    that   other   worlds   have 
ceased  to  be  I 


In  his  paper  on  John  A.  Johnson 
in    this    number  of    Putnam's,    Mr. 

Pyte  speaks  of  the  Governor's  ap- 
proval of  two  acts  of  the  Legislature 
concerning  respectively  freight  rates 
and  passenger  rates.  Since  that  part 
of  the  magazine  went  to  press,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  the  two  laws  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  his  "Inland  Waterways"  paper 
(see  page  197).  Mr.  Quick  tells  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. As  an  incident  of  the 
making  of  this  important  short  cut 
between  New  York  and  the  New 
England  coast,  "Crow's  Nest,"  the 
home  of  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson,  at 
Buzzard's  Bay,  is  doomed.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know,  however,  that  the 
great  player's  last  resting-place,  be- 
neath the  ponderous  granite  block 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
will  not  be  disturbed  when  the  house 
itself  disappears.  The  reason  is  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  buried  in  the  little 
graveyard  at  Sandwich,  nearly  six 
miles  away,  near  the  other  end  of  the 
canal.  Mr.  Cleveland's  house  "Grey 
Gables,"  as  well  as  that  of  his  friend, 
is  to  be  destroyed,  to  make  room 
for  the  new  canal. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  GREAT 

LAKES 

III. — Passenger  Traffic  and  Summer  Life 

By  JAMES  OLIVER  CURWOOD 

Thb  first  two  of  Mr.  Garwood's  articles  on  "The  Romance  of  the  Great  Lakes" 
appeared  in  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Reader  magazine.  In  the 
first  of  these,  "The  Building  of  the  Ships,"  he  tells  of  the  enormous  traffic  of  our 
Inland  Seas,  and  of  the  gigantic  ship-building  industry  that  has  developed  along  them, 
and  how  the  traffic  of  these  "seas,"  because  of  cheap  freight  rates,  saves  the  country 
$500,000,000  yearly — a  "dividend  of  six  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States."  In  his  second  article,  "What  the  Ships  Carry,"  he  shows  in  detail  how 
this  great  saving  is  brought  about,  and  devotes  most  of  his  space  to  the  commerce  in 
iron  ore,  which  comprised  nearly  one  half  of  the  hundred  million  tons  of  freight  carried 
on  the  Lakes  last  year.  "Picture  a  train  of  forty-ton  freight  cars  loaded  to  capacity," 
he  says,  *'  the  engine  and  caboose  both  in  New  York  City,  yet  extending  in  an  imbroken 
line  entirely  around  the  earth — a  train  reaching  along  a  parallel  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  across  the  Pacific,  the  Chinese  Empire,  Turkestan,  Persia,  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic, — and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  carry 
during  a  single  eight-months  season  of  navigation.  This  train  would  not  only  girdle 
the  earth,  but  there  would  be  2 ,000  miles  of  it  left  over.  Were  it  to  pass  you  at  a  given 
point  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  you  would  have  to  stand  forty  days  and  forty  nights  to 
see  the  end  of  it."  Mr.  Curwood's  second  article  on  "What  the  Ships  Carry"  will 
appear  in  July. — The  Editors. 
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previous  ar- 
ticle I  have  shown 
how  the  sa\'ing  to 
the  people  of  the 
)  United  States  by 
reason  of  Great 
Lake  freight  trans- 
portation is  more 
than  five  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  or.  in  other  words,  an  indirect 
"dividend"  to  the  nation  of  six 
dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  it.  Yet  in  describing  how 
this  enormous  saving  was  accom- 
plished I  touched  upon  but  one  phase 
of  what  I  might  term  the  "saving 
power"  of  the  Lakes.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  dividend  of  miUions  of 
dollars  which  indirectly  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people  because  of  the 
cheapness  of  water  transportation 
and  because  of  the  extraordinarily 
low  cost  at  which  one  may  enjoy, 
both  afloat  and  ashore,  the  summer 
life  of  the  Lakes.  These  two  phases 
of  Lake  life  are  among  the  least 
known,  and  have  been  most  neglected. 
At  the  same  time,  considering  the 
health  'and  pleasure  as  well  as  the 
profit  of  the  nation,  they  are  among 
the  most  important.  To-day  it  is  al- 
most unknown  outside  of  Lake  cities 
that  one  may  travel  on  the  inland 
seas  at  less  cost  per  mile  than  on  any 
other  waterway  in  the  ci%'ilized  world, 
and  that  the  pleasure -seeker  in  New 
York,  for  instance,  can  travel  a  thou- 
sand mites  westward,  spend  a  month 
along  the  Lakes,  and  return  to  his 
home  no  more  out  of  pocket  than  if 
he  had  indulged  in  a  ton-day  or  Iwo- 
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week  holiday  at  some  sea-coast  resort 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  business. 
This  might  be  accepted  with  some 
hesitancy  by  many  were  there  not 
convincing  figures  behind  the  state- 
ments, figures  which  show  that  the 
Lakes  are  primarily  the  "poor  man's 
pleasure  grounds"  as  well  as  his  roads 
of  travel,  and  that  on  them  he  may 
ride  in  company  "  with  millionaires 
and  dine  with  the  scions  of  luxur\' 
and  fashion  without  overreaching 
himself  financially.  This  has  been 
called  the  democracy  of  the  Lakes. 
And  only  those  who  have  travelled  on 
the  inland  seas  or  summered  along 
their  shores  know  what  the  term 
really  means.  It  is  a  condition  which 
exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world  on 
such  a  large  scale-  It  means  that 
what  President  Roosevelt  describes  as 
"the  ideal  American  life"  has  been 
achieved  on  the  Lakes;  that  the  bank 
clerk  is  on  a  level,  both  socially  and 
financially,  for  the  time,  with  the  bank 
president,  with  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  pleasure  and  with  the  same 
luxuries  of  pubhc  travel  within  his 
reach.  The  "  multi-millionaire  "  who 
boards  one  of  the  magnificent  pas- 
senger steamers  at  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  or  Chicago,  or  any 
other  Lake  port,  has  no  promenade 
decks  set  apart  for  himself  and  others 
of  his  class,  as  on  ocean  vessels;  there 
are  no  first,  second,  and  third  class 
specifications,  no  dining-rooms  for  the 
especial  use  of  aristocrats,  no  privi- 
leges that  the>'  may  enjoy  alone.  The 
elect  of  fortune  and  fashion  becomes 
a  common  American  as  soon  as  he 
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touches  a  plank  of  a  Lake  vessel,  rubs 
elbows  with  the  everyday  crowd, 
smokes  his  cigars  in  company  with 
travelling  men,  rural  merchants,  and 
clerks,  forgets  himself  in  this  mingling 
with  people  of  red  blood  and  working 
hands — and  enjoys  himself  in  the  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  novel  adventure  for 
the  roan  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  purchase  of  exclusiveness  and 
the  service  of  a  prince  at  sea,  but  it 
quickly  shows  him  what  life  really  is 
along  the  five  great  waterways  that 
form  the  backbone  of  the  commerce 
of  the  American  nation. 

This  is  why  the  passenger  traffic  of 
the  inland  seas  is  distinctive,  why  it  is 
the  absolute  antithesis  of  the  same 
traffic  on  the  oceans.  If  a  $2,000,000 
floating  palace  were  to  be  launched 
upon  the  Lakes  to-morrow  and  its 
owners  announced  that  social  and 
money  distinctions  would  be  recog- 
nized on  board,  the  business  of  that 
vessel  would  probably  be  run  at  a 
loss  that  would  mean  ultimate  bank- 


ruptcy. It  is  an  experiment  which 
even  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful passenger  corporations  on  the 
Lakes  have  not  dared  to  make, 
though  they  have  frequently  dis- 
cussed it.  A  score  of  passenger 
traffic  men  have  told  me  this.  It 
is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  equality  that  exists 
on  these  American  waters. 

And  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this 
spirit.  Last  year  sixteen  million  pas- 
sengers travelled  on  Lake  vessels,  and 
of  these  it  is  estimated  that  less  than 
five  hundred  thousand  were  foreign 
tourists  or  pleasure-seekers  from  large 
Eastern  cities.  In  other  words,  over 
fifteen  million  of  these  travellers  were 
men  and  women  of  the  Lake  and 
central  Western  States,  where  inde- 
pendence and  equality  are  matters 
of  habit.  Twelve  million  were  car- 
ried by  vessels  of  the  Eighth  District, 
which  begins  at  Detroit  and  ends  at 
Chicago,  while  only  three  and  a  half 
million   were   carried   in    the    Ninth 
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District,  including  all  Lake  ports  east 
of  the  Detroit  River,  From  these 
figures  one  may  easily  get  an  idea  of 
the  class  of  people  who  travel  on  the 
Lakes,  and  at  the  same  time  realize 
to  what  an  almost  inconceivable  ex- 
tent our  inland  seas  are  neglected  by 
the  people  of  many  States  within 
short  distances  of  them.  Astonishing 
as  it  may  seem,  nearly  eight  million 
passengers  were  reported  at  Detroit 
last  year — -as  many  as  were  reported 
at  all  other  Lake  ports  combined, 
including  great  cities  like  Buffalo, 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  These  mil- 
lions were  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
Michigan  and  Ontario,  with  a  small 
percentage  coming  from  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Ninety  per  cent. 
of  the  Chicago  traffic  of  two  million 
was  from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wis- 
consin, while  of  the  three  and  a  half 
million  carried  east  of  the  Detroit 
River,  from  Erie  and  Ontario  ports, 
fully  two  thirds  were  residents  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  At  Buffalo, 
which  draws  upon  the  entire  State  of 
New  York  and  upon  all  States  east 
thereof,  there  were  reported  only 
a  million  passengers!  To  sum  up, 
figures  gathered  during  the  year 
show  that  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  travel  on  the  inland  seas  is  fur- 
nished by  the  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin Minnesota,    western    New    York, 


western  Pennsylvania,  and   northern 
Kentucky, 

Why  is  this?  Why  are  the  most 
beautiful  fresh-water  seas  in  the  whole 
world  neglected  by  their  own  people? 
Why  is  it  that  from  the  single  city 
of  Boston  there  travel  by  water  two 
million  more  people  than  on  all  of  the 
Lakes  combined,  which  number  on 
their  shores  the  second  largest  city  on 
the  continent  and  four  others  well  up 
in  the  front  rank?  I  have  asked  this 
question  of  steamship  companies  in  a 
dozen  ports  along  the  Lakes,  and  from 
them  all  I  have  received  practically 
the  same  reply.  There  is  a  man  in 
Detroit  who  has  been  in  the  passen- 
ger traffic  business  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  refer  to  A. 
A.  Schantz,  general  manager  of  the 
largest  passenger  business  on  the 
Lakes.  He  was  managing  boats  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  has  studied  the 
business  for  thirty  years,  and  he  hits 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when 
he  says:  "It's  because  people  don't 
know  about  the  Lakes,  For  genera- 
tions newspapers  and  magazines  have 
talked  ocean  to  them.  They  know 
more  about  Bermuda  and  the  Carib- 
bean than  they  do  about  Mackinaw 
and  the  three  thousand  islands  of 
Lake  Huron.  The  people  of  three 
States  out  of  four  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  steamship  fares  to 
London  and  Liverpool  that  to  Duluth 
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or  Chicago;  they  have  been  taught  to 
look  to  the  oceans  and  ocean  resorts, 
and  to-day  the  five  Great  Lakes  of 
America  are  more  foreign,  so  far  as 
knowledge  of  them  is  concerned,  than 
either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific." 

This  is  true.  When  Admiral  Dewey 
made  his  triumphal  journey  through 
the  inland  seas  even  he  found  himself 
constantly  expressing  astonishment 
at  what  he  saw  and  heard.  It  is  so 
with  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred strangers  who  come  to  them. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  travelling  from 
Detroit  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  for  $1.25  I — 
less  that  half  a  cent  a  mile!  I  recently 
told  a  Philadelphia  man  who  has  been 
to  Europe  half  a  dozen  times  about 
this  cheap  travel,  and  he  laughingly 
asked,  "What  kind  of  tubs  do  you 
have  on  the  Lakes  that  can  afford  to 
carry  passengers  at  these  ridiculous 
rates?" 

Weil,  there  is  one  particular  "tub" 
which  offers  this  cheap  transportation 
once  a  week,  which  cost  a  little  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars!  Every 
bit  of  woodwork  in  the  staterooms, 
parlors,  promenades  and  dining-rooms 
is  of  Mexican  mahogany.  It  carries 
vixh  it  a  collection  of  oil  paintings 
which  cost  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars.    Every    one    of    four    hundred 


staterooms  is  equipped  with  a  tele- 
phone,   and    there    is    a    telephone 

"central,"  so  that  passengers  may 
converse  with  one  another  or  with 
the  ship's  officers  without  leaving 
their  berths.  There  are  reading-rooms, 
and  music-rooms,  and  writing-rooms, 
magnificently  upholstered  and  fur- 
nished ;  and  on  more  than  one  of  these 
Lake  palaces  passengers  may  amuse 
themselves  at  shufHe-board,  quoits, 
and  other  games  which  fifty  millions 
of  Americans  believe  are  characteris- 
tic only  of  ocean  craft.  Another  of 
these  "tubs" — the  Eastern  Slates — 
broke  Lake  records  last  year  by 
berthing  and  feeding  1500  people  on 
a  single  trip;  and  the  new  City  of 
Cleveland  will  accomodate  two  thou- 
sand without  crowding. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  their  rates  of  trans- 
portation. Lake  passenger  vessels 
constantly  vie  with  one  another  in 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  ap- 
pearance and  comfort.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  interesting  case  of  the 
City  of  St.  Ignace.  which  was  built  a 
number  of  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$375,000.  Since  that  time,  in  paint- 
ing, decorating,  refurnishing,  etc., 
and  not  including  the  cost  of  broken 
machinery  or  expense  of  crew,  nearly 
$500,000  have  been  spent  in  the 
363 
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maintenance   of   this   vessel,   a   sum 

considerably  greater  than  her  origi- 
nal cost.  A  Government  law  says 
that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a 
vessel  must  be  expended  in  this  kind 
of  maintenance  before  that  particu- 
lar boat  can  change  its  name.  The 
City  of  St.  Ignace  could  have  changed 
her  name  four  times!  And  the  case 
of  the  Si.  Ignace  is  only  one  of  many. 
I  have  gone  into  these  facts  with 
some  detail  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
travel  and  life  along  the  Lakes  does 
not  signify  a  loss  of  either  comfort  or 
luxury.  In  few  words,  it  means  that 
the  Lakes,  as  in  all  other  branches  of 
their  industries,  are  agents  of  tre- 
mendous saving  to  the  nation  at  large 
in  this  one ;  and  that,  were  the  pleas- 
ure-seekers and  travellers  of  the  coun- 
try to  become  better  acquainted  with 
them,  the  annual  "dividend"  earned 
in  freight  transportation  would  be 
doubled  by  passenger  traffic.  The 
figures  of  almost  any  transportation 


line  on  the  Lakes  will  verify  this- 
Last  year,  for  instance,  one  line 
carried  two  hundred  thousand  people 
between  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  The 
day  fare  between  these  points  is  one 
dollar,  the  distance  no  miles.  Esti- 
mating that  four  fifths,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand,  of  these 
passengers  tra^'elled  by  day,  their  to- 
tal expense  would  be  $160,000.  By 
rail  the  distance  is  167  miles,  and 
the  fare  $3.35,  making  a  total  railway 
fare  of  $536,000.  These  figures  show 
that  one  passenger  line  alone,  and 
between  just  two  cities,  saved  the 
travellers  of  the  country  $376,000 
last  year.  The  saving  between  other 
points  is  in  many  instances  even 
greater.  Once  each  week  one  may 
go  by  water  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo, 
or  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  a  distance 
of  260  miles,  for  $1.25,  while  the  rail 
rate  is  seven  dollars;  and  at  any  time 
during  the  week,  and  on  any  boat. 
the  fare  is  only  $2. 50.  These  low 
rates  prevail,  not  only  in  localities. 
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The   Admiral  and    Mrs.    Dewey  stand   on  the  bridge  in    (ront  of  the  pilot  house 
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but  all  over  the  Lakes.  The  tourist 
may  board  a  Mackinaw  boat  at  any 
time  in  Cleveland,  for  instance,  travel 
across  Lake  Erie,  up  the  Detroit 
River,  through  Lake  St.  Clair  and 
Lake  Huron,  and  back  again — a 
round  trip  of  nearly  one  thousand 
miles — at  an  expense  of  ten  dollars. 
The  round  trip  from  Detroit  to  Mack- 
inaw, which  gives  the  tourist  two  days 
and  two  nights  aboard  ship  and  a  ride 
of  six  hundred  miles,  costs  eight 
dollars.  The  rail  fare  is  $11.66.  At 
a  ticket  expense  of  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  one  may  spend  a  whole 
week  aboard  a  floating  palace  of  the 
Lakes  and  make  a  tour  of  the  inland 
seas  that  will  carry  him  over  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  of  waterway, 
his  meal  service  at  the  same  time  being 
equal  to  and  from  a  third  to  a  half  as 
expensive  as  that  of  a  first-class  hotel 
ashore.  Excursion  rates,  which  one 
may  take  advantage  of  during  the 
entire  season,  are  even  less,  frequently 
being  not  more  than  half  as  high  as 
those  given  above. 

When  one  becomes  acquainted  with 
these  facts  it  is  easy  for  him  to  under- 
stand the  truth  of  Mr.  Schantz's 
statement  that  "people  don't  know 
about  the  Lakes."  If  they  did,  the 
annual  passenger  traffic  on  them 
would  be  thirty  million  instead  of 
sixteen;  and,  instead  of  an  estimated 


saving  of  ten  million  dollars  to  the 
people  because  of  Lake  passenger 
ships,  the  "dividend"  that  thus  goes 
into   their   pockets  would   be  twice 

that  amount. 

Foreign    shipbuilders    as    well    as 

Americans  along  the  seacoasts  frankly 
concede  that  vessel -building  on  the 
Lakes  has  developed  into  a  science 
which  is  equalled  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  evidence  of  which  I  have 
offered  in  a  former  article.  This  is 
true  of  passenger  ships  as  well  as  of 
freighters,  and  the  strongest  proof 
of  this  fact  lies  in  the  almost  incon- 
ceivably small  loss  of  life  among 
travelers  on  the  Lakes.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  marine  tragedies 
of  the  inland  seas  were  appalling,  and 
if  all  the  ships  lost  upon  them  were 
evenly  distributed  there  would  be  a 
sunken  hulk  every  half-mile  over  the 
entire  thou  sand- mile  waterway  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Duluth.  But 
those  days  are  gone.  Lake  travel 
has  not  only  become  the  cheapest  in 
the  world,  but  the  safest  as  well.  The 
figures  which  show  this  are  of  tre- 
mendous interest  when  compared 
with  other  statistics.  Of  the  sixteen 
million  men,  women  and  children  who 
travelled  on  Lake  passenger  ships  last 
year,  only  three  were  lost,  or  one  out  of 
every  five  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand.    Two  of  these  were  accident- 
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ally  drowned,  and  the  third  met 
death  by  fire.  The  percentage  of 
ocean  casualties  is  twelve  times  as 
great,  and  of  the  eight  hundred 
million  people  who  travelled  on  our 
railroads  during  1906  approximately 
one  out  of  everj"-  sixty  thousand  was 
killed  or  injured. 

To  the  great  majority  of  our  many 
millions  of  people  the  summer  life  of 
the  Lakes  is  as  little  known  as  the 
passenger  traffic.  And,  if  possible,  it 
ofTers  even  greater  inducements,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  an  ideal  summer  out- 
ing and  who  can  afford  to  spend  but 
a  very  small  sum  of  money.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  the  shores  and 
countless  islands  of  the  Great  Lakes 
are  taken  advantage  of  even  less 
than  their  low  transportation  rates. 
Only  a  few  of  the  large  and  widely 
advertised  resorts  receive  anything 
like  the  patronage  of  seacoast  pleas- 
ure grounds.  If  a  person  in  the 
East  or  West,  for  instance,  plans  to 
spend  a  month  somewhere  along  the 
Lakes,  about  the  only  information 
that  he  can  easily  obtain  is  on 
points  like  Mackinaw  Island:  popu- 
lar resorts  which  are  ideal  for  the 
tourist  who  TAishes  to  pass  most  of 
his  time  aboard  ship,  or  who,  in 
stopping  off  at  these  more  fashionable 


places,     is    not     especially    worried 
about  funds. 

It  is  not  of  such  isolated  places  as 
the  great  resorts  that  I  shall  speak 
first.  They  play  their  part,  and  an 
important  one,  in  the  summer  life  of 
the  Lakes;  but  it  is  to  another  phase 
of  this  life,  one  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely unknown,  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention.  The  man  who  does  not 
have  to  count  the  contents  of  his 
pocket-book  when  he  leaves  home 
will  find  his  holiday  joys  without 
much  trouble.  But  how  about  the 
man  who  works  for  a  small  salary, 
and  who  with  his  restricted  means 
wishes  to  give  his  wife  and  children 
the  pleasures  of  a  real  vacation? 
What  about  the  men  and  women  and 
children  who  look  forward  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  who  plan  and  save 
and  economize,  sometimes  hopelessly, 
that  somewhere  they  may  have  two 
weeks  together,  free  from  the  worry 
and  care  and  eternal  grind  of  their 
daily  life?  It  is  to  such  people  as 
these,  unnumbered  thousands  of 
them,  that  the  Lakes  should  call — 
and  loudly.  And  it  is  to  such  as 
these  that  I  wish  to  describe  the  as- 
tonishing conditions  which  now  ex- 
ist along  thousands  of  miles  of  our 
Great  Lakes  coast  line — conditions 
which,  were  they   generally   known, 
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would  attract  many  million  more 
people  to  our  inland  seas  next  year 
than  will  be  found  there  during  the 
present  summer. 

"But  where  shall  I  go?"  asks  the 
man  who  is  planning  a  vacation,  and 
who  may  live  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  is  perplexed,  and 
with  good  cause.  He  has  spent  other 
vacations  away  from  home  and  gener- 
ally speaking  he  knows  what  a  hold-up 
game  ordinary  summer  resort  life  is. 
But  he  need  not  fear  this  on  the 
Lakes.  All  that  he  has  to  do  in  order 
successfully  to  solve  this  problem  of 
"where  to  go"  is  to  get  a  map,  select 
any  little  town  or  village  situated  on 
the  fresh-water  sea  nearest  to  him, 
or  three  or  four  of  them,  for  that 
matter,  and  write  to  the  postmasters. 
If  they  do  not  reply  they  will  in  four 
cases  out  of  five  turn  the  communi- 
cations over  to  some  person  who  will 
interest  himself  to  that  extent.  Say, 
for  instance,  that  you  write  to  the 
little  port  of  Vermillion,  on  Lake 
Erie.  Your  reply  will  state  that 
"Shattuck's  Grove  would  be  a  nice 
place  for  you  to  spend  your  holidays; 
or  you  may  go  to  Rubles'  Grove, 
half  a  dozen  miles  up  the  beach;  or 
you  can  get  cheap  accomodations, 
board  and  room  for  three  or  four 
dollars  a  week  apiece,  at  any  one  of  a 


hundred  farmhouses  that  look  right 
out  over  the  lake."  In  fact,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  you  to  write  at  all. 
When  you  are  ready  to  leave  on  your 
vacation,  when  your  trunk  is  ready 
and  the  wife  and  children  all  aglow 
with  eagerness  and  expectancy — why, 
slarl.  Go  direct  to  any  one  of  these 
little  Lake  towns.  Within  a  day 
after  arriving  there,  or  within  two 
days  at  the  most,  you  will  be  settled. 
I  have  passed  nearly  all  of  my  life 
along  the  Lakes,  and  have  travelled 
over  every  mile  of  the  Lake  Erie 
shore;  I  have  gone  from  end  to  end 
of  them  all,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
Lake  town  that  does  not  possess  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  what  is  locally 
known  as  a  "grove."  A  grove,  on 
the  Lakes,  means  a  piece  of  woods 
that  the  owner  has  cleared  of  under- 
brush, where  the  children  may  buy 
ice  cream  and  candy,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  swings,  boats,  fishing-tackle, 
and  perhaps  a  merry-go-round,  and 
where  the  pleasure-seeker  may  rent  a 
tent  at  almost  no  cost,  buy  his  meals 
at  ridiculously  low  prices  and  live 
entirely  on  the  grounds,  or  board 
with  some  farmer  in  the  neighborhood. 
A  "grove,"  in  other  words,  is  what 
might  be  called  a  rural  resort,  a  place 
visited  almost  entirely  by  count r>' 
people  and  the  residents  of  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  where  one  may  fish. 
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swim,  end  enjoy  the  most  glorious 
of  all  vacations  for  no  more  than  it 
would  cost  him  to  live  at  home,  and 
frequently  for  less. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  these 
**  groves  "  along  the  Lakes,  unknown 
to  all  but  those  who  live  near  them. 
Only  on  occasion  of  Sunday-school 
picnics  or  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
are  they  crowded.  They  are  the 
most  ideal  of  all  places  in  which  to 
spend  one's  holidays,  if  rest  and  quiet 
recreations  are  what  the  pleasure- 
seeker  desires.  And  these  groves 
are  easily  found.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  twenty-mile  stretch  along 
Lake  Erie  that  does  not  possess  its 
grove,  and  sometimes  there  are  a 
dozen  of  them  within  that  distance. 
I  know  of  many  that  are  not  even  sit- 
uated near  villages,  being  five  or  six 
miles  away  and  patronized  almost 
entirely  by  farmers.  In  almost  any 
one  of  them  a  family  may  enjoy  camp 
life  if  they  wish,  buy  their  supplies  of 
neighboring  farmers,  do  their  own 
cooking,  rent  a  good  boat  for  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  day,  and 
get  other  things  at  a  corresponding 
cost.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  one  family  of  four  who  came 
from  Louisville  to  one  of  these  sylvan 
resorts  on  Lake  Huron  last  year,  and 
the  total  expense  of  their  three- 
weeks  vacation,  not  including  railroad 
fare,  was  under  fifty  dollars.  The  ex- 
perience of  these  parents  and  their 
children  is  not  an  exception.  It  is  a 
common  one  with  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lakes  and  who 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  them 
to  their  own  profit. 

There  is  another  phase  of  Lake  life, 
a  degree  removed  from  that  which  I 
have  described,  which  is  also  unknown 
beyond  its  own  local  environment  and 
which  ought  to  be  made  to  be  of  great 
profit  and  pleasure  to  those  seeking 
holiday  recreation  along  our  inland 
seas.  The  shores  of  the  Lakes,  from 
end  to  end,  are  literally  dotted  with 
what  might  appropriately  be  called 
lakeside  inns — places  located  far 
from  the  dust  and  noise  and  more 
fashionable  gaiety  of  crowded  resorts 
and  cities,  where  one  may  enjoy  all 


of  the  simpler  pleasures  of  water 
life  for  from  six  to  eight  dollars 
a  week.  This  price  includes  room, 
board,  boats,  fishing-tackle,  and  oth- 
er accomodations.  At  most  of  these 
places  the  board  is  superior  to  that 
which  one  secures  at  the  large  resorts. 
Fish,  frogs*  legs  and  chickens  play 
an  important  part  in  the  bill  of  fare, 
and  almost  without  exception  they 
are  placed  upon  the  table  in  huge 
dishes,  heaped  with  fresh  viands  from 
the  kitchen  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come empty.  The  fish  cost  the  inn- 
keepers nothing,  for  they  are  mostly 
caught  by  the  pleasure-seekers  them- 
selves; frogs  usually  abound  some- 
where in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
where  the  landlord  does  not  raise  his 
own  fowls  they  are  purchased  from 
neighboring  farmers.  The  inn  is  a 
local  market  for  butter,  eggs,  celery 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  so  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  board 
at  these  places  is  superior  to  almost 
any  that  can  be  found  in  a  city.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  these  lakeside 
inns  were  generally  known  they  would 
be  so  crowded  that  life  would  not  be 
worth  living  in  them.  But  they  are 
not  known  and  as  a  consequence  are 
running  along  in  their  old-fashioned 
way,  sources  of  unrivalled  summer  joy 
to  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  them.  At  many 
of  these  inns  only  a  dollar  a  day  is 
charged,  all  accomodations  included, 
and  the  price  is  seldom  above  $1.50  a 
day,  even  for  transients.  At  Pearl 
Beach,  Michigan,  I  know  of  one  inn 
that  has  been  ** discovered"  by  half  a 
dozen  travelling  men  and  their  wives. 
Three  of  these  families  live  in  Cleve- 
land, one  in  Pittsburgh  and  two  in 
New  York,  and  each  year  they  spend 
a  month  together  on  Lake  St.  Clair. 
The  cost  is  six  dollars  a  week  for  each 
adult !  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  talking 
with  one  of  these  men,  the  represen- 
tative of  a  New  York  dry-goods  firm, 
and  he  told  me  that  for  himself,  his 
wife  and  two  children  it  cost  less  to 
stay  a  month  at  this  place  than  it  did 
to  pass  a  single  week  at  an  ocean 
resort,  and  that  the  accomodations 
and  opportunities  for  pleasure  were 


greater  there  than  he  had  ever  been 
able  to  afford  on  the  Atlantic.  I  do 
not  wish  to  emphasize  the  attractions 
of  any  particular  inn,  for  in  most  ways 
all  of  them  are  alike.  And  the  holi- 
day-seeker who  knows  nothing  of  the 
Lakes  can  find  them  as  easily  as  he 
can  locate  the  groves  I  have  describ- 
ed. The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is 
in  the  knowledge  that  hundreds  of 
such  places  really  exist. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States  to  make  a  trip  over  the  Lakes, 
beginning  at  Niagara  Falls,  our  inland 
seas  from  that  day  on  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  pleasure-grounds 
in  the  world.  At  Niagara  Falls,  the 
traveller  takes  the  Gorge  ride,  and 
perhaps  ma!'.es  a  trip  on  the  Maid 
of  the  Mist.  But  he  is  probably  un- 
aware that  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  a  score  of  spots  hallowed 
in  history,  and  whose  incidents  have 
made  up  some  of  the  most  romantic 
and  tragic  pages  in  the  story  of  our 
country.  He  ra^y  not  know  that  with- 
in walking  distance  of  the  falls  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights, 
that  at  certain  points  the  earthworks 
of  the  British  still  remain,  that  he 
may  stand  in  the  very  spot  where 
General  Brock  fell  dying,  and  that  he 
may  follow,  step  by  step,  that  thrill- 
ing fight  far  up  on  the  summit  of 
those  wild  ridges.     Neither  docs  the 
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ordinary  tourist  know  that  almost 
within  sight  of  the  falls  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cemeteries  in  America,  where 
many  of  the  men  who  were  slain  in 
the  battles  of  those  regions  are  at  rest. 
Old  Fort  Niagara  remains  almost  un- 
visited,  and  the  spot  not  far  dis- 
tant where  the  adventurer  La  Salle 
built  the  Griffin,  the  first  vessel  ever 
to  sail  the  Lakes,  is  virtually  un- 
known. Two  weeks,  and  every  hour 
of  them  filled  with  interest,  might 
be  spent  by  the  Lake  tourist  at  Niagara 
Falls,  yet  the  average  person  is  sat- 
isfied with  a  day.  And  it  is  all  be- 
cause he  does  not  ktww.  This  may 
be  said  of  his  experiences  from 
end  to  end  of  the  Lakes. 

When  his  ship  passes  into  Lake 
Erie  he  enters  upon  new  and  even 
more  thrilling  pages  of  history.  Near 
Put-in-Bay  his  captain  can  point 
out  to  him  where  Perry  and  his  nine 
log  ships  of  war  engaged  and  whipped 
the  British  fleet  in  1813;  for  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  his  vessel  will  travel 
over  the  very  course  taken  by  the 
fleeing  British  ships,  and  that  course, 
if  he  follows  it  to  the  Thames,  will 
lead  to  the  scenes  of  the  fierce  battle 
that  was  fought  there,  and  of  the 
sanguinary  conflict  with  the  Indians 
in  which  the  famous  chieftain  Tecum- 
seh  was  slain.  And  all  this  time  he 
will  see  rising  along  the  white  stretches 
of  shore  the  smoke  of  great  cities,  and 
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hundreds  of  miles  of  wooded  beach, 
where    unnumbered    milHons    might 
pass  their  summer  holidays  without 
crowding.     And  when  he  enters  the 
Detroit  River  he  looks  out  upon  quiet 
Canadian    shores 
and  little ' '  Sleepy 
Hollow "     towns, 
still  characterized 
by  the  quaint 
French     atmos- 
phere and  peace- 
ful ness  that  mark- 
ed themacentury 
ago. 

Now  he  begins 
to  see  the  crowd- 
ed, noisy,  jostling 
pleasures  of  pop- 
ular river  resorts; 
then  comes  De- 
troit, the  greatest 
excursion  city  on 
the  Lakes.  Here 
again  historymay 
add  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  reflec- 
tions, for  three 
nations  have 
fought  for  and 
possessed  Detroit. 
He  passes  Belle 
Isle,  the  greatest 

pleasure  ground  sucarloaf,  one  of  ti 
in  the  world  with  formations  of 

the  exception   of 

Coney  Island,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  can  almost  throw  a  stone 
upon  the  island  that  was  once  the 
home  of  the  famous  Indian  chief 
Pontiac,  and  where  the  plans  for 
that  bloodthirsty  warrior's  assaults 
upon  the  whites  were  made.  Then 
follows  the  course  across  beautiful 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  slow  jour- 
ney through  Little  Venice,  where 
again  the  crowds  and  music  and 
gay  vessels  of  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular resorts  in  America  greet  his 
eyes  for  many  miles;  where  every 
bit  of  land  that  thrusts  itself  out  of 


the  lake  is  lined  with 


cottages 


and  lakeside  inns.  Here  the  tourist 
may  stop  for  a  dollar  a  dav,  or  two 
dollars  a  day,  and  may  mingle  freely 
with    bankers    and     merchants    and 


millionaires  as  well  as  with  the  "com- 
mon herd."  It  is  a  mixed,  happy, 
cosmopolitan  life. 

From  Little  Venice  the  tourist'sship 
enters  the  St.  Clair  River,  along  which 
live  innumerable 
captains  of  ships. 
It  is  a  paradise  of 
beauty,  yet  along 
itslengthonemay 
buy  cottage  sites 
cheaper  than  he 
can  purchase  or- 
dinary city  lots. 
Here  the  traveller 
will  see  the  tents 
of  happycampers 
from  the  city, 
comfortable  inns, 
and  now  and  then 
a  summer  resort 
hotel— a  mixed 
life,  one  of  pleas- 
ure for  the  man 
with  a  family  and 
little  money  as 
well  as  for  him 
who  has  more 
than  he  knows 
well  how  to  spend. 
Once  out  upon 
the  bosom  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  scenes 
B  MANY  KATUBAL  KOCK  bcgjn  to  Change. 
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miles  of  shore  on 
which  there  is  hardly  a  habitation  to 
be  seen.  From  Saginaw  Bay  north- 
ward for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  Michigan  shores, 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  wil- 
derness are  seen  from  the  deck  of  the 
\-essel.  As  one  progresses  farther 
North  the  scenes  become  wilder  and 
wilder,  until  the  captain  may  tell  you 
that  you  are  looking  out  over  regions 
where  the  bear  and  the  deer  and  the 
wolf  make  their  homes;  and  if  you 
have  a  drop  of  sportsman's  blood  in 
you.  he  adds  to  your  excitement  by 
saying  that  you  may  see  big  game 
from  the  deck  of  the  ship  before  the 
trip  is  over.  At  times,  and  for  long 
distances,  the  vessel  seems  to  be 
picking  her  way  between  innumer- 
able  islands,    and   if   the    course   is 
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through  Georgian  Bay  their  number 
bewilders  the  traveller.  They  are  on 
all  sides  of  him.  Here  and  there  upon 
them  are  resort  hotels ;  more  numerous 
still  are  the  simple,  homelike  places 
where  the  city  worker  and  his  family 
may  stay  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, and  along  the  mainland  are  the 
homes  of  settlers  and  farmers,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  whom  are  glad  to  accomodate 
summer  visitors  at  prices  which  make 
living  there  as  cheap  as  at  home. 

Farther  northward  the  tourist's  ship 
carries  him  deeper  into  the  wilder- 
ness country,  through  St.  Mary's 
River,  with  its  forest-clad  shores 
and  islands,  broken  here  and  there  by 
little  cottages  built  and  owned  by 
city  people;  through  the  locks  at  the 
Soo,  and  into  Lake  Superior.  Beyond 
this,  as  one  captain  expressed  it  to 
the  writer,  "there  is  howling  wilder- 
ness on  every  shore."  At  times  the 
traveller  may  have  glimpses  of  the 
Canadian  coast,  from  which  the  un- 
broken wild  stretches  northward  to 
Hudson  Bay ;  his  eyes  may  travel  over 
the  hazy  distance  of  the  greatest 
moose-  and  caribou-hunting  country 
on  the  continent;  and  when  near 
the  Michigan  shore  he  may  see  the 
smoke  rising  above  the  great  copper 
mines  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  And 
at  the  end  of  this  northern  route  he 


comes  to  Duluth,  the  greatest  freight- 
shipping  port  in  the  world,  and 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  America. 

At  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  how- 
ever, the  tourist  may  turn  into  haMe 
Michigan  instead  of  continuing  into 
Superior;  and  if  so,  he  soon  comes 
within  sight  of  Beaver  Island,  famous 
for  all  ages  in  history  as  the  one-time 
stronghold  of  King  Strang  and  his 
Mormons — an  island  about  which  pi- 
racy once  flourished  and  where  more 
than  one  vessel,  in  the  years  of  long 
ago,  met  a  mysterious  and  tragic  end 
at  the  hands  of  buccaneers  as  blood- 
thirsty as  any  that  ever  roamed  the 

And  so  it  goes,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Lakes,  every  mile  fraught  with 
interest,  e\'ery  hour  offering  the  trav- 
eller something  new  of  scenery  or 
history.  At  no  time  is  there  the  mon- 
otonous sameness  of  ocean  travel, 
and  even  night  is  to  be  regretted  be- 
cause of  the  things  which  are  passed 
then  and  cannot  be  seen.  And 
this  life  of  the  Lakes  is  not,  like  that 
of  the  salt  seas,  open  only  to  those  of 
means.  It  is  within  the  poor  man's 
reach  as  well  as  the  rich,  is  accessible 
to  the  hardworking  housewife  as 
well  as  to  the  woman  who  possesses 
her  carriage  and  her  servants. 
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CHAPTER  I 

pNT  you  be  jest 
dressed  to  kill  an' 
cripple  when  you 
get  that  on!  Don't 
it  set  her  oflE,  Jeff y 
Ann?" 

The  village  mil- 
liner fell  back, 
hands  on  hips,  thin  lips  screwed  up, 
and  regarded  the  possible  purchaser 
through  narrowed  eyes  of  simulated 
ecstasy. 

'*I  don't  know,"  debated  the  big, 
brown  beauty,  surveying  herself  in  a 
looking-glass  by  means  of  an  awk- 
wardly held  hand-mirror. 

**  'Pears  to  me  this  one 's  too  little. 
Hit  makes  me  look  like  I  was  sent  for. 
and  could  n't  come.  But  I  do  love 
red.  I  think  the  red  on  here  is 
mighty  sightly." 

Instantly  the  woman  of  the  shop 
had  the  hat  off  the  dark  head  and  in 
her  own  hands. 

"This  is  a  powerful  pretty  red 
bow,"  she  assented  promptly.  **I 
can  take  it  out  just  as  easy  as  not,  and 
tack  it  onto  that  big  hat  you  like.  I 
believe  you  're  right;  and  red  cer- 
tainly does  go  with  yo'  hair  and 
eyes."  Again  she  gazed  with  lan- 
guishing admiration  at  her  customer. 
And  Judith  Barrier  was  well  worth 
it,  tall,  justly  proportioned,  deep- 
bosomed,  long-limbed,  with  the  fine 
hands  and  feet  of  the  true  moun- 
taineer. The  thick  dusk  hair  rose  up 
around  her  brow  in  a  massive,  sculp- 
tural line;  her  dark  eyes — ^the  large 
heavily  fringed  eyes  of  a  dryad — 
glowed  with  the  fires  of  youth,  and 
with  a  certain  lambent  shining  which 
was  all  their  own;  the  stain  on  her 
cheeks  was  deep,  answering  to  the 
ripe  red  of  the  full  lips. 


In  point  of  fact  Mrs.  Rhody  Stag- 
gart  the  milliner  considered  her  a 
big,  coarse  country  girl,  and  thought 
that  a  pair  of  stout  corsets  well  pulled 
in  would  improve  her  crude  figure; 
but  she  dealt  out  compliments  with- 
out ceasing  as  she  exchanged  the  red 
bow  for  the  blue,  and  laboriously 
pinned  the  headgear  upon  the  bronze- 
brown  coils,  admonishing  gravely, 

"Far  over  to  one  side,  honey — ^jest 
the  way  they  're  a-wearin'  them  in 
New  York  this  minute." 

The  buyer  once  more  studied  her 
mirror,  and  its  dumb  honesty  told 
her  that  she  was  beautiful.  Then  she 
looked  about  for  some  human  eyes 
to  make  the  same  communication. 

"What 's  a-goin'  on  over  yon  at 
the  Co't  House?"  she  inquired  with 
languid  interest,  looking  across  the 
open  square. 

"They's  a  pblitical  speakin'"  ex- 
plained the  other.  "Creed  Bon- 
bright  he  wants  to  be  elected  jestice 
of  the  peace  and  go  back  to  the  Turkey 
Tracks  and  set  up  a  office.  Fool  boy ! 
You  know  mighty  well  they  '11  run 
him  out  o'  thar — or  kill  him,  one." 

Although  the  girl  had  herself  ridden 
down  from  Turkey  Track  Mountain 
that  morning,  and  the  old  Bonbright 
farm  adjoined  her  own,  the  news  held 
no  interest  for  her.  She  wished  the. 
gathering  might  have  been  something 
more  to  her  purpose ;  but  she  solemnly 
paid  for  the  hat,  and  with  the  cheap 
finery  on  her  stately  young  head, 
which  had  been  more  appropriately 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  vine  leaves, 
moved  to  the  door.  She  hoped  that 
standing  there  waiting  for  the'  boys 
to  bring  her  horse,  she  might  attract 
some  attention  by  her  recently  ac- 
quired splendor. 

She  looked  up  at  the  Court  House 
steps.     The  building  was  humbly  in 
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the  Greek  manner,  as  are  so  many  of 
the  public  structures  in  the  South. 
Between  its  big  white  pillars,  flaking 
paint  and  half-heartedly  confes- 
sing their  woodland  genesis,  stood  a 
tall  young  fellow,  bareheaded.  The 
doubtful  sunlight  of  a  March  day 
glinted  on  his  uncovered  yellow  hair. 
He  was  speaking  rapidly  in  a  fervid 
fashion  that  seemed  beyond  the  oc- 
casion; in  his  blue  eyes  shone  some- 
thing of  the  fanatic's  passion;  his 
bearing  was  that  of  a  man  who  con- 
ceives himself  to  have  a  mission  and 
a  message. 

Judith  looked  at  him.  She  heard 
no  word  of  what  he  was  saying — ^but 
him  she  heard.  She  heard  the  strong, 
vibrant  voice,  saw  the  fair  hair  on  the 
upflung  head,  the  rapt  look  in  the 
blue  eyes  with  their  quick-expanding 
pupils.  Suddenly  her  world  turned 
over.  In  a  smother  of  strange,  un- 
comprehended  emotions,  she  was 
gropingly  glad  she  had  the  new  hat — 
glad  she  had  it  on  now,  and  that  Mrs. 
Staggart  herself  had  adjusted  it.  On 
blind  impulse  she  edged  around  into 
plainer  view,  pushing  freely  in  amongst 
the  fringe  of  men  and  boys,  an  un- 
heard-of thing  for  a  well-taught  moun- 
tain girl  to  do,  but  'Judith  was  for 
the  moment  absolutely  unconscious 
of  their  humanity. 

"You  never  go  a-nigh  my  people," 
cried  Bonbright  in  that  clear  thrilling 
tenor  that  is  like  a  trumpet  call,  **you 
never  go  a-nigh  them  with  the  statute 
— ^with  government — except  when  the 
United  States  marshal  takes  a  posse 
up  and  raids  the  stills  and  brings 
down  his  prisoners.  That 's  all  the 
valley  knows  of  the  mountain  folks. 
The  law's  never  carried  to  anybody  up 
there  except  the  offenders  and  crimi- 
nals. The  Turkey  Track  neighbor- 
hoods. Big  and  Little,  have  got  a 
mighty  bad  name  with  you-all,  be- 
cause you  have  no  understanding  of 
the  primitive,  violent  code  of  reprisal 
that  humanity  is  forced  back  on  in 
such  places.  Yes,  I  admit  it,  it  *s  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth 
with  us  now — what  else  could  it  be? 
And  yet  we  are  as  faithful  to  each 
other,  as  virtuous,  and  as  God-fearing 


a  race  as  those  in  the  valley.  I  am 
a  mountain  man,  bom  and  bred  in 
the  Turkey  Tracks;  and  I  ask  you  to 
send  me  back  to  my  neighbors  with 
the  law,  that  they  may  learn  to  be 
good  citizens,  as  they  are  already  good 
men  and  women." 

Upon  the  word,  there  broke  out  at 
the  farthest  corner  of  •  the  square  an 
abrupt  splatter  of  sound,  oaths,  cries, 
punctuated  by  the  swift  staccato  of 
running  feet.  The  ringing  voice 
came  to  a  sudden  halt.  Out  of  a 
little  side  street  which  descended 
from  the  mountain,  a  young  fellow 
burst  into  view,  running  in  long  leap- 
ing bounds,  his  hands  up.  Behind 
him  lumbered  Dan  Haley  the  United 
States  marshal;  a  somewhat  heavy- 
set  man,  puffing  and  panting,  yelling, 
"  Halt !  halt !  halt ! "  and  finally  turning 
loose  a  fusillade  of  shots  aimed  high 
over  the  fleeing  lad's  head.  There 
was  a  drawing  back  and  a  Scattering 
in  every  direction. 

**Hey,  Bonbright!"  vociferated  a 
man  leaping  up  from  the  last  step 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  pointing 
to  where  the  marshal's  deputy  fol- 
lowed behind  herding  five  or  six 
prisoners  from  the  mountains,  "Hey, 
Bonbright!  There's  some  of  your 
constituency — some  God-fearing  Tur- 
key-Trackers— now.  but  I  reckon  you 
won't  own  'em." 

"I  will!"  shouted  Bonbright,  whirl- 
ing upon  him,  and  one  got  suddenly 
the  blue  fire  of  his  hawk-like  eye  with 
the  slant  brow  above.  "They  are 
my  people,  and  the  way  they  're 
treated  is  what  I  've  been  trying  to 
talk  to  you-all  about." 

"Well,  you  better  go  and  take  them 
fellers  some  law  right  now."  jeered 
his  interlocutor.  "Looks  like  to  me 
they  need  it  mighty  bad." 

"That's  what  I  'm  going  to  do," 
answered  Bonbright.  "God  knows 
they  '11  get  no  justice  unless  I  do. 
That 's  my  job,"  and  without  another 
word  or  a  look  behind  him  he  made 
his  way  bareheaded  through  the  group 
on  the  steps  and  down  the  street. 

Meantime  the  pursued  had  turned 
desperately  and  dodged  into  the  mil- 
linery store  whence  Judith   Barrier 
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had  emerged  a  little  earlier.  Instantly 
there  came  out  to  the  listeners  the 
noise  of  falling  articles  and  breaking 
glass,  and  the  squeals  and  scufflings 
of  the  women.  The  red-faced  mar- 
shal dived  in  after  his  quarfy,  and 
appeared  a  moment  later  holding  him 
by  one  elbow,  swearing  angrily. 
Creed  Bonbright  came  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  Haley,  needing  someone  to 
whom  he  could  express  himself,  ex- 
plained in  voluble  anger, 

**The  damned  little  shoat!  Said 
if  I  *d  let  him  walk  a-loose  he  'd  give 
me  information.  You  can't  trust 
none  of  'em." 

Bonbright  laid  a  reassuring  hand 
on  the  fugitive's  shoulder  as  Haley 
fumbled  after  the  handcuffs. 

*  *  1  ain't  been  into  no  stillin' ,  Creed ! " 
panted  the  squirming  boy. 

**Well,  don't  run,  then,"  admon- 
ished Bonbright.  "You've  got  no 
call  to.     I  '11  see  that  you  get  justice." 

While  he  spoke  there  wheeled  into 
the  square  from  a  near-by  wagon- 
yard,  two  young  mountaineers  on 
mules,  one  leading  by  the  bridle-rein 
a  sorrel  horse  with  a  side-saddle  on  it. 
At  sight  of  the  marshal  and  those 
with  him,  an  almost  imperceptible 
tremor  went  through  the  pair.  There 
was  a  flicker  of  nostril,  a  rounding  of 
eye,  as  their  glance  ran  swiftly  from 
one  to  another  of  Haley's  prisoners. 
They  were  like  wild  game  that  winds 
the  hunter. 

**St!  You  Pony  Card,  is  that 
them?"  whispered  Haley,  sharply 
nudging  the  prisoner  he  held.  "Turn 
him  a-loose,  Bonbright;  I  've  got  him 
handcuffed  now." 

The  boy — he  was  not  more  than 
sixteen — choked,  reddened,  held  down 
his  head,  studying  the  marshal's  face 
desperately  from  beneath  lowered 
flax-colored  brows. 

"Yes,  them  's  Andy  and  Jeff  Tur- 
rentine,"  Bonbright  heard  the  husky, 
reluctant  whisper.  "Now  cain't  I 
go?" 

The  newcomers  were  beyond  ear- 
shot, but  the  by-play  w4s  ominous  to 
them.  The  lean  young  bodies  stif- 
fened in  their  saddles,  the  reins  came 
up  in  their  hands.     For  a  moment  it 


seemed  as  if  they  would  turn  and  run 
for  it.  But  it  was  too  late.  Without 
making  any  reply  Haley  shoved  his 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  deputy, 
and  with  prompt  action  intercepted 
the  two  and  placed  them  under  arrest. 
Bonbright  saw  one  of  the  boys  turn 
and  beckon  across  the  heads  of  the 
gathering  crowd  before  he  dismounted 
and  was  aware  that  someone  had 
come  from  the  direction  of  the  Court 
House  steps  and  received  the  three 
riding  animals.  In  the  confusion  he 
did  not  see  who  this  was.  Haley 
spoke  to  his  deputy,  and  then  drew 
their  party  sharply  off  toward  the 
jail,  which  could  be  used  temporarily 
for  the  detention  of  United  States 
prisoners.  To  the  last  the  young 
Turrentines  muttered  together  and 
sent  baleful  glances  toward  Bon- 
bright, whom  they  plainly  conceived 
to  be  the  author  of  their  troubles. 
Poor  Pony  Card  plodded  with  bent 
head  mutely  behind  them,  a  furtive 
hand  travelling  now  and  again  to  his 
eyes. 

Such  crowd  as  the  little  village  had 
collected  was  following,  Bonbright 
with  the  rest,  when  he  encountered 
the  girl  who  had  come  from  the  mil- 
liner's shop.  She  stood  now  alone  by 
the  sorrel  horse  with  the  side-saddle 
on  it,  holding  the  bridle-reins  of  the 
two  mules,  and  there  was  a  bewildered 
look  in  her  dark  eyes  as  the  noisy 
throng  swept  past  her  which  brought 
him — led  in  the  hand  of  destiny — 
instantly  to  her  side. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked 
her.  "Can  I  help  you?"  And  Judith 
who,  in  her  perturbation,  had  not  seen 
him  before,  started  violently  at  the 
words  and  tone. 

"They  've  tuck  the  boys,"  she  hesi- 
tated in  a  rich,  broken  contralto, 
that  voice  which  beyond  all  others 
moves  the  hearts  of  hearers,  "I — I 
don't  know  how  I  'm  a-goin'  to  get 
these  here  mules  home.  Pete  he 
won't  lead  so  very  well." 

"Oh,  were  you  with  the  men  Haley 
arrested  ? "    ejaculated    Bonbright. 

"Yes,  they  're  my  cousins.  I  don't 
know  what  he  tuck  'em  for,"  the 
young,    high-couraged    head    turned 
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jailward;  the  dark  eyes  flashed  a  re- 
sentful look  after  the  retiring  posse. 

**  I  'm  going  over  there  right  now  to 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it — I  'm  a 
sort  of  lawyer,  you  know.  But  let 
me  help  you  first.  I  Wn  Creed  Bon- 
bright — ^reckon  you  know  the  name — 
bom  and  raised  on  Big  Turkey 
Track." 

Judith's  heart  beat  to  suffocation, 
the  while  she  answered  in  common- 
place phrase: 

**  I  shorely  do.  My  name  is  Judith 
Barrier;  I  five  with  Uncle  Jephthah 
Turrentine,  on  my  farm.  Hit  *s  right 
next  to  the  old  Bonbright  place. 
We've  been  livin'  thar  more 'n  four 
years.  I  hate  to  go  back  and  tell 
Uncle  Jep  of  the  boys  bein'  tuck;  and 
that  big  mule,  Pete,  I  don't  know  how 
I  *m  a-goin*  to  git  him  out  o'  the 
settlement,  he  's  that  mean  and  feisty 
about  town  streets." 

"  I  reckon  I  can  manage  him,"  Bon- 
bright suggested,  looking  about.  *  *  Oh, 
Givens!  **  he  called  to  a  man  hurrying 
past.  **  When  you  get  over  there  ask 
Haley  not  to  take  any  definite  action 
— I  reckon  he  would  n't  anyhow. 
I  'm  going  to  represent  the  prisoners, 
and  I  '11  be  there  inside  of  half  an 
hour.  Now  let  me  put  you  on  your 
horse.  Miss  Judith,  and  I  '11  lead  the 
mules  up  the  road  a  piece  for  you." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Judith 
sprang  to  the  back  of  the  sorrel  nag 
from  Creed  Bonbright's  hand.  Creed, 
still  bare-headed,  and  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact,  walked  beside  her 
leading  the  mules.  They  passed 
slowly  up  the  street  toward  the 
mountain  ward  edge  of  Hepzibah, 
talking  as  they  went  in  the -soft,  low, 
desultory  fashion  of  their  people. 

The  noises  of  the  village,  aroused 
from  its  usual  dozing  calm,  died  away 
behind  them.  Beyond  the  last  cabin 
they  entered  a  sylvan  world  all  their 
own.  While  he  talked,  questioning 
and  replying  gravely  and  at  leisure, 
the  man  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
just  what  action  would  be  best  for  the 
prisoners  whose  cause  he  had  es- 
poused. As  for  Judith  she  had  for- 
gotten that  such  persons  existed,  that 
such  trivial  mischance  as  their  arrest 


had  just  been;  she  was  concerned 
wholly  with  the  immediate  necessity 
to  charm,  to  subjugate  the  man. 

A  rustic  belle  and  beauty,  used  to 
success  in  such  enterprises,  in  the 
limited  time  at  her  command  she 
brought  out  for  Creed's  subduing  her 
little  store  of  primitive  arts.  She 
would  know,  Pete  suggesting  the 
topic,  if  he  did  n't  despise  a  mule, 
adding  encouragingly  that  she  did. 
The  ash,  it  seemed,  was  the  tree  of 
her  preference ;  did  n't  he  think  it 
mighty  sightly  now  when  it  was  just 
coming  into  bloom?  His  favorite 
season  of  the  year,  his  favored  color, 
of  such  points  she  made  inquiry, 
giving  him,  in  an  elusive  feminine 
fashion,  ample  opportunity  to  relate 
himself  to  her.  And  always  he 
answered  her;  yet  when  all  was 
spoken,  and  at  the  first  sharp  rise 
she  drew  rein  for  the  inevitable  sep- 
aration, she  could  not  have  said  that 
she  had  failed ;  but  she  knew  that  she 
had  not  succeeded. 

**Ye  can  jest  turn  Pete  a-loose 
now,"  she  said  gently.  **He  '11  f oiler 
from  here  on." 

Bonbright,  on  his  part,  was  not 
quite  aware  why  he  paused  here, 
yet  it  seemed  cold  and  unfriendly  to 
say  good-bye  at  once.  Again  he  as- 
sured her  that  he  would  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  jail  and  find  what 
could  be  done  for  her  cousins.  There 
was  no  more  to  be  said  now — ^yet 
they  lingered. 

It  was  a  blowy,  showery  March  day, 
its  lips  puckered  for  weeping  or 
laughter  at  any  moment,  yet  with 
the  air  full  of  the  dainty  pungencies 
of  new  life.  Winged  ants,  enjoying 
their  little  hour  of  glory,  swarmed 
from  their  holes  and  turned  stone 
or  stump  to  a  flickering,  steely  gray. 
About  them  where  they  stood  was  the 
awakening  world  of  nature.  Great, 
pale  blue  dog-tooth  violets  were 
blooming  on  favored  slopes,  and  in 
protected  hollows  patches  of  eye- 
bright  made  fairy  forests  on  the  moss. 
Above  their  heads,  the  tracery  of 
branches  was  a  lace-work  overlaid 
with  fanlike  budding  green  leaves, 
except  where  the  maples  showed  scar- 
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let  tassels,  or  the  Judas-tree  flung  up 
its  bold,  lying,  purple-pink  promise 
of  fruitage  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

Could  two  young  creatures  be 
wiser  than  Nature's  self?  It  was  the 
new  time;  all  the  gauzy-winged  eph- 
emera in  the  moist  March  woods  were 
throbbing  with  it,  buzzing  or  flashing 
about,  seeking  mates  and  nectar. 
The  earth  had  wakened  from  her 
winter  sleep  and  set  her  face  toward 
her  ancient,  ardent  lover,  the  sun. 
In  the  soul  of  Judith  Barrier — ^Judith 
the  nature  woman — ^all  this  surged 
strongly.  As  for  the  man,  he  had 
sent  forth  his  spirit  in  so  general  a 
fashion,  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
a  mission  so  impersonal,  that  he 
scarce  remembered  what  should  or 
should  not  please  or  attract  Creed 
Bonbright. 

Judith  dreaded  lest  he  make  his 
farewells  before  she  had  from  him 
some  earnest  of  a  future  meeting. 
He  could  not  say  good-bye  and  let 
her  leave  him  so!  It  seemed  to  her 
that  if  he  did  she  should  die  before 
she  reached  the  mountain  top.  Dark, 
rich,  earth-bom,  earth-fast,  material, 
she  looked  down  at  Creed,  where  he 
stood  beside  her,  his  hand  on  the 
sorrel's  neck,  his  calm  blue  eyes 
raised  to  hers.  Her  gaze  lingered 
on  the  fair  hair  flying  in  the  March 
breeze,  above  a  face  selfless  as  that 
of  some  young  prophet.  Passionate, 
possessive,  her  undisciplined  nature 
found  here  what  it  craved.  Coquetry 
had  not  availed  her;  it  had  fallen  off 
him  unrecognized — ^this  man  who 
answered  it  absently,  and  thought 
his  own  thoughts.  And  with  the 
divine  pertinacity  of  Nature  herself 
she  delved  in  the  ancient  wisdom  of 
her  sex  for  a  lure  to  make  him  rise 
and  follow  her.  It  was  not  bright 
eyes  nor  red  lips  that  could  move  or 
please  him?  But  she  had  seen  him 
moved,  aroused.  The  hint  was  plain. 
Instantly  abandoning  her  personal 
siege,  she  espoused  the  cause  of  her 
bodiless  rival. 

**I — I  heard  you  a-speakin*  back 
there,"  she  said,  with  a  little  catch  in 
her  breath. 

Bonbright's  eyes  returned  from  the 


far  distances  to  which  they  had 
travelled  after  giving  her — Judith 
Barrier,  so  worthy  of  a'  blue-eyed 
youth's  respectful  attention — a  pass- 
ing glance.  She  replied  to  his  gaze 
with  one  full  of  a  meaning  to  him  at 
that  time  indecipherable,  neverthe- 
less it  was  an  ardent,  compelling  look 
which  he  must  needs  answer  with 
some  confession  of  himself. 

"You  wouldn't  understand  what 
I  was  trying  to  tell  about,"  he  began 
gently.  ** Since  I've  been  living  in 
the  valley  where  folks  get  rich  and  see 
a  heap  of  what  they  call  pleasure,  I  've 
had  many  a  hard  thought  about  the 
lives  of  our  people  up  yonder  in  the 
mountains.  I  want  to  go  back  to  my 
old  neighbors  with — I  want  to  tell 
them " 

The  girl  leaned  forward  in  her  sad- 
dle, burning  eyes  fixed  on  his  intent, 
lifted  face,  red  lips  apart. 

"Yes  —  what?"  she  breathed. 
"What  is  it  you  want  to  say  to  the 
folks  back  home?  You  ort  to  come 
and  say  it.     We  need  it  bad." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Bon- 
bright doubtfully.  "Do  you  reckon 
they  would  listen  to  me?  I  don't 
know.  Sometimes  I  allow  maybe  I  'd 
better  stay  here  where  the  Judge 
wants  me  to  till  I  'm  an  older  man 
and  more  experienced." 

He  studied  the  beautiful,  down- 
bent  face  greedily  now,  but  it  was 
not  the  eye  of  a  man  looking  at  a 
maid.  His  thoughts  were  with  the 
work  he  hoped  to  do.  Judith's  heart 
clutched  hard  with  fear,  and  then 
set  off  beating  heavily.  Wait  till 
he  was  an  old  man  ?  Would  love  wait  ? 
Somebody  else  would  claim  him — 
some  town  girl  would  find  the  way  to 
charm  him.  In  sheer  terror  she  put 
down  her  hand  and  laid  it  upon 
his. 

"Don't  you  never  think'  it,"  she 
protested.  "You're  needed  right 
now.  After  a  while  will  be  too  late. 
Why,  I  come  a-past  your  old  home  in 
the  rain  last  Wednesday,  and  I  could 
'a'  cried  to  see  the  winders  dark,  and 
the  grass  all  grown  up  to  the  front- 
door. You  come  back  whar  you 
belong — "    she     had    almost     said 
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"honey" — **and  you  *11  find  there  is 
need  a-plenty  for  folks  like  you." 

"Well,  they  all  allow  that  I  41  be 
elected  next  Thursday,"  Creed  as- 
sented, buspng  himself  over  the 
lengthening  of  Beck's  bridle,  that  she 
might  lead  the  mule  the  more  handily. 
"And  if  I  am  I  '11  be  in  the  Turkey 
Tracks  along  in  April  and  find  me  a 
place  to  set  up  an  office.  If  I  'm 
elected — " 

"Elected!  An'  ef  yo'r  not?"  she 
cried,  filled  with  scorn  of  such  a  pal- 
try condition.  What  difference  could 
it  make  whether  or  not  he  were 
elected?  Would  n't  his  hair  be  just 
as  yellow,  his  eyes  as  blue?  Would 
his  voice  be  any  less  the  call  to  love? 

He  smiled  at  her  tolerantly,  hand- 
ing up  the  lengthened  strap.  "Well, 
I  don't  just  rightly  know  what  I  will 
do,  then,"  he  debated. 

"But  you're  a-comin'  up  to  the 
Turkey  Tracks  anyhow,  to — to  see 
yo'  folks,"  persisted  Judith  with  a 
rising  triumph  in  her  tone. 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  Bonbright,  "  I  '11 
come  up  in  April  anyhow." 

And  with  this  assurance  the  giri 
rode  slowly  away,  leading  Beck,  the 
now  resigned  Pete  following  behind. 
She  breasted  the  first  rise;  the  forest 
closed  about  her. 

CHAPTER  II 

The  giri  on  the  sorrel  nag  and  the 
two  riderless  animals  toiled  patiently 
up  the  great  flank  of  Big  Turkey 
Track,  following  the  raw  red  gash  in 
the  greenery  that  was  the  road. 

She  gazed  with  wondering  eyes  at 
the  familiar  landmarks  of  the  trail. 
All  was  just  as  it  had  been  when  she 
rode  down  it  at  dawn  that  morning, 
Andy  and  Jeff  ahead  on  their  mules 
whistling,  singing,  skylarking  Hke  two 
playful  bear  cubs.  It  was  herself  that 
was  changed.  She  pushed  the  cheap 
hat  off  her  hot  forehead  and  tried  to 
win  to  some  coherence  of  thought  and 
— so  far  had  she  already  come  on  a 
new,  strange  path — looked  back  with 
wondering  uncomprehension,  as  upon 
the  beliefs  and  preferences  of  a  crude 
primitive  ancestress,  to  the  girl  who 


had  cared  that  this  hat  cost  a  dollar 
and  a  half  instead  of  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter — only  a  few  houre  since  when 
she  bought  it  at  the  store !  She  went 
over  the  bits  of  talk  that  had  been 
between  her  and  Creed  Bonbright. 
What  had  he  said  his  favorite  color 
was?  Memory  brought  back  his  rapt 
young  face  when  she  put  the  question 
to  him.  She  trembled  with  delight 
at  the  recollection.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  sky,  and  he  had 
answered  her  absently,  "blue." 

Blue!  What  a  fool — what  a  com- 
mon thick-headed  fool  she  had  been 
all  her  days!  She  let  the  sorrel  take 
his  own  gait,  hooked  his  bridle  rein 
and  Beck's  upon  the  saddle-horn,  and 
lifting  her  arms  withdrew  the  hatpins 
and  took  off  the  unworthy  headgear. 
For  a  moment  she  regarded  savagely 
the  cheap  red  ribbon  which  had  ap- 
peared so  beautiful  to  her;  then  with 
strong  brown  fingers  tore  it  loose 
and  flung  it  in  the  dust  of  the  road, 
where  Pete  shied  at  it,  and  the  stolid 
Beck  coming  on  with  flapping  ears 
set  hoof  upon  it. 

What  vast  world  forces  move  with 
our  movements,  pluck  us  uncompre- 
hending from  the  station  we  had 
struggled  for,  and  make  our  sorrowful 
meat  of  our  attained  desires!  The 
stars  in  their  courses  pivot  and  swing 
on  these  subtle  attractions,  ancient  as 
themselves.  Judith  Barrier  tearing 
the  gaudy  ribbon  from  her  hat  and 
casting  it  upon  the  road  under  her 
horse's  feet,  stood  to  learn  what  the 
priests  of  Isis  knew  thousands  of 
years  ago,  that  red  is  the  symbol  of 
pleasure  and  of  mere  animal  comfort, 
while  blue  is  the  color  of  intellectual- 
ity, of  pure  reason. 

Half  way  up  the  trail  there  came  a 
sudden  shower  which  descended  with 
the  souse  of  an  overturned  bucket.  It 
won  small  attention  from  Judith,  but 
Pete  and  Beck  resented  it  in  mule 
fashion,  with  a  laying  back  of  ears 
and  lashing  out  of  heels.  These 
amenities  were  exchanged  for  the 
most  part  across  the  intervening 
sorrel  nag  and  his  rider,  and  Selim 
replied  promptly  and  in  kind,  almost 
unseating  Judith. 
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"  You  Selim ! "  she  cried,  jerking  the 
rein.  **You  feisty  Pete!  You  no- 
account  Beck!  What  ails  you-all? 
Cain't  you  behave?"  and  once  more 
she  lapsed  into  dreaming.  It  was 
Selim  who,  wise  and  old,  stopped  at 
Aunt  Nancy  Card's  gate  and  gave 
Judith  an  opportunity  to  descend  if 
such  were  her  preference. 

On  the  porch  of  the  cabin  sat  a 
tall,  lean,  black-eyed  old  man  smoking 
his  pipe,  Jephthah  Turrentine  himself. 
Nancy  Card,  a  dry,  spare,  little  spar- 
row of  a  woman,  occupied  a  chair 
opposite  him,  and  negotiated  a  pipe 
quite  as  elderly  and  evil-smelling  as 
his.  own. 

it  came  back  to  Judith  dimly  as  she 
looked  at  them — she  was  in  a  mood 
to  remember  such  things — ^that  her 
uncle  had  courted  Nancy  Card  when 
these  two  were  young  people,  that 
they  had  quarrelled,  both  had  married 
and  reared  families,  and  they  were 
quarrelling  still !  Acrimonious  debate 
with  Nancy  was  evidently  such  sweet 
pain  that  old  Jephthah  sought  every 
opportunity  for  it,  and  the  sudden 
shower  in  the  vicinity  of  her  cabin 
had  offered  him  an  excuse  to-day. 

**Good  land,  Jude  Barrier!"  called 
Nancy  herself.  ^*  You  're  as  wet  as  a 
rat.     'Light  and  come  in." 

**Whar's  the  boys?"  inquired  old 
Turrentine,  permitting  his  niece  to 
clamber  from  Selim,  and  secure  him 
and  both  mtdes. 

**In  jail,"  responded  Judith  laconi- 
cally, turning  to  enter  the  gate. 
Then,  as  she  walked  up  the  hard- 
trodden  clay  path  between  the  tossing, 
dripping  heads  of  daffodils,  "Uncle 
Jep,  did  you  know  Creed  Bonbright's 
daddy?" 

"In  jail!"  echoed  Nancy  Card, 
making  a  pretence  of  trying  to  sup- 
press a  titter,  and  thereby  rendering 
it  more  offensive.  *  *  Ain't  they  begin- 
nin'  ruther  young  ? " 

Tall  old  Jephthah  got  to  his  feet, 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Who  tuck  *em?"  he  inquired 
briefly,  but  with  a  fierce  undemote  in 
his  tones..  "What  was  they  tuck 
for?" 


"I  never  noticed,"  said  Judith, 
standing  on  the  step  before  them 
wringing  the  wet  from  her  black 
calico  riding  skirt.  "Nobody  named 
it  to  me  what  they  was  tuck  for. 
I  was  talkin'  to  Creed  Bonbright,  and 
he  'lowed  to  find  out.  He  said  that 
was  his  business." 

"Creed  Bonbright,"  echoed  her 
uncle;  "what 's  he  got  to  do  with  it? 
He  's  been  livin  down  in  Hepzibah 
studyin*  to  be  a  lawyer — did  he  have 
Jeff  and  Andy  jailed?" 

Judith  shook  her  head.  "He's 
goin'  to  come  back  and  live  on  Turkey 
Track,"  she  announced  as  though 
that  were  the  only  thing  of  impor- 
tance in  the  world.  "He  says  we-all 
need  law  in  the  mountings,  and  he  's 
a-goin'  to  bring  it  to  us." 

"Well,  he  *d  better  let  my  boys 
alone  if  he  don't  want  trouble," 
growled  old  Jephthah,  but  half  ap- 
peased. 

"I  reckon  a  little  touch  of  law  now 
an*  agin  won't  hurt  yo*  boys,"  put 
in  Nancy  Card  smoothly.  *  *  My  chaps 
always  tuck  to  law  like  a  duck  to 
water.  I  reckon  I  ain't  got  the  right 
sytnpathy  fer  them  that  has  lawless 
young 'uns." 

"Yo'  Pony  was  tuck  afore  Andy 
and  Jeff,"  Judith  remarked  sud- 
denly, without  any  apparent  malice. 
"He  was  the  first  one  I  seen  comin' 
down  the  road,  and  Dan  Haley  behind 
him  a-shootin*  at  him." 

Jephthah  Turrentine  forebore  to 
laugh.  But  he  deliberately  drew  out 
his  old  pipe  again,  filled  it  and  stepped 
inside  for  a  coal  with  which  to  light 
it. 

"Mebbe  yo*  sympathies  will  be 
more  tenderer  for  me  in  my  afflictions 
of  lawless  sons  after  this,  Nancy,"  he 
called  derisively  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Hit 's  bound  to  be  a  mistake  'bout 
Pony,"  declared  the  little  old  woman 
in  a  bewildered  tone.  *  *  Pone  ain't  but 
risin*  sixteen,  and  he 's  the  peace- 
fullest  child " 

"Jest  what  I  would  have  said  about 
my  twin  lambs,"  interrupted  old 
Jephthah  with  twinkling  eye,  as  he 
appeared  in  the  doorway  drawing 
lustily  upon  the  newly  lighted  pipe, 
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tossing  his  great  beard  from  side  to 
side  of  his  mighty  chest.  **My  chaps 
is  all  as  peaceful  as  kittens;  but  some 
old  woman  gits  to  talkin'  and  gives 
'em  a  bad  name,  and  it  goes  from  lip 
to  lip  that  the  Turrentine  boys  is 
lawless.  Hit  *s  a  sad  thing  when  a 
woman's  tongue  is  too  long  and  lim- 
ber, and  hung  in  the  middle  so  it 
works  at  both  eends;  the  reppytations 
hit  can  destroy  is  a  sight." 

**But  a  body's  own  child — ^they* 
son!  They'  bound  to  stan'  up  for 
him,  whether  he  's  in  the  right  or  the 
wrong,"  maintained  Nancy  stoutly. 

**Huh,"  grunted  Jephthah,  **  off- 
spring is  cur'ous.  Sometimes  hit 
'pears  like  you  air  kin  to  them,  and 
they  ain't  kin  to  you.  That  Pony 
boy  of  your'n  is  son  to  a  full  meal- 
sack;  he's  plumb  filial  and  devoted 
that-a-way  to  a  dollar,  if  so  be  he 
thinks  you  've  got  one  in  yo*  pocket. 
The  facts  in  the  business  air,  Nancy, 
that  you  've  done  sp'iled  him  tell  he  's 
pltunb  rotten,  and  a  few  of  the  jailings 
that  you  so  kindly  ricommend  for  my 
pair  won't  do  him  no  harm." 

Nancy  tossed  up  her  head  to  reply ; 
but  at  the  moment  a  small  boy  fol- 
lowed by  a  smaller  girl  coming  around 
the  comer  of  the  house,  created  a 
diversion.  The  girl,  a  little  dancing 
imp  with  a  frazzle  of  flying  red  hair 
and  red-brown  eyes,  catching  sight 
of  Judith  ran  to  her  and  flung  herself 
headforemost  in  the  visitor's  lap, 
where  Judith  cooed  over  her  and 
tumbled  her,  rumpling  the  bright 
hair,  rubbing  her  crimson  cheek 
against  the  child's  peachy  bloom. 

**  Little  Buck  and  Beezy,"  said 
Nancy  Card,  addressing  them  both, 
*  *  Yo'  unc'  Pony  's  in  jail.  What  you- 
all  goin'  to  do  about  it.?" 

The  small  brown  man  of  six  stopped, 
his  feet  planted  wide  on  the  sward, 
his  freckled  face  grave  and  stem  as 
became  his  sex. 

**Ef  the  boys  goes  down  for  to  git 
him  out,  I  'm  goin'  along,"  little 
Buck  announced  seriously.  **Is  they 
goin',  granny?" 

'*I  '11  set  my  old  rooster  on  the  jail 
man,  an'  hit  '11  claw  'im"  announced 
Beezy,  reckless  of  distance  and  likeli- 


hood. * '  My  old  rooster  can  claw  dest 
awful,  ef  he  ain't  got  but  one  leg." 

Nancy  chuckled.  These  grand- 
children were  the  delight  of  her  heart. 

The  rain  had  ceased  for  the  mo- 
ment; the  old  man  moved  to  the 
porch  edge,  sighting  at  the  sky. 

**I  don't  know  whar  Blatch  is  a- 
keepin'  hisself,"  he  observed.  **Meb- 
be  I  better  be  a-steppin'." 

But  even  as  he  spoke  a  tall  young 
mountaineer  swung  into  view  down 
the  road,  dripping  from  the  recent 
rain,  and  with  that  resentful  air  the 
best  of  us  get  from  aggressions  of  the 
weather.  Blatchley  Turrentine,  old 
Jephthah's  nephew,  was  as  brown  as 
an  Indian,  and  his  narrow,  glinting, 
steel-gray  eyes  looked  out,  oddly  cold 
and  menacing,  from  under  level  black 
brows. 

**What  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  did  Andy  and  Jeff  leave  their 
mules  here  for?"  he  began  irritably, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  animals 
tethered  at  the  front  fence.  "I  can't 
haul  any  com  till  I  get  the  team  and 
the  wagon  together." 

** Looks  like  you've  hauled  too 
many  loads  of  com  that  nobody  knows 
the  use  of,"  broke  out  the  irrepressible 
Nancy.  "Andy  and  Jeff  *s  in  jail, 
and  some  fool  has  tuck  my  little  Pone 
along  with  the  others." 

Blatch  shot  a  swift  look  at  his 
uncle  who,'  he  knew  well,  did  not 
approve  the  illicit  distilling.  But  to 
dishonor  a  member  of  his  tribe  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  was  not  what 
Jephthah  Turrentine  would  do. 

**You  take  one  and  I'll  ride 
'tother,"  the  elder  said  briefly.  "  I  '11 
he'p  ye  with  the  com." 

The  newcomer  glanced  uncon- 
cernedly at  Judith,  and,  instead  of 
making  that  haste  toward  the  corn- 
hauling  activities  which  his  manner 
had  suggested,  moved  loungingly  up 
the  steps.  Beezy,  from  her  sanctuary 
in  Judith's  lap,  viewed  him  with  con- 
temptuous disfavor.  Her  brother, 
not  so  safely  situated,  made  to  pass 
the  intruder,  going  wide  like  a  shying 
colt. 

With  a  sudden  movement  Blatchley 
caught  the  child  by  the  shoulders. 
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There  was  a  panther-like  quickness 
in  the  pounce  that  was  somehow 
daunting  from  an  individual  of  this 
man's  size  and  impassivity. 

"Hold  on  thar,  young  feller,"  the 
man  remarked.  "Whar  you  a-goin' 
to,  all  in  sech  haste?" 

"You  turn  me  a-loose,"  panted  the 
child.  "I'm  a-goin'  over  to  my 
Jude." 

"Oh,  she 's  yo'  Jude,  is  she?  WeU 
they 's  some  other  folks  around  here 
thinks  she's  their  Jude — ^what  you 
goin'  to  do  about  it?" 

All  this  time  he  held  the  small, 
dignified  atom  of  hxmianity  in  a 
merciless  grip  that  made  Little  Buck 
ridiculous  before  his  beloved,  and 
fired  his  childish  soul  to  a  very  ecstasy 
of  helpless  rage. 

"I'll — ^kill — you  when  I  git  to  be 
a  man!"  the  child  gasped,  between 
tears  and  terror.  "I'll  thest  kill 
you — and  I  *11  wed  Jude.  You  turn 
me  a-loose — ^that's  what  you  do." 

Blatch  laughed  tauntingly  and 
raised  the  little  fellow  high  in  air. 

"Ef  I  was  to  turn  you  a-loose  now 
hit'd  bust  ye,"  he  drawled. 

"I  don't  keer.     I " 

Around  the  comer  of  the  cabin 
drifted  Nicodemus,  the  wooden-legged 
rooster,  stumping  gravely  with  his 
dot-and-carry-one  gait. 

"Lord,  Nancy,  thar  comes  the  one 
patient  ye  ever  cured!"  chuckled  old 
Jephthah.  "I  don't  wonder  yo're 
proud  enough  of  him  to  roof  him  and 
affectionate  him  for  the  balance  of 
his  life." 

"I  reckon  you'd  do  the  same,  ef 
so  be  ye  should  ever  cure  one," 
snapped  Nancy,  rising  instantly  to  the 
bait,  and  turning  her  back  on  the 
others. 

Little  Buck  despairing  of  granny's 
interference  began  to  cry.  At  the 
sound  Judith  came  suddenly  out  of  a 
revery  to  spring  up  and  catch  him 
away  from  the  hateful  restraining 
hands. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  Lord's 
a-thinkin'  about  to  let  sech  men  as 
you  live,  Blatch  Turrentine!"  she 
said  almost  mechanically.  "  Ef  I  was 
a-tendin'  to  matters  I  'd  a'  had  you 


dead  long  ago.  Ef  you  're  good  for 
anything  on  this  earth  I  don't  know 
what  it  is." 

"Oh,  yes  you  do,"  Blatchley  re- 
turned as  the  old  man  started  down 
the  steps.  "I  'd  make  the  best  hus- 
band for  you  of  any  feller  in  the  two 
Turkey  Tracks — ^and  you  '11  find  it  out 
one  of  these  days." 

The  girl  answered  only  with  a 
contemptuous  glance. 

"Come  again — ^when  you  ain't  got 
so  long  to  stay,"  Nancy  sped  them 
sourly.  "Jude,  you'd  better  set 
awhile  and  get  your  skirts  dry."  She 
looked  after  Blatch  as  he  moved  down 
the  road,  then  at  little  Buck,  so 
ashamed  of  his  trembling  lip.  Her 
face  darkened  angrily.  She  turned 
slowly  to  Judith. 

"What  you  gwine  to  do  with  that 
feller,  Jude?"  she  inquired  signifi- 
cantlv 

"Do?  Why,  nothin'.  He  ain't 
nothin'  to  me,"  responded  the  girl. 

"  He  ain't,  hey?  Well,  he 's  bound 
to  marry  ye,  honey,"  said  the  older 
woman. 

"Huh,  he  ain't  the  first — and 
won't  be  the  last,  I  reckon,"  assented 
Judith  easily. 

"Ye'd  better  watch  out  fer  that 
man,  Jude,"  persisted  Nancy,  after 
a  moment's  silence.  He  *11  git  ye  yet. 
I  know  his  kind.  He  ain't  a-keerin' 
fer  yo*  ruthers — ^whether  you  want 
him  or  no:  he  jest  aims  to  have  youy 

"Well,  I  reckon  he'll  about  have 
to  aim  over  agin,"  observed  the 
unmoved  Judith. 

**  An'  Elder  Drane?  Air  ye  gwine 
to  take  him? — I  know  he 's  done  axed 
ye,"  pursued  Nancy  hesitantly. 

"  'Bout  'leven  times,"  agreed  Judith 
with  perfect  seriousness.  "No — I 
would  n't  have  the  man,  not  ef  he  's 
made  of  pure  gold."  She  added  with 
a  sudden  little  smile  and  a  catch  of 
the  breath:  "Them's  awful  nice 
chaps  o'  his;  I  'd  most  take  him  to 
git  them.  The  baby  now — hit 's  the 
sweetest  thing!"  And  she  tumbled 
Beezy  tumultuously  in  her  lap.  then 
suddenly  inquired:  "Aunt  Nancy, 
did  you  know  Creed  Bonbright's 
folks  ? " 
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"Good  Lord,  yes!"  returned  old 
Nancy.  **But  come  on  inside  and 
set,  Jude.  This  sun  ain't  a-goin'  to 
dry  yo*  skirt.  Come  in  to  the  fire. 
Don't  take  that  thar  cheer,  the  be- 
hime  legs  is  broke,  an*  it 's  apt  to  lay 
you  sprawling.  I  've  knowed  Creed 
Bonbright  sence  he  was  n't  knee-high 
to  a  turkey,  and  I  knowed  his  daddy 
afore  him,  and  his  grand-daddy  for 
the  matter  of  that.*' 

Avoiding  the  treacherous  piece  of 
furniture  against  which  she  had  been 
wa/ned,  Judith  slipped  out  of  her 
wet  riding  skirt  and  arranged  it  in 
front  of  the  fire  to  dry,  turning  then 
and  seating  herself  on  the  broad 
hearth  at  Nancy's  knee. 

**Yes,"  she  prompted  feverishly, 
**and  is  all  the  Bonbrights  moved  out 
of  the  neighborhood?" 

The  old  woman  drew  a  few  medita- 
tive whiffs  on  her  pipe. 

**That  there  Bonbright  tribe  is  a 
right  curious  nation  of  folks,"  she 
said  finally.  * 'They're  always  after 
big  things,  and  barkin'  their  shins 
against  rocks  in  the  way.  Creed's 
mammy  died  when  he  was  no  bigger  'n 
Little  Buck,  and  his  pappy  never 
wedded  again.  We  used  to  name  him 
and  Creed  Big  'Fraid  and  Little 
'Fraid;  they  was  always  round  to- 
gether, like  a  man  and  his  shadder. 
Then  the  feuds  broke  out  mighty  bad, 
and  the  Blackhearses  got  Esher  Bon- 
bright one  night  in  a  mistake  for  some 
of  my  kin — or  so  it  was  thort.  Any- 
how, the  man  was  dead,  and  Creed 
lived  with  me  fer  a  spell  till  his  cousin 
down  in  Hepzibah  wanted  him  to 
come  and  learn  to  be  a  lawyer." 

** Lived  right  here — in  this  house?" 
inquired  Judith,  looking  about  her, 
as  she  rose  and  turned  the  riding 
skirt. 

" Lord,  yes — why  not?  You  would 
a-knowed  all  about  it.  only  your  folks 
never  moved  in  from  the  Fur  Cove 
neighborhood  till  the  year  Creed  went 
down  to  the  settlement." 

The  girl  sank  back  on  the  hearth, 
but  continued  to  gaae  about  her. 
and  the  tell-tale  expression  in  her 
eyes  seemed  to  afford  Nancy  Card 
much  quiet  amusement. 


**  Do  you  reckon  he  '11  live  with  you 
again  when  he  comes  back  into  the 
mountains?"  she  inquired  finally. 

**I  reckon  he  '11  be  weddin'  one  of 
them  thar  town  gals  and  fetchin'  a 
wife  home  to  his  own  farm  over  by  yo' 
house,"  suggested  the  inveterate  tease. 

Judith  went  suddenly  white,  and 
then  red. 

**  You  don't  know  of  anybody — you 
hain't  beared  he  was  promised,  have 
you  ? "  she  hesitated. 

**I  ain't  beam  that  he  was,  and  I 
ain't  beam  that  he  was  n't,"  returned 
Nancy  serenely.  **The  gal  that  gits 
Creed  Bonbright  *11  be  doin'  mighty 
well;  but  also  she  may  not  find  hit 
right  easy  for  to  trap  him.  I  '11 
promise  ef  he  does  come  up  hyer  again 
I  '11  speak  a  good  word  for  you,  Jude." 

Judith  put  on  the  now  thoroughly 
dried  riding  skirt,  and  the  two  women 
went  outside  together. 

"Thank  you.  Aunt  Nancy,"  she 
said,  as  she  led  the  sorrel  nag  to  the 
edge  of  the  porch  and  made  ready  to 
mount.  "I  'U  be  over  and  bring  the 
pieces  for  you  to  start  me  out  on  that 
risin'-sun  quilt  a- Wednesday. 

It  was  late  afternoon  as  she  took 
her  homeward  way  across  the  level 
of  the  broad  mountain  top  to  the 
Turreritine  place.  She  left  the  main- 
travelled  road  and  struck  directly  into 
a  forest  short-cut.  To  Mrs.  Rhody 
Staggart  and  her  likes  at  Hepzibah 
she  might  be  a  crude,  awkward  coun- 
try girl ;  here  she  was  a  princess  in  her 
own  domain ;  and  it  was  a  noble  realm 
through  which  she  moved  as  she  went 
forward  under  the  great  trees  that 
rose  straight  and  tall  from  a  black 
soil,  making  long  aisles  away  from 
her  on  every  side.  The  fern  was  thick 
under  foot — it  would  brush  her  saddle- 
girth,  come  midsummer.  Down  the 
lengthened  vistas  under  the  greening 
trees,  where  the  moist  air  hung  thick, 
her  bemused  eyes  caught  the  occa- 
sional rose-flash  of  azalea  through 
the  pearly  mist,  and  her  nostril 
was  greejted  by  their  wandering,  in- 
tensely sweet  perfume,  with  its  curi- 
ous under-note  of  earth  smell. 

Like  a  woman  in  a  dream  she 
made  her  progress,  going  out  of  her 
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way  to  pass  the  old  Bonbright  place 
and  brood  upon  its  darkened  windows, 
and  grass-besieged  door-stone.  Some 
day  all  that  would  be  changed.  Still 
in  her  waking  dream  she  unsaddled 
Selim  at  the  log  bam,  and  turned  him 
loose  in  his  open  pasture.  She  laid 
off  her  town  attire,  put  on  her  cotton 
working-dress,  kindled  afresh  the  fire 
on  the  broad  hearth-stone  and  got 
supper.  Her  Uncle  Jephthah  and 
Blatch  Turrentine  came  in  late, 
weary  from  their  work  of  hauling  corn 
to  that  destination  which  old  Nancy 
had  announced  as  disreputably  in- 
definite. The  second  son  of  the 
family,  Wade,  a  man  of  perhaps 
twenty-four,  was  with  them,  and  had 
already  been  told  of  the  mishap  to 
Andy  and  Jeff. 

Old  Jephthah  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
board,  his  great  black  beard  falling  to 
his  lap,  his  finely  domed  brow  relieved 
against  a  background  of  shadows. 
Judith  needed  the  small  brass  lamp  at 
the  hearth-stone,  and  a  tallow  candle 
rather  inadequately  lit  the  supper- 
table.  The  comers  of  the  room  were 
in  darkness;  only  the  cloth  and  dishes, 
the  faces  and  hands  of  those  about 
the  board  shone  out  in  sudden  light 
or  motion. 

"What 's  all  this  I  hear  about  Andy 
and  Jeff  bein'  took? "  inquired  a  plain- 
tive voice  from  the  darkened  doorway, 
and  suddenly  out  of  the  shadow  ap- 
peared a  man  who  set  a  plump  hand 
on  either  side  of  the  opening  and 
stared  into  the  room  with  a  round, 
white,  anxiously  inquiring  face.  It 
was  Jim  Cal,  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Jephthah  Turrentine,  married  and 
living  in  a  cabin  a  short  distance  up 
the  slope.  '-Who  give  the  infor- 
mation?" he  asked  so  soon  as  he  had 
peered  all  about  the  room  and  found 
no  outsider  present. 

"Well,  we  heam  that  you  did,  pod- 
ner,"  jeered  Blatch. 

"Come  in  and  set,"  invited  the 
head  of  the  household,  with  the 
mountaineer's  unforgetting  hospital- 
ity. "Draw  up — draw  up.  Reach 
and  take  off." 


"Well— I— I  might,"  faltered  the 
fleshy  one  sidling  toward  the  table 
and  getting  himself  into  a  seat.  With- 
out further  word  his  father  passed  the 
great  dish  of  fried  potatoes,  then  the 
platter  of  bacon.  Judith  brought  hot 
coffee  and  com  pone  for  him.  She  did 
not  sit  down  with  the  men,  having  quite 
enough  to  do  to  get  the  meal  served. 

Unheedingly  she  heard  the  matter 
discussed  at  the  table;  only  when 
Creed  Bonbright's  name  came  up  was 
she  moved  to  listenandputinherword. 
Something  in  her  manner  of  describ- 
ing the  assistance  Bonbright  offered 
seemed  to  go  against  Blatch's  grain. 

"Got  to  look  out  for  these  here 
folks  that 's  so  free  with  their  offers 
o*  he'p,"  he  gmnted.  "Man '11  slap 
ye  on  the  back  and  tell  ye  what  a  fine 
feller  ye  air  whilst  he  's  feelin  for  yo* 
pocketbook — ^that  *s  town  ways." 

The  girl  was  like  one  hearkening 
for  a  finer  voice  amid  all  this  dis- 
tracting noise ;  she  could  hear  neither. 
She  made  feverish  haste  to  clear  away 
and  wash  her  dishes,  that  she  might 
creep  to  her  own  room  under  the 
eaves.  And  all  night  the  cedar  tree 
which  stood  close  to  the  porch  edge 
below  moved  in  the  wind  of  spring, 
and,  chafing  against  the  shingles, 
spoke  in  its  deep,  muffled  staccato,  a 
soft  baritone  note  like  a  man's  voice — 
a  lover's  voice — calling  to  her  beneath 
her  window. 

It  roused  her  from  fitful  slumbers 
to  happy  waking,  when  she  lay  and 
stared  into  the  dark,  and  painted  for 
herself  on  its  sombre  background 
Creed  Bonbright's  figure,  the  yellow 
uncovered  head  close  to  her  knee  as 
he  stood  and  talked  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  trail.  And  the  voice 
of  the  tree  in  the  eager  spring  airs 
said  to  her  waiting  heart — whispered 
it  softly,  shouted  and  tossed  it  abroad 
so  that  all  might  have  heard  it  had 
they  been  awake  and  known  the  shib- 
boleth, murmured  it  in  tones  of  ten- 
derness that  penetrated  her  with  bliss 
— ^that  Creod  was  coming — coming — 
coming  to  her,  through  the  April 
woods. 


{To  be  continued) 


BOOKS  AND  THE  MAN* 

When  the  years  gather  round  us  like  stem  foes 
That  give  no  quarter,  and  the  ranks  of  love 

Break  here  and  there,  untouched  there  still  abide 

Friends  whom  no  adverse  fate  can  wound  or  move 

A  deathless  heritage,  for  these  are  they 
Who  neither  fail  nor  falter;  we,  alas! 

Can  hope  no  more  of  friendship  than  to  fill 

The  mortal  hour  of  earth  and,  mortal,  pass. 

Steadfast  and  generous,  they  greet  us  still 

Through  every  fortune  with  unchanging  looks. 

Unasked  no  counsel  give,  are  silent  folk; 

The  careless-minded  lightly  call  them  books. 

Of  the  proud  peerage  of  the  mind  are  they. 

Fair,  courteous  gentlemen  who  wait  our  will 

When  come  the  lonely  hours  the  Scholar  loves. 

And  glows  the  hearth  and  all  the  house  is  still. 

Wilt  choose  for  guest  the  good  old  doctor  knight. 
Quaint,  learned  and  odd,  or  very  wisely  shrewd. 

Or  with  Dan  Chaucer  win  a  quiet  hour 

Far  from  our  noisy  century's  alien  mood? 

Wilt  sail  great  seas  on  rhythmic  lyrics  borne. 
In  the  high  company  of  gallant  souls. 

Where,  ringed  with  stately  death,  proud  Grenville  lies. 
Or  the  far  thunder  of  the  Armada  rolls? 

Wilt  call  that  English  lad  Fabricius  taught 
And  Padua  knew,  and  that  heroic  soul — 

Our  brave  Vesalius?     Long  the  list  of  friends. 
Far  through  the  ages  runs  that  shining  roll. 

How  happy  he  who,  native  to  their  tongue, 

A  mystic  language  reads  between  the  lines: 

Gay,  gallant  fancies,  songs  unheard  before. 

Ripe  with  the  worldless  wisdom  love  divines ; 

Rich  with  dumb  records  of  long  centuries  past, 
The  viewless  dreams  of  poet,  scholar,  sage; 

What  marginalia  of  unwritten  thought 

With  glowing  rubrics  deck  the  splendid  page ! 

Some  ghostly  presence  haunts  the  lucid  phrase 

Where  Bacon  pondered  o*er  the  words  we  scan. 

Here  grave  Montaigne  with  cynic  wisdom  played. 
And  lo,  the  book  becomes  for  us  a  man! 

Shall  we  not  find  more  dear  the  happy  page 

Where  Lamb,  forgetting  sorrow,  loved  to  dwell, 

Or  that  which  won  from  Thackeray's  face  a  smile. 
Or  lit  the  gloom  of  Raleigh's  prison  cell  ? 

*  William  Osier.     Read  to  the  Charaka  Club,  Mareh  4,  1905.  (See  page  j^SJ 
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And  if  this  gentle  company  has  made 

The  comrade  heart  to  pain  an  easier  prey, 
They,  too,  were  heirs  of  sorrow;  well  they  know 

With  what  brave  thoughts  to  charm  thy  cares  away. 

And  shouldst  thou  crave  an  hour's  glad  reprieve 

From  mortal  cares  that  mock  the  mind's  control, 

For  thee  Cervantes  laughs  the  world  away! 

What  priest  is  wiser  than  our  Shakespere's  soul  ? 

Show  me  his  friends  and  I  the  man  shall  know; 

This  wiser  turn  a  larger  wisdom  lends: 
Show  me  the  books  he  loves  and  I  shall  know 

The  man  far  better  than  through  mortal  friends. 

Do  you  perchance  recall  when  first  we  met, 

And  gaily  winged  with  thought  the  flying  night, 

And  won  with  ease  the  friendship  of  the  mind  ? — 
I  like  to  call  it  friendship  at  first  sight. 

And  then  you  found  with  us  a  second  home, 

And,  in  the  practice  of  life's  happiest  art. 
You  little  guessed  how  readily  you  won 

The  added  friendship  of  the  open  heart. 

And  now  a  score  of  years  has  fled  away 

In  noble  service  of  life's  highest  ends, 
And  my  glad  capture  of  a  London  night 

Disputes  with  me  a  continent  of  friends. 

But  you  and  I  may  claim  an  older  date. 

The  fruitful  amity  of  forty  years, — 
A  score  for  me,  a  score  for  you,  and  so 

How  simple  that  arithmetic  appears. 

But  are  old  friends  the  best?     What  age,  I  ask, 

Must  friendships  own  to  earn  the  title  old  ? 
Shay  none  seem  old  save  he  who  won  or  lost 

When  fists  were  up  or  ill-kept  wickets  bowled  ? 

Are  none  old  friends  who  never  blacked  your  eyes? 

Or  with  a  shinny  whacked  the  youthful  shin? 
Or  knew  the  misery  of  the  pliant  birch  ? 

Or,  apple-tempted,  shared  in  Adam's  sin? 

Grave  Selden  saith,  and  quotes  the  pedant  King, 

Old  friends  are  best,  and,  like  to  well-worn  shoes, 

The  oldest  are  the  easiest.     Not  for  me ! 

The  easy  friend  is  not  the  friend  I  choose. 

But  if  the  oldest  friends  are  best  indeed, 

I  *d  have  the  proverb  otherwise  expressed — 
Friends  are  not  best  because  they  *re  merely  old, 

But  only  old  because  they  proved  the  best. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
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E  steel  work  of 

the  new  skyscraper 
stretched  far  away 
up  into  the  air  to 
El  height  where  the 
sye  of  a  pedestrian 
:ould  not  measure 
accurately  because 
there  was  nothing  at  that  altitude 
close  enough  with  which  to  compare 
it.  The  whole  thing  was  simply  in- 
credible— it  did  not  seem  real.  The 
hand  touched  the  masonry,  the  nos- 
trils smelt  the  dust  and  dirt,  the  ear 
was  tortured  by  the  incessant  rattle 
of  the  pneumatic  hammers,  like 
exaggerated  locusts,  and  the  eye 
could  actually  .see  the  tops  of  the 
steel  columns  piercing  into  the  sky 
and  quivering  in  the  sun;  but  the 
mind  was  incapable  of  taking  it  all  in. 
The  thing  was.  superhuman — it  did 
not  exist ;  or,  if  the  mind  must  cope 
with  it  in  some  way,  it  conceived  of 
it  as  the  fantastic  exaggeration  of  a 
sky-rocket  draughtsman.  It  looked 
as  an  ant-house  might  to  the  original 
architect  if  a  giraffe  had  seized  it  and 
rebuilt  it  to  suit  his  own  proportions. 
Already  the  riveters  had  reachea 
the  thirty-eighth  story  and  with 
diabolical  daring  kept  crawling  over 
the  endless  masts  and  spars  like  flies. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  frame-work  itself 
had  become  a  great  monster  crazed 
with  a  mania  to  penetrate  the  sky, 
and  as  if  these  insects  sought  to  heal 
the  disease  by  feeding  it.  All  day 
long  they  crept  over  the  network, 
pointing  their  proboscis-like  instru- 
ments into  every  part  and  making  a 
noise  like  an  intensified  sewing-ma- 
chine, that  was  more  torturing  to  the 


ear  than  the  early  morning  mosquito: 
as  they  frantically  stitched  piece  upon 
piece,  as  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
dimension  of  height.  Already  men 
talked  warily  of  winds,  earthquakes 
and  sinking  foundations;  so  that 
the  offices  had  not  rented  from  the 
plans  as  well  as  had  those  in  many 
less  advertised  buildings.  Most  men 
seemed  to  prefer  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  rather  than  try  to  do 
business  in  an  anchored  air-ship,  and 
even  now  the  place  was  being  nick- 
named The  Tower  of  Babel, 

As  punctually  as  on  every  other 
morning  Patrick  McCartney  arrived 
on  the  job,  and  went  straight  to  the 
small  wooden  boxlike  covering  that 
was  called  the  House  of  the  Big 
Winch,  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
off  all  his  clothes,  except  what  would 
protect  him  from  blistering,  he  took 
his  seat  by  the  double  drums  and 
began  oiling  his  engine  and  moving 
the  lever  backward  and  forward. 

In  a  few  minutes  tRe  door  opened 
and  a  huge  creature  walked  in. 

"  Hello,  Pat,"  he  shouted,  although, 
while  he  was  in  the  winch  box, 
he  could  not  be  further  away  from 
McCartney  than  four  or  five  feet. 
"Hello!  I  say."  he  continued,  with  a 
swaggering  step  and  waving  hands 
much  like  a  comic  opera  pirate. 
"Fine  day,  if  yer  don't  mind  what 
yez  say.     Hot  enough  for  yer?" 

"Momin',"  returned  the  other, 
"If  yez  have  n't  any  better  remarks 
than  that  to  make,  yer  need  n't  waste 
much  time  hangin'  around  here," 

"Well,  yer  know  what  the  devil 
said  to  the  man  that  went  to  hell  and 
said  that,  don't  yer?" 
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**Um!"  was  the  reply. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
McCartney  rubbed  down  his  engine, 
put  on  steam  to  run  out  the  cables 
to  slacken  up  things  and  sent  the 
drums  around  with  a  harsh  rush  and 
whir,  while -he  listened  for  any  hitch 
or  grit.  Then  the  intruder  tried 
again. 

**Say,"  he  began,  "know  what 
they're  goin'  ter  do  ter-day?" 

**Look  here,  young  feller,  I  ain't 
here  ter  play  ping-pong  an'  the  com- 
pany ain't  payin'  me  fer  guess-work. 
I  think  I  come  pretty  near  knowin' 
enough  of  my  own  work  to  know 
somethin'  of  what  *s  goin*  on." 

**0h,  I  did  n't  mean  anythin',  Mc- 
Cartney, only  I  heard  they  were  goin' 
ter  put  up  some  of  them  outside  light 
I-beams  on  the  thirty -fifth  floor, 
an'  I  thought  I  'd  teU  yer  McGowan  's 
goin'  up." 

"McGowan — McGowan,  yer  say?" 
eagerly  broke  in  McCartney.  '  *'How 
do  yer  know?  He  ain't  here.  Who 
told  yer  that?" 

"Oh,  nobody, — only  the  old  ^an. 
I  hear  him  givin'  orders  to  the  new 
foreman.  Thought  yer  might  like 
ter  know." 

"What  made  yer  think  that? 
What  business  had  yer  ter  think 
anythin'?  Who  told  yer  I  knew 
McGowan?  I  ain't  nothin'  against 
McGowan.  There  ain't  nothin'  be- 
tween me  an'  him.  What  d'  yer 
know  'bout  me  an'  McGowan,  any- 
way?    Come — out  with  it." 

"Oh,  nothin' — ^nothin'.  I  tell  yer 
I  don't  know  nothin'.  Let  me  alone, 
will  yer?  Only  heard  it,  I  tell  yer. 
Mebbe  there  ain't  go'n'  ter  be  no  I- 
beams — ^mebbe  they  ain't  go'n'  ter 
take  him  at  all — mebbe  McGowan 
ain't  on  the  job  any  more.  I  don' 
know — I  tell  yer  I  don't  know  nothin' 
about  it." 

"Um, — yes!  Guess,  mebbe  yer 
right — guess,  mebbe  yer  right.  Was 
kinder  hasty." 

"Why,  what  's  a  matter,  McCart- 
ney? Gosh!  You're  white.  Don't 
tremble  so.  What  ails  yer,  an)rway? 
Heat  ain't  touched  yer,  has  it?" 

"Nope,    I  'm    all  right  —  nothin' 


wrong.  Just  a  little  nervous,  I  guess, 
'thinkin*  'bout  McGowan.  Don't  like 
ter  see  a  little  feller  like  him  up  there 
at  that  height.  Kinder  risl^,  yer 
know." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know — ^know  just  how 
yer  feel.  'Tis  bad,  ain't  it  ?  I  would  n't 
take  the  job  if  the  boss  himself  asked 
me.  No,  sir, — *  Little  Old  New  York 
is  Good  Enough  for  Mel'  *0n  the 
Sidewalks  of  New  York'  fer  mine. 
No  aerial  navigation  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  higher  altitudes,  as  the 
paper  says." 

"Yair,  that  's  it — that  *s  it  —  you 
got  it,  Grayson." 

"Say,  McCartney,  take  a  drink — 
oh,  take  a  drink.  What  's  a  mat- 
ter with  you,  an5rway?  You  're  sick. 
Here,  take  a  swig  of  mine." 

*  *  No, — thanks — 'gainst  rules.  * ' 

"Oh,  yep,  I  forgot.  Suppose  it 
ain't  safe  as  a  cradle  when  you  've  got 
hold  of  that  lever  an'  there  *s  a  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  'bout 
thirty-five  stories  in  the  air.  Yep, 
that 's  right— all  right." 

There  was  a  pause  again,  only 
broken  by  the  speaker  in  one  more 
attempt  to  render  the  situation  more 
sociable. 

"Queer  thing — this  place,  though, 
ain't  it?  A  biuldin'  forty-one  stories 
high,  eh?  That 's  goin*  some,  I  guess 
— right  down  here  in  the  skyscraper 
district,  too,  eh?  If  this  old  tower 
don't  rise  outer  these  mountains  of 
stone  an*  brick  round  here  like  a 
village  flag-pole  out  of  a  sand  hill,  I 
don't  know.  Make  the  folks  at 
home  sit  up  an*  take  notice,  eh?" 

"Somethin'  of  a  view  from  the  top 
—think  so?" 

"View! — ^well,  I  guess!  Longest 
elevator  ride  in  the  world  an'  seein' 
New  York  at  a  glance  all  thrown  into 
one,  without  no  packed  box  of  rubber- 
necks on  spools  and  a  young  gent  yel- 
lin*  through  a  fog  horn  in  yer  face." 

"Yair,  you  're  right,  Grayson. 
There  's  the  whistle.  Sorry!  Can't 
have  nobody  talkin'  when  I  *m  run- 
nin'  this  hoist." 

"All  right,  Pat.  Guess  you  're 
right.  So  long.  Be  good.  Don't  take 
any  wooden  money." 
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Outside  he  slammed  the  door  be- 
hind him  and  said  to  himself :  *  *  Don't 
like  that  feller.  Ugly!  Got  a  nasty 
disposition.  Don't  talk  like  a  feller  'd 
got  anythin'  pleasant  ter  say.  Never 
did  like  them  silent,  grouchy  cusses. 
Now,  I  wonder  what  in  thunder  's 
the  row  between  him  an'  McGowan. 
Never  heard  the  whole  story — got  ter 
find  that  out — heard  somethin'  'bout 
a  woman." 

Inside  the  winch  box  McCartney 
settled  himself  into  his  seat  and  laid 
his  practised  hands  upon  the  handles 
of  the  levers  and,  with  intent  eyes 
peering  through  the  small  window, 
watched  the  signal  man  standing  at 
the  platform  where  the  trucks  were  to 
be  unloaded.  As  he  waited  he  thought 
things  oyer  to  himself.  It  could  not 
be,  he  argued,  that  he  was  going  to  see 
McGowan  again — so  soon  after  it  all 
had  happened  and  in  such  a  way — 
with  that  man's  life,  as  it  seemed, 
between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger. 
No,  it  must  be  some  one  else  with  the 
same  name.  McGowan  would  never 
dare  to  come  back — certainly  he  was 
not  fool  enough  to  come  so  soon;  and 
no  matter  how  much  bravery  or 
foolishness  he  had,  he  would  surely 
not  come  there  above  all  places. 

Was  it  to  be,  then,  that  he  was  to 
sit  there  day  after  day  and  all  day 
long  and  watch  that  man?  He  was 
to  be  locked  in  that  box  like  a  lion  in 
a  cage  hungrily  watching  his  prey 
outside.  He  could  not  speak  to  the 
man  to  any  effect,  he  could  not  touch 
him,  he  could  not  even  remonstrate 
— he  could  do  nothing.  No, — on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  be  hid  where 
McGowan  could  not  see  him  but  he 
could  see  McGowan — ^from  the  side- 
walk to  the  topmost  point  of  the 
highest  girder — there,  pinned  against 
the  sky,  like  some  specimen  of  an 
insect  alone  in  a  great  glass  case. 

Suddenly  he  was  jolted  back  to 
realities  by  the  voice  of  the  truckman 
yelling  at  his  team,  and  with  a  dull 
feeling  of  sickness  he  knew  that  the 
work  had  begun.  He  looked  out 
through  the  small  square  window 
before  him  and  instantly  his  sight 
hit   upon   the    form    of    McGowan, 


exactly  in  every  detail  as  he  had  last 
seen  him — as  if  he  were  made  up 
perfectly  for  the  part  of  himself. 
Long  afterward  McCartney  remem- 
bered a  distinct  surprise  that  the 
player  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  before 
him  was  so  absolutely  true  in  every 
particular  to  the  picture  his  memory 
held,  and  with  a  keen  feeling  of  ex- 
citement he  knew  that  the  play  had 
begun. 

AH  at  once  a  quiver  of  revulsion 
shook  his  body  and  he  bent  his  head 
over  his  knees,  as  a  man  might  close 
his  eyes  and  bow  his  head  to  the  grass 
who  has  been  looking  at  the  sun  till 
he  can  stand  it  not  another  instant. 
In  a  short  interval  McCartney  looked 
up  and  out  through  the  window  again, 
and  now  his  eyes  seemed  magnetized 
by  the  sight  before  him  and  he  stared 
as  a  microscopist  might  in  observing 
the  movements  of  his  victim. 

McCartney,  looking  over  a  huge 
pile  of  old  blasting  mats,  just  on  the 
edge  of  a  platform  in  front  of  his  winch 
box  and  just  balancing,  ready  to  be 
pushed  over,  saw  the  first  light  I-beam 
unloaded  from  the  truck  and  placed 
upon  the  platform.  He  saw  the 
heavy  chain  passed  round  the  middle 
of  the  beam  and  made  fast;  he  saw 
the  rope  from  the  derrick,  on  the  very 
top  of  the  high  steel  structure,  drawn 
down  by  the  great  iron  ball  on  the 
end  and  the  hook  passed  through  the 
chain;  and  then  he  saw  McGowan 
grasp  the  rope,  step  up  on  the  top  of 
the  beam  with  one  foot  on  one  side 
of  the  chain  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side,  and  wait  there  for  the  sign 
which  the  signal  man  made  to  him  in 
his  winch  box. 

The  man  giving  the  signal  kept  up 
the  paddling  motion  of  his  hand  in  the 
air  till  he  had  to  shout,  to  rouse  Mc- 
Cartney to  the  pitch  of  work.  Even 
then  McCartney  was  dulled,  and  the 
handles,  notwithstanding  his  years 
of  experience,  seemed  new  in  his 
hands.  Mechanically  he  pushed  the 
go-ahead  lever  and  opened  the  throt- 
tle to  the  first  notch,  for  the  lowest 
speed.  Slowly  the  beam  dragged 
over  the  platform;  rose  and  turned 
in  the  air  like  a  weather  vane,  as  the 
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rope  untwisted.  And  McGowan,  shift- 
ing his  footing  a  trifle,  brought  the 
beam,  before  it  had  gone  little  more 
than  above  the  heads  of  the  men  on 
the  platform,  to  as  true  a  level  as  it 
would  have  in  its  permanent  place  in 
the  walls  of  the  building. 

McCartney  bent  double  over  his 
levers  and  the  ropes  about  him,  peer- 
ing through  the  window  to  watch 
McGowan,  who  was  almost  directly 
over  the  winch  box  now.  He  seemed 
to  see  McGowan  as  he  had  never  seen 
anything  in  his  life  before.  Suddenly, 
when  the  beam  had  completed  little 
more  than  half  its  journey,  and  was 
at  the  level  of  the  twentieth  floor, 
McCartney's  arm,  of  its  own  accord 
and  without  his  knowledge,  made  a 
violent  twitch.  The  rope  trembled 
to  its  end.  The  beam  shook  and 
wavered.  McGowan  caught  at  the 
chain  and  in  an  instant  regained  his 
balance.  All  the  men  about  turned 
and  looked  at  McCartney,  and  in  the 
sigh  of  relief  that  followed  he  heard 
some  one  say:  **No,  sir,  I  wouldn't 
go  up  on  that  thing  for  the  whole  of 
New  York — and  when  I  did,  I  would 
n't  go  unless  McCartney  was  on  the 
hoist.  There  ain't  another  man  I 
ever  seen  could  hold  that  thing  the 
way  he  did  now.  He  's  been  at  that 
work  sixteen  years  an'  he  ain't  never 
had  an  accident.  Look  out  there,  Mc, 
you  '11  spoil  your  record." 

McCartney  smiled,  but  in  that  mo- 
ment a  thought  of  horror  pierced  him 
that  dried  the  smile  on  his  lips.  His 
nerves  were  taut  and  he  felt  a  stiffen- 
ing of  the  blood  in  his  veins.  He  said 
to  himself:  ** Shucks!  she  ain't  worth 
it, — no,  nor  he  ain't,  neither.  Give 
*em  time,  an'  they  '11  make  hell 
enough  for  'emselves.  If  a  woman's 
that  kind,  it  's  go'n'  ter  come  out, 
an'  she  '11  do  more  for  herself  an'  the 
man  than  anybody  else  can  do.  It 's 
longer  that  way — an'  better  to  watch, 
too.  I  'd  feel  different  if  it  had  n't 
been  so  easy  for  him — he  was  so 
damn  slick.  Oh,  if  she  had  n't  been 
so  willin'!  God!  it  didn't  take  'em 
long.  Well,  they  ain't  worth  it  to  me 
— the  two  of  'em — pair  o'  pups  like 


them !  I  'd  never  get  away — an'  if 
I  did,  I'd  get  caught.  Even  if  I 
did  n't  get  the  chair,  there  's  the  trial 
an'  all  that  mess.  I  'd  never  get 
through  all  that — an'  if  I  did,  I  'd 
never  get  a  job  again.  I  'd  rather 
take  him  when  he  could  see  an'  knew 
I  was  doin'  it  to  him.  Lord !  he  did 
n't  bother  'bout  bein'  fair  ter  me — he 
did  n't  give  me  any  chance — he  did 
n't  let  me  know.  Well,  I  guess  I  'm 
better  than  him — ^anyway,  I  'd  like 
him  ter  know.  .  .  .  Say,  can't  that 
man  feel  this  heat — ^aint  he  ever  go'n' 
ter  get  dizzy?  Oh,  if  that  rope  'd  only 
break !  No,  I  ain't  go'n'  ter  forgive — 
I  '11  never  forgive  her,  an'  this  is  the 
only  way  I  can  ever  get  even  with 
her!" 

In  a  flash  he  pushed  forward  and 
back  the  reverse  lever  and  slammed 
on  the  emergency.  Outside  there 
was  a  yell  that  brought  all  men  to  that 
side  of  the  building  and  then  a  dead 
silence,  while  all  faces  turned  up  to 
the  sky.  Like  a  tiger  McCartney 
leapt  to  the  platform  and  looked  up. 
He  saw  McGowan  lose  his  footing, 
clutch  the  chain  and  lean  forward  at 
a  terrifying  angle,  and  McCartney 
groaned  at  the  sight.  There  was  a 
wild  scream,  a  rushing  sound  and  a 
thud,  at  the  same  moment  that  Mc- 
Cartney madly  kicked  over  the  pile 
of  blasting  mats.  The  silence  was 
ominous,  as  the  men  crowded  round, 
like  flies  on  a  piece  of  dead  meat. 

Some  one  said:  **No,  he  ain't  dead 
—not  yet.     He  '11  be  all  right." 

When  the  first  attention  was  with- 
drawn from  the  unconscious  body, 
McCartney  was  hailed  as  a  hero. 
Loaded  with  hand-slappings,  he  heard 
as  in  a  dream:  **Gee!  McCartney, 
you  're  all  right.  You  ought  ter  get 
the  medal.  That  stunt  with  them 
blasting  mats  was  a  great  trick.  It 's 
just  them,  an'  nothin'  else,  that  saved 
him.  It's  a  good  thing  you  were 
there." 

**Yes,  it's  good  I  was  there." 

**Gosh!  vou  did  somethin'  fer  Mc- 
Gowan,  all  right." 

*'Yes,  McGowan  did  somethin'  fer 


me. 
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|ACK    BURNHAM 

who  told  me  this 
story,  is  an  old 
friend  of  Broiler's, 
and  it  was  in  his 
room  that  the  tale 
was  born. 

It  is  a  curious 
room;  a  room  of  moods,  a  room  with 
a  temperament. 

Only  a  few  doors  east  of  the  most 
objectionable,  blatant  thoroughfare 
in  the  worid,  is  a  one-time  residence 
transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a 
nondescript  business  building,  hope- 
lessly left  behind  in  the  sauve  qui  peut 
of  New  York  legions  "up-town";  its 
first-floor  windows  flare  aggressively 
with  the  myriad  specimen  wares  of  a 
chandelier  company,  making  one's 
dash  up  the  hideously-fashioned  brown 
stone  stoop  resemble  a  charge  past  a 
battery  of  light.  The  upper  floors 
harbor  shady  milliners  and  dealers  in 
obviously  unsalable  wall  papers,  a 
few  dreary  bachelors,  and — Broiler. 
The  first  two  flights  mount  uncom- 
promisingly from  the  cold  checks  of 
black  and  white  marble  paving  the 
entrance  hall.  Each  is  topped  by  a 
desolate  niche,  deserted  of  its  plaster 
Venus  and  somehow  depressingly 
suggestive  of  possible  entombed  re- 
mains of  former  proprietors. 


One  turns  sharply  at  the  third  hall 
at  the  bidding  of  an  ostentatiously 
cuflfed,  imperative  hand,  and  the 
legend; 

R.  A.  BROLLER 
TOP  FLOOR 

A  creaky  flight  of  uncarpeted  stairs 
{with  glimpses  at  the  top,  through  a 
door  eternally  ajar,  of  a  wall  dingily 
decorated  with  countless  tiny  photo- 
graphs of  ladies  with  limbs,  represen- 
ting the  tastes  of  the  negro  janitor 
and  the  munificence  of  cigarette  com- 
panies), a  turn  to  the  left,  and  one 
faces  the  brown  door  of  Broiler's 
room.  So  soon  as  it  is  open  you  will 
know  that  Broiler  is  an  artist.  A 
man  of  perceptions  will  recognize, 
too.  the  presence  of  the  temperament. 

The  room  is  low-browed,  not  large, 
and,  though  there  are  two  square 
windows  and  a  diminutive  skylight 
to  the  north,  not  too  light.  Small, 
sombre-toned  pictures  droop  on  the 
yellow  walls.  The  woodwork  is  of  a 
grayish  green ;  and  broad  strips  of  it, 
baseboard  and  picture  moulding,  carry 
one's  eye  to  the  old-fashioned  window 
frames  encasing  small,  dusty  panes 
and  folding  blinds  of  a  like  color. 

The  painted  floor  is  worn  to  the 
wood  in  spots  before  the  sparsely 
placed    chairs.       A   mantel    of  gray 
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marble  enfolds  the  tiniest  grate  in  the 
world,  adequately  supporting,  mean- 
while, its  burden  of  brass  candle- 
sticks, a  pipe  or  two,  tobacco  jars 
and  some  minute  water-color  draw- 
ings, unframed  mementos  of  moody 
days  on  Jersey  flats.  Cupboards  and 
a  judiciously  placed  screen  conceal 
the  evidences  of  Broiler's  work. 

Here  is  no  litter  of  canvases,  un- 
scraped  palettes  and  overworked  paint 
rags,  of  half-smoked  pipes  and  cigar- 
ettes; for  Broiler  is  that  rare  thing,  an 
artist  of  orderly  habits.  There  is  a 
low  couch  in  the  corner  by  a  window, 
with  book  shelves  in  easy  reach  above, 
and  coverings  and  cushions  of  warm 
yellows  and  greens. 

The  furniture — chairs,  chests,  table 
and  even  the  easel — seems  somehow 
to  have  chosen  with  unwavering  will 
its  final  resting-place,  so  immovable 
and  permanent  it  all  appears,  so  worn 
the  spots  before  each  object.  Through 
the  windows  one  catches  suggestive 
glimpses,  made  pink  by  dust,  of  the 
brick  backs  of  houses  in  the  adjoin- 
ing street ;  of  rows  of  windows  whose 
concealments  one  figures  imagina- 
tively, and  whose  mystery  is  but 
deepened  by  glimpses  of  gliding 
women  in  the  white  of  intermediate 
toilette  stages,  and  of  conversations 
strangely  pantomimic  from  across  the 
yards.  The  chimney  pots  and  brown 
tin  roofs  lie  moodily  under  the  varying 
.  skies,  gorgeous,  often,  with  an  almost 
Oriental  splendor  under  the  fiery 
light  of  a  winter  sunset,  or  crudely 
ugly  beneath  a  burning  July  glare 
that  seems  to  crack  the  bricks  before 
one's  very  eyes. 

An  ordinary  prosp)ect  enough,  yet 
somehow  acquiring  interest  when  seen 
from  the  low-toned  isolation  that 
reigns  here. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Broiler's  room 
that  none  but  wandering  little  rays, 
the  poor  relations  only  of  the  mighty 
sun,  peek  timidly  aslant  through  the 
skylight,  never  venturing  their  golden 
squares  far  below  the  ceiling,  and 
retreating  them  precipitately  at  the 
first  jerk  of  the  curtain  cord,  like 
Peeping  Toms.  The  room  seems 
to    brood;  not  that  it  is  sad,    only 


that  it  is  not  gay — a  restful,  lovable 
place. 

I  had  encountered  Broiler  late  that 
spring  afternoon,  and  had  turned  back 
to  his  room  for  a  glass  and  a  chat 
before  dining  together  somewhere. 
As  we  wheeled  out  of  Broadway  I 
remarked  a  good-looking,  blond  and 
well-habited  man  descending  the  steps 
of  Broiler's  number.  We  passed  him, 
talking  together,  but  as  we  entered 
the  hall  he  was  behind  us,  plucking 
Broiler's  hand  from  the  letter-box 
and  exclaiming:  **  Well,  Broiler,  this 
is  good  luck.  I  knew  I  should  find 
you  in  the  same  old  place.  How  are 
you?" 

Broiler  was  delighted.  **  It's  Burn- 
ham  himself,  in  the  flesh!"  he  said  to 
me.  "You  've  heard  of  each  other 
often  enough." 

We  shook  hands  ^nd  mounted 
the  stairs  together.  Broiler  leading 
and  dropping  over  his  shoulder  sur- 
prised inquiries  as  rto  Burnham's 
sudden  appearance,  where  he  had 
come  from,  if  for  a  long  stay,  and 
others. 

**Well,"  said  he,  opening  the  door 
of  his  room,  "you  must  tell  us  all 
about  it.  You  '11  dine  -with  us  to- 
night, eh?"     Bumham  assented. 

I  had  heard  much  of  **  Jack  "  Burn- 
ham  from  Broiler  and  many  others, 
but  had  been  in  Europe  at  the  time 
he  knew  my  friends,  and  he  had  gone 
over  just  as  I  returned.  He  had 
been  very  popular  in  his  Harv^ard 
days  and  afterward.  The  only  man, 
it  was  often  said,  who  could  gracefully 
and  inoffensively  do  nothing  in  that 
bubbling  bowl  of  energy  that  jostles 
the  world  under  the  name  of  New 
York  City. 

His  parents  had  died  before  he 
knew  them ;  brotherless  and  sisterless, 
he  had  been  taken  to  the  home  and 
heart  of  his  only  relative,  a  widowed 
and  childless  uncle,  who  had  grown 
to  adore  him,  succumbing  without 
a  struggle  to  the  charm  of  the  lad, 
loving  him,  spoiling  him,  giving 
all  that  he  asked. 

He  was  wealthy,  the  uncle,  wealthy 
even  for  the  West,  where  he  lived 
and  labored  with  a  restless   love  of 


work  and  excitement,  speculating, 
acquiring,  losing,  giving  freely  to  all, 
but  most  freely  to  his  adopted  son. 

He  made  no  effort  to  draw  him 
into  the  romantically  devious  paths 
of  money-getting,  so  eagerly  followed 
by  himself.  He  asked  nothing  of 
him  but  to  enjoy  the  world  in  all 
decent  ways,  making  of  himself 
what  his  hard-edged  but  soft-hearted 
uncle  never  had  been,  a  "polished 
gentleman  and  man  of  the  world." 

The  dear  old  man  was  fond  of  the 
phrase  and  proud  of  "his  son,"  who 
completely  filled  his  idea  of  the  type. 
He  sent  him  to  school  and  to  Harvard, 
to  Newport,  New  York,  anywhere  he 
wished,  asking  only  that  he  enjoy  him- 
self, write  regularly,  keep  his  bank 
book  straight,  and  come  back  occa- 
sionally to  t«U  his  "father"  all 
about  it. 

The  schools,  college,  and  a  year 
or  two  of  New  York,  where  he 
somehow  divided   his  time  between 


Bohemia  and  "  the  world, "  with  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  former,  had 
filled  twenty-four  of  his  years.  Then 
he  had  wished  to  travel.  He  had 
made  a  long  visit  to  his  uncle,  brought 
him  on  to  New  York  for  a  few  days 
with  his  friends,  and  then,  with  a 
large  credit  at  the  bank,  had  sailed 
for  Paris.  That  had  been  five  years 
since.  He  had  never  had  that  curi- 
ous faculty  for  plagiarizing  guide- 
books that  earns  for  a  traveller 
the  title  of  "good  correspondent," 

None  knew  how  often  he  wrote  his 
uncle,  but  to  his  friends  he  was  re- 
vealed only  in  unexpected,  brief 
and  reticent  epistles,  containing  re- 
quests for  American  newspapers  or 
tobacco,  and  inquiries  as  to  the 
recipients'  health.  Of  these  Broiler 
had  received  several,  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  friend  was  leading  the  life 
of  a  wealthy  idler  upon  the  face  of 
Europe. 

All  of  this  I  learned,  together  with 
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countless  anecdotes  of  his  wit  and 
charm,  and  loudly  expressed  wishes 
for  his  return  to  the  uneasy  Bo- 
hemians of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
lives  he  seemed  to  have  lightened  as 
much  by  his  presence  among  them 
as  by  his  ceaseless  liberality. 

When  we  were  seated,  our  glasses 
filled  and  the  cigarettes  within  reach, 
Bumham  looked  about  him  with  an 
air  of  relieved  interest. 

**The  old  room  hasn't  changed  a 
bit,  Broiler;  I  don't  believe  you  have 
moved  a  thing  these  five  years.  How 
does  he  manage  it  ?" — to  me.  **The 
place  always  has  a  charm,  is  never 
dirty,  and  yet.  I  am  quite  sure,  is 
never  cleaned.  The  fear  that  you 
and  it  might  be  gone  has  been  heavy 
upon  me  these  last  weeks. ' '  He  spoke 
seriously,  and  Broiler  looked  his 
surprise. 

*  *  Has  anything  happened  ?  "  he 
questioned. 

'*Much,"  Bumham  replied  slowly. 
**My  uncle  is  dead.  Did  n't  you  see 
it  in  the  papers?  Well,  they  must 
have  kept  it  out." 

To  our  expressions  of  sympathy  he 
did  not  respond.  After  an  interval 
he  said:  "After  he  died  and — ^well, 
what  followed  my  news  of  it,  I 
started  for  New  York.  I  was  coming 
*home,'  whatever  that  may  mean  to 
a  man  with  no  living  soul  to  claim 
him.  Then  I  thought  of  Broiler  here, 
and  of  this  room,  and  came  right  to 
it.     I  only  landed  this  afternoon." 

Then  he  began  questionings  of  the 
old  friends,  suddenly,  and  as  if  to 
avoid  telling  more  of  himself.  It  was 
plain  he  did  not  care  to  talk,  rather 
to  listen,  and  we  gave  him  news  of 
those  we  had  known,  and  gossiped 
over  old  days  and  occurrences.  I 
noticed  with  surprise  that  he  was 
listless  and  inattentive,  despite  his 
professed  desire  to  hear  of  his  friends. 
He  seemed  absorbed  within  himself, 
and  as  far  as  possible  from  being  an 
enlivening  companion.  Perfunctory 
exclamations  of  interest  followed  Broi- 
ler's tales,  and  his  laughter  was  often 
misplaced  and  always  forced  and 
without  heartiness. 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed. 


I  had  greatly  anticipated  meeting  the 
man  and  enjoying  him,  so  much  had  I 
heard  of  his  unflagging  spirits,  readily 
aroused  enthusiasm,  charm  of  manner 
and  of  wit.  '  *  The  best  of  companions 
for  a  dinner,"  was  always  said,  and  I 
presently  proposed  an  adjournment 
to  a  neighboring  chop-house,  quite 
famous  in  its  day  for  the  quality  of 
its  ale  and  a  close  approximation  to 
the  English  model.  **  Perhaps  he  is 
tired,"  I  thought,  '*and  will  be  more 
like  the  man  I  have  heard  of  when 
he's  had  something  to  eat  and  drink." 
But  it  was  not  so.  During  the  meal 
he  was  nervous  and  uncommunicative, 
lapsing,  when  our  own  talk  ceased, 
into  a  dazed  sort  of  interest  in  the 
surroundings,  gazing  unceasingly  at 
the  walls  covered  with  photographs 
and  engravings  of  former  histrionic 
celebrities,  our  fellow-diners,  and  into 
the  street,  now  shining  like  a  seal 
under  a  drizzling  rain. 

When  we  had  finished  our  coffee 
and  half  smoked  our  cigars.  Broiler 
said  suddenly:  **It  's  eight-thirty, 
boys;  where  shall  we  go?  We  must 
do  something  to  celebrate  your  re- 
turn, Burnham.  Shall  it  be  to  the 
theatre,  or  what?  There  is  a  new 
play  of  Ibsen's  on,  and  some  more 
illegitimate  but  less  depressing  forms 
of  the  drama." 

I  announced  my  indifference,  and 
we  waited  for  Bumham's  decision. 
He  paused,  threw  his  cigar  into  a 
coffee  cup,  and  said: 

**  If  it 's  all  the  same  to  you  fellows — 
and  I  suppose  you  've  seen  everything 
there  is  on — supposing  we  go  back  to 
Broiler's  room  and  have  a  pipe  and  a 
bowl.     That  would  suit  me." 

We  acquiesced  readily,  and  jostled 
our  way  through  the  crowd  of  um- 
brella-covered theatre-goers,  I  won- 
dering  at  Burnham's  decision. 

He  had  been,  I  knew,  the  last  to 
propose  a  quiet  evening  in  the  old 
days.  **He  must  have  something  on 
his  mind,"  I  decided.  **  He  *s  certainly 
not  a  cheerful  soul  to-night,  but  per- 
haps will  wake  up  before  long.  I 
suppose  it  's  his  uncle's  death." 

We  had  reached  the  house. 

**  What  a  ridiculous  old  place  it  is," 
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said  Bumham,  as  we  mounted  the 
dismal,  deserted  flights  lighted  by 
flickeriug  gas  jets  at  each  landing, 
'*  but  a  dear  old  room  at  the  top,  eh  ? " 

He  seemed  to  brighten  up  a  little 
now,  and  when  Broiler  had  poked  the 
coals  until  the  fire  shone  bright  in  the 
tiny  grate,  large  as  a  German  pipe, 
and  candles  were  lighted,  and  the 
kettle  purring  gently,  Bumham  set- 
tled himself  in  an  easy  chair,  his  feet 
stretched  luxuriously  toward  the  fire, 
and  puffed  slowly  at  his  pipe.  While 
the  toddy  was  preparing  we  sat 
silently  smoking.  The  rain  tattooed 
softly  on  the  little  skylight,  and  the 
room  filled  gradually  with  the  beauti- 
ful blue  dusk  of  tobacco  smoke  starred 
with  mellow  circles  of  candle-light. 

"Now,  then,*'  said  Broiler  cheer- 
fully, as  he  filled  the  glasses  at  our 
elbows,  *'  we  *re  all  snug  and  quiet. 
Tell  us  things." 

The  smolang  toddy  comforted  our 
nostrils,  the  pipe  bowls  growled  con- 
tentedly as  kittens,  we  drew  close 
about  the  fire,  and  somehow  I  felt 
that  we  should  hear  a  tale — felt  it 
even  before  Bumham  had  answered 
slowly: 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  something. 
I  had  meant  not  to  speak  of  it,  but  it 
weighs  too  much,  and,  I  fancy,  had 
better  come  out  now.  It  will  not 
bore  you." 

Then  he  told  the  story  that  follows, 
just  as  I  tell  it  here,  with  his  assent. 

It  came  slowly  at  first,  between 
puffs  at  his  pipe,  sips  at  his  glass,  and 
little  flares  of  match-light  when  the 
bowl  was  filled  anew.  It  lasted  long 
into  the  night,  but  we  did  not  tire. 
It  was  the  room,  he  has  told  me  since, 
that  brought  it  out.  It  had  nourished 
his  mood,  quieting  and  resting  his 
mind,  after  the  benumbing  strain 
of  his  recent  experience.  This  far- 
seeming  little  room,  with  the  calm  of 
a  house  on  the  moors,  though  ghastly 
Broadway  roared  and  clanged  so  near 
at  hand;  the  good  friends  (for  he  says 
I,  too,  seemed  a  friend  at  once),  and 
the  sense  of  a  home — all  this  had 
proved  too  strong  for  reticence,  and 
the  story  was  brought  forth. 

He  began  it  abruptly. 


"For  the  past  five  years,"  he  said, 
"I  have  done  nothing,  unless  ex- 
periments with  all  known  varieties  of 
asininity  be  counted.  I  think  I  have 
been  more  kinds  of  a  fool,  perhaps, 
than  most  men.  That  might  mean 
something,  but  it  depends  on  what 
follows,  and  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  have  simply  swelled  the  niunbers 
of  those  encumberers  of  the  earth, 
the  idle  globe-trotters.  I  have  sought 
nothing  but  pleasure,  studied  nothing 
but  the  science  of  self-gratification.  I 
don't  think  I  failed  altogether,  at 
least  for  a  time.  You  know  how 
generous  my  uncle  was  to  me.  He 
gave  me  an  absurdly  large  allowance, 
and  asked  nothing  of  me  but  to  enjoy 
my  youth.  His  own  had  been  hard 
and  unlovely,  but  it  had  not  made 
him  bitter.  Well — and  here  is  the 
shame  of  it! — he  never  gave  me 
enough.  When  my  allowance  was 
ten  thousand  I  spent  twelve  or  more. 
I  was  in  debt  every  day  of  my  life  in 
Europe,  but  it  never  worried  me  over- 
much. When  they  get  to  bothering, 
I  thought,  I  *11  settle  down,  take  to 
the  Latin  Quarter,  study  something, 
and  live  for  next  to  nothing,  as  lots 
of  the  men  there  do.  I  could  save 
enough  in  one  year,  almost,  to  pay  my 
debts.  But  I  put  it  off  until  it  was 
too  late.  All  I  hoped  was  that  my 
unole  should  never  know.  He  hated 
debts,  except  large  ones,  and  then  he 
called  them  something  else — ^margins 
or  speculations  or  something — that 's 
the  way  with  business  men.  But  he 
never  did  know,  thank  God !  and 
now  comes  the  story. 

"About  three  weeks  ago — Lord, 
but  it  seems  ages! — I  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  I  had  had  permanent  quarters 
for  three  years. 

"I  had  been  down  in  the  Riviera, 
Monte  Carlo  and  the  rest,  for  a  month, 
losing  and  spending  much  money, 
more  even  than  usual.  I  had  received 
notice  that  my  bank  balance  was 
overdrawn,  which  was  why  I  had  left. 
I  knew  I  should  receive  a  quarter's 
instalment  the  next  day,  so  I  was  not 
worried,  but  I  had  begun  to  think 
things  had  gone  far  enough,  and  had 
come   back   resolved   to   change   my 
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ways.  I  found  in  my  rooms  a  basket- 
ful of  letters  and  bills.  Many  were 
uncomfortably  urgent  appeals  for 
immediate  payment.  While  I  was 
dressing  I  thought  over  my  plans.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  never  had 
figured  the  exact  total  of  my  debts, 
and  I  sat  down  in  my  shirt-sleeves  to 
make  a  list.  1  felt  reform  stirring 
within  me.  I  was  tired  and  ashamed 
of  the  life  I  had  been  leading,  and  my 
resolve  grew  upon  me  as  the  list 
lengthened.  It  was  an  appalling 
column.  Sum  after  sum  it  grew; 
debts  of  all  kinds,  to  poor  men  and  to 
rich.  Debts  of  honor — dishonor,  if 
you  like — to  tradespeople  and  ac- 
quaintances. I  added  them  up  la- 
boriously. The  total  spread  itself 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  flushed  with 
shame.  It  read  sixty  thousand  francs, 
in  round  numbers!  I  won't  dwell  on 
my  feelings.  I  wrote  at  once,  giving 
up  my  apartment,  marked  off  the 
most  urgent  of  the  bills  for  pa)mient 
when  my  expected  draft  had  been 
deposited,  finished  dressing  and, 
pocketing  the  personal  letters,  as 
yet  unopened,  started  out  for  din- 
ner with  a  solitary  louis,  my  only 
coin,  dancing  a  pas  seul  in  *^my 
pocket.  You  may  think  it  strange, 
but  I  felt  more  like  a  man  than  ever 
before. 

**I  was  going  at  last  to  supply  an 
excuse  for  my  being.  My  resolution 
was  taken,  and  in  a  week  I  would  be 
studying  architecture  at  the  Beaux 
Arts.  I  was  a  man  with  a  purpose. 
I  tried  to  forget  those  figures  I  had 
made,  but  sixty  thousand  francs  is  a 
hard  total  to  dismiss  from  one's  mind. 
Descending  the  stairs,  I  opened  a 
letter — "  Burnham  paused  here  for 
a  space  and  emptied  his  pipe  in  the 
grate,  with  his  face  turned  from  us. 
"  Well,"  he  said  finally,  "it  bowled  me 
over.  It  was  from  a  lawyer  out  West 
somewhere,  and  told  me  that  my 
uncle  was  dead;  that  he  had  failed 
disastrously,  and  died  suddenly,  and 
died  in  debt.  That — well — in  short 
— that  I  had  received  my  last  un- 
earned cent  in  this  world." 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the 
room,  and  I  noticed  that  the  pipes 


were   all   out   and   the  glasses  cold. 
Suddenly  Burnham  resumed. 

"  I  tell  you,  boys,  it  was  a  situation. 
An  old  one,  perhaps,  in  story-books 
and  the  like,  but  one  I  hope  you  may 
never  be  in.  My  uncle  was  dead. 
That  blow  was  great,  for  I  loved  him. 
It  was  all  I  thought  of  at  first,  and 
you  will  let  a  selfish  man  be  proud  of 
that.  After  a  time,  and  without 
warning,  it  all  rushed  in  upon  me,  and 
that  first  moment  of  wretched  reali- 
zation was  dreadful. 

**It  had  the  effect  upon  me  of  a 
physical  blow,  dazing  and  benumbing 
my  senses,  and  I  stumbled  in  my 
walk.  The  awful  figures  of  my  debts 
swam  before  my  eyes  on  the  crowded 
boulevard.  Each  lamp-post  flared 
them  forth;  they  were  blazoned  in 
gold  on  the  caf^  windows,  and  I  re- 
member that  they  flashed  at  me  in 
letters  of  fire  from  the  facade  of  the 
Opera,  plain  as  that  advertisement 
in  gas  out  here  on  Madison  Square 
— sixty  thousand  francs! 

**I  stumbled  along  and  tried  to 
think,  to  plan  something,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  Sixty  thousand 
francs  I  owed.  Sixty  thousand  francs 
and  not  one  penny  in  the  world,  for 
the  little  louis  in  my  pocket  felt  like 
a  centime.  No  relatives,  no  real 
friends  but  those  poorer  than  I  had 
been,  no  profession,  no  knowledge  to 
show  for  my  years  of  youth  and 
strength  but  knowledge  of  *the  world,* 
and  that  does  n't  sell  well  in  the 
markets  of  life.  I  walked  on  and  on, 
realizing  nothing,  staggering,  men- 
tally and  physically.  I  remember 
that  it  was  cold,  and  once  or  twice 
I  was  hungry.  It  must  have  been 
about  midnight,  and  I  was  in  a  dark 
street,  when  something  seemed  to 
burst  in  my  brain  and  my  head  to 
swim  in  a  glare  of  light.  I  leaned 
against  a  wall  for  a  time  with  my  fore- 
head wet.  Then  everything  seemed 
to  clear.  I  felt  rested  and  quiet, 
though  very  weak.  I  knew  my  way 
now.  I  walked  straight  on  till  I 
came  to  a  square  where  a  f^te  was 
about  breaking  up.  Stopping  at  one 
of  the  shooting  booths,  I  shot  a  few 
times  at  a  target  with  a  shaky  hand. 
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Then  I  took  out  my  louis,  laid  it  on 
the  counter  and  spoke  to  the  man  in 
charge,     *  I    Hke     this    pistol.     Will 
you  take  twenty  francs  for  it.  loaded  ?' 
He  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  then 
about  him  on  the  emp- 
tying square  and  pock- 
eted the  coi  n,  muttering 
ashe  turned  away:  'Ce 
tt'est  pas    ttum  affaire, 
allez.'     I  pocketed  the 
pistol  and  walked  on. 
I  was  as  calm  as  I  am 
now  while  I  talk.       I 
walked  to   the  Boule- 
vard  and  turned  into 
a  big,  blazing  caf6.    I 
was    suddenly      weak 
from  my  long  wander- 
ing,    and    wanted    to 
leave  a  letter   for  my 
creditors  to   find  next 
morning.  I  took  a  seat 
on  the  banquette,  called 
for  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote.     I  had  finished 
my  letter  and  wasabout 
to  go,    when   I    heard 
the   suave   inquiry   of 
the   garfon:  'Monsieur 
will    take    something, 
sans  doute.'     I  hesitated, 
think,  blushed.     I    had 
penny,   and   people   wert 
ing.     I    was  going  to   st 
something,     when    a    vc 
my  elbow  said  in   easy   '. 
to  the  garfon:  'Monsieur 
with  me    this  time.     A 
of    Vol  nay    and    two    ( 
I    looked    at    him,    I    sl 
with  gratitude,  for  even 
edge  of    the     grave    on' 
shame  at  trifles. 

"He   was   tall,  about 
five,  I  should   say,    and 
him  good,  straight,  stead 
man.      He  smiled  and  h 
was  good  to  see,      'You 
mind,   I   hope,'   he    said,      j..u 
seemed  lonely,  and  compatriots 
(I'm  sure  you  are  an  American)  should 
need    no  introduction  here.     Do  you 
like  Burgundy?'    '  Yes,'  I  said.    'You 
are  very   good.     I  had  n't  a  sou."    He 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  but  went 


on  quietly:  'It  will  be  very  pleasant 
to  share  a  bottle,  I  only  arrived  this 
evening  and  know  no  one.'  We  talked 
until  the  bottle  came.  I  suppose  I 
looked  weak,  for  he  ordered  some 
supper  without  asking 
me.  It  seemed  per- 
fectly natural  to  accept 
things  of  him, — I  don't 
know  why, — and  when 
the  second  bottle  came 
I  felt  much  better.  I 
was  quiet  and  full  of 
the  consciousness  that 
this  was  my  last  meal. 
It  was  good  to  share 
it  with  the  fine,  strong 
man  at  my  side.  Our 
talk  was  pleasantly  im- 
personal, for  he  asked 
no  questions;  volun- 
teered no  information 
except  to  tell  me  his 
name — Lawton. 

"  Through   it    all   I 
never  once   forgot   my 
resolve.    It  was  settled 
and  firm,  more  so  than 
any  I  have  ever  made, 
and  it  was  comforting. 
There  stretched  stead- 
ily before  my   spirit  a 
restful    vision    of    un- 
breaking  sleep,   so  un- 
ceasing    a    suggestion 
that  it  seemed  finally 
;  visible  form.     All  about 
s  glare,  heat  and  the    in- 
ile    commotion     of     life, 
before  my  mental  vision 
stretched  that  cool,  blue 
)f  eternity,  a  wide,   sweet 
'here  peace  awaited  me, 
ere  came  over  me,  when 
was  finished  and  we  were 
ig  silently,  an  eager  desire 
ik  of  it  all  to  this  sympa- 
comrade  of  accident,  to 
le  wretched    storv-    of    a 

.,„ ess  life  to  someone  before 

I  went^wherc .'  I  remember  the 
caii  was  almost  empty.  A  flushed 
young  cavalry  officer  sat  in  a  far 
comer  leaning  over  the  table  in 
eager  talk  wth  a  dark-haired,  red- 
lipped  young  woman.    The  garfon  sat 


;  I 

tiriU 


doz 

dropped  jaw  and  ignoble  baldness 
of  his  head,  thrown  back  against  a 
pillar.  I  told  it  all  to  Lawton,  certain 
that  he  would  breathe  no  word,  and 
saying  so.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
going  ard  that  I  was  happy  in  the 
thought. 

"When  I  had  finished  he  sat  silent 
for  a  time ;  then  I  felt  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  where  it  stayed.  He  spoke 
soon,  quietly  and  looking  steadily  at 
me.  saying  something  like  this: 

'"You  will  not,  you  must  not  do 
it,  my  friend.  You  have  debts  and 
no  money,  but  what  of  that?  You 
have  no  right  to  shirk  them  while  you 
are  young  and  strong.  No  man  has 
the  right  to  take  his  Hfe  for  want  of 
money.  That  is  not  enough.  There 
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you  with  no  money,  I  with  more 
than  I  need.  We  are  men  together, 
in  a  somewhat  dreary  world — broth- 
ers, the  books  call  us.  You  owe 
— sixty  thousand  francs?  Well,  I 
can  give  you  more  than  that  and 
never  miss  it.  Your  duty  is  perfectly 
plain.  and,  what  is  more,  you  cannot 
escape  it,  for,  should  you  persist  in 
your  intention,  I  should  pay  those 
debts  when  you  were  gone.  You  see 
you  may  as  well  owe  me  the  money 
living  as  dead.'  He  took  the  pen  I 
had  left  on  the  table,  and  a  book 
from  his  pocket.  I  watched  him  in 
stupid  amaze  while  he  wTOte.  My 
mind  was  in  a  muddle  again,  every- 
thing wretched  and  unsettled  that 
had  been  so  clear.     The  peace  my 
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determination  had  given  me  was  gone. 

**My  head  was  in  my  hands,  but  I 
saw  him  deliberately  writing.  He 
blotted  the  paper  careftdly,  folded  it 
once  and  looked  at  me  with  the  com- 
forting strength  of  his  face.  Here  was 
a  man,  I  thought;  he  would  never 
know  weakness,  consequently  would 
never  know  debt. 

**  *Now,'  he  said  cheerfully,  *let  us 
go.     It  must  be  very  late.' 

**As  we  rose  and  walked  into  the 
street,  he  handed  me  the  paper  and  I 
took  it. 

**  'Just  a  few  words  more.  I  *11 
walk  to  your  rooms  with  you;  are 
they  near-by?* 

**  *  Yes,'  I  answered,  *this  way.' 

"Then  he  went  on,  holding  my  arm 
firmly:  'You  will  find  my  address  on 
that  paper  and  an  order  on  my 
bankers  for  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.  You  must  pay  your  debts,  go 
back  to  America  and  work.  You  will 
get  on,  I  am  sure.  Of  one  thing  be 
certain,  I  shall  not  miss  the  money  in 
the  least.  Promise  me  this:  should 
any  doubts  come  to  you  to-night,  do 
nothing,  do  nothing,  but  call  upon  me 
at  noon  to-morrow  to — ^talk  it  over. 
And  I  will  keep  this,*  he  added,  smil- 
ing and  taking  the  revolver  from  my 
overcoat  pocket.  He  must  have  felt 
it  there. 

"We  had  reached  my  door.  I 
could  not  speak. 

'*  *  Now,  good  night,'  and  he  took  my 
hand.  'You  will  come  to-morrow  at 
noon  to  my  rooms?* 

"  'Yes,'  said  I;  'good  night.'" 

Two  of  the  candles  had  flickered 
low.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  I 
noticed  a  happy  little  star  winking 
through  the  skylight.  Bumham  had 
risen  and  was  standing  before  the 
dying  fire  shivering.  The  blower 
quickly  brought  the  embers  to  a 
glow  while  Bumham  was  pacing  the 
floor  slowly,  and  the  kettle  boiled 
again. 

Soon  he  sat  down,  crouching  over 
the  fire  with  his  back  toward  us. 
Broiler  placed  a  steaming  glass  on 
the  mantel  above  him  and  silently 
restimed  his  seat.     Of  a  sudden  Bum- 


ham spoke  again,  quickly  this  time 
as  if  hurrying  to  finish. 

"Well,  I  didn't  sleep  much  that 
night.  To  think  it  was  but  three 
weeks  ago!  I  could  make  nothing  of 
it  and  was  very  miserable.  What 
should  I  do?  Morning  came,  and  I 
dozed  at  last.  When  I  woke  it  was 
after  ten  o'clock.  I  woke  to  the  same 
perplexity.  What  was  to  be  done? 
I  dressed  and  found  the  paper  in  my 
pocket.  While  I  was  taking  the 
coffee  my  concierge  served  me,  I 
read  it:  'Pay  John  Bumham  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.'  It  was 
signed  'Wilforth  Lawton,'  and  the 
bankers  were  my  own.  On  a  blank 
card  was  written  his  address:  *No.  — 
Rue  St.  Jacques,'  a  curious  residence 
for  a  wealthy  visitor  to  Paris. 

"I  put  the  papers  in  my  pocket  and 
went  out.  The  day  was  beautiful. 
'A  long  walk  will  give  me  time  to 
decide,*  I  thought  to  myself;  but 
when  I  had  reached  the  Luxembourg 
the  same  weak  questionings  were 
droning  unanswered  in  my  head.  I 
entered  the  Gardens,  remarking  that 
the  palace  clock  gave  me  half  an  hour 
before  noon.  It  was  but  a  short.walk 
now,  five  minutes  or  so,  to  his  rooms, 
so  I  sat  down  on  a  garden  bench  for  a 
last  effort  at  decision.  What  should 
I  say  to  him?  Should  I  take  the 
money,  or  should  I  persist  in  my  in- 
tention of  last  night  ?  But  the  power 
of  decision  was  denied  me,  and  I  sat 
wretchedly  in  the  sun,  my  brain 
tangled  as  a  ball  of  twine,  the  Gardens, 
now  beautifully  bright,  spreading 
pleasantly  before  my  eyes. 

"I  have  always  loved  those  Gar- 
dens, and  that  morning  they  soothed 
and  comforted  me. 

"The  long  avenue  of  shade  trees 
stretched  graciously  away  toward  the 
blue  dome  of  the  observatoire.  The 
white  pebbles  of  the  circle  snapped 
and  sparkled  in  the  sun,  enveloping 
the  tiny  lake,  dotted  with  white  sails 
of  miniature  yachts,  round  which 
bare-legged  children  and  gayly  be- 
ribboned  nurses  grouped  themselves 
prettily.  The  whole  scene  might  have 
been  planned  by  some  landscape 
gardener  with  an  eye  for  color.     It 
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charmed  and  rested  me.  but  suggested 

no  solution  of  the  insistent  problem  on 
which  so  much  was  hinged.  Still  my 
mind  fluttered  back  and  forth,  as  a 
shuttle,  through  the  loom  of  uncer- 
tainty. I  would  refuse  the  money; 
how  could  I  accept  twenty  thousand 
dollars  from  the  acquaintance  of  a 
few  moments.  Then  would  follow 
the  sense  of  chaos  that  I  had  come 
to  dread.  Through  it  there  vividly 
shaped  itself  in  my  mind,  as  in  a 
camera,  the  picture  of  a  scene  I  had 
once  witnessed  in  a  Paris  police  sta- 
tion, a  scene  of  misery  and  debt  and 
fallen  manhood. 

"Dishonor,  the  ignominious  dis- 
honor of  the  station-house,  stared  me 
in  the  face!  Yes,  I  would  take  the 
money;  and  then,  in  all  their  tempting 
force,  his  arguments  would  mobilize 
in  my  mind.  It  should  be  a  loan.  I 
was  young  and  strong.  We  were  men 
together  and  I  had  the  right  to  hve, 
and  he  was  wealthy  and  would  not 
miss  the  money.  Perhaps  I  could 
repay  it — but  how?  What  could  I 
do  to  earn  so  much  before  I  died? 
No,  it  would  not  do,  and  my  brain 
would  whirl  again. 

"Finally  I  rose,  saying  weakly  to 
myself  that  I  had  yet  ten  minutes 
before  noon  and  would  make  my 
decision  on  the  way  to  his  rooms. 

"I  walked  through  the  fine  Avenue 
de  rObser\-atoire  to  the  square  and 
turned  into  the  little  Rue  d'Enfer, 
still  wavering. 

"I  wondered  what  strange  fancy 
had  brought  a  wealthy  visitor  to  this 
buried  street  for  quarters, 

"  The  house  bearing  his  number  was 


a  small  hotel  of  the  variety  frequented 
by  students.  When  I  entered  the 
court  the  fat,  red-faced  concierge  was 
talking  excitedly  to  an  eager  group 
of  men  and  women.  Two  sergenis 
de  viile  stood  at  the  stair  entrance.  I 
interrupted  the  concierge  to  inquire: 
'Monsieur  Lawton,  is  he  in  his  room?' 
He  gazed  at  me,  'Monsieur  Lawton! 
Tenez!  are  you  Monsieur  Bumham? 
Oui.  Then  he  left  a  letter  for  you.' 
"  '  Has  he  gone  away  then? ' 
"  'Gone  away?'  excitedly.  'Mon- 
sieur Lawton  shot  himself  this  morn- 
ing!    He  is  dead!'  " 

A  few  moments  later  Bumham 
looked  up  from  the  fire  and  handed 
us  a  paper.  "There  is  his  letter," 
he  said. 

We  read  it  together,  under  a  sput- 
tering candle. 

"Dear  Burnham — Take  the  money  and 
make  a  man  of  yourself.  It  is  all  I  have, 
but  you  see  I  shall  not  need  it.  I  am  glad 
the  blundering  star  of  Fate  threw  us  to- 
gether. 

This  letter  will  enlighten  their  stupid 
police  and  save  you  trouble. 

Good-bye,  W.  Lawton. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  my  name,  but  any 
will  do  to  say  good-bye  with,  and  they  know 
it  at  the  bank.  I  came  here  for  this,  and 
all  is  arranged. 

And  this  is  all  the  story. 

It  was  told  me  years  ago,  and 
Bumham  is  prosperous  now.  He 
does  much  good  with  what  he  has, 
and  when  I  spoke  of  it  the  other  day 
he  said:  "I  am  repaying  his  executor, 
Providence." 


r    HIMSELF  THIS   MOBNING  " 


IN  PRAISE  OF  PORTRAITURE 

By  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 

At  the  annual  exercises  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  22d  of  February  last, 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  a  change  was  made  in  the  ceremony  of  conferring 
degrees,  the  candidates  being  presented  by  others  than  members  of  the  University.  On  this 
occasion  the  artist  CECILIA  BEAUX  was  presented  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
the  following  address  in  verse. 

Myriads  of  souls  from  out  the  unknown  vast 
Flash  forth  and  swift  return.     Tho'  something  stays, — 
Remembered  words  and  deeds, — the  look  they  wore 
Were  lost  forever  save  for  the  art  we  praise, — 
The  art  that  holds  the  fleeting  spirit  fast : 
Afield,  in  household  ways,  at  rest,  a  dance; 
The  sweet,  companionable  presence ;  the  austere 
Demeanor,  hiding  a  rich  heart;  the  glance, 
Intense  and  penetrant,  that  says:     A  soul  is  here. 

A  soul  is  here,  even  as  in  life  it  lived. 
It  wantoned,  it  impassioned,  joyed  and  grieved, — 
So  might  an  angel  through  life's  doorway  peer. 
Half  drawing  back  as  if  in  mortal  fear; 
So  might  a  lost  soul  linger, — leaving  here 
Remembrance  of  the  horror  of  its  doom: 
A  living  soul,  defiant  of  the  tomb. 

Great  were  the  masters  of  the  art  we  praise, 
In  other  lands,  in  past  and  splendid  days. 
What  souls  the  chief  Venetian  in  his  art 
Makes  to  the  eye  apparent,  and  the  heart! 
What  warriors,  princes,  women  all  of  grace : 
Beauty  of  body,  loveliness  of  face ! 
Master  of  color,  he,  well-nigh  supreme, 
WJio  nobly  drew  that  which  before  was  dream ! 

Glorious  is  Spain  in  the  proud  souls  that  breathe 
In  that  most  delicate  and  subtle  touch, — 
The  art  miraculous,  the  not  too  much, — 
Of  him  whose  brows  the  generations  wreathe 
With  laurel  on  laurel,  as  the  world  grows  old, 
And  all  its  annals  one  Velasquez  hold. 

And  by  the  northern  seas  his  art  sublime 
That  trembles  with  the  tragedies  of  time, — 
His  art  who  knew  all  mysteries  of  light, 
Not  less  the  heart  of  man ;  for  in  his  sight 
No  secret  could  endure,  and  on  his  page 
The  soul's  dark  pathos  lives  from  age  to  age. 

They  live  indeed,  whom  art  has  made  to  live, — 
How  real  from  the  canvas  forth  they  look 
And  judgment  seem  on  our  own  selves  to  give 
As  we  judge  them. 
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Miraculous  art,  that  took 
Through  all  its  centuries  the  tongue  of  praise, 
And  worthy  all  honors, — ^not  for  the  old  days 
Alone,  and  masters  gone  before, — no  less 
For  those  who  dare  discipleship  confess 
And  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  tread. 
With  modem  skill  the  ancient  mode  they  keep, 
On  the  old  altar  burns  the  authentic  fire ; 
Priests  of  the  ancient  faith,  that  never  sleep ; 
They,  with  new  masters  of  the  sacred  lyre, 
And  all  the  sons  of  genius  still  aspire 
Purely  and  greatly;  rendering  our  late  time, 
Not  less  than  that  long  gone,  imperial,  sublime! 

Lady,  shrink  not  that  you,  to-day,  we  name 
In  the  same  breath  with  the  age-conquering  fame 
Of  them  most  glorious  in  a  mighty  line. 
Not  for  the  living  is  it  to  assign 
Rank  to  the  living,  in  the  long  roll  of  art. 
But  blame  us  not  if  here  we  crown  the  intent 
Not  less  than  the  sincere  accomplishment. 
We  only  know  the  art  we  see  and  love 
Is  beautiful,  intense,  most  subtile,  rare. 
And  tho'  with  something  from  our  New  World  air 
Athrill, — ^yet  is  it  masterful,  above 
All  else,  with  the  old  mastery, — not  old 
But  fresh  forever  as  the  dawn's  new  gold. 

And  in  your  art,  that  follows  down  the  line 
Of  the  world's  noblest, — the  most  high,  divine 
Kinship  of  them  who  painted  the  deep  soul, — 
Glows  a  clear,  individual  attribute, 
Something  whereof  the  praiser  would  bemute 
Save  that  he  needs  must  tell  the  very  whole 
And,  in  his  office  utterly  faithful  be : 
Something  that  means  swift  vision  of  the  truth; 
The  flame  of  life ;  the  flush  of  endless  youth ; 
A  trait  compounded  all  of  Poesy; 
A  tone  most  exquisite,  illuminate 
With  the  keen  sense  of  Beauty  which  even  art 
Can  Hft  above  itself;  a  throbbing  heart; 
An  element  that  sets  the  noonday  beam 
Vibrant  with  tints;  that  makes  the  little,  great; 
And  while  the  artist  would  another  render 
Reveals  his  own  bright  spirit  in  radiant  splendor. 
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♦  MADAME   PAULINE   VIARDOT,  n^e   GARCIA 
By  Jeanne  Mairet   (Mme.   Charles   Bigdt) 


[ARLY  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century, 
there  was  a  fam- 
ous Spanish  tenor, 
named  Garcia,  a 
man  of  great  abil- 
ity and  of  a  bru- 
tal temperament, 
artist  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and 
incomparable  as  a  teacher.  He 
had  a  son,  who  became  a  celebrated 
singing  master  in  London,  where 
his  one  hundredth  birthday,  was 
fittingly  celebrated  in  March,  1905, 
and  where  he  died  on  July  2,  1906. 
Among  his  numerous  other  children, 
Garcia  had  two  daughters,  one  twenty 
years  younger  than  the  other,  whom 
he  fashioned  and  bullied  and  beat  into 
rare  artists.  The  elder  was  Malibran  ; 
the  younger  became  Madame  Viardot. 
Legouve,  in  his  **  Soixante  ans  de 
Souvenirs,"  gives  us  a  very  living 
portrait  of  Malibran,  whom  he  first 
heard  at  a  charity  concert.  Her 
reputation  had  preceded  her,  and 
the  young  artist,  wife  of  an  American 
merchant,  was  already  looked  upon 
as  a  possible  rival  to  Mme.  Pasta. 
She  seemed  a  mere  girl,  and  wore 
her  hair  very  simply,  in  bandeaux. 
The  mouth  was  large,  the  nose  a 
little  short,  but  the  oval  of  the  face 
was  perfect  and  the  eyes — ^wonderful 
eyes  "that  had  an  atmosphere" — 
reflected  passion,  or  melancholy,  .or 
re  very.  Before  she  had  finished  the 
song  of  the  willow  in  **  Othello,"  the 
audience  was  wild  with  enthusiasm. 


Malibran's  voice  was  not  naturally 
sweet  or  pliable.  It  was  made  of 
hard  metal  that  had  to  be  forged 
with  great  labor.  Her  terrible  father 
was  a  master  blacksmith  in  such 
matters.  Once,  in  New  York,  where 
Garcia  and  his  daughter  were  engaged 
in  the  same  opera  company,  Malibran 
saw  that  **  Othello  "  was  announced. 
She  vowed  that  she  was  not  prepared 
to  sing  the  part  of  Desdemona,  and 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
attempt  it.  Garcia  replied:  "You 
shall.  And  if  you  disgrace  me,  I 
will  kill  you  in  the  last  act." 

She  did  sing  the  part,  and  mag- 
nificently. But  at  the  last  scene  she 
bit  Othello's  hand  so.  cruelly  that  he 
cried  out  with  pain.  The  audience, 
seeing  in  this  an  added  touch  of  trag- 
edy, applauded  more  frantically  than 
ever. 

Such  a  father,  such  a  daughter, 
could  not  long  remain  on  very  friendly 
terms.  They  separated,  and  for  years 
saw  nothing  of  each  other.  Toward 
the  end  of  her  life,  however,  Mali- 
bran sang  once  more  with  her  father, 
at  a  representation  of  **  Othello  "  giv- 
en for  the  benefit  of  the  old  singer.  He 
surpassed  himself.  Desdemona,  at 
the  close,  embraced  the  smutty-faced 
Othello  and  bowed  to  the  public, 
her  cheeks  smeared  with  black — and 
no  one  laughed. 

She  was  a  woman  of  many  moods, 
reckless  and  charming,  fierce  and 
gentle  by  turns.  She  fell  madly  in 
love  with  the   Belgian    violinist   de 
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Beriot,  and  obtained  with  great 
difficulty  the  annulment  of  her  first 
marriage.  To  celebrate  the  second 
union,  a  party  had  assembled  at  a 
friend's  house.  Thalberg  was  among 
the  guests.  She  asked  him  to  play; 
he  refused  to  do  so  before  hearing 
her  sing.  She  was  not  in  the 
mood,  and  her  voice  sounded  harsh 
and  displeasing.  As  her  mother  re- 
proached her  for  it,  she  exclaimed: 
"I  can't  help  it,  Mother — marriage 
only  comes. once  in  a  lifetime!"  She 
had  quite  forgotten  her  first  matri- 
monial venture.  Then,  Thalberg 
sat  down  and  played  divinely.  She 
pulled  him  off  the  stool,  exclaim- 
ing, **Now  I  can  sing!"  and  she  put 
so  much  feeling,  so  much  passion,  in 
her  singing  that  the  guests  were 
electrified.  An  odd  marriage  day,  all 
the  same! 

-  In  all  things  Malibran  was  exces- 
sive, violent,  imprudent,  delightful. 
Her  love  of  horses  amoimted  to  a 
passion,  and  really  caused  her  prema- 
ture death.  Some  months  after  she 
became  Mme.  de  Beriot  she  went  to 
London,  insisted  on  riding  a  vicious 
horse,  was  thrown  and  badly  hurt. 
She  continued  her  engagement,  how- 
ever, and  fainted  at  a  concert.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Alfred  de  Musset  immortalized 
herein  his  "  Stances  k  la  Malibran." 
They  are  engraved  on  her  tombstone: 

Ne  savais-tu  pas,  comMienne  imprudente, 
Que  ces  cris  insens^s  qui  te  sortaient  du 

coeur 
De   ta   joue    amaigrie     augmentaient    la 

p^Jeur? 
Ne  savais-tu  done  pas  que,  sur  ta  tempe 

ardente, 
Ta  main,  de  jour  en  jour,  se  portait  plus 

tremblante, 
£t  que    c'est    tenter    Dieu    que    d'aimer 

la  douleur? 

One  day,  Legouvd  met  Malibran 
in  the  street  and  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment's chat.  .  A  carriage  went  by 
and  a  gypsylooldng  child,  leaning 
half  out  of  the  window,  threw  kisses 
and  waved  her  hand  to  the  singer. 

**Who  is  that?"  asked  Legouve. 
"Some  one  who  will  be  a  greater 


artist  than  any  one  of  us.  My  little 
sister,  Pauline." 

When  Malibran  died,  in  1836,  Paul- 
ine was  still  a  very  young  girl.  She 
verified  the  prediction  inasmuch 
as  she  became  a  great  artist,  even 
if  she  did  not  surpass  her  sister. 
She  did  not  long  remain  on  the  stage. 
She  married  a  very  distinguished 
man,  M.  Louis  Viardot,  writer,  critic, 
amateur,  who  made  of  his  house  a 
very  museum  of  rare  pictures  and 
beautiful  objects.  His  admiration 
for  his  gifted  wife,  his  adoration  of 
her,  never  wavered.  He  could  never 
speak  of  her  without  a  softening  of 
the  voice,  a  gleam  of  the  eyes. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with 
Madame  Viardot,  she  was  close  upon 
sixty  years  of  age;  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  she  was  scill  a  young  woman. 
The  extraordinary  vitality,  the  en- 
ergy, the  genius  of  this  great  artist 
showed  in  everything  she  did,  in 
everything  she  said.  It  is  not  only 
in  works  of  art,  in  music,  in  elo- 
quence that  genius  reveals  itself;  it 
permeates  all  things,  even  trifles. 

Mme.  Viardot  could  never  have 
been  handsome.  The  characteristic 
face,  with  its  fine,  rather  near-sighted 
eyes,  under  heavy  brows,  the  large 
mouth  and  somewhat  cumbrous  jaw, 
were  strong,  but  not  at  all  beau- 
tiful. After  the  first  few  minutes, 
no  one  felt  this.  The  luminous  ex- 
pression, the  intelligence  of  the 
woman,  sufficed  to  fascinate,  to  carry 
away,  to  subjugate. 

To  my  thinking,  the  one  word 
most  fitted  to  Mme.  Viardot  is  in- 
telligence. She  was  not  only  a  great 
singer,  a  great  artist,  she  was  ex- 
traordinarily cultivated.  Mistress  of 
five  or  six  languages,  speaking  each 
one  almost  without  accent,  she  was 
conversant  with  the  literature  of  many 
countries.  *  One  evening  I  remember 
that  in  her  salon,  which  was  a  very 
cosmopolitan  one,  she  turned,  within 
five  minutes,  to  several  guests,  speak- 
ing to  all  in  their  own  language, 
Spanish,  Russian,.  English.  Italian, 
with  perfect  ease  and  fluency. 

The  Viardot  salon,  however  inter- 
esting, in  no  way  recalled  those  of  the 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
which  in  France  so  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  nation.  Modem  salons 
are  as  unlike  these  as  the  leading 
members  of  society  differ  from  Mme. 
de  S^vigne'  or  Mme.  du  Deffand. 

In  the  first  place,  the  material  con- 
ditions of  life  are  entirely  changed. 
The  aristocratic  hotels  of  olden  times 
— ^solemn  and  quiet — showed  large 
and  lofty  rooms,  difficult  to  heat, 
with  nooks  sheltered  by  screens,  and 
deep  window  recesses  well  fitted  for 
confidential  talks.  The  guests  were 
chosen  with  care,  they  were  not  very 
numerous,  and  were  always  the  same. 
A  conversation  begun  one  week 
around  the  supper  table,  or  at  the 
fireside,  could  be  leisurely  continued 
eight  days  later.  Like  a  homogene- 
ous company  of  good  actors,  each 
one  knew  the  "manner"  of  his 
fellows  and  adapted  his  own  to  it. 
All  did  not  seek  to  shine  at  the  same 
time,  each  knowing  that  his  turn 
would  come,  according  to  the  sweet 
will  of  the  all-powerful  hostess.  Not 
that  Mme.  du  Deffand  or  her  predeces- 
sors, like  a  lady  whom  I  knew,  dis- 
tributed "subjects"  to  her  guests, 
and  assigned  so  many  minutes  to 
each  for  the  discussing  of  them.  On 
one  occasion,  Renan  having  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak,  his  hostess  lifted 
her  hand:  ".Presently,  cher  Maltre, 
your  turn  comes  next."  Then,  when 
his  turn  did  come,  the  great  man 
said  modestly:  "I  merely  wished  to 
observe  that  the  peas  were  very 
good,  and  that  I  should  have  liked 
more.     It  is  too  late  now." 

Now  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the 
modern  French  apartment  or  even 
house.  Comfort,  unknown  to  former 
ages,  reigns  supreme.  Well  heated, 
brilliantly  lighted,  dainty  in  its  dec- 
oration, beautifully  furnished  (often 
a  little  encumbered),  with  light-toned 
pictures  on  the  walls  and  a  statuette 
on  the  mantel  piece,  where  the  old- 
fashioned  clock  used  to  tick,  the 
modern  lodging  is  too  small  to  hold 
the  number  of  guests  convened  to 
reception  or  ball.  Society  has  en- 
larged in  proportion  as  the  salons 
have,    materially,    dwindled.     Every 


one  aspires  to  belong  to  the  monde. 
Crowds  invade  the  suite  of  small 
rooms.  The  women  are  provided 
with  seats,  huddled  together,  forming 
a  compact  and  formidable  mass  of 
gay  silks,  bare  shoulders,  glittering 
jewels  and  fluttering  fans.  The  men 
go  where  they  can,  stand  by  the 
doors,  against  the  walls,  in  far-off 
libraries  or  even  bedrooms  opened 
for  the  occasion;  most  willingly  do 
they  take  refuge  in  the  host's  smoking 
den,  where  they  sit  at  ease,  drink 
beer  and  discuss  politics— or  women. 

What  "conversation"  of  any  in- 
terest can  result  from  this  absolute 
separation  of  the  sexes  .'^  How  can 
a  hostess  dissipate  the  ennui  of  the 
few  hours  which  are  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  pleasure?  The  women 
hide  their  yawns  behind  their  fans, 
or  try  a  little  small  talk  with  chance 
neighbors,  often  quite  unknown.  Al- 
most inevitably  the  reception  changes 
its  character:  becomes  a  concert; 
sometimes  a  little  play  or  some  mono- 
logues take  the  place  of  the  music. 
The  actors  are  not  always  of  the 
best,  and  they  are  seen  from  too 
near  to  admit  of  any  illusion.  Such 
mild  pleasures  scarcely  compensate 
for  the  tedious  waiting  and  the 
cramped  position. 

And  this  is  the  outcome  of  that 
wonderful  society  celebrated  for  its 
wit,  with  whom  conversation  was  an 
art,  where  madrigals  or  epigrams 
were  chiselled  like  jewels! 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 
But  the  only  reunions,  perhaps,  where 
wit  still  holds  its  own,  are  the  dinner 
parties,  where  the  hostess  is  careful 
not  to  pit  one  great  man  against 
another,  to  have  one  planet  only, 
surrounded  by  discreetly  twinkling 
satellites. 

Mme.  Viardot's  salon  was  essen- 
tially musical. 

The  house  an  old-fashioned  one — 
stood  in  the  Rue  de  Douai,  at  a  comer 
which,  by  the  position  of  the  cross 
street,  formed  a  rather  sharp  angle: 
here  a  few  shrubs  were  planted. 
M.  Viardot  had  added  to  the  original 
building  a  picture-gallery,  a  delight- 
ful room,  a  step  or  two  lower  than 
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the  salon.  Here,  many  of  the  music- 
lovers,  the  men  especially,  congre- 
gated. The  drawing-room  was  not 
very  large,  and  the  piano  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  space.  Once  ensconced  in 
a  chair,  there  was  not  much  chance  of 
moving  before  the  end  of  the  evening. 
But  here  there  was  plenty  to  amuse 
one.  The  aspect  of  the  assemblage 
was  interesting.  Mme.  Viardot  did 
her  best  to  dispose  her  guests  so 
that  they  might  find  themselves  in 
congenial  surroundings. 

Huddled  in  a  comer  behind  the 
piano  were  her  favored  pupils,  who 
were  to  sing,  or  merely  to  listen.  In 
the  central  armchair,  always  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  comer,  was  en- 
throned an  odd-looking  woman,  to 
whom  all  seemed  to  pay  homage.  This 
was  the  Comtesse  d'Haussonville, 
mother  of  the  present  Academician.  In 
her  youth  she  had  been  painted  by 
Ingres,  in  the  stiff  costume  of  the 
time  and  the  inevitable  scarf.  She 
still  wore  her  hair  (or  was  it  a  wig?) 
in  bandeaux  and  her  gown  kept  the 
rigid  folds  of  1830,  or  thereabouts. 
Mme.  d'Haussonville  had  been  a 
power  in  her  day,  very  intelligent, 
very  domineering  and  very  fond  of 
music.  In  her  old  age  she  never 
missed  a  Viardot  reception,  and, 
though  she  invariably  slept  after 
the  first  piece  or  two,  her  nods,  of 
the  Olympian  kind,  passed  for  signs 
of  approbation. 

Renan  was  another  faithful  guest. 
His  love  of  music  amounted  to  a 
passion.  Probably  it  accompanied 
fitly  his  philosophical  dreams,  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  those 
of  Mme.  d'Haussonville.  His  subtle, 
wavering,  far-reaching  thoughts,  like 
music  itself,  went  beyond  the  domain 
of  mere  words.  He  was,  however, 
not  a  particularly  poetic-looking 
person.  His  broad,  shaven  face,  so 
like  that  of  a  good  cur^  de  cam- 
pagne,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  What  is  less  known  is 
his  beatified  expression  when  a  beau- 
tiful voice  or  the  exquisite  strains 
of  a  violin  filled  the  air.  His  big, 
fleshy,  sensuous  nose,  his  overhanging 
cheeks,  his  half-closed  eyes  revealed 


the  inner  joy  and  transfigured  the 
man.  Deeply  sunk  in  hi§  armchair, 
usually  placed  in  the  picture  gallery, 
his  episcopal-looking  hands  crossed  on 
his  bulging  person,  he  could  have 
sat  as  the  very  image  of  fat  content. 
Renan  was  exquisitely  courteous, 
with  something  of  priestly  unction 
in  his  manner.  He  greeted  his 
daughter's  partners  at  a  ball  with  as 
much  elaborate  politeness  as  the 
distinguished  strangers,  or  his  fellow- 
Academicians,  who  crowded  about 
him.  To  tell  the  truth,  from  the 
heights  he  had  attained,  as  from  some 
great  mountain- top,  all  men  seemed 
to  him  about  on  the  same  level. 
The  differences  were  so  small ! 

In  her  salon,  M.  de  Beriot  could 
always  be  seen  near  his  aunt.  He 
seemed  at  least  as  old  as  she,  dried 
up,  gray,  dusty-looking.  M.  de  Be- 
riot, professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
was  an  impeccable  pianist,  who  gave 
but  little  pleasure.  His  interminable 
sonatas  were  somewhat  dreaded. 
One  could  but  wonder  that  Ma- 
libran,  that  marvel,  that  creature 
of  fire,  of  passion,  of  tenderness, 
could  have  been  mother  to  so  cor- 
rect, so  impassive  a  being. 

There  was  another  man  who  hov- 
ered about  the  genial  hostess,  a  very 
tall  man,  very  handsome,  white- 
haired,  white-bearded:  this  was  Tour- 
gu^neff.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  family;  he  lived  in  the  house, 
having  his  set  of  rooms  on  the  third 
floor;  he  spoiled  the  children,  helped 
M.  Viardot  to  ferret  out  hidden  treas- 
ures, and  listened  in  wrapt  delight 
when  Mme.  Viardot  sang. 

Tourgudneff ,  though  not  exactly  an 
exile  from  Russia,  was  looked  upon 
with  much  disfavor  by  the  authorities 
of  his  country,  and  lived  in  France, 
loving  it,  pitying  it  after  its  disasters, 
speaking  its  language  with  perfect 
purity,  only  a  little  more  slowly  per- 
haps than  the  glib-tongued  natives. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  translate  his 
books  himself,  which  he  might  have 
done  with  perfect  ease.  One  of  his 
most  intelligent  and  devoted  trans- 
lators was  a  woman,  then  quite 
unknown,  who  had  spent  a  great  part 
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of  her  youth  in  Russia,  and  who, 
somewhere  about  1875,  became  fa- 
mous under  the  name  of  Henri 
Greville. 

The  Russian's  books  scarcely- 
reached  the  great  mass  of  French 
readers,  but  they  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  men  of  letters.  Alphonse 
Daudet,  little  versed  in  foreign  litera- 
tures, yet  delighted  in  Tourgu^neff's 
stories  and  sketches.  In  a  paper  writ- 
ten for*  the  Century  Magazine,  in 
1880,  he  painted  a  very  vivid 
portrait  of  Tourgu^neff.  The  two 
novelists  met  in  Flaubert's  pretty 
apartment  overlooking  the  Pare  Mon- 
ceau;  they  became  friends  almost  at 
once.  At  Flaubert's  little  dinners, 
Tourgu^neff *s  place  was  always  set : 
the  guests  were  almost  invariably 
Zola,  Daudet  and  the  Russian.  Each 
in  turn  would  bring  his  latest  work, 
read  a  chapter,  listen  to  friendly  but 
frank  criticisms.  The  dinner  began 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  ended  some- 
where in  the  small  hours.  After 
the  death  of  Flaubert  these  dinners 
no  longer  took  place;  no  one  had  the 
heart  to  play  host  when  the  big- 
voiced,  big-hearted  man  was  laid  in 
his  Normandy  grave.  But  Daudet 
went  to  see  the  "good  giant"  at  the 
house  in  the  rue  de  Douai,  or  at  Bou- 
gival ;  and,  when  he  was  well  enough, 
Tourgu^neff  was  a  frequent  and 
most  welcome  guest  at  the  home  of 
Alphonse  Daudet.  Then  the  visits 
became  fewer;  the  Russian  suffered 
great  agonies  before  death  came  as 
a  relief.  He  and  his  friend  Viardot 
passed  away  during  the  same  sunny, 
summer  days. 

Doing  the  honors  of  their  mother's 
salon,  in  those  far-off  days,  were  two 
charming  daughters,  one  Mme.  Cham- 
erot,  the  other,  who  has  since  be- 
come Mme.  Alphonse  Duvemoy,  still 
a  young  girl.  They  were  handsome, 
sweet-mannered, and  had  been  trained 
by  their  mother.  Neither  possessed 
an  exceptional  voice;  both  sang  de- 
lightfully, and  a  duet  by  "les  pe- 
tites  Viardot,"  as  they  were  then 
called,  was  a  real  treat — ^the  method 
was  so  admirable,  and  the  two  pretty 
voices  blended  so  perfectly! 


All  the  foreign  musicians  who  went 
to  Paris  were  sure  to  be  welcomed 
to  this  hospitable  house,  and  much 
native  talent  was  there  first  mani- 
fested. To  be  proclaimed  an  artist 
by  Mme.  Viardot  was  already  a  title 
to  fame.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
heard  M.  Hasselmans,  the  most  won- 
derful of  harpists.  He  was  then 
young,  with  light  brown  hair  and 
beard,  remarkably  good-looking.  In 
spite  of  his  unusual  height;  he  han- 
dled his  instrument  with  perfect  ease 
and  grace.  To  hear  a  prelude  of  Cho- 
pin played  by  him  was  a  revelation. 

But  it  was  when  Mme.  Viardot 
herself  consented  to  sing,  which  did 
not  often  happen,  that  her  guests 
were  really  content.  To  use  the 
artistic  jargon,  there  were  "holes 
in  her  voice,"  and  no  one  knew  it 
better  than  she — ^but  who  thought  of 
any  flaw  in  the  instrument.?  The 
great  artist  carried  her  hearers  away 
with  her  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion, 
of  sentiment,  of  horror,  or  pity. 
Music  with  her,  as  it  had  been  with 
her  sister,  was  alive,  vibrating,  all- 
conquering.  One  evening  she  sang 
*•  The  Erl-King."  At  the  end,  there 
was  a  moment  of  absolute  silence 
before  the  frenzied  applause  broke 
out. 

After  the  music,  when  the  chairs 
were  pushed  aside  and  sympathetic 
groups  were  formed  in  comers  or 
around  the  tea-table,  Mme.  Viardot' s 
powerful  personality  still  pervaded 
the  assembly;  her  cordiality,  her 
genuine  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many 
friends  about  her,  made  us  all  feel 
at  home;  in  her  presence,  all  seemed 
more  cordial,  more  human  than  else- 
where. And  so  her  salon  was  a 
real  centre,  a  social  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual and  musical  centre. 

On  one  occasion,  some  years  after 
we  had  made  her  acquaintance, 
Mme.  Viardot  invited  us  to  dine  at  her 
country  place.  Toward  the  end  of  a 
lovely  summer  afternoon  we  went 
to  Bougival,  and  sat  with  our  hostess 
on  the  terrace.  The  garden  sloped 
down  rather  abruptly  to  the  road, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  flowed 
the    beautiful    Seine.     Behind    the 
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house,  climbing  up  to  the  hill-top  was 
a  park,  a  real  wood,  left  a  little  wild. 
At  the  edge  of  it  stood  a  chalet, 
occupied  by  Tourgu^neff. 

We  talked  of  many  things,  of 
many  lands.  She  seemed  peacefully 
happy  and  content,  as  simple  as 
truly  great  people  always  are.  She 
amused  us  with  the  tricks  of  a  big 
white  poodle,  that  went  through  his 
varied  exercises  for  our  benefit:  he 
spelled  out  my  name;  then,  his  mis- 
tress giving  him  the  pitch,  he  howled 
in  tune  and  in  measure. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the 
artistic  temperament  was  discussed, 
that  peculiar  double  nature  which 
can,  while  subjected  to  strong  emo- 
tions, yet  analyze  its  best — or  worst — 
impulses.  On  one  occasion,  a  favor- 
ite brother  of  Mme.  Viardot's  broke 
his  arm;  the  setting  of  it  was  hor- 
ribly painful.  At  one  moment  a  ter- 
rible cry  shook  Ihe  listening  sister 
to  the  very  depths  of  her  nature — 
yet  she  caught  herself  thinking : 
"If  only,  on  the  stage,  I  could  utter 
such  a  cry!" 

The  evening  was  delightful;  the 
men  came  in,  and  the  daughters, 
with  their  husbands,  were  of  the 
party.  I  noticed  that  at  the  Rus- 
sian's place  at  table  a  huge  drinking 
goblet  was  set,  as  though  everything 
belonging  to  him  had  to  be  unusual 
and  veiy  big.  He  told  us  of  his 
life  in  Russia,  of  his  long  tramps 
through  woods  and  fields,  from  which 
came  the  inspiration  of  his  hunter's 
stories.  Once  his  vanity  had  been 
sorely  hurt.  He  had  grown  gray, 
then  white,  when  still  quite  young. 
After  a  long  hunting  expedition,  he 


had  thrown  himself  on  the  ground 
and  had  gone  to  sleep.  A  peasant 
going  by  roughly  shook  him,  sa3^ng: 
"Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself — 
an  old  man  like  you — to  lie  there, 
drunk?"  He  added:  "I  was  not 
drunk,  and  I  was  not  old;  but 
I  meekly  got  up  and  went  my 
way." 

M.  Viardot,  who  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  my  husband,  not  infre- 
quently came  to  our  house,  and  the 
discussions  between  the  two  men 
were  long  and  interesting.  When 
M.  Viardot  died,  his  widow,  with  a 
touching  note,  sent  us  a  pretty  bronze 
that  used  to  stand  on  the  dead  man's 
desk;  she  said,  "He  was  very  fond 
of  you." 

Mme,  Viardot  is  now  a  very  old 
woman,  but  she  still  teaches,  she 
still  composes,  and  with  real  talent; 
she  still  assembles  friends  about 
her.  Her  eyes  are  dimmed,  her 
hearing  no  longer  good,  but  the 
ardent  soul  is  still  bright  within  her 
and  her  affections  .  very  keen  and 
warm.  Her  children,  grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren  surround  her 
with  love  and  care.  But  she  lives 
alone,  except  for  the  faithful  company 
of  a  lady  friend  who  from  time  im- 
memorial has  been  her  factotum. 
The  old  house,  Rue  de  Douai,  was 
torn  down  many  years  ago.  Mme. 
Viardot  now  occupies  a  beautiful 
apartment  with  a  rounded  balcony 
at  the  comer  of  the  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain,  overlooking  the  Seine,  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Tuile- 
ries  gardens.  The  most  lovely  part 
of  Paris  is  at  her  feet,  as  was  the 
world,  in  the  dajie  of  her  triumph. 


AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE 

By  JOHN  ALBEMARLE 


T  'S  just  as  I  told 
Henderson  last 
night — ^you  can't 
make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear! 
Those  devils  don't 
know  the  meaning 
of  such  a  word  as 
gratitude!  It  's  not  in  their  vocabu- 
lary; and  it  never  will  be.  Take  a 
Malay,  and  do  everything  in  your 
power  for  him:  save  his  life;  feed  him; 
clothe  him;  educate  him,  and  he  will 
stab  you  in  the  back  some  dark  night, 
because  you  are  white!  You  're  white, 
and  therefore  he  hates  you!  That 's 
the  way  with  them  all;  you  are  not 
safe  a  minute.  Henderson  says  he 
never  was  without  his  revolver  the 
year  he  was  out  there,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  times  he  had  oc- 
casion to  use  it  on  those  trips  he  took 
in  from  the  coast.  You  can't  trust 
a  man  of  them!" 

The  speaker  brought  his  clenched 
hand  down  on  the  table,  and  looked 
around  defiantly,  as  though  chal- 
lenging argument.  But  the  three 
men  sitting  near  smoked  on  in  silence. 
It  was  late  afternoon,  and  the  card- 
room  was  almost  deserted;  but  so 
long  as  there  remained  a  single  lis- 
tener, Walker  was  eager  to  hold  forth. 
**Now  take  the  case  in  point!"  he 
went  on.  **  Probably  this  Nufiez  had 
spoken  sharply  to  the  girl,  or  hurt  her 
pride  in  some  way.  The  devils  are 
so  touchy,  it 's  worth  a  man's  life  to 
speak  to  them!" 

'*  Well,  she  has  robbed  the  Spanish 
navy  of  the  most  promising  Admiral 
it  has  ever  had!"  one  of  the  men  said. 
**Yes,"  another  added,  "and  the 
youngest!  How  old  did  the  Journal 
say  he  was?" 

** Forty-nine!"    Phil  Brown  was  a 


rising  newspaper  man,  and  no  detail, 
in  the  way  of  "type,"  ever  escaped 
his  notice. 

"Henderson  says,"  Walker  con- 
tinued, "that  it  just  bears  out  his 
ideas  of  Malav  character,  and — ah!" 
catching  sight  of  a  new-comer  entering 
the  room.  "There  's  a  man  who  can 
tell  you  more  about  Malays,  and 
Spaniards,  and — Chinese,  for  that 
matter — ^than  all  of  your  newspaper 
correspondents  and  foreign  ministers 
put  together!  Here,  Dalton!"  rising, 
and  pushing  forward  a  chair,  "you 
are  just  the  one  we  want  to  hear  from ! 
Now  that  we  are  deciding  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Oh!  do  you  know 
Phil?  — Old  Bob's  son!  He  came 
in  with  me  this  afternoon  to  look  at 
the  new  rooms.  Have  n't  seen  you 
since  we  moved  into  the  place,  by  the 
way!  Where  have  you  been  hiding 
yourself?" 

Dalton  nodded  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  and  after  shaking 
hands  with  Brown,  dropped  into  the 
vacant  chair  at  Walker's  right,  and 
in  a  leisurely  fashion  lighted  a  cigar. 
It  was  not  that  the  man  ever  had  the 
slightest  desire  to  make  an  impression, 
or,  indeed,  that  he  ever  had  anything 
very  brilliant  to  say,  but  it  invariably 
happened  that  Dalton  became  the 
centre  of  every  group  into  which  he 
drifted.  All  his  life  he  had  "drifted " 
hither  and  yon,  and,  as  Walker  said, 
he  was  "worth  more  than  any  number 
of  newspaper  correspondents  and 
foreign  ministers."  In  all  club  mat- 
ters his  opinions  were  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  one  of  his  friends  was  heard 
to  say:  "Dai's  ideas  of  justice  are 
weird  and  uncanny!  How  he  has 
escaped  the  untimely  end  of  an 
anarchist  or  a  rank  socialist  I  can 
not  understand ! " 
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"Well,"  Dalton  said,  "I  have  had  a 
vacation.  Have  been  up  in  Vennont 
for  two  months,  and  just  got  in  this 
noon.  I  have  been  lost  to  civilization 
meanwhile,  for  I  promised  my  doctor 
that  I  would  not  look  at  a  book  or 
paper.  This  sort  of  thing  makes  a 
man  feel  decidedly  as  if  he  had  been 
laid  on  the  shelf.  .  .  .  These  rooms 
are  much  lighter  than " 

**  My  dear  fellow, "  broke  in  Walker, 
**  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  have 
not  seen  last  night's  paper?" 

**Nor  last  month's!"  Dalton  re- 
joined, laughing. 

"Well!  we  called  you  over  to  give 
us  a  few  pointers  on  the  affair.  It 
looks  now  as  if  they  must  come  from 
another  direction ! " 

"What  affair?"  queried  Dalton. 

*  *  Why !  the  murder  of  that  Spaniard 
Nunez,  out  in  Manila.  The  day  after 
he  had  been  appointed  Admiral  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  too!  Have  you  been 
dead,  or  sleeping,  Dal?" 

Dalton  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar.  "I  did  not  report  to  my  doc- 
tor until  this  afternoon,  and  I  wanted 
to  show  him  a  clean  record.  Nunez! 
...  I  wonder  what  his  first  name 
was?  I  used  to  know  a  Nufiez  in 
Manila.  .  .  .  Leonardo!  Leonardo 
Nunez!     Now  I  remember." 

"That  's  the  same  name,"  young 
Brown  said,  and  beckoning  a  boy  he 
sent  him  for  a  newspaper. 

"Was  he  in  the  navy  when  you 
knew  him?"  Walker  asked. 

"Yes,"  Dalton  answered.  "  I  came 
to  know  him  rather  well,  and  for  a 
time  we  kept  track  of  each  other. 
Now,  for  a  good  many  years,  I  have 
lost  sight  of  him,  except  to  read  his 
name  in  some  naval  report.  The  last 
I  heard  of  him,  he  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing up  pretty  rapidly.  What  were 
the  circumstances?" 

"A  most  interesting  case!"  the 
newspaper  man  began,  but  Walker 
interrupted: 

"When  you  consider  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  a  Malay,  it  does 
not  seem  so  mysterious.  We  don't 
often  hear  of  an  American  servant, 
who  has  been  fed  and  clothed  and 
educated— even  made  a  member  of 
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a  man's  family, — and  who,  out  of 
some  little  spite,  turns  around  and 
stabs  him  through  the  heart  before 
the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  children!" 
Sounds  pretty  bad!"  Dalton  said. 
It  seems  all  the  harder,"  young 
Brown  said,  "because  the  thing  hap- 
pened the  very  night  after  his  ap- 
pointment; when  the  man  had  just 
gained  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
All  the  papers  say  that  he  was  the 
most  ambitious  Spaniard  on  the 
islands.  After  all — ^that  *s  not  a  very 
bad  f atdt.  Most  of  us  have  it — ^more 
or  less.  So,  coming  just  at  this  time 
— ah!  here  's  the  paper!"  handing  it 
across  to  Dalton.  "The  funny  part 
of  it  is,  that  they  not  only  can't  find 
a  trace  of  the  girl,  but  no  one  knows 
of  any  possible  motive  for  the  crime." 

"Oh!  it  was  a  woman,  was  it?" 
Dalton  asked,  unfolding  the  paper. 

Walker  saw  his  opportunity.  * '  Yes, 
and  some  one  Nufiez  had  taken,  and 
brought  up  with  his  own  children. 
When  you  came  in,  we  were  just  dis- 
cussing what  I  call  'the  national 
characteristics'  of  those  devils,  and, 
as  Henderson  and  I  agreed  last 
night,  I  mainfkin  that  they  have 
only  two:  ingratitude,  and  hatred  of 
all  foreigners — simply  because  they 
are  foreigners!  They  don't  seem  to 
have  any  ideas  of  justice  or  common 
decency.  Look  at  this  one  case!  Now 
you,  Dalton,  could  probably  tell  of 
hundreds  of  instances  where  these 
creatures  have  cheated,  and  stolen 
from,  and  even  murdered,  the  very 
men  who — ^What  is  it?"  for  Dalton 
had  started  forward  suddenly  in  his 
chair  and  was  gazing  intently  at  the 
page  before  him. 

"Inday!"  he  repeated  softly,  in  a 
tone  of  wondering  incredulity.  "In- 
day.  .  .    I" 

"Yes,  that  was  the  girl's  name," 
Brown  said. 

Walker  leaned  forward  and  laughed. 
"Was  she  a  particular  friend  of  yours, 
Dal?" 

This  was  all  lost  on  Dalton,  who 
sat,  facing  the  Park  windows,  folding 
and  refolding  the  sheet,  and  gazing, 
with  unseeing  eyes,  out  over  the 
tree- tops. 
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"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Dalton," 
young  Brown  spoke  with  apparent 
carelessness,  but  there  was  a  catch 
of  eagerness  in  his  voice,  **that  you 
could  tell  us  a  little  more  about  *  Ma- 
lay characteristics*  than  even  Hender- 
son and  my  Uncle  George  have  given 
us?" 

One  of  the  men  smiled  covertly,  for 
Walker's  efforts  to  convert  his  hearers 
to  his  own  and  Henderson's  beUefs 
were  not  always  appreciated. 

**  Perhaps,"  he  went  on,  '*you  cotdd 
add  weight  to  their  testimony,  or  even 
give  us  a  story  of  the  girl?" 

**  Yes,  have  you  found  any  explana- 
tion?" Walker  asked. 

**No,"  Dalton  said  to  Brown,  as  he 
dropped  his  cigar  in  the  tray,  leaned 
slowly  back  in  his  chair,  and,  resting 
his  elbows  on  its  arms,  let  his  fingers 
meet,  tip  to  tip.  "No — it  would  not 
add  SLTiythmg  to  your  Uncle's  testi- 
mony, and — I  have  n't  any  story  of 
the  Moro  girl." 

'  *  Oh,  well,  any  kind  of  a  story  would 
do!"  Brown  replied,  settHng  down, 
as  though  a  story  were  the  foregone 
conclusion.  "Of  course  one  about 
the  girl  would  bid  fair  to  be  more 
exciting!" 

"I  could  tell  you  a  story  of  Nufiez, 
and  some  peculiar  circumstances  un- 
der which  I  met  him  one  time,"  Dal- 
ton said,  still  gazing  out  over  the 
tree-tops. 

The  men  drew  their  chairs  more 
closely  together,  two  others  joined 
them,  and,  as  usual,  Dalton  became 
the  centre  of  the  group. 

"After  I  had  been  out  in  the  Philip- 
pines about  five  years — I  left  home 
when  I  was  a  kid!"  Dalton  paused  a 
moment  and  then  went  on — *  *  I  bought 
a  hemp  plantation  on  Bohol,  one  of 
the  small  southern  islands.  It  was 
not  a  bad  opening  for  a  young  chap. 
I  had  been  out  long  enough  to  have 
learned  a  few  things:  I  tried  to  up- 
hold the  dignity  of  the  white  man; 
I  formed  my  own  conclusions,  and 
kept  my  own  counsel;  and  I  left  their 
women  alone.  The  plantation  was 
in  good  condition,  and  the  only  thing 
that  caused  me  any  anxiety  was  the 
situation  of  the  island. 


"Most  of  those  in  the  southern 
groups  were  inhabited  by  Moros,  that 
is,  Malays  who  had  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  They  lived  in 
wretched  little  villages;  each  village 
comprising  an  individual  clan,  and 
ruled  by  its  own  chief,  or  'Datto.' 
They  were,  in  reaUty,  the  pirates  of 
the  Philippines;  and  during  the  south- 
west monsoons  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  islands  lived  in  daily  terror 
of  Moro  raids.  They  would  come  up 
from  the  south  in  small  boats,  prowl 
along  the  coast,  attack  and  burn  vil- 
lages, and  carry  off  provisions  of  all 
sorts.  As  their  boldness  increased 
and  the  raids  became  more  frequent, 
the  Spanish  government  built  fifteen 
or  twenty  gunboats,  each  with  a 
mounted  cannon  and  a  supply  of 
breech-loaders,  manned  them,  and 
sent  them  down  to  punish  the  Moros. 

"I  had  been  able  to  buy  my  planta- 
tion for  an  exceedingly  small  sum, 
on  account  of  these  very  Moros — for 
after  a  bitter  experience  for  several 
years,  most  of  the  *old  hands'  had 
taken  fields  on  the  northern  islands, 
thinking  it  cheaper  in  the  end  to  pay 
more  and  be  sure  of  their  crop.  There 
was  a  Moro  village  across  the  island 
from  me,  but  from  what  I  could  learn 
they  had  never  occasioned  any  serious 
trouble,  and  for  the  first  year  all  went 
well.  It  was  a  record  season  for 
hemp — crop  good  and  prices  high — 
and  I  had  figured  that  two  more  such 
years  would  send  me  back  to  New 
York  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Dalton  paused — ^the  men  smiled 
and  nodded  appreciatively,  and  even 
Walker  respected  the  silence. 

"Well!  somehow,  an  end  comes  to 
most  prosperity — ^mine  came  quickly  1 
The  second  season,  just  when  the 
hemp  was  almost  ready,  the  Moros 
raided  the  plantation;  destroyed  the 
crop,  burned  all  the  buildings,  and — • 
postponed  indefinitely  my  New  York 
trip!  I  escaped  with  my  life, — al- 
though that  seemed  to  me  Of  mighty 
little  importance  about  that  time; 
but  I  could  not  get  away  from  the 
island,  and  for  five  or  six  days  I  kept 
to  the  swamps,  and  imagined  that 
the  Moros  were  in  hot  pursuit.     In 
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reality  they  had  forgotten  my  exis- 
tence, for  I  found  afterward  that  on 
the  following  day  they  had  put  out 
boats  for  a  northern  trip,  and  had 
plundered  and  burned  several  villages 
on  an  adjoining  island.  In  a  short 
time  reports  of  this  reached  Manila 
and.  one  of  the  new  gunboats  was 
sent  down  to  Bohol  to  inflict  govern- 
mental punishment. 

'*  The  first  I  knew  of  all  these  later 
developments  was  on  the  sixth  night 
of  my  hiding,  when  I  heard  shots  in 
the  direction  of  the  Moro  village. 
Naturally,  I  was  keeping  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  that  particular  part 
of  the  island,  so,  even  before  the 
meaning  of  the  shots  had  occurred  to 
me,  the  village  was  in  flames.  Then 
I  knew  what  had  happened,  and  you 
may  believe  that  I  lost  no  time  in  get- 
ting to  the  spot.  It  was  well  that  I 
did  not  linger,  for  the  gunboat  was 
just  putting  off  when  I  ran  down  to 
the  beach,  and  if  I  had  been  five 
minutes  later,  I  should  have  had  to 
resuipe  my  swamp  life,  with  a  prob- 
ability of  Moro  companionship. 

**As  it  was,  I  was  glad  enough  to 
feel  the  solid  deck  beneath  my  feet, 
and  to  see  the  distance  widen  between 
us  and  the  shore.  The  boat's  Com- 
mander was  a  young  Spaniard,  Lieu- 
tenant Leonardo  Nunez,  a  chap  I  had 
known  slightly  when  I  was  in  Manila, 
and  noted  throughout  the  islands  as 
a  splendid  swordsman.  His  father 
was  Admiral  Nuiiez,  and  through  his 
influence  the  son  had  been  taken  into 
the  navy,  although  when  I  had  known 
him  in  Manila,  numerous  tales  of  his 
wild  escapades  were  afloat. 

"When  the  gunboats  had  been 
put  out,  Nunez  was  appointed  Com- 
mander of  one  of  them,  and  from  what 
he  told  me  it  was  evident  that  the 
petty  Moro  warfare  was  furnishing 
altogether  too  tame  an  existence  for 
young  Leonardo.  There  were  days 
upon  days  when  he  did  nothing  but 
skirt  the  coast,  that  the  pirates  might 
be  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
Sfjaniards,  and  generally  an  *  encoun- 
ter' meant  simply  a  half-dozen  can- 
non-shots, that  served  to  scatter  the 
natives  into  the  interior  of  the  islands. 


He  had  always  been  a  heavy  drinker, 
and  like  all  of  the  foreigners,  brandy 
was  the  only  thing  he  touched.  I  very 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  drinking 
far  more  than  any  man  could  stand 
for  long,  and  that  unless  fate,  or  his 
father,  intervened,  young  Nufiez's 
naval  career  would  be  short  indeed. 

**He  was  exceedingly  glad  of  my 
company  on  the  trip  back  to  Manila, 
and  that  first  night  we  sat  in  his  cabin, 
smoking  and  talking,  until  daylight 
broke.  Of  course  I  was  eager  to  know 
of  the  attack  upon  the  Moros,  and 
Nunez,  flushed  with  brandy,  related 
the  entire  adventure. 

**It  seemed  that  the  boat  had  lain 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  island 
until  the  Moros  came  in  from  their 
northern  trip.  -  At  nightfall  all  the 
village  was  alive  with  preparations 
for  a  great  feast,  in  celebration  of  the 
return,  and  under  shadow  of  the  dark- 
ness— ^the  moon  rose  late  that  night — 
Nuiiez  had  crept  up  along  the  coast 
to  the  very  landing-beach,  without 
arousing  any  suspicions  on  the  part 
of  the  Moros.  In  fact,  the  first  they 
knew  of  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards 
was  when  a  cannon-shot  resounded 
among  them. 

**  Instantly  they  rallied  to  defend 
themselves;  even  the  women  and  the 
children,  who  had  no  weapons,  seized 
stones  and  tore  off  branches  from  the 
trees  with  which  to  fight.  There  was 
no  hiding  in  the  village  or  running  to 
the  swamps  for  them!  Nuiiez  said 
that  never  had  he  seen  so  gallant,  and 
so  futile  a  resistance.  While  his  men 
were  landing,  the  Moro  charge  came 
on.  By  that  time  the  moon  had  risen, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  judge 
of  the  numbers  before  them. 

**  First,  down  from  the  village,  along 
the  strip  of  white  sand,  came  the 
young  warriors,  their  brown  bodies 
silhouetted  against  the  huts  in  the 
background  and  their  weapons  glis- 
tening in  the  moonlight.  Each  man 
carried  a  kris,  the  regulation  sword 
of  the  Malays — a  short,  stout  blade, 
cunningly  twisted  and  waved  when 
the  steel  is  tempered,  so  that  the 
slightest  cut  from  its  edges  tears  and 
lacerates  the  flesh,  as  no  other  weapon 
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in  the  world.  Brandishing  these 
above  their  heads,  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  and  advancing 
in  the  step  of  the  old  diabolical  kris 
danoe,  they  came  on.  Back  of  them, 
but  at  either  side,  were  the  older  man 
with  a  few  muskets,  of  so  antiquated 
a  model  that  the  Spaniards  took  those 
they  found  after  the  skirmish  back  to 
Manila,  as  curiosities.  And  then  came 
the  entire  population  of  the  village, 
screaming  and  howling,  gallantly  fac- 
ing the  breech-loaders  of  the  enemy. 

**The  encounter  lasted  only  a  few 
moments;  against  the  fire  from  Nufiez's 
men  the  Moros  fell  or  fled,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
entire  Moro  force  had  disappeared  as 
if  by  magic.  Disappeared — ^all  but 
one!  The  old  *Datto,'  Mangay,  who 
had  led  the  kris  dance  down  the  sand 
path,  and  had  fought  with  the  strength 
of  a  dozen  youths,  worn  out  at  last, 
and  surrounded  by  Spaniards,  had 
been  taken,  still  fighting,  and  strug- 
gling, even  after  a  sailor  had  struck 
the  kris  from  his  hand.  His  capture 
had  practically  ended  the  resistance ; 
those  few  who  were  alive,  fled,  and 
the  dead  bodies  were  horribly  muti- 
lated, and  set  up  in  conspicuous  posi- 
tions, that  the  warning  to  the  other 
tribes  might  be  more  effective.  They ' 
found  the  huts  deserted,  except  for 
one  child,  a  tiny  thing  of  eight 
years,  who  seemed  not  in  the  least 
frightened,  and  whose  defiant  glances 
of  rage  at  her  captors  sent  them  into 
roars  of  laughter.  Nufiez  and  his  men 
set  fire  to  the  village,  and  with  the 
old  *  Datto '  and  the  child  went  back 
to  the  gunboat. 

**Only  three  of  the  Spaniards  had 
been  killed,  and  Nufiez  was  much 
elated  over  the  outcome  of  the  affair, 
especially  the  capture  of  the  old  chief 
*  I  tell  you,  Dalton,  this  is  a  hell  of  a 
life!*  he  said  to  me,  twirling  the 
brandy  glass  between  his  fingers. 
'And  if  it  were  not  for  a  little  skir- 
mish like  this  now  and  then,  it  would 
not  be  endurable.  This  Mangay  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  fiercest  of  the 
Moros ;  the  government  has  had  reason 
to  know  him  well  and  long,  and  his 
capture   ought   to    put   me   on   my 


father's  books  again — eh?'  And  re- 
membering with  bitterness  my  hemp 
fields  and  that  New  York  trip,  I  joined 
the  Commander  in  his  celebration. 

**The  trip  back  to  Manila  should 
have  been  a  matter  of  only  two  days, 
but  some  trouble  with  the  engine  de- 
layed us,  and  we  were  four  days  out. 
My  prospects  were  not  of  the  brightest, 
and  I  was  glad  to  drown  any  contem- 
plation of  my  future  in  the  easiest 
way  possible,  and  Nunez  was  only 
too  well  pleased  to  have  a  companion 
in  his  carousings.  During  the  day 
we- played  cards  and  walked  the  deck, 
and  at  night  we  played  cards  and 
drank. 

''Always,  on  our  walks,  we  pa^ed 
and  re-passed  the  two  captives.  The 
child,  from  the  first,  had  been  allowed 
to  run  about;  but  Mangay  was  kept 
on  the  after-part  of  the  deck,  his 
wrists  and  ankles  bound  with  strong 
cords.  A  stoical  old  figure  he  looked, 
sitting  there  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun, 
noting  no  one,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  anything  that  happened  about 
him.  The  Moros  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  Malays  by  their  size, 
and  Mangay  had  evidently  been,  and 
still  was,  a  splendid  specimen  of  his 
race.  His  color  was  about  that  of  our 
American  Indian,  and  his  hair,  black 
as  night.  These  were  set  off  by  the 
gayly  colored  clothing  of  the  Moro 
warrior,  which  he  still  wore,  although 
his  kris  hung  at  the  belt  of  one  of  the 
sailors.  Even  of  Nunez  he  took  no 
heed,  and  only  once  did  I  see  him 
relinquish  for  an  instant  that  indiffer- 
ent aspect.  It  was  late  at  night,  and 
I  had  been  pacing  the  deck  alone, 
but  had  finally  paused  at  the  rail, 
quite  near  to  the  old  man  and  the 
child.  Presently  she  stirred  uneasily 
and  moaned  in  her  sleep,  and,  for- 
getting my  presence,  Mangay  man- 
aged, even  with  bound  hands,  to  move 
the  little  body  so  that  her  head  rested 
on  his  knees.  And  so  he  sat  until  I 
left  them,  stiffly  erect,  that  he  might 
not  disturb  the  child,  and  gazing  out 
over  the  sea  with  the  same  impene- 
trable calm.  Several  times  I  saw 
the  sailors  teasing  him,  in  the  brutal 
way  that  only  Spaniards  know,  and 
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even  with  my  hemp  fields  in  mind  I 
felt  my  anger  rise  against  them,  and  I 
could  but  admire  the  bearing  of  the 
old  chief. 

**  Twice  at  night  Nunez  and  I  were 
disturbed  by  the  uproar  upon  the 
deck,  and  each  time,  when  the  Com- 
mander demanded  the  cause,  Miguel, 
his  quartermaster,  explained  that  it 
was  *only  some  fun  they  were  having 
with  the  old  one ! ' 

*  *  Then  came  the  last  night.  NufLez 
and  I  were  sitting  in  his  cabin  playing. 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
heat  was  almost  unbearable.  Nunez 
had  been  drinking  heavily,  so  heavily 
that  even  I  had  been  moved  to  re- 
monstrate, although  it  little  behoved 
me,  as  he  had  been  winning  steadily 
since  we  sat  down.  He  had  just  swept 
in  a  big  stake  when  the  usual  nightly 
uproar  arose  on  deck,  and,  as  before, 
he  demanded  Miguel.  Almost  in- 
stantly the  figure  of  the  quarter- 
master appeared  at  the  door.  Seen 
through  the  blue  smoke  of  the  cabin 
his  face  was  still  twitching  with  laugh- 
ter, which  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
repress  before  his  superior  officer. 
*  T  is  the  old  one  again,*  he  said.  *  The 
men  have  been  trying  to  get  him  to 
talk,  and  finally  he  sat  bolt  upright, 
and  raising  his  arms,  cords  and  all,  he 
shouted:  *If  you  were  not  cowards 
enough  to  take  my  kris,  neither  you 
nor  your  Commander  would  laugh  so 
loud !  '*  It  was  beautiful  I  Beautiful ! ' 
and  Miguel  went  off  into  a  spasm  of 
silent  laughter. 

*  *  Nunez  sprang  to  his  feet.  *  Mother 
of  Christ !  the  old  man  is  right !  And 
who  so  fit  to  meet  him  as  Leonardo 
Nunez?  Ah!'  pushing  back  his  chair 
and  turning  to  the  side  of  the  room 
where  his  weapons  hung,  'To  meet 
Mangay,  the  great  Moro  chief  of  Bohol 
and  outwit  him !  Still  another  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  Admiral's  son!*  and 
he  took  down  the  rapier  I  had  seen 
him  use  to  such  advantage  in  Manila. 

**  Miguel  stood  by,  all  the  laughter 
gone  from  his  face,  his  eyes  almost 
popping  out  in  amazement. 

**  *Take  my  compliments  to  Man- 
gay,  chief  of  the  Moros,*  Leonardo 
went  on,  elaborately,  *and  say  that 


in  all  respects  I  desire  to  serve  him. 
So,  now  that  he  has  expressed  a  wish 
to  meet  me  in  hand  to  hand  conflict, 
I  place  myself  at  his  disposal!' 

**  'But — but — a  captive,  your — * 
Miguel  stammered. 

*'*Do  as  I  order  you  I*  Nunez 
shouted,  advancing  toward  the  door 
as  Miguel  hastily  retreated.  'As- 
semble the  men  aft  to  witness  fair 
play,,  and  tell  Mangay  that  he  shall 
fight  for  his  freedom.  If  he  lose,  I 
clap  him  into  Manila  to-morrow  at 
daybreak;  if  he  win,  I  land  him,  free, 
on  the  next  island  we  touch!' 

"Miguel  disappeared,  and  Leonardo 
turned  to  me.  *I  *ve  won  from  you 
to-night,  American,'  laughing,  and 
running  his  finger-tips  along  the  blade 
of  the  rapier,  *  Now  come  up  and  see 
me  win  from  another  race!'  and  he 
took  my  arm. 

"  It  was  very  evident  that  the  man's 
senses  were  clouded  by  brandy,  and 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  his 
actions.  Plainly,  I  was  the  only  one 
to  interfere. 

'"See  here,  Nufiez,'  I  said,  facing 
about  and  speaking  in  a  careless  tone, 
'you  dbn't  want  to  do  this!  Mangay 
is  n*t  your  private  property,  he  be- 
longs to  the  government.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  take  him  in  to 
Manila  in  the  morning  in  good  con- 
dition. Besides,  it 's  murder,  man ! 
downright  murder !  He  is  an  old  man 
— and  you  are  the  finest  swordsman 
on  the  islands.  Suppose  you  should 
happen  to  kill  him — ^what  then  ?  *" 

"Nufiez  paused,  plainly  hesitating. 
He  fingered  the  sword  nervously,  and 
I,  fool  that  I  was,  thought  the  danger 
over. 

'"Besides,'  I  went  on,  as  though 
the  thought  had  just  occurred  to  me, 
'there's  another  side  to  the  affair! 
Supposing  you  were  not  exactly — 
fit !  We  *  ve  been  carrying  things  with 
a  pretty  high  hand  these  days — ^and 
those  Moros  are  devils  incarnate  when 
their  fighting  blood  is  up.  Suppose 
he  had  wounded  you?  The  whole 
affair  would  have  had  to  come  out. 
Nice  instance  of  Spanish  discipline! 
And  he  might  have  made  an  end  of 
you!* 
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Holy  Christ!  that  old  cripple 
hurt  me?  No  man's  sword  has  ever 
touched  Leonardo  Nunez!  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  danger,  now,  at  the 
hands  of  a  Malay?  Besides,  this  is  my 
night !  Everything  goes  my  way  this 
moon!  I  might  as  well  get  a  little 
fun  out  of  it.     Come  on,  I  tell  you ! ' 

'*He  half  drew,  half  pushed  me 
toward  the  stairs;  and,  as  if  to  settle 
the  matter,  just  at  that  instant  Miguel 
appeared. 

***A11  is  ready,'  he  said,  'Mangay 
has  his  kris.' 

"On  deck  there  was  a  deathlike 
silence  as  we  came  in  sight.  It  had 
been  one  thing  for  the  men  to  taunt 
and  insult  the  old  *  Datto  * ;  quite  an- 
other, for  their  Commander  to  cross 
swords  with  him.  Nunez's  weakness 
was,  of  course,  well  known  to  them  all, 
and,  with  reason,  they  attributed  this 
act  to  the  debauch  of  the  last  few 
days.  It  was  not  that  they  felt  the 
slightest  pity  or  apprehension  for  the 
Moro,  or,  indeed,  that  the  govern- 
ment's claim  upon  him  appealed  to 
them, — rather,  it  was  amazed  wonder 
that  a  Spanish  officer  should  be  willing 
to  meet  in  open  fight  a  despised 
Malay,  and  that  one,  a  prisoner! 

*' Never  to  the  day  of  my  death, 
shall  I  forget  that  scene.  The  heat 
had  been  so  intense  that  every  one 
had  stripped  of  all  unnecessary  cloth- 
ing, and  the  bare  arms  and  shoulders 
of  the  men  showed  against  the  rigging. 
Everything  on  deck  stood  out  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  moonlight,  and  an 
awful,  breathless  stillness  seemed  to 
have  enfolded  the  world.  The  crew, 
most  of  them  half-breeds,  were  gath- 
ered around  the  main-mast,  and 
Miguel's  startled,  wondering  face  was 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  after-part 
of  the  ship  a  space,  fifteen  feet  square 
perhaps,  had  been  cleared,  and  there 
the  two  men  met.  Never  were  ad- 
versaries more  unlike.  Mangay  stood 
absolutely  motionless  as  the  Com- 
mander advanced.  He  was  bare- 
footed, and  in  the  moonlight  the 
vivid  hues  of  his  gayly-colored  tunic 
and  trousers  were  toned  to  almost 
sombre  tints,  but  his  heavy  white 
turban  served  only  to  bring  out  in 


strong  relief  the  dark  skin  and  high 
cheek-bones.  At  a  glance  I  saw  the 
entire  aspect  of  the  old  man  had 
changed.  Before,  I  had  known  a 
silent,  stoical  chief,  whose  pride  was 
broken ;  now,  facing  the  Spaniard,  stood 
a  Moro  warrior,  kris  in  hand,  every 
sense  alert,  every  muscle  tense,  and 
with  eyes  alive  with  eagerness.  It 
was  the  *  fighting  blood'  of  the 
Malays!  And  there  was,  throughout, 
something  aloof  and  triumphant 
about  the  gallant  figure — a  dignity, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen,  before  or 
since.  Alone,  on  some  pinnacle  of 
the  world,  he  might  have  been  meeting 
the  adverse  forces  of  a  universe! 

**  Nuflez,  the  typical  Spaniard,  ath- 
letic and  handsome,  in  his  white  shoes 
and  trousers,  and  blue  officers'  sack- 
coat,  would  ordinarily  have  held  all 
attention,  but  the  silent  dignity  and 
fierce  earnestness  of  the  old  Malay 
drew  every  eye  to  him. 

"There  were  few  preliminaries;  and 
before  I  had  realized  that  the  meeting 
was  inevitable,  the  clash  of  steel  broke 
the  stillness.  I  stood  at  one  side  of 
the  boat,  and  opposite  me,  crouched 
against  the  rail,  was  the  child,  Man- 
gay's  fellow-captive.  Several  times 
I  glanced  across  at  the  little  figure. 
She,  like  Mangay,  was  transformed. 
Instead  of  a  timid  shrinking  creature, 
I  saw  a  woman  of  the  race.  The 
straight  black  hair  was  pushed  back 
from  her  face,  and  her  eyes  were 
blazing,  and  fastened  upon  Mangay's 
every  movement  with  an  intentness 
of  gaze  that  held  me  fascinated  before 
the  strength  of  her  emotion.  Once  or 
twice  I  saw  her  raise  her  clenched 
hands  as  though  she  would  give  him 
all  the  force  of  her  intensity.  These 
Moros  are  all  alike,  men  and  women — 
to  her  the  fate  of  her  people  hung  in 
the  balance! 

"Like  the  fight  upon  the  shore,  the 
outcome,  from  the  first,  was  evident. 
Mangay,  although  he  was  of  tre- 
mendous activity  and  possessed  great 
skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapon,  em- 
ployed of  course  only  the  native 
methods  of  sword-play;  naturally,  he 
had  no  chance  against  the  skill  of  a 
finished  European  swordsman.      Nu- 
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flez,  ordinarily  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, had  taken  just  enough  brandy 
to  give  him  coolness  and  steadiness. 
He  could  always  use  his  left  hand  as 
well  as  his  right,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning he  adopted  the  defensive  atti- 
tude. Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  his 
opponent  was  far  more  active  than 
he  was,  with  a  catlike  agility  and 
litheness  that  was  marvellous  in  so 
old  a  man.  But  Mangay's  skill  and 
staying  powers  were  both  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Spaniard.  The  Moro's 
one  chance  was  to  have  broken  the 
blade  of  the  other's  rapier;  and  several 
times  I  caught  my  breath,  thinking 
Nunez  had  been  taken  off  his  guard. 
But  when  I  looked  again,  there  he 
stood,  smiling  and  unharmed. 

**  Gradually  the  old  man's  strength 
weakened;  his  thrusts  became  wilder; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  conflict 
was  about  over.  Afterward,  I  re- 
membered a  distinct  feeling  of  anger 
against  the  debonair  Spaniard.  Case 
of  an  *  under  dog'  I  suppose!  In  a 
few  seconds  it  would  all  have  been 
ended — ^when  something  happened! 
An  end,  to  be  sure,  but  so  unforeseen, 
and  startling  in  its  awfulness  that  I 
have  waked  up  at  night,  years  since, 
and  felt  the  blood  stand  still  in  my 
veins,  as  it  did  then! 

**  Thinking  that  the  conflict  was, 
in  reality,  over,  I  had  glanced  across 
at  the  little  Moro  girl,  when  I  saw 
her  suddenly  throw  her  arms  high 
above  her  head;  and  springing  up,  she 
gave  that  fiendish  yell  of  the  race, 
which  a  man  who  has  heard  once, 
never  forgets.  I  turned  in  time  to  see 
the  look  of  horror  on  Nufiez's  face,  as 
the  figure  of  the  old  Moro  swayed  an 
instant,  and  then  fell,  face  forward, 
across  the  deck,  at  his  feet,  with  a  Span- 
ish rapier  thrust  through  the  body !  ** 

**God!"  came  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  the  men,  and  he  laughed  nervously, 
and  pushed  his  chair  away  from  the 
table. 

Dalton  remained  silent;  the  muscles 
about  his  mouth  working.  And  every 
man  present  saw,  through  his  eyes, 
that  still  figure  of  the  gallant  old  chief 
stretched  out  in  the  moonlight.  For 
several  seconds  no  one  moved,  and 


suddenly  the  lights  of  the  Park  came 
out,  and  showed  the  strained  fsices  of 
the  little  group. 

"Well?*'  Walker  said,  interroga- 
tively. 

** There  isn't  any  more,"  the  nar- 
rator resiuned,  finally.  "Nunez  col- 
lapsed; his  nerves  completely  gave 
way,  and  I  could  not  get  anything 
coherent  out  of  him.  Even  the  men 
jibbered — so  I  never  knew  whether 
the  brandy  suddenly  went  to  his  head, 
and  Nunez  murdered  the  old  man;  or 
whether  Mangay,  realizing  the  out- 
come, found  for  himself  an  escape 
from  the  ignominy  of  defeat  and  im- 
prisonment. I  had  no  time  for  con- 
jecture, just  then!  The  body  had  to 
be  weighted  and  dropped  overboard, 
the  chattering  men  sent  about  their 
work,  and  Nunez  braced  and  threat- 
ened, that  he  might  give  some  ade- 
quate report  on  landing  in  Manila, 
and  present  a  fairly  decent  appearance 
before  the  authorities. 

"I  found  some  urgent  business 
awaiting  me  when  we  landed;  then 
my  brother  died;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
I  came  home  for  two  years.  When  I 
went  back  I  heard  of  Nufiez  a  good 
deal,  and  saw  him  once  or  twice.  His 
father's  influence  had  saved  him.  all 
public  inquiry  concerning  the  death 
of  the  chief,  and  he  was  rising  rapidly 
in  his  profession,  and  bade  fair  to 
realize  the  old  Admiral's  ambitions. 
However,  when  we  met,  we  both 
avoided  carefully  any  reference  to 
Moros — or  moonlight  nights!" 

Dalton  rose  and  there  was  a  stir 
about  the  table.  **A  man  has  many 
experiences  in  a  lifetime!"  he  said. 

"Yes!"  Walker  expostulated,  "but 
your  story  does  n't  help  us  out  with 
any  solution  in  the  present  case,  as  I 
can  see.  The  old  Moro  was  certainly 
dead,  was  n't  he?" 

Young  Brown  leaned  across  the 
tablfe,  eagerness  and  discovery  written 
plain  upon  his  face.  "And  the  child, 
Mr.  Dalton?"  he  asked. 

Dalton  smiled,  as  he  put  down  the 
folded  newspaper.  Turning  to  leave 
the  group,  he  looked  back: 

"On  shipboard  we  called  the  child 
'Inday,'"  he  said. 
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IX 


FIREPLACES 


HOUGH  the  fact 
may  not  be  gener- 
ally admitted,  it 
must  be  confessed 
that  as  a  people 
we  are  sadly  defi- 
cient in  the  art  of 
the  fireplace. 
Even  when  good  examples  have  been 
secured  from  abroad,  the  most  dis- 
tressing taste  has  often  been  displayed 
in  their  treatment.  Not  far  from 
town  I  came  across  a  beautiful  chim- 
ney-piece of  Caen  stone  in  a  room  de- 
signed and  furnished  altogether  after 
seventeenth-century  models,  where 
the  shelf  was  set  out  with  two  modem 
miniature  electric  lamps  at  either  end, 
and  nothing  else  I 

On  another  occasion  I  saw,  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  collector  who 
prided  himself  on  his  taste,  a  won- 
derful Gothic  chimney-piece  insulted 
by  a  row  of  plaster-cast  singing-boys, 
placed  round  the  edges  of  the  carved 
hood.  There  were  seven  of  these 
little  horrors,  three  on  either  side,  and 
one  perched  on  the  summit. 

Although  these  particular  instances 
may  be  set  down  as  individual,  not 
national  sins,  our  country  is  full  of 
others  quite  as  bad.  That  which 
makes  most  of  them  unforgivable  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  com- 
mitted not  in  ignorance,  but  in  pride 
— ^that  same  pride  and  craving  for 
false  appearances  which  cause  the 
poor  deluded  woman,  with  no  clean 
petticoats  to  her  name,  to  spend  all 


her  week's  wages  on  some  feathered 
hat,  to  which  the  illustrated  newspap- 
er has  given  a  catching  title.  No  sin- 
cere desire  to  express  the  actual,  nor 
to  attain  to  the  needful,  has  marked 
the  struggle  of  our  people  toward 
the  perfect  fireplace. 

All  that  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  excellence  has  been  done  by  a  few, 
honestly  striving  for  that  perfection 
which,  built  up  on  the  verities,  stands 
first  for  the  true  and  is  then  elabor- 
ated into  the  beautiful.  Our  main 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  pro- 
duce what  we  liked  to  boast  of  as 
"artistic,"  or  that  which  somebody 
else  has  quoted  as  the  most  approved 
of  fashions.  This  has  led  us  to  bor- 
rowing terms,  and  titles — Gothic,  Re- 
naissance and  Louis  Seize — without 
really  knowing  what  any  of  them 
meant.  Names,  like  ** over-mantel,*' 
have  deluded  us,  and  these  names 
once  assured  us  as  proper,  we  have 
been  satisfied  to  dwell  with  certain 
monstrosities  created  by  the  carpen- 
ter, which  among  'other  incongrui- 
ties were  made  to  include  a  varied 
assortment  of  receptacles  for  knick- 
knacks  and  cheap  mirrors  reflecting 
nothing. 

In  the  use  of  materials,  too,  we 
have  been  strangely  restless,  fever- 
ishly adopting  and  discarding  one 
after  another,  without  stopping  to 
reason  out  the  question  for  our- 
selves. First,  we  would  no  longer 
have  wood.  So  we  threw  over  the 
simple  old  mantels  of  our  forefathers 
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and  indulged  ourselves  in  all  the  ugli- 
ness- of  custom-made  marbles.  Our 
houses  once  filled  with  these,  we  re- 
acted again  and  went  back  to  wood, 
framing  our  hearths  with  grotesque 
and  hideous  shapes,  products  of  dis- 
ordered minds. 

Then  there  was  the  gas  log,  which 
with  its  first  discovery  threw  us  quite 
off  our  balance;  while  the  nimierous 
ramifications  of  the  steam-heater  have 
been  leading  us  ever  since  into  count- 
less subterfuges  and  insincerities.  We 
were  bewitched,  as  we  always  are, 
by  the  idea  of  a  labor-saving  device, 
and,  thinking  with  steam  to  have 
discovered  a  way  to  avoid  the  extra 
work  entailed  by  the  ashes  of  an  open 
fire,  for  a  time  we  went  over,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  radiator,  though  we 
lacked  courage  sufficient  to  do  alto- 
gether away  with  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  better  things.  The  semblances  we 
would  have.  Even  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  houses  coimted  as  sump- 
tuous in  their  day  have  been  built, 
here  in  New  York,  in  which  parlors 
have  been  furnished  with  marble 
mantel-pieces,  no  detail  of  the  fire- 
place neglected,  neither  tongs,  shovel 
nor  fender,  except  that  there  was 
never  a  chimney  through  which  the 
smoke  might  escape! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  whole 
question  is  one  involving  infinite  con- 
fusion, since  we  have  never  been  ab- 
solutely honest  in  a  single  one  of  our 
departures.  Had  we  been,  had  we 
said  frankly  **No! — I  won't  have  an 
open  fire  because  of  the  dust,  and  I 
won't  lie  about  it  either:  I  won't 
have  chimney-pieces  that  mean  no- 
thing, hearths  that  stand  for  decep- 
tion, walls  disfigured  by  pretences," — 
had  we  had  the  courage  to  say  all 
this,  think  of  how  interesting  our 
architectural  development  might  have 
been!  What  originality  in  interior 
decoration  might  have  been  fostered! 
A  new  national  school,  perhaps,  in 
which  rooms  without  fireplaces  might 
have  been  designed  after  new  models, 
rooms  which  at  least  would  have 
stood  for  truth. 

Since,  then,  as  a  people,  we  have 
never  quite  known  what  we    have 


wanted  most,  there  has  necessarily 
been  no  impetus  to  produce  it,  no 
effort  made  either  to  perfect  the 
useful  or  to  develop  the  appropriate. 
All  progress  is  fostered  in  two  ways. 
There  may  be  an  ideal  springing 
full-bom,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jove,  which  given  to  a  gene- 
ration becomes  the  ideal  by  which 
that  generation  grows.  Or  a  need 
may  exist  in  many  minds,  its  final 
satisfaction  being  the  outgrowth  of 
universal  demands,  supplied  now  si- 
multaneously in  diverse  directions  (as 
flying  machines  have  been  perfected, 
for  instance),  and  again  by  the  brain 
of  one  man  embodying  and  collecting 
in  himself  the  hitherto  disintegrated 
powers  of  his  day,  as  Edison  has  done. 
But  the  want  must  come  first,  and 
we  as  a  people  have  never  known 
which  we  wanted  most — ^fireplaces  or 
steam-heaters ! 

Had  we  known,  would  we  have 
been  so  willing  to  perpetuate  frauds, 
so  complacent  about  surrounding  our- 
selves with  tokens  of  things  long, 
long  since  emptied  of  their  meaning? 
Would  we  have  been  so  dishonest  in 
construction,  so  false  to  every  senti- 
ment ?  Or  would  we  have  been  guilty 
of  so  many  other  sins — ^tolerated 
placing  our  hearths  where  no  grouping 
about  them  was  possible?  defamed  our 
chimney-pieces  with  so  many  hideous 
and  useless  objects,  accustoming  and 
educating  the  eye  in  the  ugly  and 
untrue? 

The  genuine  fire-lover  never  has 
abandoned,  and  never  will  abandon, 
his  blaze.  He  alone  understands  its 
companionship,  its  vivif  jdng  influence, 
its  sentiment.  He  can  tell  you  what 
the  fire  says,  what  it  answers,  what  it 
inspires.  Cherishing  it  as  he  does, 
willing  as  he  is  to  sacrifice  to  its 
maintenance,  has  he  not  a  right  to 
complain  of  those  who,  not  sharing 
his  beliefs,  have  stolen,  and  then  so 
wantonly  abused,  his  best-beloved 
symbols? 

No  one  chimney-piece  can  be  refer- 
red to  offhand  as  being  more  beautiful 
than  another,  nor  can  any  one  period 
be  regarded  as  standing  for  the, one 
and  only  type  of  excellence.     When- 
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ever  a  given  room 
is  made  to  follow 
a  particular  per- 
iod, however,  the 
form  and  treat  ■ 
meat  of  the  chim- 
ney must  neces- 
sarily be  that 
which  the  period 
demands,  the 
same  rules  being 
followed  as  those 
which  have  gov- 
erned in  the  rest 
of  the  room.  Every 
age  has  had  its 
manner  of  build- 
ing and  develop- 
ing, beginning 
with  the  time 
when  the  fireplace 
stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room 
and  the  smoke 
escaped  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof. 
The  French  have 
gone  through  one 
evolutionary  pro- 
cess, the  Italians 
another,  the  Eng- 
lish still  a  third. 
Fireplaces  have 
projected  into  the 
room  or  been  sunk 
into    the  wall.  ^  particularly  delightful  anangetnent  of  furnEti 

They  have    been 

protected  by  huge  car\'ed  hoods,  or 
been  decorated  above  the  opening 
by  moulding  applied  to  a  flat  wall 
surface.  But  in  each  and  every 
case  the  architect  has  by  his  choice 
of  form  and  decoration  suggested, 
when  he  has  not  actually  carried 
out  his  construction,  that  the  cor- 
nice, not  the  mantel -shelf,  should 
mark   the    point    toward   which    his 


ambitious  amateurs.  This  makes  it 
something  more  than  absurd  for  us 
who  import  ancient  chimney-pieces 
to  place  them  in  environments  not 
adapted  to  them,  as  when  a  Renais- 
sance fireplace  is  set  up  in  a  modem 
hall;  or  to  defame  them  with  inap- 
propriate objects. 

If  the  possessor  of  imported  fire- 
places, therefore,  does  not  know  where 


scheme  was  tending.     His  space  above     a  given  example  should  be  placed  nor 


the  opening  was  always  treated  with 
appropriate  dignity,  made  either  (as 
its  chief  point  of  interest)  to  dominate 
the  room,  or  so  treated  as  to  be  . 
brought  into  harmony  with  its  sur- 
rounding walls  and  window  openings. 
He  never  left  it  to  be  tortured  into 
line  by  inexperienced  carpenters  or 


how  it  should  be  treated,  an  obligation 
to  study  into  the  question  becomes 
imperative.  He  has  no  right  to  solace 
himself  with  studies  of  shop-made 
copies  or  bad  uses  of  things  in  the 
houses  of  his  friends,  nor  yet  to  take 
evidence  on  hearsay.  When  the  op- 
portunity for  extensive  travel  is  not 
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As  the  chimney  is  set  U  right 
ment  of  Ibe  sofas  does  r 


■git. 

:  unduly  elongate  Ihe 


his,  there  are  always  at  least  old  prints 
at  his  command.  For,  although  there 
is  no  law  compelling  any  one  to  the 
adoption  of  special  periods  in  houses, 
a  period  once  adopted  by  the  choice 
of  distinctive  objects  makes  a  study  of 
those  special  periods  obligatory.  Ev- 
ery conscientious  possessor  of  beau- 
tiful examples  understands  this.  So, 
too,  does  the  earnest  seeker  after  the 
best  manner  of  expressing  the  needful 
and  appropriate, 

I  talked  with  such  a  woman  the 
other  day.  She  has  lived  for  years 
abroad.  The  question  of  such  sim- 
ple appointments  as  curtain  rods 
happened  to  be  broached,  and  the 
mistakes  made  in  these  days  by 
their  over-accentuation,  mistakes  that 


resulted  from  our 
revolt  against  the 
stiff  and  awkward 
lambrequinofsome 
sixty  years  ago. 
This  led  her  to  tell 
me  that  for  some 
time  she  had  been 
delving  into  hbra- 
ries  and  the  port- 
folios of  collectors 
anywhere  available 
in  order  to  equip 
herself.  I  asked  her 
aboutfireplacesand 
discovered  that  she 
had  studied  as 
thoroughly  into 
that  subject,  too. 
She  could  refer  to 
various  examples 
of  beautiful  iron 
fire-backs,  with 
their  groups  of 
sculptured  figures, 
f  o  u  nd  scattered 
throughout  Europe 
and  knew  of  course 
every  requirement 
of  tong  and  shovel 
of  whatever  school, 
Wedisagreed  some- 
what about  brass, 
she  thinking  it  a 
useless  expendi- 
'^*'  ture  of  domestic 
strength  to  have 
anything  about  the  fire  that  required 
so  constant  a  polishing.  I  succeeded, 
however,  in  nearly  converting  her  to 
my  views.  For,  certainly,  if  we  are  so 
insistent  on  using  only  things  which 
require  no  labor  to  care  for,  why.  I 
asked  her,  should  we  not  for  the 
same  reason  oxidize  our  table  silver, 
since  our  climate  necessitates  its  pe- 
riodic polishing.  Then  too,  as  I  urged, 
the  beauty  of  shining  brass  repays 
every  moment  that  is  spent  upon  it, 
especially  when  it  is  old  and  a  little 
dented.  I  know  that  nothing,  not 
even  the  grace  of  beautiful  ormolu, 
nor  the  dignity  of  wrought  iron,  would 
tempt  me  to  give  up  my  brass  and- 
irons with  their  flickers  of  light,  their 
power  to  hold  and  give  back  to  me, 
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like  a  jewel  I  cherish,  flames  caught 
out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  blaze  as 
it  sings  on  my  hearth.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that,  were  the  power  mine  to 
build  as  I  chose,  I  would  never  com- 
mit m>'self  to  a  period  in  which  brass 
about  my  special  fireplace  could  have 
no  part,  so  dearly  do  I  love  the  color, 
so  full  of  meaning  is  all  that  the  brass 
reflects.  To  the  last  ember  dying 
amot^  the  ashes,  the  knobs  of  my 
andirons  are  as  true  as  Alpine  peaks 
to  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

To  make  a  fireplace  interesting  it  is 
not  necessary  to  haveimported  pieces, 
though  the  possession  of  wealth  seems 
to  imply  a  desire  to  imitate  the  for- 
eign. It  is  perfectly  possible  to  give 
dignity  at  least  to  the  plainest  chim- 
ney-piece by  a  sim- 
ple arrangement 
of  mirror  or  pic- 
tures (not  both) 
with  candle- 
sticks,  a  bronze,  or 
even  a  plaster  cast 
having  beauty  in 
itself.  Questions 
of  proportion  are 
a  1 1-i  m  p  or  t  a  n  t . 
Neither  mirror  nor 
picture  need  exact - 
ly  fill  aspace, 
though  neither 
should  be  so  small 
as  to  become  a 
mere  spot  upon  the 
wall.  The  mirror 
when  used  should 
never  be  hung  so 
high  that  looking 
into  it  involves  a 
feat  of  gymnastics, 
nor  should  it  be 
hung  at  all  if  that 
which  it  reflects 
from  an  opposite 
wall  possesses  no 
interest  in  itself. 
One  wants  re- 
pose about  a 
fireplace.  The 
gaze  when  lifted 
from  the  blaze  in 
which    one's    own  carve 

pictures  have 


been  building,  should  never  be 
made  to  encounter  that  which 
would  dispel  a  pleasanter  impres- 
sion. The  crowding  together  of 
photographs  is  bad,  and  the  use  of 
draperies  altogether  reprehensible. 
Composition  must  be  studied  not 
only  in  the  balance  of  the  square  by 
the  upright,  but  by  the  objects  on  the 
end  and  in  the  centre  of  the  horizon- 
tal Hne.  Scattered  objects  are  as 
distracting  as  scattered  thoughts. 
There  must  be  the  suggestion  of 
a  given,  well-defined  motive.  Permis- 
sible as  the  abserice  of  the  motive 
may  be  in  the  room  of  a  college  stu- 
dent who  crowds  his  mantel  with  his 
pipes,  the  mirror  over  it  with  cards, 
and  his  walls  with  trophies,  it  is  in- 


n  especially  beautiful  one 


The  garlandi  of  the  frieze  enclodng  medallioni  showing  won 
the  two  consoles  and  in  the  Gre-anns.     Sculptured  figure 


excusable  in  surroundings  where  ma- 
turer  thought  is  to  be  imphed,  the 
obligations  of  formal  intercourse  re- 
spected. Dignity  becomes  essential 
here,  repose,  architectural  form,  since 
the  fireside  is  really  the  altar,  and 
therefore  the  point  on  which  the 
interest  converges,  luring  the  eye 
and  drawing  even  the  body. 

Photographs  of  even  beautiful  wo- 
men become  discordant  notes.  An 
attempt,  dictated  by  sentimental  con- 
siderations, to  keep  one  of  them  among 
the  candlesticks  and  clock  of  a  Louis 
Sixteenth  bedroom,  nearly  ruined  the 
room.  It  became  impossible  to  see 
anything  else  on  entering.  When 
finally  removed,  the  relief  to  the  eye 
was  at  once  apparent.  For  we  have 
among  us,  fortunately,  some  fireplaces 
of  great  and  exceptional  beauty,  not 
only  architecturally,  because  they  are 
adapted  to  their  special  environments, 
but  because  a  conscientious  and  intel- 
ligent regard  has  been  observed  in 
their  treatment.  I  know  one  in  a 
Louis  Sixteenth  room.  Above  the 
marble  shelf  rises  a  mirror,  carried,  as 
are  the  window-openings,  to  the  cor- 


nice. The  panel  is  arched  with  beau- 
tiful mouldings  and  carved  reveals. 
The  marble  shelf  is  supported  by 
delicately  carved  pilasters.  On  it 
Stand  the  ormolu  clock  and  candel- 
abra of  the  period,  genuine  examples 
purchased  only  after  long  and  con- 
scientious search  and  research.  Of 
ormolu,  too,  are  the  chenets  and 
shovels,  charming  in  their  proportion 
and  design,  as  are  all  the  other  ap- 
pointments of  the  fire  found  in  this 
particular  house.  They  are  a  per- 
petual source  of  dehght  to  those 
gathered  about  them,  satisfying  the 
eye  by  their  form,  and  beguiling  the 
mind  by  their  grace  and  beauty.  Iron 
would  be  a  desecration  in  fireplaces 
belonging  to  this  school,  as  would 
andirons  so  large  as  to  overcrowd  the 
opening. 

In  great  Gothic  fireplaces,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  those  of  Jacobean  Eng- 
land, the  miniature  would  be  out  of 
place  and  ridiculous,  while  ormolu, 
with  its  traditions  of  ultra-refinement, 
would  be  altogether  an  absurdity. 
The  ver\-  massivencss  of  the  fireplace 
calls  for  something  of  like  importance 
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and  proportion.  Among  these,  there- 
fore, we  find  iron  showing  uprights 
sometimes  four  feet  in  height,  and 
cast  in  figures  now  single  and  now 
in  groups.  The  shovels  and  tongs, 
too,  are  of  iron,  requiring  strong 
hands  to  wield  them,  but  none  the 
less  carefully  designed  and  propor- 
tioned on  that  account. 

As  the  fireplace  is  the  chief  source 
of  interest  in  a  room,  the  grouping  of 
chairs  and  sofas  about  it  involves  an 
exercise  of  the  greatest  tact  and  dis- 
cretion. Happily  this  is  a  point  on 
which  more  thought  is  being  daily 
expended.  A  silly  little  straight-back 
gilt  chair  has  no  business  before  the 
fire  at  any  time,  being  as  ill-condu- 
cive to  comfort  as  a  school-room 
bench.  In  a  library,  one  wants  the 
ample,  the  reposeful,  that  which  in- 
vites to  the  quiet  hour.  The  drawing- 
room  has  still  other  requirements, 
independent  of  purely  historical  val- 
ues. One  must  provide  for  conver- 
sation here,  make  interruptions  easy, 
and  never  neglect  the  possibility  of  tea. 


In  rooms  of  sufficient  size  the  plac- 
ing of  two  long  sofas  facing  each  oth- 
er, and  at  right  angles  to  the  fire, 
solves  many  a  difficulty.  It  is  a 
fashion  which  has  been  followed  for 
some  years,  though  the  real  success 
of  the  method  depends  upon  the  place 
occupied  by  the  hearth  itself.  When 
the  entrance  to  a  long  room  is  in  one 
of  the  narrower  walls  and  directly 
faces  the  chimney,  the  windows  being 
on  either  side,  the  effect  of  the  sofas 
longitudinally  placed  only  adds  to 
the  feeling  of  length,  besides  robbing 
the  arrangement  of  that  suggestion 
of  privacy  which  is  so  desirable 
in  fireside  groups.  For  that  reason 
it  is  better  when  the  fireplace  comes  at 
the  end  of  a  long  vista  to  place  but 
one  sofa,  directly  opposite  the  blaze. 
When  a  table  with  its  lamps  and  books 
is  placed  back  of  this  one  sofa,  an  idea 
of  protection  is  at  once  suggested. 

When,  however,  the  fireplace  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  entrance  door,  the 
two  long  sofas  placed  on  either  side 
of  the   hearth   suggest  the  need   of 
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White  mtrble  ornamented  with   oTmoli 

approaches  which  are  altogether  de- 
lightful,— to  still  more  secluded  cor- 
ners, as  it  were,  and  yet  closer  to  the 
blaze.  In  one  drawing-room  that  I 
know,  the  fireplace  is  of  stone  richly 
car\'ed,  its  hood  extending  to  the  cor- 
nice. The  two  long  sofas  facing  each 
other  are  covered  with  old  ruby-red 
velvet,  with  cushions  adapted  to 
every  requirement  of  poHte  elbow 
and  back.  Drawn  up  by  the  heads 
of  these  sofas,  and  easily  turned  for 
a  t^te-i-tSte,  are  several  large  cath- 
edral chairs,  also  covered  with  red. 
That  which  makes  the  composition  so 
delightful,  so  suggestive  of  hospitality 
and  charm,  is  the  fact  that  the  door 
(iocs  not  immediately  open  upon  the 
scene.     One   who   enters   must   first 


turn,  getting  with 
his  momentary 
pause  on  the  thres- 
hold a  certain  men- 
tal adjustment.  To 
approach  without 
being  bidden  would 
be  impossible. 

Color,  textile, 
the  quality  and  de- 
sign of  the    furni- 
ture, the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  room 
itself,  all  tend    to 
reheve      this     ar- 
rangement of  sofas 
and  chairs  around 
a  fireplace   of  too 
great    a    sense    of 
sameness.        Indi- 
viduality,  and 
therefore    variety, 
are     lent    by    the 
householder's 
touch  by  the  flow- 
ers she  introduces 
in     juxtaposition, 
the    pictures    and 
porcelains  she   af- 
fects, her  arrange- 
ment of  lights,  and 
the  provision    she 
makes    either    for 
the  comfort  of  her 
guests,   or  their 
obser\'ance     of    a 
rigid     formality. 
Absolutely  distinct,  then,  from  that 
of  the   example   just  quoted,   is  the 
impression   produced   by   an  almost 
identical     arrangement    in     another 
drawing-room.     It  is  an  Adam  room. 
The  white   marble    fireplace   follows 
classic  lines.  On  its  shelf  are  three  rare 
porcelain  vases,  beautiful  in  color  and 
form.     Over  the  whole  hangs  a  mirror 
enclosed  in  a  frame  of  gilded  wood,  a 
genuine  example,  charming  in  design 
and  showing  delicately  car\'ed  birds 
and  branches  outspread  on  the  wall, 
with  spaces  between  which  relieve  the 
composition  of  all  suggestion  of  heavi- 
ness.    The  two  sofas  in  this  instance 
are  covered   with   a  blue-green  silk 
damask  hke  that  of  the  walls,  while 
chairs  upholstered  with  the  same  stuff 
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are  drawn  up  in  casual  fashion.  A 
table  prevents  too  ready  an  approach 
to  the  fire. 

Not  for  a  moment  must  it  be  in- 
ferred that  the  visitor  in  either  case 
must  stumble  over  anything  on  his 
way  to  the  blaze.  Access  is  easy, 
though  guarded.  To  so  arrange  fur- 
niture that  one  must  bump  against 
it  is  a  crime,  but  in  rooms  that  are 
ample  this  necessity  never  exists,  and 
every  latitude  is  allowed  the  house- 
holder for  securing  not  only  all  the 
protection  she  demands  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  groups,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  all  the  originality  she  pos- 
sesses. 

In  small  rooms,  on  the  other  hand, 
approaches  to  the  fire  should  be 
left  absolutely  free.  In  ready-made 
houses  this  is  a  subject  too  often  neg- 
lected, especially  in  those  where  the 
room  is  narrow  and  the  entrance  door 
directly  faces  the  fireplace.  Groups 
of  stationary  sofas  and  chairs  sug- 
gestive of  intimacy  are  impossible 
here,  and  the  really  tactful  hostess 
never  attempts  it.  She  leaves  the 
fireplace  free  to  all,  to  those  who 
would  like  to  stand  on  her  hearth 
rug,  and  those  who  come  in  for  the 
moment  chilled.  Her  stationary  sofas 
and  chairs  she  arranges  in  protected 
places,  where  the  influence  of  the 
names  can  be  felt  without  being 
monopolized. 

The  special  treatment  of  the  hearth 
involves  a  question  in  which  no  two 
sets  of  people  are  ever  found  to  agree. 
There  must  always  be  those  who  cling 
to  their  ashes,  as  there  must  be  those 
who  insist  on  the  brightly  garnished 
hearth-stone,  some  daily  new  arrange- 


ment of  kindling  and  cut  paper  which 
makes  the  whole  affair  look  as  though 
the  jeweller  had  been  called  in  to 
assist.  There  are  those,  too,  who 
like  fire-boards  in  summer  and  those 
who  like  cut  branches,  even  pots  of 
flowers  when  the  days  grow  warm. 
No  one  rule  can  be  set  down,  nor  is 
any  universally  osberved.  To  some 
the  whole  question  must  always  re- 
main one  of  pure  affectation  about 
which  there  can  be  no  reasoning;  while 
to  others  the  only  point  worth  con- 
sidering is  one  of  the  affections. 
Human  sentiments  are  so  closely  in- 
volved with  those  who  love  the  fire- 
side that  every  latitude  in  the  way  of 
ashes  must  be  allowed.  For  it  is  the 
•fireplace  which  tells  the  whole  story  of  a 
house.  One  reads  it  in  the  kind  of 
chairs  drawn  up  to  the  blaze — the  soli- 
tary chair,  sometimes,  with  its  table 
and  lamp, — and  even  in  the  way  the 
chair  is  made  to  face.  One  sees  it  in 
the  picture  over  the  shelf,  in  the 
candles  set  out,  in  the  things  which 
one  has  chosen  to  place  on  the  m.antel, 
in  the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  in  the 
way  the  logs  are  laid,  the  tongs  and 
shovels,  the  extra  wood  or  lump  of 
ever-ready  cannel  coal.  One  knows 
at  once  whether  refinement  prevails, 
good  housekeeping,  regard  for  the 
niceties,  or  only  sham;  whether  the 
daily  intercourse  is  fed  by  sentiment, 
or  whether  the  whole  hfe  is  arid  of 
finer  touches.  And  all  this  is  true 
whatever  the  fireplace,  whether  Goth- 
ic, or  Jacobean,  oreighteenth-centurj-, 
whether  it  be  found  in  summer  camp 
or  city  house,  in  bedroom  or  in  salon. 
"Show  me  a  man's  fireplace,  and 
I  will  show  you  the  man." 
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A  FOREIGN  TOUR  AT  HOME 

By  HENRY  HOLT 


MONTEREY— C  ARM EL 

flROM  Santa  Barbara 
we  went  beside  the 
sea  to  Monterey. 
At  the  station  of 
the  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  we  were 
i  greeted  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Benefic- 
ence. He  had  written  that  we  were  to 
meet  there,  and  be  driven  next  day  for 
tea  to  his  shack  by  the  sea  at  Carmel. 
He  was  in  evening  dress,  which 
reminded  me  that  forty-five  years 
ago,  I  went  to  a  private  evening  en- 
tertainment in  a  capital  city  not  as 
far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  where  no 
one  was  in  evening  dress,  and  at  least 
one  man  lacked  a  cravat.  When  it 
came  to  the  Del  Monte  dining-room. 
I  found  the  Professor  in  a  minority, 
but  a  respectably  large  one.  It  was 
3=3 


too  late  for  me  reasonably  to  take 
the  time  to  make  myself  one  of  them; 
and  as  the  question  came  up  more 
than  once  in  California,  I  settled  it  on 
the  principle  that  a  traveller  is  not 
under  quite  the  same  responsibilities 
in  such  regards  as  a  sojourner. 

For  many  years  back,  pictures  had 
made  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  among  my 
visions  of  beauty,  and  its  architecture 
justified  at  least  the  antiquity  of  the 
impression.  It  is  in  the  wooden- 
bracketed,  trefoiied,  Gothic  style  eked 
out  with  fret  sawing,  which  was  called 
a  revival,  instead  of  a  galvanization, 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century 

But  the  grounds  were  all  that  my 
fancy  and  the  Uthographic  artists  had 
painted  them,  plus  acres  and  acres  of 
forest  and  lake,  into  which  bits  of 
garden  and  shrubbery  are  lavishly 
injected.  Immediately  around  the 
hotel  are  acres  of  flowers  and  tropical 
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verdure.  To  irrigate  all  this  (for  the 
land  goes  eight  or  nine  months  a  year 
without  rain),  and  incidentally  to 
supply  the  little  town  of  Monterey 
with  water,  were  spent,  on  a  conduit 
from  the  mountains,  we  were  told, 
two  million  dollars. 

I  did  not  suppose  that  anything 
like  Monterey  survived  outside  of  the 
tropics.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  hun- 
dred or  two  small  two-story  houses, 
plastered  outside,  and  with  wooden 
balconies  on  the  second  story.  Some 
have  no  balconies.  One  of  them,  in 
place  of  a  balcony,  has  a  big  com- 
mercial-looking sign  bearing  the  words 
"R.  L.  Stevenson  House,"  like  the  sign 
of  a  hotel,  which  indeed  it  may  be. 
for  all  I  know.  There  the  master  (is 
the  word  too  big?)  led  an  existence 
that  must  have  required  all  his  imag- 
ination and  religion  of  cheerfulness  to 
make  it  tolerable,  unless  indeed  he 
could  frequently  forsake  the  town — 
as  God  seems  to  have  done  perma- 
nently,— and  go  and  possess  his  soul 
among  the  surroundings. 

I  could  hardly  seek  for  a  grip  on 
mine,  even  through  the  more-or-less 


Monterey  Bay,  though  it 
curves  north  out  of  sight.  I  think 
the  grip  might  be  found  easier  to  the 
south,  amid  the  cypresses  which  bor- 
der the  ocean  by  the  justly  famous 
seventeen-mile  drive.  They  are  one 
of  some  half  dozen  groups  of  trees 
which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world — such  groups 
as  Burnham  Beeches  and  the  Cali- 
fornia big-tree  groves.  This  cypress 
grove  strikes  its  roots  as  far  back 
into  time  as  the  oldest  of  them,  and 
has  its  full  share  of  effects  peculiarly 
its  own.  The  grove  is  almost  a  jun- 
gle— cypress,  cypress  everjTvhere,  ap- 
parently trailing  along  the  ground,  in 
bushes,  and  in  trees  with  trunks  four 
or  five  feet  thick.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  a  "prostrate"  cy- 
press, as  there  is  a  prostrate  juniper. 
and  did  n't  bother  myself  to  get  into 
the  tangle  to  find  out.  If  what 
seemed  like  it  is  merely  parts  of  trees 
bent  or  fallen  in  the  general  tangle, 
the  effect  is  the  same — it  is  a  thicket, 
a  swamp,  if  you  please,  barring  the 
water,  of  cypress  verdure.  Little 
Pard,  who  is  an  artist  and  a  good  one. 
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and  whom  we  caught,  with  de- 
lighted surprise,  coming  out  of  that 
bath  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  who  said 
that  he  could  see  more  of  his  New 
York  friends  in  Santa  Barbara,  and 
more  of  those  he  saw,  than  in  New 
York  (and  I  believe  him) — Little 
Pard  said  we  must  get  the  govern- 
ment to  make  a  national  reservation 
of  those  cypresses;  and  I  believe  that 
too,  as  I  do  everything  he  says. 

Those  cypresses  do  such  queer 
things!  Two  of  them,  great  big 
fellows,  on  a  lovely  point  running 
out  into  the  ocean,  incline  toward 
each  other  like  the  uprights  of  the 
capital  letter  A,  but  instead  of  getting 
to  a  point  (they  are  not  the  pointed 
or  cylindrical  kind)  they  stop  at  the 
cross-piece,  and  mingle  and  spread 
their  branches  in  such  shape  that  at 
a  distance  they  show  the  form  of  a 
colossal  ostrich,  the  great  trunks  being 
the  striding  legs.  Other  trees  do 
other  queer  things  "too  numerous  to 
mention,"  especially  as  I  had  time 
to  get  only  the  general  feel  of  them. 
The  whole  grove  is  one  of  the  queer- 
est places  on  earth,  and  not  without 
beauty — -much  beauty,  if  much  beauty 
can  ever  be  queer. 

Then  if  you  go  on  by  the  rocks  and 
seals  and  beaches  and  strange  flowers, 
a  few  miles  farther,  you  will  come  to 
Carmel  Bay.     It  curves  around  some 
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half-dozen  miles,  and  on  its  southern 
arm  holds  a  beautiful  mountain,  and 
there  are  other  beautiful  mountains 
continuing  toward  and  along  the  west. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  most  beautiful  bay  I 
ever  'saw,  unless  that  is  the  bay  over 
beyond  Posilippo — which  is  more 
beautiful  than   the   Bay   of   Naples. 

We  did  not  know,  when  we  started 
on  the  seventeen-mile  drive,  that  it 
was  going  to  take  us,  in  this  strange 
new  country,  to  a  dear  old  friend — 
but  there  the  friend  was! 

The  Bay  of  Cannel  had  been  a  dear 
old  friend  ever  since  we  first  saw  it — 
just  one  day  before,  when  the  Pro- 
fessor drove  us  inland  to  his  shack, 
which  is  one  of  several  on  the  shore 
about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  between 
the  water  and  the  enterprising  village 
which  is  being  promoted  beyond  the 
wood  behind  the  shacks — some  of 
them  what  we  in  America  call  villas, — 
perhaps  because  the  Italians  made 
the  name  for  something  else. 

The  California  shack  is  rather  a 
typical  thing,  and  pervades  farm,  in- 
land village  or  even  city,  as  freely  as 
it  does  the  Cannel  shore.  It  is 
generally  of  one  story  with  roof  slop- 
ing up  from  all  four  sides,  averages 
about  twenty-five  feet  square,  has  a 
piazza  generally  recessed  along  half 
the  front,  is  apt  to  be  covered  with 
unpainted  redwood  shingles,  and  con- 
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tains  a  living-room  along  the  whole 
front,  with  bedrooms  in  the  rear. 
There  are  much  larger  (and  much 
smaller)  variations  on  this  theme, 
some  of  them  running  up  to  two 
stories  and  even  more. 

The  Professor's  living-room  had  a 
generous  fireplace,  of  course;  and 
some  nice  Oriental  things  lay  around. 
After  he  had  installed  us  there,  he 
drove  back  to  the  hotel  in  the  village, 
and  returned  bringing  with  him  Mary 
the  Interpreter,  who  writes  about  men 
and  women  and  birds  and  beasts  and 
mountains  and  deserts  so  that  God's 
making  of  them  is  felt  by  readers 
who  generally  can  hardly  feel  at  all. 

Mary  brought  with  her  a  bag  of 
cakes  of  a  kind  *'made  in  Germany," 
and  the  Professor  produced  some 
wonderful  tea,  and  piled  a  lot  of  pine 
cones  upon  the  hearth,  and  hung  the 
kettle  over  them,  and  soon  we  all 
realized  that  we  had  always  lived 
there  together,  and  always  would. 

This  being  established,  it  was  not 
irksome  to  have  to  hurry  off  to  see 
the  oldest  of  the  California  Missions, 
where  lies  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  the 
founder  of  them  all.  It  is  a  plain 
little  church,  nothing  but  nave  and 
tower,  the  bell  still  hanging  there  vis- 
ibly, with  a  quaint  outside  staircase 
leading  up  to  it.  A  buttress  or  two 
and  a  sacristy  have  been  stuck  on 
where  needed,  in  frank  independence 
of  all  canons  of  architecture.  Beside 
the  church,  there  is  nothing  left  where 
the  priests  once  were,  but  some  adobe 
ruins  which  give  but  little  idea  of  their 
former  uses.  Down  the  hill  lives  an 
old  custodian  whom,  Mary  said,  it 
would  pain  to  deliver  less  than  his 
whole  story ;  and  as  that  would  take 
fifteen  minutes,  we  had  not  time 
enough  to  risk  sending  for  him. 
Altera  is  very  sure  that  Mary  did  not 
say  this  before  I,  with  reminiscence 
of  the  ugly  interior  of  the  beautiful 
Santa  Barbara  church,  had  asked: 
**Are  not  all  Mission  church  interiors 
much  alike  ? "  The  interiors  are  ugly, 
you- see,  because  they  are  not  left  in 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  exteriors, 
but  decoration  is  attempted — crude 
counterfeits  of  marble  pilasters,  In- 


dian symbols  (not  Navajo  Indian), 
votive  offerings  and  the  other  ginger- 
bread horrors  we  all  know.  Yet  de- 
spite all  this.  Altera  says  that  Mary 
considered  my  language  profane, 
and  that  now,  although  she  still  be- 
lieves God  made  everything  else,  she 
is  uncertain  whether  He  made  me. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  my  presence  did 
not  prevent  her  telling  us  that  the 
peasants  (how  was  I  to  remember 
that  we  were  in  the  land  of  "freedom 
and  equality".?) — ^that  the  peasants 
believe  that  on  San  Carlos'  Day,  at 
midnight,  Junipero  Serra  comes  back 
to  the  church  and  says  mass.  He 
has  disappointed  the  congregation 
sometimes,  but  they  always  decorate 
the  church  and  wait  for  him.  Mary 
told  us  that  she  waited  with  them 
once,  but  even  to  her  he  did  not  come. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she  is  right. 
I  think  it  possible  that  he  was  there, 
though  she  did  not  see  him.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  said  mass,  but  yet, 
that  if  his  successor  said  it,  Junipero, 
considering  the  needs  of  the  people, 
approved.  I  even  go  so  far  as  to 
suspect  that  when  Mary  is  at  Carmel, 
Junipero  is  very  apt,  now  and  then, 
to  be  there,  too,  and — without  her 
knowing  it — to  help  her  interpret 
many  things. 

Since  then,  a  letter  from  Mary 
contradicts  one  or  two  things  I  had 
written.     She  says: 

There  are  two  traditions  as  to  the  time 
when  Father  Serra  comes  back  to  the  Mis- 
sion Carmelo,  one  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
Christmas  Day;  the  other  that  it  is  the  eve 
of  San  Carlos'  Day  (Nov.  9th).  I  know 
this  latter  is  the  correct  date;  for  I  was 
there  and  saw  him  come  back.  The  church 
was  all  decorated  in  honor  of  the  feast  of 
San  Carlos,  upon  which  day  all  the  Indians 
who  are  left,  and  all  those  who  have  Indian 
blood  in  them,  resort  to  the  Mission  to  a 
special  service.  From  the  little  portable 
altar  of  San  Carlos,  which  stood  directly 
in  front  of  the  chancel,  evergreen  crosses 
stretched  away  along  the  dim-lit  sides,  and 
by  the  light  of  Machado's  one  lantern,  we 
saw,  just  at  the  midnight  hour,  a  change 
and  a  flicker  pass  before  the  high  altar. 
Outside,  a  sea  wind  came  up  with  a  scud 
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of  flying  cloud  across  the  moon,  and  the  California  when  the  State  came  into 

great  door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  the  our  possession,   and  in  the   Presidio 

shrubs  that  grow  on  the  north  buttresses  (where  we  have  a  garrison),  on  the 

scraped  softly  on  the  roof  with  a  swish  of  hill  Overlooking  the  bay,   is  built  a 


shufPing  moccasins — and  nobody  who  was 
present  on  that  occasion  denies  that  Padre 
Serra  came  back. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  No- 
vember gth  is  the  proper  date  is  that  the 
tradition  rose  from  the  fact  that  Father 
Serra  promised,  shortly  before  his  death, 
to  hold  one  hundred  masses  in  honor  of  the 
patron  of  the  Mission,  and  as  the  good 
Padre  never  broke  his  word,  he  had  to  go  on 
commg  back  after  he  was  dead,  and  though 
the  hundred  years  were  up  in  1884,  he 
seems  to  have  got  in  the  habit  of  it.  As 
Father  Serra  died  in  August,  it  seemed 
more  than  likely  that  the  nearer  date  of 
San  Carlos  was  in  his  mind,  and  this  is  all 
as  true  as  that  Charlotte  kissed  tbe  relic 
of  San  Carlos  the  next  day  at  the  tail  end 
of  a  procession  of  Indians,  Portuguese, 
Mexicans  and  half-breeds." 

The  next  afternoon  we  walked 
through  the  beautiful  Del  Monte 
grounds  south  to  the  big  bath-house 
and  casino  on  the  shore,  and  thence 
a  quarter  of  a  mite  or  more,  on  a  broad 
board  walk,  for  a  second  visit  to 
Monterey.  This  Monterey  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  city  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  took,  in  Mexico,  near  the 
Gulf.     Ours  was  the  old  Capita!  of 


pedestal  for  a  monument  to  Commo- 
dore Sloat,  who  first  raised  the  flag 
over  our  new  possession,  with  its 
tuisuspected  wealth  of  gold.  On  that 
hill,  too,  is  a  monument  erected  by 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  to  Junipero 
Serra.  He  is  represented  in  his  friar's 
costume,  standing  in  a  boat,  with  one 
hand  raised  in  benediction.  Some 
iconoclast,  who  perhaps  objected  to 
the  papistical  attitude,  has  broken 
off  the  fingers. 

The  ball-room  of  the  Del  Monte 
was,  for  the  time  being,  turned  into 
a  gallery  of  pictures  by  California 
artists.  I  was  struck  by  some  really 
poetic  aspects  of  San  Francisco  after 
the  earthquake,  rendered  by  Peters, 
who,  I  was  told,  readily  sells  most  of 
his  pictures  in  London.  In  New 
York  very  few  people  know  anything 
about  him.  And  there  was,  by  Ca- 
dinasso,  an  avenue  of  tall,  irregular  eu- 
calyptus trees,  massive  but  broken 
and  rugged,  softened  but  magnified 
by.  mist,  which  completed  that  pro- 
tean tree's  conquest  of  Altera.  There 
were  also  some  impressive  photo- 
graphs by  Curtis  (not  a  Califomian, 
but  Hving  farther  up  the  coast)  of 
Indians  and  soldiers  and  frontie 
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and  shacks  on  the  desert  and  in  the 
mountains,  and  Rembrandt-like  in- 
teriors of  camps  and  huts.  Keith 
was  not  in  this  exhibition;  but  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  add  to  my  growing 
impression  that  this  coast  is  getting 
very  independent  of  ours. 

The  Del  Monte  is  a  good  hotel, 
as  are  all  the  California  hostelries 
of  the  better  class,  but  I  had  one 
experience  there  which,  in  the  light 
of  later  ones,  grew  significant.  I 
wanted  to  send  a  telegram.  The 
operator  was  out  but  would  be  back 
in  an  hour.  An  hour  passed — two 
hours;  no  operator.  The  clerk  said: 
*'  Pretty  much  everybody  around  here 
is  asleep  at  this  time  of  day."  In 
the  evening  I  wanted  to  learn  if  my 
telegram  had  been  delivered  at  its 
destination.  No  operator,  though  it 
was  within  regular  hours.  There 
were  two  telegraph  offices  in  the 
hotel.  I  had  a  somewhat  similar 
experience  with  the  other. 

We  went  to  San  Francisco  by  Santa 
Cruz,  at  the  north  end  of  Monterey 
Bay — a,  watering-place  where  they 
were  building  a  magnificent  casino 
and  bath-house.  We  reached  San 
Francisco  about  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning — hours  late,  as  was 
every  train  I  took  in  California. 
These  were  among  the  experiences 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
More  will  be  set  down  later.  The 
trains  had  already  killed  over  twenty 
of  the  poor  "Shriners'*  who  had 
started  homeward  from  Los  Angeles; 
and  in  our  short  California  joumey- 
ings  we  had  waited  for  a  train  delayed 
by  one  which  had  killed  three  or  four 
people  up  the  road;  and  the  delayed 
one,  which  passed  us  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards,  killed  a  few  more 
later. 

CALIFORNIA'S   UNIVERSITIES 

Our  first  day  in  San  Francisco  was 
spent  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away, 
at  Palo  Alto — if  the  Hibernianism  be 
permitted.  The  dear  Professor  (oi 
rather  exemplar)  of  Beneficence  met 
us  at  the  station,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  we  entered, 


through  a  beautiful  stone  portal, 
the  palm-bordered  avenue  leading, 
for  perhaps  a  mile,  to  the  stately 
group  of  buildings  housing  Leland 
University.  Before  the  earthquake, 
this  group  was  entered  under  a  great 
arch,  whose  remaining  piers  are  now 
roofed  in  Mission  style,  and  serve  as 
a  pair  of  massive  gate  posts.  This 
arch  had  been  built  higher  than 
Richardson  designed  it,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  mistakes 
touching  which  some  peculiar  com- 
ments will  be  quoted  later. 

Far  behind  the  piers,  over  some 
buildings  low  only  in  comparison, 
rises  the  great  facade  of  the  church, 
with  its  mosaics  that  remind  one 
of  the  glittering  front  of  San  Marco. 
The  massive  tower,  that  had  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  is  down — a  retribution, 
President  Jordan  wrote  me,  for  put- 
ting a  Gothic  tower  on  a  Romanesque 
church.  The  theme  was  taken  up  by 
the  wife  of  a  Har\^ard  professor,  who 
said  that  evidently  when  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford reached  the  other  world,  she 
realized  some  of  her  mistakes  in  this 
one,  and  asked  God  to  obliterate  them. 

Well,  it  was,  and  even  now  is,  a 
great  group  of  buildings.  Starting 
with  Aladdin-like  wealth  at  command, 
the  university  rose,  like  his  palace, 
us  a  unit,  not  piecemeal.  Richardson 
had  the  main  combination  sketched 
out,  though  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  buildings  are 
a  collection  of  cloistered  quadrangles, 
the  fourth  .^ide  sometimes  lacking, 
and  are  connected  by  continuations 
of  the  cloisters.  The  spaces  are  so 
great  that  the  length  of  these  cloisters 
actually  amounts  to  miles.  This  uni- 
fied group  contains,  besides  its  point 
of  emphasis — the  church  aforesaid, — 
the  library,  administrative  offices, 
teachers'  studies,  and  most  of  the 
laboratories  and  halls  of  assembly 
and  instruction.  In  addition  to  this 
central  group  are  a  much  newer  li- 
brary building  nearly  destroyed,  a 
museum,  and  some  dormitories  and 
residences  of  the  officers — outlying 
but  symmetrically  placed  (except 
when  too  remote  to  effect  the  general 
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scheme).  A  little  west  of  the  impres- 
sive entrance  avenue,  and  concealed 
from  it  by  the  grove,  is  a  mauso- 
leum containing  the  earthly  remains 
of  the  Stanford  family. 

We  had  no  time  for  the  details  of 
a  scheme  so  immense.  I  remember 
a  passing  impression  of  good  bronze 
doors  on  the  church,  of  a  good  though 
rather  cold  galleried  hall  where  social 
functions  are  held,  and  of  a  window 
in  the  library  copying  Holman  Hunt's 
"Light  of  the  World"  in  which,  at 
my  distance  in  passing,  the  most 
noticeable  thing  was  the  effect  of 
actual  illumination  from  the  lantern 
of  transparent  glass  beside  the  dark 
and  relatively  opaque  glass  of  the 
robes. 

The  university  stands  in  a  plain. 
The  "campus"  is  practically  illimita- 
ble, being  the  great  ranch  devoted 
by  Senator  Stanford  to  his  race-horses 
and  agricultural  amusements  gener- 
ally. If  it  turns  out  as  favorable  to 
the  coltish  creatures  now  under  train- 
ing there,  as  it  did  to  their  equine 
predecessors,  the  end  of  California's 
troubles  will  be  on  the  horizon. 

The  grounds  contain  a  wealth  of 
the  glorious  California  gardens,  and 
many  interesting  trees,  including  a 
cork  tree  which,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, the  Professor  told  us  he  believed 
to  be  indigenous,  yet  which  was,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  unique.  Much  like 
the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  is  that  of  the 
live  oak.  The  President's  allotment 
contains    some    splendid    specimens 


which  illustrated  to  us  the  ways  of  the 
California  woodpecker.  That  enter- 
taining and  forehanded  bird,  when  he 
has  made  a  hole  in  the  bark  large 
enough  to  suit  him,  sticks  an  acorn 
in  it,  A  large  portion  of  these  trees 
was  bossed  with  them.  But  the 
trunks  are  not,  as  they  appear,  mere 
granaries,  but  are  breeding  farms. 
In  time  a  worm  appears  in  each  acorn, 
and  then  the  woodpecker  or  some 
other  woodpecker  has  a  tidbit.  I 
hope  he  finds  it  ■worth  the  trouble, 
and  does  not  manage  it  merely  as  an 
automaton,  and  especially  that  the  so- 
cialistic quality  of  his  work  is  justified. 
But  I  fear  that  his  meat  costs  him 
relatively  more  than  does  that  of  his 
human  colleague,  who  also  breeds  his 
fellow-creatures  to  their  death  for  his 
own  advantage — even  more  than  it 
would  cost  man,  had  he  yet  risen 
to  the  possibility  of  producing  it  with 
so  little  thought  of  self.  As  a  meat- 
eater,  though,  I  participate  while  I 
decry:  at  this  stage  of  evolution  our 
efficiency  seems  to  depend  on  it. 

Besides  the  decorations  to  the  Le- 
land  Stanford  grounds,  made  by 
the  flowers,  the  bossed  oaks  and  other 
trees,  are  a  few  bits  of  statuary 
touching  which  an  understanding  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  reached  in 
the  alleged  interview  between  God 
and  Mrs.  Stanford. 

A  lunch  at  the  home  of  a  friend 
on  the  grounds  illustrated  what  this 
trip  was  constantly  illustrating — the 
identity  of  ways  west  and  east,  with 
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just  variety  enough,  through  variety 
in  local  facilities,  to  add  spice. 

This  "remote"  institution  has  a 
latter  endowment  than  any  other 
American  university.  Next,  in  order, 
come  Columbia,  Harvard,  Cornell. 
Yale  and  Princeton.  In  annual  yield 
of  their  properties,  however,  the 
order  is  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Yale,  Lelaud  Stanford,  Princeton.  In 
the  pay  of  their  full  professors.  Har- 
vard standshighest,  and  Stanford  next. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  we  were  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. There  could  hardly  be  a  greater 
contrast  between  two  establishments 
for  kindred  purposes.  I  understand, 
however,  that  the  kindred  purposes 
are  pretty  well  differentiated— that 
Natural  Science  leads  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, and  the  Humanities  at  Berkeley. 
By  the  way,  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
ever  heard  "the  Humanities"  defined, 
though  of  course  one  often  hears 
them  enumerated.  How  would  sub- 
jects of  human  creation  do  for  a  defi- 


nition? It  clearly  indicates  the  con- 
flict as  to  the  superiority  between 
them  and  the  "Natural  Sciences,"  as 
between  "the  works  of  man"  and 
"the  works  of  God";or,  to  show  other 
sides  of  the  respective  shields,  between 
thinking  Man  and  brute  Nature;  or, 
so  on,  ad  infinitunt.  one  appearing 
brighter  when  one  pair  of  aspects  is 
contrasted,  and  the  other  appearing 
brighter  as  the  next  pair  is  brought 
into  view.  My  latest  impression  on 
the  subject  was  in  mentally  comparing 
the  reposeful  idealistic  face  of  a  Berke- 
ley professor  of  one  of  the  Humanities, 
whom  we  met  in  the  Yo Semite,  with 
the  abiding  impression  I  have  carried 
for  a  year,  of  the  strong,  penetrative 
and  effective  faces  of  the  groups  of 
alumni  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School 
whom  I  noticed  at  last  Commencement. 
But  to  return  to  Berkeley  compared 
with  Leland  Stanford,  Stanford  is 
oi^anically  mapped  out  on  a  plain, 
Berkeley  is  tumbled  in  almost  at  hap- 
hazard on  rolling  ground  which  has 
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barely  enough  level  spaces  here  and 
there  for  the  buildings;  Berkeley  has, 
running  through  the  grounds,  little 
wooded  canyons,  and  if  I  remember 
rightly,  brooks ;  Stanford  would 
hardly  give  water  a  chance  to  run 
down  hill.  Stanford  riots  in  formal 
gardening;  Berkeley  glories  in  un- 
tamed Nature,  or  at  least  in  Nature 
tamed  only  far  enough  to  help  prac- 
tical uses,  Stanford,  with  its  univer- 
sal yellow  building-stone,  being  what 
Altera  calls  "too  glaring"  to  be  sure 
of  approval  by  her  and  other  supe- 
rior persons,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  architectural  glories  of  the  earth ; 
while  Berkeley's  buildings  have  all 
colors  that  brick  and  wood  can  take. 
largely  veiled  by  foliage,  and  no  ar- 
chitecture, unless  that  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  that  rises  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  glory.  Stanford's  chief  struc- 
tures illustrate  the  ideas  of  the  last 
half-dozen  centuries  worked  over  in 
Boston;  Berkeley's  chief  structure  is 
a  motive  o\-er  two  thousand  years 
old.  The  Stanford  schemes  are  all 
wrought  out  in  stone;  the  Berkeley 
theatre,  in  plaster.  At  Stanford  the 
names  oftenest  heard  would  probably 


be  Spencer  and  Darwin;  at  Berkeley, 
Sophocles  and  ^schylus. 

The  total  impression  left  by  Berke- 
ley is  that  of  the  self-denjnng  struggle 
that  true  education  has  long  had  to 
make  in  a  world  given  over  to  baser 
interests,  while  the  impression  left  by 
Stanford  is  one  of  magnificence — per- 
haps the  greatest  magnificence  yet 
shown  through  the  new  tendency  of 
the  powers  of  that  practical  world  to 
ally  themselves  with  education,  and 
to  their  own  greater  development. 

Through  all  the  wonderful  interests 
and  distractions  of  this  long  journey, 
my  face  had  been  turned  toward  Berk- 
eley as  a  shrine:  in  its  library  hangs 
the  principal  portrait  of  Sill  (who  was 
a  professor  there),  whom  I  began  to 
love,  as  boys  can.  at  Yale,  and  whose 
genius  we  all  gloried  in  even  then.  The 
portrait  is  spoiled  by  an  opaque  brown 
color,  probably  bad  pigments,  which 
pervaded  the  land  at  that  time — one  of 
the  new  benefactions  of  coal  oil?  The 
portrait  being  as  it  was.  the  emotions 
before  the  shrine  were — what  I  have 
long  suspected  emotions  generally  are 
when  premeditatedly  sought  in  special 
circumstances  and  surroundings. 
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THE  LOVE  OP  GOD 


OW  strange  it  is 
that  what  is  often 
the  latest  reward 
of  the  toiler  after 
holiness,  the  ex- 
treme solace  of  the 
outwearied  saint, 
shotdd  be  too  often 
made  the  first  irksome  article  of  a 
childish  creed!  To  tell  a  child  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  love  God  better  than 
father  or  mother,  sisters  and  brothers, 
better  than  play,  or  stories,  or  food, 
or  toys — ^what  a  monstrous  thing  is 
that!  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
make  religion  into  a  dreary  and  dark- 
ling shadow,  that  haunt  the  path 
of  the  innocent.  The  child's  love  is 
all  for  tangible,  audible,  and  visible 
things.  Love  for  him  means  kind 
words  and  smiling  looks,  ready  com- 
fort and  lavished  kisses;  the  child 
does  not  even  love  things  for  being 
beautiful,  but  for  being  what  they 
are — curious,  characteristic,  interest- 
ing. He  loves  the  odd  frowsy  smell 
of  the  shut-up  attic,  the  bright  ugly 
ornaments  of  the  chimney-piece,  the 
dirt  of  the  street.  He  has  no  sense  of 
critical  taste.  Besides,  words  mean 
so  little  to  him,  or  even  bear  odd, 
fantastic  associations,  which  no  one 
can  divine,  and  which  he  himself  is 
unable  to  express;  he  has  no  notion  of 
an  abstract,  essential,  spiritual  thing, 
apart  from  what  is  actual  to  his  senses. 
And  then  into  this  little  concrete 
mind,  so  full  of  small  definite  images, 
so  faltering  and  frail,  is  thrust  this 


vast,  remote  notion — that  he  is  bound 
to  love  something  hidden  and  terrible, 
something  that  looks  at  him  from  the 
blank  sky  when  he  is  alone  among  the 
garden-beds,  something  which  haunts 
empty  rooms  and  the  dark  brake  of 
the  woodland.  Moreover,  a  child, 
with  its  preternatural  sensitiveness 
to  pain,  its  bewildered  terror  of  pun- 
ishment, learns,  side  by  side  with  this, 
that  the  God  whom  he  is  to  love  thus 
tenderly  is  the  God  who  lays  about 
Him  so  fiercely  in  the  Old  Testament, 
slaying  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
merciless,  harsh,  inflicting  the  irre- 
parable stroke  of  death,  where  a  man 
wotild  be  concerned  with  desiring 
amendment  more  than  vengeance. 
The  simple  questions  with  which  the 
man  Friday  poses  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  to  which  he  receives  so  ponderous 
an  answer,  are  the  questions  which 
naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  any 
thoughtful  child.  Why,  if  God  be  so 
kind  and  loving,  does  He  not  make 
an  end  of  evil  at  once?  Yet,  because 
such  questions  are  unanswerable  by 
the  wisest,  the  child  is,  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  education,  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  wicked  if  he  questions 
what  he  is  taught.  How  many 
children  will  persevere,  in  the  inno- 
cent scepticism  which  is  so  natural 
and  so  desirable,  under  a  sense  of 
disapproval? 

One  of  my  own  earliest  experi- 
ences in  the  ugly  path  of  religious 
gloom  was  that  I  recognised  quite 
clearly  to  myself  that  I  did  not  love 
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God  at  all.  I  did  not  know  Him,  I 
had  no  reason  to  think  Him  kind;  He 
was  angry  with  me,  I  gathered,  if  I 
was  ill-tempered  and  untruthful.  I 
was  well  enough  aware  by  childish 
instinct  that  my  mother  did  not  cease 
to  love  me  when  I  was  naughty,  but 
I  could  not  tell  about  God.  And  yet 
I  knew  that,  with  His  terrible  power 
of  knowing  everything,  He  was  well 
aware  that  I  did  not  love  Him.  It 
was  best  to  forget  about  Him  as  much 
as  possible,  for  it  spoiled  one's  pleasure 
to  think  about  it.  All  the  little 
amusements  and  idle  businesses  that 
were  so  dear  to  me,  He  probably  dis- 
approved of  them  all,  and  was  only 
satisfied  when  I  was  safe  at  my  lessons 
or  immured  in  church.  Sunday  was 
the  sort  of  day  He  liked,  and  how  I 
detested  it! — ^the  toys  put  away,  little 
ugly  books  about  the  Holy  Land  to 
read,  an  air  of  deep  dreariness  about 
it  all.  Thus  does  religion  become  a 
weariness  from  the  outset. 

How  slowly,  and  after  what  strange 
experience,  by  what  infinite  delay  of 
deduction,  does  the  love  of  God  dawn 
upon  the  soul!  Even  then  how  faint 
and  subtle  an  essence  it  is!  In  deep 
anxiety,  under  unbearable  strain,  in 
the  grip  of  a  dilemma  of  which  either 
issue  seems  intolerable,  in  weariness 
of  life,  in  hours  of  flagging  vitality, 
the  mighty  tide  begins  to  flow  strongly 
and  tranquilly  into  the  soul.  One 
did  not  make  oneself;  one  did  not 
make  one's  sorrows,  even  when  they 
arose  from  one's  own  weakness  and 
perversity.  There  was  a  meaning,  a 
significance  about  it  all;  one  was 
indeed  on  pilgrimage ;  and  then  comes 
the  running  to  the  Father's  knee,  and 
the  casting  oneself  in  utter  and  broken 
weakness  upon  the  one  Heart  that 
understands  perfectly  and  utterly, 
and  which  does,  which  must,  desire 
the  best  and  truest.  **Give  me  cour- 
age, hope,  confidence/*  says  the  deso- 
late soul. 

I  can  endure  Thy  bitterest  decrees, 
If  certain  of  Thy  love. 

How  would  one  amend  all  this  if 
one  had  the  power?  Alas!  it  could 
only  be  by  silencing  all  stupid  and 


clumsy  poeple,  all  rigid  parents,  all 
diplomatic   priests,    all   the   horrible 
natures  who  iick  their  lips  with  a 
fierce  zest  over  the  pains  that  befall 
the  men  with  whom  they  do  not  agree. 
I  would  teach  a  child,  in  defiance  even 
of  reason,  that  God  is  the  one  Pow- 
er  that    U)ves  and  understands  him 
through  thick  and  thin ;  that  He  pun- 
ishes with  anguish  and  sorrow ;  that  He 
exults  in  forgiveness  and  mercy;  that 
He   rejoices   in  innocent   happiness; 
that  He  loves  courage,  and  brightness, 
and  kindness,  and  cheerful  self-sacri- 
fice; that  things  mean,  and  vile,  and 
impure,  and  cruel,  are  things  that  He 
does  not  love  to  punish,  but  sad  and 
soiling  stains  that  He  beholds  with 
shame  and  tears.     This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  Gospel  teaching  about  God, 
impossible  only  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  our  hearts.     But  if  it  were 
possible,  a  child  might  grow  to  feel 
about  sin,  not  that  it  was  a  horrible 
and  unpardonable  failure,  a  thing  to 
afflict    oneself    drearily    about,    but 
that  it  was  rather  a  thing  which,  when 
once  spumed,   however  humiliating, 
could  minister  to  progress,  in  a  way 
in  which  untroubled  happiness  could 
not   operate — ^to   be   forgotten,    per- 
haps, but  certainly  to  be  forgiven; 
a  privilege  rather  than  a  hindrance, 
a  gate  rather  than  a  barrier;  a  shadow 
upon  the  path,  out  of  which  one  would 
pass,  with  such  speed  as  one  might, 
into  the  blitheness  of  the  free  air  and 
the  warm  sun.     I  remember  a  terrible 
lecture  which  I  heard  as  a  little  be- 
wildered boy  at  school,  anxious  to  do 
right,  terrified  of  oppression,  and  cold- 
ness, and  evil  alike ;  given  by  a  wor- 
thy Evangelical  clergyman,  with  large 
spectacles,  and  a  hollow  voice,  and  a 
great  relish  for  spiritual  terrors.     The 
subject  was  **the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,"  a  proposition  which  I  now  see 
to  be  as  true  as  if  one  lectured  on  the 
exceeding  carnality  of  flesh.     But  the 
lecture   spoke    of    the  horrible   and 
filthy  corruption  of  the  human  heart, 
its  determined  delight  in  wallowing  in 
evil,  its  desperate  wickedness.     I  be- 
lieved it,  dully  and  hopelessly,  as  a 
boy  believes  what  is  told  him  by  a 
voluble  elderly  person  of  obvious  re- 
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spectability.  But  what  a  detestable 
theory  of  life,  what  an  ugly  picture 
of  divine  incompetence ! 

Of  course  there  are  abundance  of 
facts  in  the  world  which  look  like 
anything  but  love — the  ruthless  and 
merciless  punishment  of  carelessness 
and  ignorance,  the  dark  laws  of 
heredity,  the  wastefulness  and  cruelty 
of  disease,  the  dismal  acquiescence  of 
stupid,  healthy,  virtuous  persons, 
without  sympathy  or  imagination,  in 
the  hardships  which  they  were  strong 
enough  to  bear  unscathed.  One  of 
the  prime  terrors  of  religion  is  the 
thought  of  the  heavy-handed,  unin- 
telligent, tiresome  men  who  would 
make  it  a  monopoly  if  they  could,  and 
bear  it  triumphantly  away  from  the 
hands  of  modest,  humble,  quiet,  and 
tender-hearted  people,  chiding  them 
as  nebulous  optimists. 

Who  are  the  people  in  this  short  life 
of  ours  whom  one  remembers  with  deep 
and  abiding  gratitude?  Not  those 
who  have  rebuked,  and  punished,  and 
satirised,  and  humiliated  us — strik- 
ing down  the  stricken,  and  flattening 
the  prostrate — but  the  people  who 
have  been  patient  with  us,  and  kind; 
who  have  believed  iu  us,  and  com- 
forted us,  and  welcomed  us,  and  for- 
given us  everything;  who  have  given 
us  largely  of  their  love,  who  have  lent 
without  requiring  repayment,  who 
have  given  us  emotional  rather  than 
prudential  reasons;  who  have  cared 
for  us,  not  as  a  duty  but  by  some 
divine  instinct;  who  have  made  end- 
less excuses  for  us,  believing  that  the 
true  self  was  there  and  would  emerge ; 
who  have  pardoned  our  misdeeds  and 
forgotten  our  meannesses. 

This  is  what  I  would  believe  of 
God — that  He  is  not  our  censorious 
and  severe  critic,  but  our  champion 
and  lover,  not  loving  us  in  spite  of 
what  we  are,  but  because  of  what  we 
are ;  who  in  the  days  of  our  strength 
rejoices  in  our  joy,  and  docs  not  wish 
to  overshadow  it,  like  the  conscien- 
tious human  mentor,  with  considera- 
tions that  we  must  yet  be  withered 
like  grass;  and  who,  when  the  youth- 
ful ebullience  dies  away,  and  the 
spring  grows  weak,  and  we  wonder 


why  the  zest  has  died  out  of  simple 
pleasures,  out  of  agreeable  noise  and 
stir,  is  still  with  us,  reminding  us  that 
the  wisdom  we  are  painfully  and 
surely  gaining  is  a  deeper  and  more 
lasting  quality  than  even  the  hot 
impulses  of  youth. 

Once  in  my  life  have  I  conceived 
what  might  have  been,  if  I  had  had 
the  skill  to  paint  it,  an  immortal 
picture.  It  was  thus:  I  was  at- 
tending a  Christmas  morning  service 
in  a  big  parish  church.  I  was  in  a 
pew  facing  east;  close  to  me,  in  a 
transept,  in  a  pew  facing  sideways, 
there  sat  a  little  old  woman,  who  had 
hurried  in  just  before  the  service 
began.  She  was  a  widow,  living,  I 
afterwards  learnt,  in  an  almshouse 
hard  by.  She  was  old  and  feeble, 
very  poor,  and  her  life  had  been  a 
series  of  calamities,  relieved  upon  a 
background  of  the  hardest  and  hum- 
blest drudgery.  She  had  lost  her 
husband  years  ago  by  a  painful  and 
terrible  illness.  She  had  lost  her 
children  one  by  one ;  she  was  alone  in 
the  world,  save  for  a  few  distant  and 
indifferent  relatives.  To  get  into  the 
almshouse  had  been  for  her  a  stroke 
of  incredible  and  inconceivable  good 
fortune.  She  had  a  single  room,  with 
a  tiny  kitchen  off  it.  She  had  very 
little  to  say  for  herself;  she  could 
hardly  read.  No  one  took  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  her;  but  she  was  a 
kindly,  gallant,  unselfish  old  soul, 
always  ready  to  bear  a  hand,  full  of 
gratitude  for  the  kindnesses  she  had 
received — and  God  alone  knows  how 
few  they  had  been. 

She  had  a  small,  ugly,  homely  face, 
withered  and  gnarled  hands;  and  she 
was  dressed  that  day  in  a  little  old 
bonnet  of  unheard-of  age,  and  in 
dingy,  frowsy  black  clothes,  shiny 
and  creased,  that  came  out  of  their 
box  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  a 
year. 

But  this  morning  she  was  in  a  festal 
mood.  She  had  tidied  up  her  little 
room;  she  was  going  to  have  a  bit  of 
meat  for  her  dinner,  given  her  by  a 
neighbour.  She  had  been  sent  a 
Christmas  card  that  morning,  and 
had  pored  over  it  with  delight.     She 
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liked  the  stir  and  company  of  the 
church,  and  the  cheerful  air  of  the 
hollyberries.  She  held  her  book  up 
before  her,  though  I  do  not  suppose 
she  was  even  at  the  right  page.  She 
kept  up  a  little  faint  cracked  singing 
in  her  thin  old  voice ;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  hymn  **  Hark,  the  herald 
angels  sing,'*  which  she  had  always 
known  from  childhood,  she  lifted  up 
her  head  and  sang  more  courageously : 

Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies! 
With  the  angelic  host  proclaim, 
Christ  is  bom  in  Bethlehem! 

It  was  then  that  I  had  my  vision. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  at  the  sight 
of  the  wrinkled  face  and  the  sound  of 
the  plaintive  uplifted  voice,  singing 
such  words,  a  sudden  mist  of  tears 
came  over  my  eyes.  Then  I  saw 
that  close  behind  the  old  dame  there, 
stood  a  very  young  and  beautiful  man. 
I  could  see  the  fresh  curling  hair 
thrown  back  from  the  clear  brow. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  dim  robe,  of  an 
opalescent  hue  and  misty  texture,  and 
his  hands  were  clasped  together.  It 
seemed  that  he  sang  too ;  but  his  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  old  woman  with  a 
look,  half  of  tender  amusement,  and 
half  of  unutterable  lovingness.  The 
angelic  host!  This  was  one  of  that 
bright  company  indeed,  going  about 
the  Father's  business,  bringing  a  joy- 
ful peace  into  the  hearts  of  those 
among  whom  he  moved.  And  of  all 
the  worshippers  in  that  crowded 
church  he  had  singled  out  the  hum- 
blest and  simplest  for  his  friend  and 
sister.  I  saw  no  more  that  day,  for 
the  lines  of  that  presence  faded  out 
upon  the  air  in  the  gleams  of  the 
frosty  sunshine  that  came  and  went 
among  the  pillars.  But  if  I  could 
have  painted  the  scene — the  pure,  un- 
troubled face  so  close  to  the  old,  worn 
features,  the  robes  of  light  side  by 
side  with  the  dingy  human  vesture — 
it  would  be  a  picture  that  no  living 
eye  that  had  rested  on  it  should 
forget. 

Alas  that  one  cannot  live  in  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  like  these!  As 
life  goes  on,  and  as  we  begin  perhaps 
to  grow  a  little  nearer  to  God  by 


faith,  we  are  confronted  in  our  own 
lives,  or  in  the  life  of  one  very  near  us, 
by  some  intolerable  and  shameful 
catastrophe.  A  careless  sin  makes 
havoc  of  a  life,  and  shadows  a  home 
with  shame;  or  some  generous  and 
unselfish  nature,  useful,  beneficent,  ur- 
gently needed,  is  struck  down  with  a 
painful  and  hopeless  malady.  This, 
too,  we  say  to  ourselves,  must  come 
from  God:  He  might  have  prevented 
it  if  He  had  so  willed.  What  are  we 
to  make  of  it?  How  are  we  to  trans- 
late into  terms  of  love  what  seems 
like  an  act  of  tyrannous  indifference, 
or  deliberate  cruelty?  Then,  I  think, 
it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  we* 
can  never  know  exactly  the  conditions 
of  any  other  human  soul.  How  little 
we  know  of  our  own!  How  little  we 
could  explain  our  case  to  another  even 
if  we  Were  utterly  sincere !  The  weak- 
nesses of  our  nature  are  often,  very 
tenderly  I  would  believe,  hidden  from 
us;  we  think  ourselves  sensitive  and 
weak,  when  in  reality  we  are  armed 
with  a  stubborn  breastplate  of  com- 
placency and  pride ;  or  we  think  our- 
selves strong,  only  because  the  blows 
of  circumstance  have  been  spared  us. 
The  more  one  knows  of  the  most 
afflicted  lives,  the  more  often  the  con- 
viction flashes  across  us  that  the 
affliction  is  not  a  wanton  outrage, 
but  a  delicately  adjusted  treatment. 
I  remember  that  once  to  a  friend 
of  mine  was  sent  a  rare  plant,  which 
he  set  in  a  big  flower-pot,  close  to  a 
fountain-basin.  It  never  throve;  it 
lived  indeed,  putting  out  in  the  spring 
a  delicate  stunted  foliage,  though  my 
friend,  who  was  a  careful  gardener, 
could  never  divine  what  ailed  it.  He 
was  away  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
day  after  he  was  gone  the  flower-pot 
was  broken  by  a  careless  garden-boy, 
who  wheeled  a  barrow  roughly  past 
it;  the  plant,  earth  and  all,  fell  into 
the  water;  the  boy  removed  the 
broken  pieces  of  the  pot,  and  seeing 
that  the  plant  had  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  little  pool,  never  troubled  his 
head  to  fish  it  out.  When  my  friend 
returned,  he  noticed  one  day  in  the 
fountain  a  new  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  some  unknown  plant.     He  made 
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careful  inquiries  and  found  out  what 
had  happened.  It  then  came  out  that 
the  plant  was  in  reality  a  water-plant, 
and  that  it  .had  pined  away  in  the 
stifling  air  for  want  of  nourishment, 
perhaps  dimly  longing  for  the  fresh 
bed  of  the  pool. 

Even  so  has  it  been,  times  without 
number,  with  some  starving  and 
thirsty  soul,  that  has  gone  on  feebly 
trying  to  live  a  maimed  life,  shut  up 
in  itself,  ailing,  feeble.  There  has 
descended  upon  it  what  looks  at  first 
sight  like  a  calamity,  some  affliction 
unaccountable  and  irreparable;  and 
then  it  proves  that  this  was  the  one 
thing  needed ;  that  sorrow  has  brought 
out  some  latent  unselfishness,  or 
suffering  energised  some  unused  fac- 
ulty of  strength  and  patience. 

But  even  if  it  is  not  so,  if  we  can- 
not trace  in  our  own  lives  or  the  lives 
of  others  {he  beneficent  influence  of 
suffering,  we  can  always  take  refuge 
in  one  thought:  We  can  see  that 
the  one  mighty  and  transforming 
power  on  earth  is  the  power  of  love ; 
we  see  people  make  sacrifices^-not 
momentary  sacrifices,  but  lifelong 
patient  renunciations — for  the  sake  of 
one  whom  they  love;  we  see  a  great 
and  passionate  affection  touch  into 
being  a  whole  range  of  unsuspected 
powers;  we  see  men  and  women 
utterly  unconscious  of  pain  and 
weariness,  utterly  unaware  that  they 
are  acting  without  a  thought  of  self, 
if  they  can.  but  soothe  the  pain  of 
one  dear  to  them,  or  win  a  sipile 
from  beloved  lips;  it  is  not  that 
the  selfishness,  the  indolence,  is  not 
there,  but  it  is  all  borne  away  upon 
a  mighty  stream,  as  the  river-wrack 
spins  upon  the  rising  flood. 

If  then  this  marvellous,  this  amaz- 
ing  power  of  love,  can  cause  men 
to  make,  with  joy  and  gladness, 
sacrifices  of  which  in  their  love- 
less days  they  would  have  deemed 
themselves  and  confessed  themselves 
wholly  incapable,  can  we  not  feel 
with  confidence  that  the  power 
which  lies  thus  deepest  in  the  heart 
of  the  world  lies  also  deepest  in  the 
heart  of  God,  of  whom  the  world  is 
but  a  faint  reflection?     It  cannot  be 


otherwise.  We  may  sadly  ponder, 
indeed,  why  the  love  that  has  been, 
or  that  might  have  been,  the  strength 
of  weary  lives  should  be  withdrawn 
or  sternly  withheld:  but  we  need  not 
be  afraid,  if  we  have  one  generous 
impulse  for  another,  if  we  ever  put 
aside  a  delight  that  may  please  or 
attract  us,  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
expects  or  would  value  any  smallest 
service — ^and  there  are  few  who  can- 
not feel  this, — ^we  need  not  then,  I 
say,  doubt  that  the  love  which  we 
desire,  and  which  we  have  somehow 
missed  or  lost,  is  there  waiting  for 
us,  ours  all  the  time,  if  we  but  knew 
it. 

And  even  if  we  miss  the  sweet 
influence  of  love  in  our  lives,  is  there 
anyone  who  has  not,  in  solitude  and 
dreariness,  looked  back  upon  the 
time  when  he  was  surrounded  by  love 
and  opportunities  of  love,  in  childhood 
or  in  youth,  with  a  bitter  regret  that 
he  did  not  make  more  of  them  when 
they  were  so  near  to  him,  that  he  was 
so  blind  and  selfish,  that  he  was  not  a 
little  tenderer,  a  little  more  kind? 
I  will  speak  frankly  for  myself  and 
say  that  the  memories  which  hurt 
me  most,  when  I  stumble  upon  them, 
are  those  of  the  small  occasions  when 
I  showed  myself  perverse  and  hard; 
when  eyes,  long  since  closed,  looked 
at  me  with  a  pathetic  expectancy; 
when  I  warded  off  the  loving  impulse 
by  some  jealous  sense  of  my  own 
rights,  some  peevish  anger  at  a 
fancied  injustice;  when  I  stifled 
the  smile,  and  withheld  the  hand, 
and  turned  away  in  silence,  glad,  in 
that  poisonous  moment,  to  feel  that 
I  could  at  all  events  inflict  that  pain 
in  base  requital.  One  may  know 
that  it  is  all  forgiven,  one  may  be 
sure  that  the  misunderstanding  has 
faded  in  the  light  of  the  other  dawn, 
but  still  the  cold,  base  shadow,  the 
thought  of  one's  perverse  cruelty, 
strikes  a  gloom  upon  the  mind. 

But  with  God,  when  one  once 
begins  to  draw  near  to  Him,  one 
need  have  no  such  poignant  regrets 
or  overshadowing  memories;  one  may 
say  to  Him  in  one's  heart,  as  simply  as 
a  child,  that  He  knows  what  one  has 
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been  and  is,  what  one  might  have 
been  and  what  one  desires  to  be ;  and 
one  may  cast  oneself  at  His  feet  in 
the  overwhelming  hope  that  He  will 
make  of  oneself  what  He  would 
have  one  to  be. 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  it  is  not  the  poor  wretch  himself, 
whose  miserable  motive  for  returning 
is  plainly  indicated — that  instead  of 
pining  in  cold  and  hunger  he  may  be 
warmed  and  clothed — who  is  the 
hero  of  the  story;  still  less  is  it  the 
hard  and  virtuous  elder  son.  The 
hero  of  the  tale  is  the  patient,  tolerant, 
loving  father,  who  had  acted,  as  a 
censorious  critic  might  say,  foolishly 
and  culpably,  in  supplying  the  dis- 
solute boy  with  resources,  and  taking 
him  back  without  a  word  of  just 
reproach.  A  sad  lack  of  moral  dis- 
cipline, no  doubt!  If  he  had  kept 
the  boy  in  fear  and  godliness,  if  he 
had  tied  him  down  to  honest  work, 
the  disaster  need  never  have  hap- 
pened. Yet  the  old  man,  who  went 
so  often  at  sundown,  we  may  think, 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  from  which 
he  could  see  the  long  road  winding 
over  the  plain  to  the  far-off  city, 
the  road  by  which  he  had  seen  his 
son  depart,  light-heartedly  and  full 
of  fierce,  joyful  impulses,  and  along 
which  he  was  to  see  the  dejected 
figure,  so  familiar,  so  sadly  marred, 
stumbling  home — he  is  the  master- 
spirit of  the  sweet  and  comforting 
scene.  His  heart  is  full  of  utter 
gladness,  for  the  lost  is  found.  He 
smiles  upon  the  servants;  he  bids 
the  household  rejoice ;  he  can  hardly, 
in  his  simple  joy  of  heart,  believe  that 
the  froward  elder  brother  is  vexed 
and  displeased;  and  his  words  of  en- 
treaty that  the  brother,  too,  will 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  are 
some  of  the  most  pathetic  and 
beautiful  ever  framed  in  human 
speech:  **Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me, 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine;  it  was 
meet  that  we  should  make  merr}'- 
and  be  glad:  for  this  thy  brother 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  and  was 
lost,  and  is  found. " 

And  this  is,  after  all,  the  way  in 
which  God  deals  with  us.     He  gives 


us  our  portion  to  spend  as  we  choose; 
He  holds  nothing  back;  and  when 
we  have  wasted  it  and  brought 
misery  upon  ourselves,  and  return 
to  Him,  even  for  the  worst  of  reasons, 
He  has  not  a  word  of  rebuke  or 
caution;  He  is  simply  and  utterly 
filled  with  joy  and  love.  There  are 
a  thousand  texts  that  would  dis- 
courage us,  would  bid  us  believe  that 
God  deals  hardly  with  us;  but  it  is 
men  that  deal  hardly  with  us,  it  is  we 
that  deal  hardly  with  ourselves.  This 
story-,  which  is  surely  the  most  beauti- 
ful story  in  the  world,  gives  us  the 
deliberate  thought  of  the  Saviour,  the 
essence  of  His  teaching;  and  we  may 
fling  aside  the  bitter  warnings  of 
jealous  minds,  and  cast  ourselves 
upon  the  supreme  hope  that,  if  only 
we  will  return,  we  shall  be  dealt  with 
even  more  joyfully  than  if  we  had 
never  wandered  at  all. 

And  then  perhaps,  at  last,  when  we 
have  peeped  again  and  again,  through 
loss  and  suffering,  at  the  dark  back- 
ground of  life ;  when  we  have  seen  the 
dust-stained  canvas  of  the  picture- 
back — ^when  the  path  grows  steep  and 
miry,  and  the  light  is  veiled  by  scud- 
ding cloud  and  dripping  rain, — ^there 
begins  to  dawn  upon  us  the  sense  of 
a  beautiful  and  holy  patience,  the 
thought  that  these  grey  ashes  of  life, 
in  which  the  glowing  cinders  sink, 
which  once  were  bright  with  leaping 
flame,  are  not  the  end — that  the 
flame  and  glow  are  there,  although 
momently  dispersed.  They  have  done 
their  work;  one  is  warmed  and  en- 
livened ;  one  can  sit  still,  feeding  one*s 
fancy  on  the  lapsing  embers,  just  as 
one  saw  pictures  in  the  fire  as  an  eager 
child  long  ago.  That  high-hearted 
excitement  and  that  curiosity  have 
faded.  Life  is  very  different  from 
what  we  expected,  more  wholesome, 
more  marvellous,  more  brief,  more 
inconclusive ;  but  there  is  an  intenser, 
if  quieter  and  more  patient,  curi- 
osity to  wait  and  see  what  God  is 
doing  for  us ;  and  the  orange-stain  and 
green  glow  of  the  sunset,  though 
colder  and  less  jocund,  is  yet  a  far 
more  mysterious,  tender,  and  beauti- 
ful thing  than  the  steady  glow  of  the 
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noonday  sun,  when  the  shining  flies 
darted  hither  and  thither,  and  the 
roses  sent  out  their  rich  fragrance. 
There  is  fragrance  still,  the  fra- 
grance of  the  evening  flowers,  where 
the  western  windows  look  across 
the  misty  fields,  and  the  thickening 
shadows  of  the  tall  trees.  But  there 
is  something  that  speaks  in  the 
gathering  gloom,  in  the  darkening  sky 
with  its  flush  of  crimson  fire,  that  did 
not  speak  in  the  sun-warmed  garden 
and  the  dancing  leaves;  and  what 
speaks  is  the  mysterious  love  of  God, 
a  thing  sweeter  and  more  remote  than 
the  urgent  bliss  of  the  fiery  noon — full 


of  delicate  mysteries  and  appealing 
echoes.  We  have  learnt  that  the 
darkness  is  no  darkness  with  Him ;  and 
the  soul  which  beat  her  wings  so  pas- 
sionately in  the  brighter  light  of  the 
hot  morning,  now  at  last  begins  .to 
dream  of  whither  she  is  bound,  and 
the  dear  shade  where  she  will  fold 
her  weary  wing. 

How  often  has  the  soul  in  her  drear- 
iness cried  out,  **One  effort  more!" 
But  that  is  done  with  for  ever.  She  is 
patient  now;  she  believes  at  last;  she 
labours  no  longer  at  the  oar,  but  she 
is  borne  upon  the  moving  tide ;  she  is 
on  her  way  to  the  deep  Heart  of  God. 


WHAT  WE  PUT  UP  WITH 

By  ANNA  A.  ROGERS 


IT 


HE  feeling  of  an 
American  for  his 
flag  is  especially 
deeply  rooted.  It 
is  the  only  sym- 
bol he  has,  about 
which  to  wreathe 
whatever  of  na- 
tional sentiment  he  has  within  him. 
It  takes  the  place  of  a  royal  family 
in  our  imaginations;  it  survives  our 
changes  of  administration;  it  stands 
the  assaults  of  war,  and  the  equally 
perilous  countermining  of  peace.  It 
has  come  to  symbolize,  in  a  word, 
our  national  continuity. 

The  tiniest  emigrant  is  quickly 
taught  in  our  public  schools  to  raise 
his  grimy  little  fist  in  salutation  of 
it;  the  toughest  old  soldier  or  sailor 
needs  no  other  leadership  to  spur 
him  on  to  death,  in  its  defence.  It  is 
as  if  we  were  to  paraphrase  that  old 
mingled  cry  of  mourning  and  tri- 
umph, **  Le  Pr&ident  est  mort ;  vive  le 
Drapeau!" 

Only  a  couple  of  yards  of  bright 
bunting,  and  eighty  millons  of  people 
behind  it— couchant. 
And  yet  surely  there  is  no  nation 


of  them  all  which  so  persistently 
misuses  its  most  cherished  emblem, 
forgetful  that  *'if  we  wish  ourselves 
to  be  high,  we  should  treat  that  which 
is  over  us  as  high.'*  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  **  familiarity  ex- 
cludes respect,"  as  JEsop  chose  to 
put  it. 

One  must  live  for  years  under  the 
flags  of  other  nations  to  thrill  deeply 
at  sight  of  one's  own;  patriotism 
seeming  to  grow  in  a  ratio  of  distance 
from  home.  Witness  the  sore-headed 
German  Socialist  fuming  like  a  fur- 
nace in  the  Fatherland  where  nothing 
pleases  him,  from  the  Kaiser  down 
to  the  tax  on  beer;  and  see  him  three 
years  later  transplanted  to  American 
soil,  raising  his  stein^  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  drinks  his  **H6ch  der 
Kaiser!" 

The  writer  in  her  younger  days 
has  stood  for  hours  up  in  the  old 
Campanile  at  Venice,  or  across  the 
canal  at  the  Salute,  and  watched  dai- 
ly for  the  toming  of  a  certain  white 
ship-of -war  carrying  *  *  the  Flag. ' '  At 
last  there  was  a  movement  in  the  pale 
distance  far  down  the  harbor,  as  if 
a  phantom  ship  out  of  the  dim  past 
had  entered  the  Diga  of  Malamocco. 
Creeping  on  and  on  in  the  breathless 
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iridescent  morning  air,  at  last  the 
great  white  monster  emerged,  and 
came  more  and  more  slowly  through 
the  narrow  path  to  the  harbor.  The 
Flag — the  Stars  and  Stripes!  And 
then  a  sudden  veil  of  tears  blots 
out  all:  ship  and  flag  and  shore  and 
quivering  sunlight — ail  but  the  aching 
thought  of — ^home! 

Years  later  this  Exile  (not  Expa- 
triate) coming  down  from  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  Bosphorus  up  near  Bu- 
yukdereh,  with  Asia  on  the  left  and 
Europe  on  the  right,  and  with 
thoughts  bent  full  upon  that  unique 
geographical  situation,  suddenly  felt 
her  heart  stop  beating  with  a  passion- 
ate nostalgia,  all  interest  in  geogra- 
phy dead  at  a  breath. 

A  wandering  breeze  had  brought 
down  a  strain  of  familiar  music,  so 
foreign  to  the  environment  as  to  be 
humorous  but  for  its  fierce  tug  at  the 
heart — ** Dixie,"  played  on  a  man- 
dolin and  a  guitar,  coming  from  a 
trim  yacht  anchored  off  Therapia, 
the  Flag  floating  sleepily  from  her 
stem.  Space  was  annihilated,  home 
brought  so  close  that  one  stopped 
breathing. 

And  again,  a  few  years  later,  in 
Manila  Bay  the  Exile  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  flagship  which  had  led  the 
battle  line  not  many  months  before, 
during  the  fight  of  that  first  of  May. 

The  western  sky  was  quartered 
in  blood  and  gold  and  silver  and  iri- 
descence; one  of  those  tropical  sun- 
sets that  are  impossible  to  paint  by 
either  brush  or  pen. 

About  the  American  man-of-war 
was  that  pitiful  semicircle  of  half- 
sunken  Spanish  ships,  before  there 
was  time  to  remove  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  poop  of  the  Olympia, 
silhouttted  against  that  blazing  sun- 
set, was  the  distinguished-looking, 
very  erect  figure  of  the  Admiral 
in  white  uniform,  standing  at  at- 
tention, facing  the  Flag  as  it  was 
lowered  from  the  staff.  As  it  slipped 
down  very  slowly  to  its  rest  for  the 
night,  the  bugles  sounded  retreat. 
Motionless  and  in  absolute  silence 
the  little  band  of  exiles  saw  the 
naval  ceremony  through  to  its  finish. 


There  were  few  on  deck  that  even- 
ing who  failed  to  realize  that  it  was 
an  illimiinated  page  in  American 
history,  a  thing  to  hush  the  light 
jest,  excuse  enough  for  full  eyes  and 
quivering  lips. 

Against  such  a  mental  background 
as  this,  the  following  pictures  stand  out 
with  almost  painful  clearness.  Another 
year  and  another,  and  **home"  was 
no  longer  an  abstraction  to  be  wept 
over.  It  was  there  within  gtm-shot 
of  the  steamer's  rail;  the  Flag  on 
Fort  Hamilton  whipping  about  smart- 
ly in  the  lively  afternoon  breeze,  while 
farther  up  the  beautiful  bay  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  was  veiled  in  the 
incoming  fog  from  the  sea. 

But  the  Exile's  eyes  were  dry,  her 
pulse  very  quick  with  righteous  indig- 
nation, her  heart  on  fire  with  the 
first  deliberate  insult  that  she  had 
received  in  all  her  wanderii\gs — at 
the  very  door  of  that  **home"  over 
which  she  had  so  long,  so  tenderly 
brooded! 

At  English  ports  her  oath  was 
demanded  that  she  .  was  bringing 
nothing  contraband,  '*no  spirits  nor 
tobacco";  in  Italy  her  keys  were 
demanded.  She  had  given  each  cheer- 
fully as  it  was  asked  for,  her  keys  or 
her  oath.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
her  own  country  to  first  demand  her 
solemn  oath,  and  then  instantly 
repudiate  it  by  demanding  her  keys 
— all  in  one  impertinent  breath. 

Surely,  after  all,  that  French  critic 
was  justified  who  writes  of  **la 
dure  ininielligence  des  Americains  du 
Nord."  Such  a  condition  as  invaria- 
bly confronts  the  returning  American 
wanderer  is  not  exactly  calculated 
to  further  his  patriotism;  it  is  un- 
deniably *'hard"  and  even  more 
**  unintelligent." 

And  of  all  the  equally  affronted, 
equally  outraged  hundreds  that  the 
Exile  has  since  seen  on  home  com- 
ing steamers,  she  has  met  only  one 
whose  voice  was  heard  in  quiet  but 
passionate  protest.  The  voice  of 
the  People  has  dwindled,  it  seems! 
All  the  rest  drifted  in  that  current  of 
laisser  faire  that  so  ill  fits  a  growing 
people;  some  silently  savage;  some 
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men  muttering  empty  anathemas 
which  they  foi^got  thjs  next  day; 
more  vying  with  one  another  in  that 
"addiction  to  the  fimny  man"  which 
is  the  ''national  misfortune"  of 
America,  as  wrote  that  best  and  fair- 
est critic  of  us — ^Matthew  Arnold. 

One  voice  has  at  last  been  raised 
in  partial  protest  against  this  brutal 
condition,  but  his  efforts  are  handi- 
capped by  the  law. 

More  and  more  our  Congressmen 
are  beginning  to  see  beyond  their 
village  horizons;  to  vaunt  less  often 
the  American  claim  of  perfection;  to 
find  some  wisdom  in  the  words  of 
Haydon:  ''Never  disregard  what  your 
enemies  s?y — so  far  as  it  goes,  attend 
to  them."  So  perhaps  the  dawning 
of  hope  at  least,  if  not  of  redemption, 
is  at  hand. 

The  national  talent  for  laughing  off 
the  sting  of  such  abuses  of  individual 
liberty  is  one  of  the  fairly  long  list 
of  things  upon  which  we  pride  our- 
selves. Is  it  not  rather  an  inherent 
insensitiveness — ^that  **dure  inintelli" 
gence" — that  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  so  long  tolerated  it? 

The  flag  that  was  wept  over  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  is  seen  here 
billowing  over  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  for  no  other  than  commercial 
purposes;  seen  in  saloon  windows 
helping  patriotically  to  advertise  and 
elevate  a  Western  whiskey  over  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  brands ;  seen  fastened 
on  a  national  holiday  to  the  blinders 
of  a  weary  mule  to  keep  off  the 
flies!  That  of  late  something  has 
been  done  towards  curtailing  these 
abuses  of  our  flag,  is  gratefully  ad- 
mitted ;  but  a  recent  holiday  saw  each 
and  all  of  the  old  abuses  returned 
in  full  force.  There  were  no  protests 
from  the  public,  no  arrests  by  the 
police.  To  pass  laws  seems  a  very 
easy  thing  for  us  to  accomplish ;  rig- 
idly and  persistently  to  enforce  them, 
from  one  mayor's  administration  to 
another,  is  yet  to  be  achieved.  Almost 
as  soon  as  bom,  an  amazing  number  of 
our  laws  become  dead-letter. 

Is  it  so  small  a  thing  that  our  only 
symbol  of  autonomy  and  union  should 
be  misused,  degraded  ?     Even  a  starv- 


ing scrub-woman  parts  last  of  all 
with  her  wedding-ring! 

The  pubHc  cemetery  where  are 
buried  our  neglected  and  unfathered 
issues,  great  and  small,  is  in  our  comic 
weeklies.  There,  side  by  side  with 
the  custom-house  outrage,  we  lay  the 
affront  to  the  Flag  (which  we  have 
followed  reverently  all  over  the  world) 
and  we  bury  them  both  among  the 
other  national  "jokes,"  with  national 
flippancy. 

They  are  just  two  of  the  things  we 
put  up  with. 


II 


"Cleverness  is  serviceable  for  everything, 

sufficient  for  nothing." 

Amiel. 

It  has  recently  been  cleverly  said 
of  this  poor  pen-ridden  generation  of 
ours,  that  "they  even  put  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  into  their  soup!" 

Who  of  us  has  not,  more  than  once, 
been  tempted  to  regret  those  simple 
ancient  times  when  a  band  of  hiero- 
glyphics cut  into  an  upright  stone 
represented  all  that  was  considered 
worth  recording  during  a  century 
or  two  of  living  under  the  Egyptian 
sun?  Surely  such  a  condition  of 
temperate  and  leisurely  news-gather- 
ing comes  nearer  sanity^  nearer  the 
decencies  of  civilization,  than  the 
present  daily — almost  hourly — ^rehash 
of  local  crime  and  senseless  person- 
alities served  up,  more  or  less  cleverly, 
in  certain  of  our  newspapers,  turning 
the  largest  city  into  a  mere  village 
agape  for  vulgar  or  vicious  tittle- 
tattle.  It  does  very  little  towards  let- 
ting in  either  Sweetness  or  Light  upon 
a  world  given  over  to  acidity  and 
darkness.  It  is  indeed  "news  for  the 
servants*  hall!" 

Year  after  year  we  hear  much 
boasting,  among  our  loud-voiced  ma- 
jority, of  our  national  gift  for  news- 
getting;  and  tolerant  laughs  at  the 
"smartness"  that  crawls  in^he  mud, 
face-down,  under  otherpeople's  hedges 
bent  upon  no  higher  mission  than  a 
newspaper's  profit ;  albeit  avowing  to 
high  heaven  a  motive  fairly  pickled 
in  the  vinegar  of  righteousness! 
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The  voiceless  minority  of  the  land 
(although  apt  to  be  much  the  more 
enlightened)  is  disenfranchised  by  one 
of  several  modem  political  fallacies, 
and  has  no  recourse  ufider  present 
conditions  but  to  wait  and  mutter 
to  the  wall,  as  do  the  Arabs:  "When 
you  are  an  anvil,  be  patient;  when 
a  hammer,  strike!"  Knowing  that 
the  Prophets  of  a  country,  if  not  the 
Law,  are  ever  found  in  the  meagre 
ranks  of  the  minority,  and  praying 
some  day  to  be  the  *' hammer,'*  and 
then  Allah  grant  we  may  fashion  a 
new  set  of  decencies  for  our  country ! 

An  English  critic  has  truly  said 
of  us  that  we  have  but  the  newspa- 
pers we  deserve,  and  that  they  are 
**the  direct  product  of  the  want  felt,** 
else  would  they  soon  die,  as  do  the 
books  that  no  one  reads. 

Some  of  our  claims  against  another 
nation's  press  laws,  and  in  favor  of 
our  own,  are  delightfully  inconsequent 
and  contradictory.  Our  indignation 
at  the  printed  puriency  of  France  al- 
most chokes  us;  and  yet  the  daily 
lawlessness  of  our  own  ** cockney** 
press,  its  gloating  exposure  of  moral 
rottenness,  reaches  and  pollutes  the 
minds  of  literally  millions  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  whereas  a  book  of 
Maupassant's  would  have  reached 
but  a  few  score  of  readers — repelling 
a  sensation-fed  public,  rather  than 
attracting  it,  by  its  very  literary  art. 
And  yet  his  books — ^ask  for  them 
at  a  public  library! 

The  whole  civilized  world  was  re- 
volted by  the  extraordinary  license 
allowed  certain  of  our  newspapers 
during  a  recent  daily  exposure  of  an 
unsightly  crime.  For  the  most  prig- 
gish nation  in  the  world  to-day  stood 
unveiled  for  once,  and  we  were  known 
as  a  nation  of  hypocrites.  It  was 
demanded  of  us:  ** Where  are  your 
laws  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ?  Where  the 
public  opinion  to  demand  closed  doors, 
or  at  least  a  decent  expurgation?  Is 
your  freedom  but  license  in  domino  ? " 

That  the  churches  went  proifiptly 
into  hysterics,  after  every  last  hideous 
detail  had  been  well-rooted  in  the 
public  imagination,  only  adds  to  the 
odious  humour  of  the  situation. 


That  good  of  any  sort  can  possibly 
come  out  of  these  American  **  expos- 
ures" — as  we  call  them — is  simply  an 
insult  to  human  intelligence.  If  good 
(as  those  interested  financially  in  the 
question  claim)  then  why  expurgate 
the  gentle  Amiel  in  the  translation? 
Why  govern  our  magazines  by  strict 
unwritten  laws  until  they  have  become 
monuments  of  dry  prudishness,  full  of 
half-truths  ?  If  the  whole  truth  about 
living  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
mor^s  when  dished  up  daily  in  a 
half-penny  paper  by  a  half-penny 
reporter,  surely  it  can  do  no  harm 
when  served  monthly  on  cream-paper 
by  a  cultivated  literary  expert! 

There  is  no  logic  whatever  in  our 
attitude.  Rather  let  the  newspapers 
be  rigidly  controlled  by  written  laws, 
and  the  present  unwritten  laws  gov- 
erning our  magazines  be  relaxed  a  bit. 
Should  we  then  not  be  a  little  nearer 
to  that  higher  civilization  rightly 
denied  us  by  the  critics  of  the  **  Amer- 
ican experiment?*' 

That  the  power  behind  the  maga- 
zine's editors  lies  in  its  advertisements 
is  of  course  well  understood.  It  is 
often  privately  pleaded  in  palliation 
of  editorial  prudery.  But  surely  this 
commercial  sensitiveness  is  sometimes 
overdone!  A  magazine  sub-editor 
once  confessed  to  being  compelled, 
under  strict  orders  from  the  manager, 
to  blue-pencil  some  lines,  in  a  short 
story,  descriptive  of  a  doll's  lace- 
trimmed  underwear,  a  recent  threat 
of  withdrawal  of  certain  advertise- 
ments from  a  Western  hardware  man 
offended  by  a  like,  but  lesser,  indis- 
cretion having  lent  a  temporary  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  editorial  modesty. 
Yet  this  absurd,  almost  unbelievable, 
decorum  is  contemporaneous  with  a 
daily  press  that  goes  on  its  outra- 
geous way,  unrebuked,  unostracized. 

Leaving  the  field  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  one  meets  in  the  world 
of  books  quite  a  different — and  almost 
equally  deplorable  —  condition,  if 
judged  by  the  laws  of  higher  civiliza- 
tion; and  do  we  not  every  hour  loudly 
proclaim  our  right  to  such  judgment? 

There  are  signs  that  the  government 
of  our  public  libraries  is  largely  left 
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in  the  hands  of  a  rather  anaemic  type 
of  men  and  women,  obsessed  by  a 
sleepless  desire  to  find  the  worm  of 
evil  (of  one  particular  species)  i* 
the  bud  of  literature ;  bent  seemingly 
upon  withholding  a  healthy,  all-round 
knowledge  of  life,  that  might  better 
instead  be  looked  upon  as  the  surer 
safeguard  of  youth. 

This  passion  for  nothing  less  than 
the  elimination  of  **sex"  from  liter- 
ature has  at  last  reached  the  point  of 
fanaticism ;  which  in  face  of  the  daily 
countermining  of  our  yellow  press  is 
fit  food  for  laughter  on  Olympus. 

Within  a  year,  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  assistant  librarians  in  a 
branch  of  the  largest  public  library 
in  the  United  States  developed  several 
startling  facts.  During  a  recent  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  the  **  mother'* 
library,  of  more  than  average  fanati- 
cism, the  ** non-replacement"  law  in- 
cluded ** Little  Women"  in  its  list. 
That  is,  when  worn  out  the  copies 
were  not  to  be  replaced.  **  David 
Harum"  and  those  of  Dumas  that 
are  the  most  worth  reading  were 
also  blacklisted. 

The  gradual  obscuration  of  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  was  bad  enough, 
but  the  incredible  affront  to  Miss 
Alcott's  pure  taste  and  sound  judg- 
ment passes  belief.  The  reason  given 
for  this  slow  eclipse  was  that  there 
was  **too  much  love-making  in  it 
for  young  people" — adult  tax-payers 
being  allowed  no  voice !  Which  is  the 
cleaner,  healthier  course — to  withhold 
from  our  young  people  the  fact  that 
there  is  love  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
world,  or  to  teach  them  how  to  meet 
it  with  the  sweet  sanity  of  Louisa 
Alcott's  Jo  and  Meg  and  Beth  and 
Lawrie  and  the  dear  old  stuffy  Pro- 
fessor. For  come  it  will,  sooner  or 
later,  even  if  the  sedentary  librarian's 
blood  is  thin  and  stagnant. 

The  mind  capable  of  so  fanatic  a 
decision  is  heir  direct  to  the  minds 
of  the  Massachusetts  selectmen  of 
1656,  who  fulminated  against  the 
"enormioss  crimes"  of  their  day, 
among  which  was  the  sitting  together 
on  the  Lord's  Day  of  a  maiden  and 
•    a  man,  under  an  apple  tree  in  **  Good- 


man Chapman's  orchard,"  or  that 
delightful  sentence  against  a  certain 
dare-devil  Peter  Bussaker,  of  the  same 
year,  given  herewith  in  behalf  of  the 
shades  of  Louisa  Alcott: 

**The  court  adjudgeth  Peter  Bussa- 
ker for  his  filthy  and  profane  ex- 
pressions (viz.  that  he  hoped  to  mete 
some  of  the  members  of  the  church 
in  hell  ere  long,  and  he  did  not  ques- 
tion but  he  should)  to  be  committed 
to  prison,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe 
custody  till  the  sermon  [humor  at 
least  could  not  have  come  over  in  the 
Mayflower!],  and  then  to  stand  in  the 
time  thereof  in  the  pillory  [no  light 
sentence  in  that  day!]  and  after  ser- 
mon to  be  severely  whipped." 

One's  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
naughty  Peter  in  his  sudden  frenzy 
of  wrath  against  his  small-minded 
tormentors.  We  also  have  ours  in 
this  day  and  generation,  and  they 
often  mistake  temperamental  preju- 
dice for  the  voice  of  the  Almighty. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  land 
abounds  in  the  dangerous  evil  of  un- 
restrained license,  side  by  side  with 
the  warping  evil  of  unrestrained  Puri- 
tanism, forgetting  that  *  *  Liberty  exists 
in  proportion  to  wholesome  restraint." 

If  a  publisher  chose  to  flood  the 
market  with  a  cheap  edition  of  **Can- 
dide"  or  the  **Heptameron"  for  the 
good  of  his  empty  pocket,  how  long 
before  he  would  feel  the  hand  of 
the  law  on-  his  collar?  And  yet 
there  is  something  in  our  character — 
''dure  inintelligence**? — ^which  grants 
our  -most  objectionable  newspapers 
absolute  immunity  from  the  same 
law,  planting  more  seeds  of  crime  in 
the  hearts  of  our  youth  than  ever  did 
Voltaire  or  Margaret  of  Navarre,  at 
their  worst.  The  former  picture  of  evil 
is  a  photograph  of  next-door  life ;  the 
latter  are  paintings  dim  with  distance, 
seen  down  a  long  vista  of  time;  so 
mani&re  do  they  seem  that  their  delib- 
erate intention  is  obscured.  And  yet 
the  former  is  sold  for  one  cent  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  thelatter  locked  in 
editions  de  luxe  behind  glass  doors. 

It  is  but  another  of  the  things  we 
inertly  put  up  with,  and  then  wonder 
whence  come  our  waves  of  crime. 
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By  FRANK  WALLER  ALLEN 


[S  Majesty.the  King, 
was  in  love.     The 
first  I  knew  of  it 
was  his  swearing. 
Perhaps  I  should 
have  said  he  used 
oaths — strong, 
kingly  oaths,  that 
in  this  case  began  in  a  most  mighty 
manner,  first  in  German,  then  in  Eng- 
lish and  lastly,  as  they  became  less 
violent  and  more  fanciful,  in  French. 
It  all  ended  in  a  sigh  that  is  easily 
understood   in   any   langu^e. 

"I  don't  like  Amiens,"  said  the 
King  fretfully,  "nor  do  I  like  this 
chateau,  and  I  hate  Picardy." 

"  Your  Majesty  should  be  hunting," 
I  ventured. 

"I  've  no  doubt  I  'd  be  more  suc- 
cessful.    I  know  how  to  hunt." 

Then  his  Majesty  turned  his  back 
to  me  and  walked  the  length  of  the 
garden.  The  Princess  Rosemarie,  at- 
tended by  a  maid  of  honor  whom  I 
knew  to  be  in  her  confidence,  stole 
silently  from  a  shadowy  door  of  the 
chateau  and  met  the  King  by  the 
bummer-house.  She  looked  doubt- 
fully at  me. 

"He   is  to   be   trusted,"   said   his 

Majesty.     "It   is   Jacques."  She 

seemed  relieved  and  laughed  gleefully. 

"Isn't  it   funny."   she  whispered 

bubbling  with  laughter. 

"Awfully!"  replied  the  King, bend- 
ing over  hand  and  trying  to  be  gay. 
Assuming  an  air  of  mock  gravity, 
she  continued:  "Just  think  how  it 
would  sound  in  the  Court  Journal: 
'HisMajesty.the  King,' or  more  truly, 
'the  Princess  Rosemarie  visited  the 
King  last  night  at  twelve  o'clock  by 
the  summer-house  in  the  garden,  .  .  .' 
But  it  's  lots  of  fun.  .  .  .  Perhaps, 
Marguerite,  you  and  Jacques  would 
m8 


like  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,"  she 
said,  turning  toward  us. 

We  would,  and  we  did,  only — dis- 
creet chaperones — we  soon  found  our- 
selves seated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
siunmer-house. 

"You  are  merry  to-night,  dear 
lady,"  the  King  was  saying. 

"And  why  should  n't  I  be,  my 
Charles?  Was  n't 'it  in  the  under- 
standing?" 

"Bother  the  understanding." 

"Your  Majesty  forgets  himself ! 
We   were  to   flirt  until " 

"Not  forever,"   he   interrupted. 

"Only  until  we  returned  to  our 
native  land.     Now  if  you  regret " 

"Oh,  no,"  he  hastened  tosay.  "I 
don't  regret.  .  At  least  not  as  long  as 
I  may  have  nothing  better." 

"Again  your  Majesty  forgets " 

"Rosemarie,  don't  say  'Your  Maj- 
esty,' I  was  Charles  IX,  was  n't  it? 
a  moment  ago." 

"But  you  are  'His  Majesty'  now. 
You  are  only  'Charles'  when  you 
behave  well," 

"I  will  not  forget  again." 

"I  think  I  'd  better  remind  you, 
to  be  sure,"  she  said  tantalizingly. 

"Go  on,  my  lady,"  he  replied,  half 
amused, 

"  We  were  to  have  an  innocent  little 
flirtation,"  said  the  Princess,  "I 
said  that  I  loved  romance  and  wished 
the  world  were  more  romantic." 

"I  thought  the  same,"  said  his 
Majesty,  falling  in  with  her  mood. 

"  Your  Majesty  should  n't  inter- 
rupt.    It  's  impofite." 

"I  'm penitent." 

"If  you  will  not  do  it  any  more, 
'cause  I  don't  believe  you  're  inter- 
ested at  all.  But  you  must  listen. 
,  ,  ,  Then  it  was  you.  Sire,  who  pro- 
posed that  you  be  no  other  than  a 
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king  and  that  I  be  a  princess.  We 
were  in  Picardy  already.  You  were 
to  play  a  king,  with  Reggie  to  be  the 
jester,  and  Madge  maid  of  honor. 
This  was  to  last  one  month,  you  re- 
member. Then,  when  we  went  back 
to  New  York,  we  were  to  become  as 
conventional  as  ever  and  forget  the 
naughty  things  we  did  in  Picardy. 
.  .  .  And  now  you  are  spoiling  it. 
You  are  grumbling." 

**  If  the  Princess  Rosemarie  will  for- 
give his  Majesty,  the  King  swears  on 
his  royal  word  of  honor  he  *11  be  good. 
The  King  would  give  his  life  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Princess." 

*  *  Spoken  like  a  king.  I  think  you  'd 
have  dore  very  well  as  Charles  IX, 
and  better  than  some  kings." 

**I  would  .not  have  been  content  as 
a  king  of  France,  my  Princess,  unless 
you  had  been  there  for  me  to  have 
crowned  Queen." 

"Ah,  I  might  have  been  Mary, 
Queen  o'  the  Scots." 

"Then,  my  lady — ^but  why  say  it? 
Destiny  can  but  have  a  much  kinder 
life  for  you,"  he  said,  taking  her  by 
the  hand  and  leading  her  to  a  seat, 
desperately  near  us,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  We  could  see  them  dimly 
in  the  moonlight  as  it  played  about 
them.  He  was  tall  and  straight  and 
clean  for  a  king  of  France.  Really, 
he  seemed  more  of  an  earlv  Saxon 
monarch.  In  fact,  his  six-feet-two, 
with  an  ancient  armor,  would  have 
made  him  king  of  the  elder  days.  As 
for  the  Princess,  she  would  have  been 
a  princess  always  and  anywhere. 

Mrs.  Cosslett,  the  very  decorous 
aunt  accompanying  the  Princess, 
could  not  have  understood,  and  she 
was  therefore  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
girlish  bit  of  romance.  Not  because 
the  Dragon,  as  his  Majesty  chose  to 
call  her,  would  not  have  approved  of 
the  King  himself;  but  her  sense  of 
propriety  concerning  a  young  woman 
travelling  in  Europe  was  such  that 
the  Princess  knew,  as  all  of  us  knew, 
discovery  meant  an  instant  return  to 
New  York,  with  banishment  for  the 
whole  winter  in  Mrs.  Stanhope's 
school  for  young  women.  Then,  most 
of  all,  there  was  the  Count — a  real 


Count,  who  was  also  kept  in  ignorance, 
for  the  Dragon  thought  much  of  him. 
She  had  only  approved  of  the  title, 
but,  extraordinary  though  it  may 
seem,  he  was  wealthy.  That  the 
court  disapproved,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  The  gentleman  was  uninter- 
esting, and,  worst  of  all,  to  Rosemarie, 
unromantic. 

"  What  do  you  think  will  come  of  it 
all?"  I  whispered.  And  as  jesters 
have  special  privileges  with  maids 
of  honor,  I  kissed  Marguerite,  who 
did  n't  act  like  a  heroine  in  a  book 
at  all,  becoming  neither  saucy  nor 
indignant. 

"I  can't  get  my  breath,"  was  the 
irrelevant  reply. 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  catch  my 
point,"  I  replied.     *  *  I  asked  you ' ' 

*  *  Listen ! "  she  interrupted.  "  I  ex- 
pected it.    They  are  quarrelling." 

"If  your  Majesty  presumes,"  the 
Princess  was  saying  with  dignity,  "to 
so  far  forget  himself " 

The  Princess  Rosemarie  sat  pouting, 
her  lips  puckered  after  a  fashion  so 
bewitching  that  the  man  must  have 
been  a  fool  who  would  not  swear  his 
life  away  to  kiss  them.  Unfortunately 
the  King  was  gazing  across  the  garden 
over  the  moonlit  fields  of  Picardy  and 
saw  neither  the  lips  nor  the  pitying 
tears  form  in  the  blue  of  her  eyes  and 
move  slowly  down  the  curve  of  her 
cheek. 

At  that  moment  a  window,  looking 
out  into  the  garden,  was  thrown  open 
and  a  white  figure  leaned  out  into  the 
moonlight. 

"Rosemarie!"  called  the  Dragon 
softly,  for  no  one  may  speak  harshly 
in  the  moonlight  of  Picardy,  "Rose- 
marie!" she  called  again.  None  of 
us  answered,  and  the  figure  at  the 
window  disappeared. 

For  some  moments  not  one  moved 
or  spoke.  Then  the  jester  and  the 
maid  of  honor  stole  under  the  tree  and 
stood  by  the  King. 

"It  *s  -every  bit  my  fault,"  ex- 
claimed the  Princess  in  an  undertone. 
*•  She  is  going  through  the  chateau, 
and  *11  be  here  next.  What  *s  to  be 
done?" 

No  one  ventured  a  reply,  and  the 
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King  looked  out  over  the  fields  of 
Picardy. 

**A  king!"  she  said  quickly,  with 
a  challenge  in  her  eyes  and  scorn  in 
her  voice — **a  king  would  know  what 
to  do!" 

**So  would  have  the  four-hundred- 
years-dead  Mary  Stuart,"  I  thought, 
but  did  not  say. 

**Come,"  said  his  Majesty,  turning 
and  lifting  her  to  her  feet. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
asked. 

"Kings,"  he  replied,  "act,  and 
good  form  demands  that  explanations 
should  not  be  asked.     Come!" 

"And  if  I  refuse,  Charles?"  she 
asked  tenderly. 

"I  will  carry  your  royal  highness," 
was  the  reply. 

In  single  file,  led  by  the  King,  the 
Princess  following,  we  stole  in  the 
shadow  of  the  apple  trees  close  by 
the  garden  wall.  Twice  we  stopped 
as  now  and  then  a  light  approached 
a  window.  Following  the  wall,  and 
remaining  close  in  the  shadow,  we 
reached  that  side  of  the  chateau  where 
are  the  great  corridors  opening  into 
the  wine  cellar.  It  was  none  too  soon, 
for  at  that  moment,  from  the  other 
side  where  the  Princess  had  entered 
an  hour  ago,  came  the  Dragon,  ac- 
companied by  the  Count  bearing  a 
flight. 

"A  light  on  such  a  night!"  ex- 
claimed Rosemarie. 

"Stay  here,"  commanded  the  King, 
and  he  stole  back  the  way  we  had 
come. 

Presently  we  saw  him  walk  thought- 
fully, his  hands  behind  his  back, 
from  beside  the  summer-house  out 
into  the  glare  of  the  moonlight.  His 
head  was  bent  on  his  breast  as  if  in 
deep  meditation. 

The  Dragon  uttered  a  stifled  ex- 
clamation and  the  Count  near  dropped 
his  light.     His  Majesty  looked  up. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,"  he  said. 

"You —  almost — frightened — me," 
she  gasped,  breathing  hard. 

"So  it  would  appear,"  returned  the 
King.  "Are  you  seeking  treasurer  or 
hiding  it?" 

"Are  you  alone?"  she  asked.     The 


Count  meantime  looked  significantly 
about. 

"It  seems  so,"  he  replied.  "At 
any  rate,  with  the  probable  exception 
of  the  spirits  of  the  once  lovely  ones 
who  trysted  in  the  moonlight  of 
Picard}''  under  perhaps  these  very 
trees." 

Mrs.  Cosslett  came  close  to  him, 
leaned  over  and  shot  a  desperate 
whisper  into  his  ear: 

"Rosemarie  is  gone!"  said  she. 

"Gone,  impossible!"  answered  the 
King.  "Why,  she  should  be  sleeping 
this  very  minute  in  her  room  in  the 
east  turret.     The  idea  of " 

"It  is  true  she  's  gone.  She  's  in 
love.  Oh,  my  poor  heart  is  broken! 
Oh " 

"  Never  mind,  now,"  said  his  Maj- 
esty. "Don't  cry  and  we  *11  find  her. 
She  is "   • 

"She  has  eloped,"  broke  in  the 
Dragon,  "with  some  poor  nobleman. 
I  know  it.  Listen!  Last  night  I 
went  into  her  room.  I  do  that  most 
every  night  to  see  that  the  windows 
are  closed.  She  will  have  'em  wide 
open,  and  it  '11  kill  her." 

"Well?"  said  the  King. 

"She  had  just  come  in  from  the 
garden,"  continued  the  Dragon,  "for 
there  were  fresh  blossoms  in  her  hair." 

"From  the  garden!"  exclaimed  his 
Majesty  in  apparent  surprise.. 

"Yes,  from  the  garden.  It  was 
very  late.  Madge  was  with  her.  *  I 
could  love  my  Charles,*  I  heard  her 
say  as  I  entered,  *were  he  always 
royal.     Always  the  King!'  " 

"'Hush,'  said  Marguerite,  who  saw 
me  coming.  And  then  they  talked  of 
the  beauty  of  the  moonlight  of  Picard}'' 
and  wondered  where   you  were." 

*  *  And  you  concluded  from  that " 

"I  know  that  she  is  in  love  with 
some  foreigner.  A  king  of  France, 
or  something " 

"But  there  are  no  kings  of  France," 
he  laughed. 

"I  believe  they  are  in  the  garden 
now,"  she  said;  " perhaps  listening  to 
us  this  very  minute.  I  am  going  to 
search." 

*'I  will  help  you,"  replied  his 
Majesty,  taking  the  light  from  the 
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Count  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
furthermost  corner  of  the  garden  from 
where  we  were  hidden.  We  watched 
them  move  carefully  about,  looking 
behind  each  tree  and  bush.  We  dared 
not  move  from  the  shadow  for  fear  of 
being  seen.  Directly  they  drew  nearer. 

"There's but  one  place  we  have  n't 
gone,"  said  the  Dragon. 

"We  need  not  go  there,"  said  the 
King,  stopping.  "I  have  been  there 
myself  to-night,  and  there  wasn't  a 
Frenchman  in  sight. ' ' 

"Oh,  but  they  may  have  gone 
there  since." 

"No,"  he  replied.  "We  '11  go  look 
in  the  ch&teau  now." 

"And  you  refuse  to  look  in  the 
corridors  by  the  wine-cellar  door?" 

"When  it  is  no  use,"  came  from 
the  King. 

"Then  I  will  go  alone,"  she  ex- 
claimed, reaching  for  the  lantern. 

"Suppose,"  said  the  Count,  signifi- 
cantly, "that  you  return  to  the 
chateau,  Mrs.  Cosslett.  We  men  are 
better  suited  to  explore  the  passages. 
I  assure  you,  should  we  discover  these 
lovers,  that  we  will  answer  for  the 
safety  of   your  ward." 

The  Dragon  lingered  in  doubt. 

"I  think  it  best,  madame,  that  you 
return  to  your  room,"  he  said  mean- 
ingly. She  went,  the  Count  accom- 
panying her  to  the  door,  saying 
something  in  an  undertone  which 
none  of  us  heard.  His  Majesty,  the 
King,  waited  in  the  moonlight. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  the  Count,  re- 
turning. 

"  No,"  came  from  his  Majesty,  step- 
ping in  front*  of  the  gentleman. 

"Ah,  I  suspected  it!"  he  replied, 
giving  his  shoulders  a  mock  shrug. 
' '  You  do  not  deny " 


"I  deny  nothing,"  said  his  Maj- 
esty firmly,  looking  the  Count  in  the 
eyes.     "I  deny  nothing  and  I  affirm 

nothing.  Neither  shall  you  go  into 
the  corridor." 

"  Ah,  you  will  fight  the  duel?" 

"No,  I  am  more  modem,"  and  his 
giant  figure  suddenly  ducked  down 
and  forward,  tackling  the  Count  by 
the  legs  and  throwing  him  violently 
to  the  earth.  At  home,  his  Majesty 
had  been  famous  in  a  certain  boister- 
ous game,  not  played  in  France. 
Quickly  reaching  his  knees,  and  before 
the  Count  could  recover,  the  King  had 
his  belt  strapped  about  the  feet  of  the 
man,  his  hands  bound  behind  him  and 
a  necktie  stuffed  into  his  mouth.  He 
then  leisurely  proceeded  to  tie  a  silk 
handkerchief  about  the  Frenchman's 
eyes. 

"It  was  rather  undignified,  Count," 
said  his  Majesty,  "but  I  did  not  want 
to  hurt  you,  and  it  was  necessary — 
quite  necessary.  Now,  to-morrow  we 
can  settle  this  difTerently.  Mean- 
time you  know  nothing.  You  have 
seen  nothing  and  heard  nothing.  It 
will  be  discreet  for  you  to  suppose 
nothing.  If  you  did  and  told  it,  you 
might  lie.  In  America  they  kill  men 
for  lying  about  a  woman." 

Then  his  Majesty  lifted  the  Count 
up  and  placed  him  upon  the  floor  of 
the  summer-house.  We  met  the 
King  halfway  as  he 'returned,  Rose- 
marie  first.  On  second  thought  the 
maid  of  honor  and  the  jester  turned 
toward  the  chftteau,  leaving  them 
standing  alone  in  the  moonlight 
of  Picardy.  We  could  not  see,  it 
is  true,  but  as  we  entered  the  door 
we  heard  the  King's  exultant  voice 
saying: 

"Ah,  Rosemarie,  my  queen." 
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IS.  Sallie  Potts,  f 
tell  Miss  Tillie  to 
come  right  in  here. 
Well,  I  certainly 
am  glad  to  see  you, 
Tillie. "  Mrs.  Jared 
Dowe  greeted  her 
neighbor  with  lan- 
g;uid  affection  as  she  sat  up  on  the 
couch  upon  which  she  had  been 
reclining.  "No.  I  am  not  ill,"  she 
replied  to  the  anxious  enquiry  of 
Miss  Carter, — "  I  have  been  just 
lying  here  quietly  thinking  of  my 
darling  child."  Then  she  relapsed 
into  her  cushions  with  a  luxurious 
sigh  and  continued. 

"Oh,  Tillie,  I  never  shall  cease  to 
mourn  over  your  losing  that  train 
yesterday  and  so  missing  the  wedding. 
Tillie,  you  never  saw  a  fairer  bride 
than  my  Kate,  And  Edward  is 
handsome,  too — so  dark  and  manly; 
and  then  the  church,  Tillie! — Mrs. 
Perkins  and  Miss  Howard  certainly 


did  dress  it  up  handsomely.  I  never 
did  see  so  many  flowers  at  a  wedding 
before,  Tillie — every  one  sent  flowers, 
I  certainly  was  grateful  last' night, 
Tillie — especially  when  everything 
passed  off  so  easily.  It  certainly  was 
a  distinguished  occasion.  Mrs.  Gar- 
nett  and  the  Senator  sat  just  behind 
me ;  and  you  know,  Tillie,  it  is  pleasant 
when  you  wear  rare  old  lace  to  know 
that  the  woman  behind  you  knows 
what  it  is.  And  Mrs.  Gamett  does 
know  lace.  Every  one  was  there, 
Tillie,  and  you  've  probably  heard 
some  stories  and  there  's  no  use  in 
not  being  frank  about  what  every  one 
saw,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  the 
whole  truth ;  but,  Tillie,  I  am  not  going 
to  ever  tell  any  one  else  how  uncom- 
fortable I  felt  when  Miss  Bell  began 
to  play  the  Wedding  March  and  I 
saw  Kate  coming  up  the  aisle  on  her 
father's  arm  and  the  two  little  pages 
— Mrs.  Gamett's  boys — carrying  her 
train,  and  her  two  sisters  all  coming 
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too,  and  that  vestry  door  not  even 
opening.  And  then,  just  as  soon  as 
little  Gilbert  Gamett  saw  his  mother, 
he  dropped  his  comer  of  Kate's  train 
and  went  straight  to  her,  but  William 
Gamett  held  on  to  his  comer  just  as 
though  Gilbert's  comer  was  not  drag- 
ging, but  it  was  n't  the  way  it  should 
have  been,  and  Sallie  Potts  says  she  *s 
going  to  have  her  pages  pinned  to 
her  train  when  she  's  married.  Sallie 
Potts  is  so  inventive  !  Well,  every- 
body soon  forgot  about  Gilbert  when 
they  realized  that  the  bridal  party 
had  reached  the  altar  and  there  was 
no  groom  and  no  clergyman  waiting 
for  them.  Miss  Bell  stopped  the 
Wedding  March,  and  began  to  play 
*0  Perfect  Love/  the  piece  Sallie 
Potts  had  selected  to  be  played  dur- 
ing the  ceremony.  Sallie  Potts  is  so 
musical,  Tillie.  I  do  wish  she  could 
sing  like  Kate.  Sallie  Potts  certainly 
would  love  to  sing. 

"Tillie,  there  stood  my  child,  my 
first-bom  child,  Tillie,  at  my  dear 
husband's  side  and  right  behind  them 
our  two  other  beautiful  daughters 
who  were  being  left  to  comfort  us — 
there  they  all  stood  together;  and  I, 
Tillie — I,  my  own  child's  mother, 
alone,  sitting  watching  the  vestry 
door.  I  always  am  in  the  habit  of 
watching  the  vestry  door  at  a  wed- 
ding. It 's  so  natural  to  be  anxious 
until  you  see  the  groom.  No  one  ever 
feels  that  way  about  the  bride,  and  as 
I  always  have  a  front  seat,  I  know  I 
can  see  the  dresses  during  the  cere- 
mony— so  I  wait  to  see  the  groom 
before  my  mind  is  really  at  rest.  It 
never  is  until  I  do  see  him  and,  Tillie, 
I  declare  to  you,  confidentially,  that 
last  night,  as  I  watched  that  vestry 
door,  it  did  seem  to  me  that  my  mind 
would  never  be  at  rest  again. 

**  There  they  stood,  waiting,  while 
I  watched  and  waited,  and  Miss  Bell 
kept  on  plajring  *0  Perfect  Love,'  and 
kept  on  getting  nearer  to  the  end 
of  it  every  minute.  Not  even  my 
black  velvet  and  my  grandmother's 
lace  were  any  comfort  to  me.  I  tried 
to  find  consolation  in  looking  at  the 
diamond  cross  Jared  gave  me  on  my 
twentieth  anniversary,  but  I  could  n't 


— ^the  chain  was  too  short.  Tillie,  it 
lasted  five  minutes.  Mary  Robinson 
said  it  was  fifteen,  but  you  know, 
Tillie,  you  can't  depend  upon  what 
Mary  Robinson  says — and  then  just 
as  I  was  beginning  to  feel  I  could  n't 
breathe  at  all,  the  vestry  door  did 
open  at  last.  It  was  Edward,  Tillie, 
and  he  rushed  right  to  Kate's  side, 
his  brother  actually  running  to  keep 
up  with  him.  I  certainly  was  re- 
lieved! Then  Miss  Bell  began  to 
play  *0  Perfect  Love'  all  over  again, 
and  then  I  noticed  that  everybody 
began  to  look  uneasy,  all  over  again, 
and  then,  Tillie,  I  saw  that  Bishop 
Moran  was  n't  there.  You  see  Jared 
is  so  sentimental,  and  Kate  being 
named  for  me,  Jared  wanted  Bishop 
Moran  who  married  us  to  marry  her 
too,  and  that  was  why  we  sent  for 
him." 

Mrs.  Jared  Dowe  paused  here  to  give 
herself  up  to  the  satisfied  little  smile 
which  oijy  wives  who  are  still  sweet- 
hearts ever  indulge  in. 

After  a  little,  she  continued:  "Tillie, 
do  you  know,  Miss  Bell  was  nearly 
through  *0  Perfect  Love'  for  the  sec- 
ond time  and  I  certainly  was  worried 
now,  even  if  I  could  see  Edward 
standing  right  by  Kate  all  the  time. 
But  I  could  see  Mary  Robinson  smil- 
ing at  Mrs.  Beals,  too,  just  as  though 
she  knew  something,  and  Mrs.  Beals 
smiling  back  like  she  knew  more  and 
was  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  tell  it. 
She  certainly  is  ill  contrived,  Tillie! 
And  then  in  that  awful  hush  it  did 
startle  me  to  hear  a  male  voice  speak 
out  loud  in  the  back  of  the  church.  It 
was  a  graceful  thing  in  Mr.  Scott, 
even  if  he  is  a  Baptist,  to  offer  his 
services  that  way;  because  by  thajt 
time  Kate  was  so  nervous  and  tired 
she  had  n't  an  orthodox  idea  left  in 
her,  anyway.  So  when  Edward  said, 
'Shall  we  wait  for  the  Bishop,  Kate? ' 
she  said,  *No,  don't  wait:  let  any 
one  marry  us.'  And  then  Mrs.  Beals 
had  the  face  to  say  afterwards — 
you  know,  Tillie  Carter,  what  an  ill 
contrived  creature  Mrs.  Beals  is, — 
well,  she  said  it  just  showed  how 
scared  and  anxious  my  Kate  was. 
Then  Miss  Bell,  who  had  come  to  the 


end  again,  began  'O  Perfect  Love'  all 
over  lOT  the  third  time  and  it  came 
out  that  time  just  as  Sallie  Potts  had 
planned.  Sallie  Potts  is  so  clever! 
So  they  were  married,  at  last,  and  it 
certainly  did  amuse  me  to  see  the 
smiles  fade  off  of  Mrs.  Beals's  and 
Mary  Robinson's  faces  as  Kate  and 
Edward  turned  around  to  walk  out. 
"And  then,  what  do  you  think, 
Tillie^ — just  as  Edward  was  carrying 
Kate  to  the  carriage,  up  came  old 
Bishop  Moran,  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  though  he  had  been  in  a 
fight!  He  rushed  right  up  to  the 
carriage,  but  my  Kate  has  pride  and 
she  held  her  head  high  and  refused  to 
see  him.  Kate  has  too  much  dignity 
to  speak  to  any  man— even  if  he  is  a 
Bishop — who  came  near  spoiling  her 
wedding.  The  Bishop  said,  'Edward, 
my  son,  I  trust  to  explain,' — and 
Edward  said  'It 's  too  late  now  for 
any  explanation.  We  are  married.'  I 
call  that  the  retort  courteous,  don't 
you,  "rillie  ?  Edward  certainly  is 
brilliant  and  bound  to  succeed  even 


though  he  is  practising  medicine 
instead  of  law  and  so  can't  go  into 
pohtics. 

"And  now  what  do  you  suppose 
caused  all  the  confusion,  Tillie?  It 
was  Miss  Howard! 

"You  see.  she  asked  Bishop  Moran 
to  stay  at  her  house,  and  when  she  got 
ready  to  go  to  the  wedding,  she  locked 
up  the  house  and  forgot  all  about 
him,  and  now  she  's  saying  Edward 
forgot  him.  Well,  anyway  the  Bishop 
was  locked  in  her  house  and  she  had 
the  key  in  her  pocket  at  the  church  so 
I  can't  see  how  any  one  can  blame 
Edward  Rogers,  can  you,  Tillie? 
Bishop  Moran  says  the  house  seemed 
to  grow  mighty  quiet  but  he  's  deaf, 
you  know,  and  can't  hear  much  any- 
way, and  being  ready,  and  seeing  it, 
was  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  he  took 
his  prayer-book  and  thought  he  'd  go 
out  on  the  gallery  and  wait  there. 
When  he  got  to  the  front  door  he 
found  it  was  locked  and  he  could  n't 
get  out,  so  he  wandered  all  over  that 
house  and  could  n't  find  any  one  in 
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or  any  way  out.  At  last  he  did  find 
a  step-ladder  and  so  he  got  the  top 
of  one  of  the  parlor  windows  open  and 
■  then  climbed  out  on  the  step-lad- 
der and  when  he  got  half  way  down 
the  ladder  slipped,  or  the  Bishop,  I 
can't  say  which,  but  they  both  fell 
right  into  Miss  Howard's  bed  of 
roses,  the  ladder  on  top  of  the  Bishop. 
It  ruined  the  roses  and  Miss  Howard 
is  grieved  about  the  roses,  but  I 
think  it  serves  her  right.  It  certainly 
would  mortify  me,  Tillie,  having  a 
Bishop,  an  old  man,  crawling  out  of 
my  house.  And  hurting  himself,  too. 
Then  his  running  to  the  church  fin- 
ished what  the  fall  and  the  ladder 
commenced,  and  he  was  carried  back 
to  Miss  Howard's,  an<i  Miss  Howard  is 
mighty  busy  now  trying  to  mend  her 
rose  bed  and  the  Bishop,  too.  SalHe 
Potts  says  Miss  Howard's  not  lying 
on  a  bed  of  roses  now,  and  when  she 
looks  at  the  Bishop  I  should  think 
she  would  be  right  glad  that  she  is  n't. 
He  certainly  is  disfigured! 


"But  while  the  Bishop  was  trying 
to  get  out  of  Miss  Howard's,  Edward 
was  having  a  most  harrowing  time, 
too.  George  Rogers  was  his  best  man, 
but  Edward  said  in  the  beginjiing 
that  not  even  his  brother  should 
manage  his  wedding,  so  he  gave  the 
orders  to  the  coachman  and  every- 
thing himself.  All  George  was  al- 
lowed to  do  was  to  carry  the  ring. 
George  says  he  certainly  was  sur- 
prised when  the  carriage  went  and 
stopped  at  our  house  first  and  Edward 
jumped  out  and  ran  in.  Naturally 
he  followed,  and  Edward  ran  first  up 
the  front  stairs  to  the  attic  and  down 
the  back  stairs  to  the  cellar,  calling 
'Kate!— Kate!— Kate!'  At  last  he 
went  to  the  kitchen,  and  old  Aunt 
Milly  said — 'Fore  de  Lawd,  Mass'r  Ed- 
ward, is  yo'  done  gone  and  loss  yo' 
mind.  Miss  Kate  and  her  Pa  's  gone 
to  de  church  to  get  married.'  Edward 
rushed  back  to  the  carriage  and  said, 
'  To  the  church,  quick  I  '■ — and  George 
had  barely  time  to  jump  in  when  they 
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were    off    again;    and  then  he  said, 
'EdwarJ,  what  about  the  Bishop?'  and 
Edward  said,  '  I  am  going  to  marry 
Kate,  not  the  Bishop';  ahd  before 
George  could  say  another  word,  they 
had  stopped  at 
the  church,  and 
Edward    rushed 
right  in,  Geoige 
running  after 
him.     I  was  cer- 
t  a  i  n  1  y     glad, 
Tillie,    that 
George  had  the 
ring,   for    being 
married    by    a 
Baptist   and 
without  even  a 
ring,  would  have 
been  sacrilegi- 
ous, even   if    it 
was  in  an  Epis- 
copal church. 

"So  we   got 
back     to    the 
house;    but,   do 
you  know,  Tillie, 
we  had  n't  been 
there   an    hour, 
when    all    the 
lamps  began  to 
go    out.      You 
see   we   never 
thought     about 
them  yesterday, 
and    you  know, 
Tillie,  if  you  fill 
lamps  after  dark  you  forfeit  your  in- 
surance, but  Jared  said,  when  I  sug- 
gested candles, 'Fill  them?  I 'd  rather 
lose  everything  I  have,  than  have  my 
Hghts  go  out  at  my  daughter's  wed- 
ding.'     Jared  is  such  a  noble  father! 

"And  did  you  hear  about  their 
cutting  the  cake,  Tillie?  Well,  pro- 
mise you  never  will  tell,  but  Mrs. 
Perkins  asked  me  to  try  to  have  her 
Ehzabeth  cut  the  ring.  Sallie  Potts 
had  marked  the  place,  but  somehow 
the  cake  got  turned  and  Elizabeth  got 
the  thimble  and  now  Mrs.  Perkins  is  in- 
dignant.   This  is  a  cruel  world,  Tillie," 

"DidSalhe — "  began  Miss  Carter. 

"No,  Tillie,  she  did  n't;  and  who  do 
you  think  did  cut  that  ring?  Olive 
Wilsonl    I  never  was  so  outdone  in 


my  life,  Tillie.     I  declare  some  people 

are   lucky — or  maybe   scheming.     I 

would  n't  like  to  say  what  I  think. 

It  might  not  seem  charitable,  and  I 

am  charitable,   TilHe."     She  paused 

for  the  approval 

her  friend  never 

failed  to  give. 

"And  so  now 
Edward  and 
Kate  are  on 
their  way  to  Sa- 
vannah and  will 
take  a  steamer 
from  there  to 
New  York.  Oh, 
have  you  seen 
the  Daily  News 
this  morning, 
TilUef  That% 
one  reason  I 
thought  I  'd  rest 
at  home  this 
morning.  You 
see  fulsome  flat- 
tery is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  all 
of  us,  Tillie,  and 
while  every 
word  is  true, 
still  it  did  seem 
to  be  the  part  of 
modesty  not  to 
be  seen  on  the 
street  to-day. 
THE  tuihblb"  Jared   was  so 

overcome  he 
walked  down  town  the  back  way  ■ 
this  morning.  Yesterday  morning  he 
read  it  over  to  us  before  he  sent  it  to 
the  paper,  and  Kate  was  so  pleased 
with  it  and  Sallie  Potts,  too.  But  I 
feel  sure  there  will  be  people  cruel 
enough  to  say  that  he  wrote  it.  His 
style  is  so  like  Mr.  Addison's.  Every- 
one always  remarks  that.  And  so  I 
decided  it  would  be  better  not  to  go 
out  this  morning,  and  anyway  I  am 
sure  to  have  visitors  all  day.  I  see 
Mrs.   Robinson  coming  now. 

"  Tilhe,  you  are  considerate,  and  I 
do  enjoy  talking  with  you ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  comfort  to  know  that  no 
wedding  could  have  been  more  of  a 
success  in  the  end,  or  have  gone  oS 
more  beautifully  than  my  Kate's." 


EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 

By  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


URING  the  past 
quarter  -  century 
Mr.  Stedman  has 
had  place  in  the 
consciousness  of 
the  rising  gener- 
ation as  a  species 
of  benign  presid- 
ing genius  of  American  letters.  More 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  per- 
haps, he  was  fated  to  be  besieged  by 
literary  novices;  not  as  editors  are 
besieged,  for  immediate  place  and 
profit,  but  for  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement. And  it  was  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  peculiar  position  as  a 
literary  man  not  in  the  harness  that 
he  was  able  to  respond  to  such  appeals 
with  a  freedom  hardly  possible  for 
the  conscientious  editor  or  reviewer. 
Popular  opinion  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
distinctly  not  the  business  of  literary 
officials  to  be  kind.  Their  affair  is 
simply  to  judge.  Mr.  Stedman  was 
a  critic  in  a  high  sense  of  the  word, 
but  his  kindness  imposed  no  penalty 
upon  a  constituency.  He  could  af- 
ford to  give  sympathy  without  its 
being  taken  for  encouragement,  en- 
couragement without  its  being  taken 
for  a  promise  to  pay  or  to  recommend. 
His  free  and  gracious  exercise  of  this 
uncommon  privilege  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  facts  for  which  he  will  be 
remembered.  And,  indeed,  encour- 
agement must  have  been  almost  as 
instinctive  with  him  as  sympathy,  for 
if  there  was  any  quality  which  im- 
pairs the  absolute  value  of  his  criti- 
cism it  is  his  unconquerable  optimism. 
Of  modem  literature  in  its  essence, 
poetry — of  American  poetry,  in  par- 
ticular,— ^he  had  a  better  opinion  than 
any  other  critic  of  his  class.  He  was 
impatient  of  that  taste  which  warms 
only  to  past  excellence.     He  chose 


to  give  himself  to  that  most  difficult 
of  tasks,  the  criticism  of  the  con- 
temporary; and  he  had  heart  for  it 
because  the  contemporary  seemed  to 
him,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  regard, 
both  for  what  it  is  and  for  what  it 
promises.  No  doubt  our  age  is  in 
peculiar  need  of  guarding  against  a 
smug  and  undiscriminating  self-satis- 
faction carried  over  from  our  indubi- 
table material  well-being  to  a  fancied 
eminence  in  the  arts.  In  America 
our  minor  critics  of  contemporary 
literature  are  but  now  feeling  their 
way  out  of  a  fog  of  bland  complacency 
which  has  been  a  cause  of  gayety  to 
nations  long  devoted  to  criticism 
as  a  dignified  and  exacting  art.  But 
the  tendency  of  reaction  upon  our 
more  responsible  arbiters  has  been 
on  the  whole  too  marked.  With 
whatever  rebate  or  qualification  some 
of  us  may  be  fain  to  consider  Mr. 
Stedman's  judgment  of  our  achieve- 
ment and  our  immediate  promise, 
we  must  be  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  high-hearted 
mood  in  which  so  fine  an  intelligence 
has  foimd  it  possible  to  deal  with 
an  element  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  life  of  any  nation. 

A  general  impression  would  seem 
to  be  that  Stedman's  experience 
differed  in  ioio  from  that  of  most 
literary  men.  But  he  was  not  bred 
in  Wall  Street.  He  entered  very 
young  upon  a  stiff  literary  appren- 
ticeship, which  did  not  end  until 
he  had  reached  his  fourth  decade. 
He  was  bom  in  Hartford  in  1833, 
entered  Yale  at  fifteen,  and  was 
suspended  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore 
year  for  reasons  of  which  we  are, 
and  are  content  to  be,  ignorant. 
He  did  not  return  to  college.  Two 
years  later,  at  nineteen,  we  find  him 
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editing  a  country  newspaper.  In 
1856  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
quickly  made  a  respectable  place  for 
himself  in  the  rather  exceptionally 
cheerful  Grub  Street  of  that  day. 
Here  were  Willis  the  gallant,  Bryant 
the  veteran,  Taylor  and  Curtis  and 
Stoddard  and  Aldrich  for  contem- 
poraries. Stedman  gained  foothold 
in  the  best  magazines  (among  them 
Putnam's),  and  presently  became  a 
member  of  the  Tribune  staff.  His 
first  volume  of  poems,  published  in 
i860,  shows  how  accomplished  a  mem- 
ber he  was  of  that  urban  fraternity. 
He  was  an  adept  in  the  parlor  mu- 
sic which  was  then  in  fashion.  As 
Aldrich  in  '*Baby  Bell,"  so  Stedman 
in  "Laura,  my  Darling"  did  not 
disdain  to  play  up  to  that  craving 
for  obvious  and  rather  mawkish 
sentimentality  which  was  character- 
istic of  the  early  Victorian  period 
in  England,  and  survived  for  some 
time  with  us.  It  is  a  note  still  to 
be  heard  in  the  popular  newspaper 
and  ** Amusement  Parlor";  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  only  a  half- 
century  ago  it  rang  from  the  throats 
of  our  most  energetic  and  promising 
young  songsters.  And  yet,  after  all, 
there  is  an  ingenuous  charm  about  this 
poetry  of  domestic  endearment  which 
must  appeal  to  all  young  nations 
and  young  persons.  Who  so  sophis- 
ticated and  middle-aged  as  really  to 
scorn  what  he  has  learned  to  call 
calf-love? 

To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill, 
I  'd  give — ^but  who  can  live  youth  over? 

The  experience  of  the  young  jour- 
nalist presently  included  a  sterner 
phase,  and  then  came  to  an  end. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  war 
he  served  as  staff-correspondent  for 
the  World  in  Washington  and  at 
the  front.  Later  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Attorney-General  Bates 
of  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  He  was  not  to 
return  to  journalism.  He  became 
interested  in  questions  of  finance, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  war  had 
begun  his  forty  years'  career  in  Wall 
Street. 

The  considerations  which  led  to  his 


final  abandonment  of  writing  as  a 
trade  are  worthy  of  comment,  though 
they  are  not  really  hard  to  under- 
stand. Journalism  did  not  satisfy 
him,  and  the  form  of  literature  in 
which  he  had  won  success  could  not 
support  him.  No  doubt  he  felt  his 
impulse  and  ability  lessening  under 
the  strain  of  incessant  production. 
His  own  explanation  of  it  is  simple 
enough.  **At  thirty,"  he  says,  **I 
went  into  the  Stock  Exchange  be- 
cause I  needed  to  be  independent  in 
order  to  write  and  study."  The  step 
must  have  cost  him  something  of  a 
struggle ;  traces  of  it  appear  here  and 
there  throughout  his  later  writing. 
In  commenting  upon  Poe's  experience 
he  doubtless  thought  of  his  own: 

The  duty  of  self-support  .  .  .  was  more 
than  [he  could  bear.  Imagine  Shelley, 
who  made  his  paper  boats  of  bank-notes, 
Byron  and  Landor,  who  had  their  old 
estates,  forced  to  write  by  the  column  for 
their  weekly  board.  '  *  Poverty  has  this  dis- 
ease: through  want  it  teaches  a  man  evil." 
More,  it  limits  the  range  of  his  possibilities. 
Doudan  has  said,  with  truth  and  feeling, 
that  he  who  is  without  security  for  the 
morrow  can  neither  meditate  upon  nor 
accomplish  a  lasting  work.  The  delicate 
fancies  of  certain  writers  are  not  always 
at  command,  and  the  public  is  loath  to 
wait  and  pay  for  quality. 

He  speaks  still  more  frankly  apropos 
of  Hood: 

If  a  poet,  or  aspiring  author,  must  labor 
for  the  daily  subsistence  of  a  family,  it  is 
well  for  his  art  that  he  should  follow 
some  other  calling  than  journalism;  for 
I  can  testify  that  after  the  day's  work 
is  over — when  the  brain  is  exhausted  and 
vagrant,  and  the  lungs  pant  for  air,  and 
body  and  soul  cry  out  for  recreation, — 
the  intellect  has  done  enough,  and  there 
is  neither  strength  nor  passion  left  for  im- 
aginative work. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  if 
Stedman  had  remained  a  bachelor 
he  might  have  held  for  some  time 
longer  to  the  forlorn  hope  of  scribbling 
for  bread.  After  all,  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  ''sporting  life"  of  the 
free    lance    which    appeals    to    the 
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imagination.  One  fancies  a  touch 
of  wistfulness  in  another  remark  of 
the  critic's  about  Poe:  **As  we  look 
around  and  see  how  authors  accept 
this  or  that  method  of  support,  there 
seems  to  be  something  chivalrous  in 
the  attitude  of  one  who  never  earned 
a  dollar  except  by  his  pen.**  It  is 
to  be  noted,  moreover,  that,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Shelleys  and 
Byrons  and  Landors,  security  for  the 
morrow  has  seldom  been  the  portion 
of  creators  of  the  first  rank. 

There  is  a  stronger  ring  of  con- 
viction in  Stedman's  own  emphatic 
statement  of  the  other  side  of  the 
case :  *  *  As  a  rule,  distrust  the  quality 
of  that  product  which  is  not  the 
result  of  legitimate  professional  labor. 
Art  must  be  followed  as  a  means  of 
subsistence  to  render  its  creations 
worthy,  to  give  them  a  human  ele- 
ment.'* The  italics  are  Stedman's: 
they  make  it  clear  enough  what  his 
own  preference  would  have  been. 
However,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that,  in  the  circumstances,  his 
secession  from  the  trade  of  letters 
was  a  means  of  security  for  him  in 
more  than  one  sense.  He  would  not 
have  made  a  great  journalist,  and 
his  vein  of  poetry,  though  pure,  was 
hardly  superior  to  that  of  Hay  or 
Aldrich;  it  would  not  have  justified 
the  heroic  sacrifice.  He  rightly  chose 
to  abandon  literature  as  a  daily 
scramble  and  to  take  it  up  as  a 
dignified   avocation. 

The  peculiarity  in  Stedman's  ex- 
perience is  not  that  he  gave  up  literary 
journalism,  but  that  he  took  to 
banking.  The  fact  has  been  a  pro- 
longed cause  of  wonder  to  the 
general  public.  Why  a  writer  should 
not  take  to  banking  is  not  clearly 
apparent,  when  one  comes  to  con- 
sider it.  It  is  probably  easier  to 
wrest  a  livelihood  out  of  stocks  and 
bonds  than  out  of  poems  and  essays. 
If  Stedman  had  become  an  editor 
or  a  parson  or  a  college  professor,  no- 
body would  have  thought  anything 
of  it;  but  to  enter  the  treadmill  of 
business — ^most  of  us  are  probably  a 
little  misty  in  our  secret  minds  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  feel  aggrieved 


at  such  apostasy,  or  proud  of  such 
enterprise  and  success.  For  Stedman 
scored  a  positive  and  solid  success. 
And  his  programme  was  carried  out : 
he'not  only  became  independent,  but, 
by  far  the  harder  part,  he  continued 
to  write  and  study. 

One  naturally  thinks  of  Walter 
Bagehot  in  this  connection,  and 
fancies  that  what  was  said  of  him 
by  a  distinguished  English  critic 
must  have  been  true  of  Stedman: 

The  man  of  business  and  the  financier 
in  him  fell  within  such  sharp  and  well- 
defined  limits  that  he  knew  better  than 
most  of  his  class  where  their  special  weak- 
ness lay,  and  where  their  special  functions 
ended.  This,  at  all  events,  I  am  quite  sure 
of:  that  so  far  as  his  judgment  was  sounder 
than  other  men's — ^and  on  many  subjects  it 
was  much  sounder, — it  was  so  not  in  spite 
of,  but  in  consequence  of,  the  excursive 
imagination  and  vivid  humour  which  are 
so  often  accused  of  betraying  otherwise 
sober  minds  into  dangerous  aberrations. 

Stedman  was  a  capable  financier — 
not,  like  Bagehot,  a  great  one.  He 
possessed  the  excursive  imagination 
but  not  the  vivid  humor,  at  once 
frolicsome  and  controlled,  pervading 
and  embracing,  of  the  irrepressible 
economist.  Stedman*s  style  lacks  the 
spontaneity,  the  vigor,  the  vocal 
quality  of  Bagehot*s.  He  is  rather 
painstaking  than  energetic,  thorough- 
going than  lucid.  He  writes  more  like 
a  professor  than  a  banker  or  a  poet, 
and  there  is  not  a  trace  in  him  of 
journalistic  smartness. 

Perhaps  the  quality  of  his  criticism 
cannot  be  better  suggested  than 
by  comparing  it  with  Bagehot's. 
An  early  pupil  and  life-long  admirer 
of  Tennyson,  Stedman  declares  him 
to  be  not  only  the  poet  most  repre- 
sentative of  his  age,  but  **the  noblest 
artist**  among  English  lyric  poets  of 
every  age.  Bagehot,  writing  a  trifle 
earlier,  regards  him  simply  as  a 
brilliant  practitioner  of  an  inferior 
form  of  poetic  art  which  he  calls 
**the  ornate.**  He  admits  that  or- 
nate art  is  in  its  way  as  legitimate 
as  pure  art.  It  can  deal  with  materi- 
als which  would  be  of  no   account 
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to  pure  art.  "Illusion,  half-belief, 
unpleasant  types,  imperfect  types,  are 
as  much  the  proper  sphere  of  ornate 
art  as  an  inferior  landscape  is  the 
proper  sphere  for  the  true  efficacy 
of  moonlight.  A  really  great  land- 
scape needs  sunlight  and  bears  sun- 
light: but  moonlight  is  an  equalizer 
of  beauties;  it  gives  a  romantic  un- 
reality to  what  will  not  stand  the 
bare  truth."  The  reader  will  very 
likely  recall  Bagehot's  ruthless  and 
rather  malicious  reduction  of  **  Enoch 
Arden"  to  its  elements,  by  way  of 
illustrating  his  point:  **A  sailor  who 
sells  fish  breaks  his  leg,  gets  dismal, 
gives  up  selling  fish,  goes  to  sea,  is 
wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  stays 
there  some  years,  on  his  return  finds 
his  wife  married  to  a  miller,  speaks 
to  a  landlady  on  the  subject,  and 
dies." 

Tennyson's  treatment  of  this  story 
results,  he  admits,  in  '*a  rich  and 
splendid  composite  of  imagery  and 
illustration."  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
a  theme  for  great  art ;  it  lacks,  in  Ten- 
nyson's hands,  simplicity,  defini- 
tion, conviction:  it  deals  in  ''illusion, 
half -belief,  unpleasant  types."  After 
all,  **a  dirty  sailor  who  did  not  go 
home  to  his  wife  is  not  an  agreeable 
being:  a  varnish  must  be  put  on  him 
to  make  him  shine."  Stedman  never 
wrote  anything  in  the  least  resembling 
this,  in  mood  or  manner.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  subject  seri- 
ously, solemnly  even.  He  sees  noth- 
ing inferior  in  that  form  of  poetic  art 
which  he  takes  to  be  representative  of 
our  very  respectable  day.  "Enoch 
Arden'*  he  finds  "is  in  its  author's 
purest  idyllic  style;  noticeable  for 
evenness  of  tone,  clearness  of  diction, 
successful  description  of  coast  and 
ocean, — finally,  for  the  loveliness  and 
fidelity  of  its  genre  scenes.  In  study 
of  a  class  below  him,  hearts  *  centred 
in  the  sphere  of  common  duties,'  the 
Laureate  is  unsurpassed. ' '  Of  Teiiny- 
son's  poetry  as  a  whole,  our  enthusiast 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "It  exhib- 
its that  just  combination  of  lyrical 
elements  which  makes  a  symphony 
wherein  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
quality  predominates."     To  my  mind 


this  sentence  exhibits  the  critic  at  his 
worst  in  substance  and  style. 

His  best  is  very  good.  Nobody 
has  written  more  wisely  of  Landor, 
of  Poe,  of  Holmes,  of  a  dozen  others. 
No  American  writer  (and  his  enthusi- 
asm and  optimism  with  regard  to  the 
present  have  much  to  do  with  the 
fact)  has  given  so  many  people  an 
impulse  toward  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  best  modem  literature. 

His  early  name  as  a  poet  was  made 
on  the  score  of  certain  pieces  of 
newspaper  doggerel,  such  as  "The 
Diamond  Wedding"  and  "The  Ballad 
of  Lager  Bier,"  of  certain  sentimen- 
tal verses,  and  a  few  ringing  meas- 
ures inspired  by  the  war.  "  How  Old 
Brown  took  Harper's  Ferry,"  "Kear- 
ney at  Seven  Pines"  and  "Gettys- 
burg" are  among  the  best  things  flung 
off  by  such  occasion.  Of  his  familiar 
poems  "The  Doorstep"  will  hold  its 
own,  as  should  "Country  Sleighing" 
— ^that  delightftd  bit  of  roUicking 
song: 

In  January,  when  down  the  dairy 

The  cream  and  clabber  freeze. 
When  snowdrifts  cover  the  fences  over, 

We  farmers  take  our  ease. 
At  night  we  rig  the  team, 

And  bring  the  cutter  out; 
Then  fill  it,  fill  it,  fill  it,  fiU  it, 

And  heap  the  furs  about. 

The  merry  haste  of  it  all,  the  rustic 
fun  and  romance  which  are  also 
realism — ^we  have  few  poems  more 
indigenous  than  this.  And  most  of 
Stedman's  more  serious  verse  is  rather 
markedly  not  indigenous.  One  would 
never  suspect  from  his  "Ode  to 
Pastoral  Romance,"  with  its  elegant 
versification  about  shepherds,  naiads, 
"that  age  when  life  was  summer 
play," — ^that  what  in  this  mood  he 
calls  "this  degenerate  time"  had  a 
pastoral  romance  of  its  own  which 
he  had  experienced  with  keen  gusto : 

The  windows  glisten,  the  old  folks  listen 

To  hear  the  sleigh-bells  pass; 
The    fields    grow    whiter,    the    stars    are 
brighter, 

The  road  is  smooth  as  glass. 
Our  muffled  faces  bum. 
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The  clear  north-wind  blows  cold. 
The  girls  all  nestle,  nestle,  nestle, 
Each  in  her  lover's  hold. 

His  attempts  at  extended  compo- 
sition, such  as  ** Alice  of  Monmouth** 
and  *'The  Blameless  Prince,'*  are 
interesting,  but  they  lack  compelling 
power — ^are,  indeed,  but  ingenious 
exercises  in  that  ornate  style  of 
which  Tennyson  had  set  the  copy. 
Among  his  pure  lyrics  I  find  nothing 
more  perfect  than  **A  Vigil,"  in 
which  the  melody  of  his  note  is  fully 
heard: 

Dews  from  the  wild  rose  drip  unheard, — 

Their  unfoxgotten  scent 
With  that  of  woods  and  grasses  blent; 

No  muffled  flight  of  bird, 
No  whispering  voice,  my  footfall  stops; 


No  breeze  among  the  poplar-tops 
The  smallest  leaf  has  stirred.    .    . 

My  arms  reach  out — in  vain, — 

They  fold  the  air; 
And  yet — ^that  wandering  breath   again! 
Too  vague  to  make  her  phantom  plain. 

Too  tender  for  despair. 

In  later  years  his  poetic  impulse 
was  aroused  to  most  purpose  by 
occasions  such  as  that  of  the  Yale 
bicentenary,  which  produced,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  his  **  Mater  Coronata,** 
a  stately  and  eloquent  tribute  to  that 
mother  from  whose  arms  he  had 
departed  untimely,  and  to  whom  later 
he  had  made  affectionate  and  welcome 
return.  Reverently,  indeed,  we  must 
bid  farewell  to  an  earthly  presence  so 
faithful,  so  fruitful,  so  benignant. 
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Girded,  alert,  blithe,  suavely  blithe,  and  bland; 
A  vivid  spirit;  keen,  importunate 
On  whatsoever  gallant  quest;  elate 

Most,  prospering  on  a  quest  of  phrasings  grand 

Or  graceful,  that  in  happy  marriage-band 

Might  noble  meaning  with  smooth  music  mate, 
Through  deftly-braided  measures  delicate. 

With  here  of  htmior,  pathos  there,  a  strand — 


Such  was  our  Stedman;  finer  spirit  none 

Illtmiined  ever  any  century 
Of  letters;  not  effulgent  like  the  sun, 

Like  a  star  rather,  softly  radiant,  he. 
What  fitter  finish — his  fame  fairly  won. 

Life  to  the  full  his — that  euthanasy! 

William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 
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R  having  prac- 
ed  the  art  of 
iting  history'  for 
me  thousands  of 
ars,  mankind 
s  still  discussing 
w  it  should  be 
uune.  It  appears 
by  their  own  confessions  that  histo- 
rians are  of  all  men  most  open  to  the 
temptation  that  assails  the  human 
mind  on  every  side  to  force  order 
upon  chaos.  If  it  be  difficult  for  the 
man  of  science  to  withhold  the  final 
touch,  slight  but  decisive,  that  shall 
convert  a  likelihood  into  a  fact  and 
make  the  universe  look  reasonable, 
it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  writer  of  history,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  begins  to  be  more  than 
a  chronicler.  He  has  no  alternative 
but  to  be  an  artist.  At  the  outset  of 
his  undertaking  he  must  select,  and 
he  cannot  help  selecting  in  accordance 
with  his  temperament,  or — ^which  is 
perhaps  the  same  thing — in  accord- 
ance with  his  ultimate  philosophy. 
He  has  ceased  to  photograph  and 
begun  to  sketch,  and  then  he  is  lost. 
After  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  de- 
gree. His  method  of  selection  will 
determine  his  emphasis,  and  empha- 
sis will  convey  an  idea  just  as  well  as 
a  direct  statement.  Believing  him- 
self that  A  is  the  result  of  B,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  The  grosser 
forms  of  artistic  presentation  will 
follow;  he  will  tell  you  the  color  of 
his  hero's  eyes  or  of  his  motives, 
though  neither  may  be  of  record.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  revert  to  Gibbon, 
or  to  any  pre-Stubbsian  writer  for 
examples  of  this  method.  Ferrero, 
in  his  brilliant  essay  on  imperial 
Rome,  fortified  by  great  learning  and 
master  of  the  whole  apparatus  of 
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scholarship,  does  not  hesitate  to  tell 
us,  in  passages  of  singular  force  and 
charm,  what  Csesar  was  thinking  at 
this  or  that  critical  moment.  Most 
of  us  like  our  history  done  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  good  a  way  as  any. 
At  any  rate,  while  there  are  so  many 
ways,  nothing  could  be  more  interest- 
ing than  to  study  the  method  of  a 
writer  so  much  the  lover  at  once  of 
science  and  of  art  as  M.  Anatole 
France. 

M,  France,  as  he  admits  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  "Vie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"* 
of  which  the  second  volume  has  re- 
cently appeared,  wishes  to  be  read, 
and  he  has  noted  that  history  is  for 
the  most  part  written  in  a  style  so 
noble  as  to  be  unreadable.  He  has 
therefore  retained  for  use  here  the 
simple,  lucid  style,  so  innocent  and 
yet  so  malicious,  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar  in  "Thais,"  in  "Le 
Procurateur  de  Jud^"  and  in  "Le 
Puits  de  Sainte  Claire,"  coloring  it 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  vocabulary 
of  the  period  of  which  he  treats.  And 
this  is  not  done  on  artistic  grounds, 
though  on  these  it  has  an  exquisite 
justification,  but  because  he  believes 
that  when  words  change,  ideas  change 
with  them,  and  he  wants  his  reader 
to  get  rid  as  far  as  he  can  of  ideas  that 
did  not  exist  in  the  world  that  saw  and 
estimated  la  Pucelle.  On  two  other 
matters  of  technique  M.  France's  view 
is  interesting.  His  text  depends  for 
substance  and  form  on  the  sources, 
but  he  does  not  permit  himself, 
practically,  a  single  literal  citation,  be- 
lievingthat  a  certain  unity  of  language 
is  necessary  in  a  readable  book.  And 
he  keeps  himself  out  of  the  story. 
"Je  crois,"  he  says,  "qu'au  risque  dc 
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ne  point  montrer  toute  la  beaut6  de 
son  coeur,  il  vaut  mieux  ne  pas  pa- 
raftre  dans  les  affaires  qu'on  raconte/' 
Both  those  notions,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, were  entertained  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  whose  text  one  might  just 
as  reasonably  look  for  the  verbatim 
reproduction  of  a  document  or  a 
speech  as  in  Shakespeare's  **  Henry 
the  Fifth,"  and  who  would  have 
thought  the  author's  personality  as 
much  in  place  in  a  treatise  on  geome- 
try as  in  one  on  history.  M.  France 
and  Thucydides  do  not,  we  may 
admit,  resemble  each  other  closely 
in  other  respects,  but  they  have  this 
in  common,  that  each  is  impassioned 
for  truth,  and  each  finds  it  impossible 
to  produce  anything  but  a  work  of 
art.  Criticism  is  still  in  doubt  as  to 
where  these  warring  motives  landed 
Thucydides.  For  the  general  reader 
it  may  be  equally  difficult  to  decide 
where  they  have  landed  M.  France. 

The  general  reader  may,  however, 
be  at  once  assured  that  M.  France 
holds  Jeanne  to  have  been  a  saint,  as 
surely  as  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  was 
one,  but  saints  in  general,  apparently, 
would  do  well  to  consult  a  neurologist. 
The  present  interesting  case  has  been 
taken  to  the  consulting-room  of  Dr. 
Georges  Dumas,  and  his  diagnosis  is 
given  as  an  appendix  to  the  second 
volume.  Dr.  Dumas  does  not  give  a 
name  to  Jeanne's  malady.  She  may 
have  been  a  hysteric.  She  exhibited 
the  ''unilateral  hallucinations"  that 
Charcot  found  frequent  in  hysteria; 
whether  accompanied  or  not  by  the 
hemi-anesthesia  that  he  believed  al- 
lied with  it,  cannot  now  be  said.  It 
is  pointed  out  almost  with  a  sigh  of 
scientific  regret,  that  if  her  judges  had 
applied  torture,  this  anesthesia  might 
have  been  found  and  recorded.  **If 
hysteria  was  present  in  her  case,  it 
was  only  to  permit  the  most  secret 
feelings  of  her  heart  to  become  ob- 
jective in  the  form  of  celestial  visions 
and  voices;  it  formed  the  open  door 
by  which  the  divine — or  what  Jeanne 
deemed  such — entered  her  life;  it 
fortified  her  faith  and  consecrated  her 
missioi\,  but  in  mind  and  will  Jeanne 
remained  healthy  and  straight,  and 


nervous  pathology  can  throw  but  a 
feeble  light  on  a  part  of  that  soul 
which  your  [France's]  book  makes 
to  live  again  in  its  entirety."  Con- 
stant hallucinations  of  hearing,  sight, 
touch  and  smell,  together  with  a 
high  degree  of  suggestibility,  supplied 
the  miraculous  element  of  sainthood, 
while  a  beautiful  x^haracter,  honest, 
selfless  and  devout,  gave  la  Pucelle 
an  amiability  to  which  saints  have 
not  always  attained.  This  happy 
combination,  M.  France  supposes, 
was  discovered  and  inspired  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Meuse  and  handed  on 
by  them  to  the  clergy  of  the  Loire. 
**What  was  expected  of  science  in 
1 87 1  was  expected  of  religion  in  1428, 
so  that  it  could  as  naturally  occur  to 
the  Bastard  of  Orleans  to  use  Jeanne 
as  it  occurred  to  Gambetta  to  avail 
himself  of  the  technical  knowledge  of 
M.  de  Freycinet."  The  Venerable 
Bede  and  Merlin  were  made  to 
prophesy  the  advent  of  the  maiden 
saviour  of  France.  The  six  weeks  of 
ecclesiastical  scrutiny  to  which  she 
was  subjected  in  Poitiers  had  the 
effect  and,  M.  France  believes,  the 
design  of  impressing  her  on  the  popu- 
lar imagination.  It  did  for  her  what 
the  newspaper  story  did  in  an  oppo- 
site sense  for  the  prosecuting  attorney 
in  **The  Witching  Hour  " — it  impose.d 
a  suggestion  on  the  common  mind. 
**It  always  takes  a  good  deal  of  art 
and  even  a  little  disingenuousness  to 
accredit  innocence."  With  one  thing 
and  another,  the  army  and  the  bour- 
geoisie of  Orleans  were  ready,  by 
the  time  she  was  introduced  to  them, 
to  follow  her  to  the  death.  Her  pres- 
tige as  a  commander  melts  away 
under  M.  France's  analysis.  She  nev- 
er had  a  command,  was  never  admit- 
ted, but  by  exception,  to  a  council 
of  war,  had  no  knowledge  of  topog- 
raphy or  of  tactics,  and  had  but  one 
idea  for  securing  victory:  if  her  sol- 
diers went  into  battle  with  clean 
hearts,  they  would  win ;  if  they  went 
in  their  sins,  they  would  fail.  She 
was,  however,  bom  to  be  a  leader 
of  forlorn  hopes,  being  careless  of 
danger  and  undoubting  of  success. 
Her  men  followed  her  as  a  daughter 
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of  God,  and  the  enemy  fled  from  her  as 
a  she-devil.  Her  voices,  whose  com- 
mands she  followed,  knew  neither 
more  nor  less  of  the  science  of  war  than 
she.  In  fact,  they  never  told  her 
anything  she  did  n't  know.  This 
was  sometimes  fortunate ;  for  if,  for  in- 
stance, St.  Margaret  and  St.  Catherine 
had  read  '*Vegetius  De  Re  Mili- 
tari,"  the  rash  attack  on  the  Tou- 
relles  would  not  have  been  made  and 
Orleans  would  have  been  lost.  But 
if  the  captains  and  politicians  about 
her  controlled  this  force,  using  it  for 
their  own  ends  and  for  purposes  she 
did  not  dream  of,  her  personal  power 
as  a  leader  of  fighting  men  was  un- 
equalled: "EUe  (itait  plus  vaillante, 
plus  constante,  plus  g^n^reuse  que 
les  hommes  et  digne  en  cela  de  les 
conduire."  To  many  people  this 
view  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  will  be 
unacceptable.  Conspicuous  among 
those  already  heard  from  is  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,  that  undaunted  champion 
of  Things  as  They  Were.  Of  course, 
no  one  is  competent  to  pass  on  the 
adequacy  of  M.  France's  premises 
except  scholars  as  familiar  with  the 
sources  as  he  is  himself.  The  ord- 
inary reader,  however,  can  see  how 
scrupulously  he  uses  them.  In  this 
sceptical  age,  the  eye  that  reads  a 
categorical  statement  about  the  past 
travels  automatically  down  the  page 
to  find  the  justificatory  footnote.  In 
the  present  work  the  eye  is  literal- 
ly never  disappointed.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  disport  oneself  outside 
the  documents  less  than  M.  France 
has  done.  When  he  is  guessing,  he 
says  so.  Those  who  prefer  to  think 
of  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  superwoman,  a 
military  genius  and  an  ultramontane 
will  guess  otherwise.  Those  whose 
spirits  find  rest  in  the  hypothesis  that 
seems  to  come  nearest  to  accounting 
for  all  of  the  facts,  will  read  this  book, 
as  Pepys  would  say,  with  infinite  con- 
tent. 

The  first  volume  brings  the  story 
down  to  the  accompfishment  of 
Jeanne's  mission  by  the  consecra- 
tion at  Reims,  the  second  includes  the 
capture,  the  trial,  the  execution  and 
rehabilitation.    The  book  consists  of  a 


close  web  of  detail,  making  poignantly 
actual  the  life  of  that  unhappy  centu- 
ry. No  one  that  has  seen  other  cen- 
turies spring  into  life  at  the  touch  of 
M.  France  need  be  told  how  it  is  done. 
An  epitome  of  its  politics  and  warfare 
may  be  found  in  the  paraphrase  of 
the  letters  sent  out  by  the  men  of 
Troyes,  dominated  by  a  Burgundian 
garrison,  when  Charles  of  Valois  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender:  **Like  all 
citizens  in  a  similar  case  we  run  the 
risk  of  being  hanged  by  the  Burgun- 
dians  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
Armagnacs  on  the  other,  which  we 
should  greatly  regret.  We  give 
Charles  of  Valois  to  understand  that 
we  will  not  open  our  gates  to  him  be- 
cause the  garrison  will  not  permit  us. 
And  we  make  known  to  our  lords  the 
Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
that  since  the  garrison  is  too  weak 
to  protect  us,  which  is  true,  we  ask  for 
reinforcements,  which  is  loyal.  But 
we  count  on  not  getting  them,  for  if 
we  did  we  should  have  to  stand  a 
siege  and  risk  a  capture  by  assault, 
which  is  a  cruel  extremity  for  trades- 
folk. But  if  we  ask  for  help  and  do 
not  get  it,  we  can  surrender  without 
reproach.  By  asking,  the  citizens  of 
Reims  to  demand  help  for  themselves 
and  for  us  we  have  shown  our  lord 
of  Burgundy  our  good-will  and  we 
risk  nothing,  for  we  know  that  our 
friends  of  Reims  are  arranging,  as  we 
are,  to  ask  for  aid  and  not  get  it.  In 
a  word,  we  will  resist  to  the  death  if 
we  get  help,  but  we  pray  God  we  may 
not  get  it." 

There  is  another  way  of  writing 
history,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  that 
neither  contributes  to  science,  nor 
quite  achieves  pure  literature,  but 
which  is  a  gentle  and  humane  art  and 
one  that  ministers  apparently  to  a 
permanent  need  of  the  collective 
mind — ^the  art,  I  mean,  of  retelling  old 
stories  gracefully.  It  seems  that  the 
public  can  assimilate  at  least  even- 
few  years  a  fresh  account  of  the  life 
and  times  of,  for  instance,  the  famous 
women  of  France,  of  Madame  de  86- 
vign6  and  of  the  Grande  Mademoi- 
selle, of  Madame  Geoff rin  and  of 
Julie  de  Lespinasse.     It  is  seldom,  in- 
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deed,  that  any  news  comes  to  light 
about  these  ladies,  and  the  very  style 
in  which  they  are  treated  has  become 
fixed.  It  is  always  the  same  pleas- 
ant, fluent,  somewhat  obvious  style, 
infused  with  strong  sympathy  for  the 
object  celebrated.  These  traits  may 
not  be  the  result  of  convention;  they 
may  be  the  natural  expression  of  the 
sort  of  mind  that  is  drawn  to  this 
form  of  literary  adventure.  In  any 
case,  they  create  in  many  instances  a 
very  agreeable  book,  suggestive,  rest- 
ful and  strongly  human.  The  "Ma- 
dame de  Sdvign^"  of  Miss  Aldis*  is  an 
excellent  example  of  its  class.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  heroine's  name 
prepares  us  to  be  pleased.  The 
reader  hastens  to  range  himself  with 
Horace  Walpole  and  Sainte-Beuve 
among  the  appreciators  of  a  woman 
than  whom  it  is  possible  that  none 
more  charming  has  ever  lived,  and 
the  author  supplies  with  dexterity 
and  good  judgment  fuel  for  his  flame. 
A  great  many  people  who  are  not 
likely  to  find  time  to  read  the  wonder- 
ful letters  themselves  will  be  pre- 
pared by  this  book,  with  its  pictures 
of  the  France  of  the  great  century, 
of  Foucquet  the  unlucky,  and  of 
Bussy  Rabutin,  most  brilliant  of 
blackguards,  to  feel  an  authentic 
thrill  when  they  go  to  see  in  Paris  the 
H6tel  Camavalet,  which  was  once 
the  town  house  of  Madame  de  Sdvign^, 
and  is  now  a  richly  stored  museum. 
The  "Madame  Geoff rin"  of  the  same 
author  is  not  so  enlivening.  Miss  Al- 
dis esteems  her  model  and  does  her 
best  for  her,  but  the  thing  does  not 
in  this  case  go  of  itself.  The  shorter 
essay  on  Madame  Geoffrin  in  Miss 
Clergue's  volume  t  is  more  readable 
because  it  is  less  eulogistic.  Enthusi- 
asm is  out  of  place  in  relation  to  Ma- 
dame Geoffrin,  with  her  good  heart, 
her  cold  blood  and  her  salon  run  on 
strictly  business  principles.  All  of 
Miss  Clergue's  characterizations  are 
interesting,  and  her  four  subjects,  Ma- 

*The  Queen  of  Letter-Writen :  Manioue  de 
S^viga6.  By  Janet  Aldis.  London  and  New  York, 
X907. 

tThe  Salon:  A  Study  of  French  Society  and 
Personalities  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Helen  Clergue.    New  York  and  London.    1907. 


dame  du  Deffand,  Madame  d'Epinay, 
Madame  Geoffrin  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse,  are  well  chosen  as  con- 
trasting types.  In  dealing  with 
Rousseau  and  his  friends.  Miss  Aldis 
does  not  take  into  account  at  all,  and 
Miss  Clergue  uses  but  slightly,  the 
result  of  Mrs.  Macdonald's  researches, 
published  in  1906,  which  seem  to 
establish  beyond  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  philoso- 
pher, of  which  the  chief  documentary 
evidence  is  the  alterations  made,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Grimm  and  Dide- 
rot, in  the  manuscript  of  the  "M6- 
moires  of  Madame  d'Epinay.*'  If  Mrs. 
Macdonald's  contention  is  well 
founded,  and  I  do  not  know  that  her 
accuracy  in  this  respect  has  been 
challenged,  the  whole  question  of 
Rousseau's  character,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  episode  of  Madame  d'Houde- 
tot  in  all  its  ramifications,  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  it  by 
everyone  who  undertakes  to  deal  with 
the  life  of  that  unhappy  man. 

In  considering  the  careers  of  a 
group  of  salonieres,  the  rather  unex- 
pected impression  is  created  that  the 
best  of  them  were  not  altogether 
joyful  in  their  lot.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  known  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
women  happy  in  any  circumstances, 
but  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
this  particular  set  of  heroines  as  blest 
beyond  the  reach  of  discontent. 
Madame  du  Deffand,  however,  w^th  her 
incurable  ennui,  Madame  d'Epinay 
with  her  strong  head  and  weak  will, 
Julie  de  Lespinasse  divided  between 
passion  and  the  main  chance,  were 
all  unhappy.  The  truth  is,  they  all 
had  more  brains  than  a  woman  can 
carry  and  be  comfortable.  They  had 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  important  and 
lasting  work  accomplished  by  men 
no  better  endowed  than  themselves, 
men  who  often  depended  on  their 
judgment  if  a  question  could  be  set- 
tled by  pure  mental  force  unaided 
by  education  and  training,  and  who 
used  to  the  last  drop  the  comfort  and 
the  stimulation'they  prbvided.  They 
were  often  not  what  we  consider 
specially  "feminine"  women,  in  that 
they  lived  neither  by  the  heart  nor 
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by  coquetry.  They  were  all  women 
endowed  with  what  we  call  executive 
capacity,  quick  to  judge  of  people  and 
able  to  deal  with  them,  competent 
to  keep  a  great  many  things  in  mind 
at  once,  to  form  designs  and  to  bring 
them  to  fruition.  Actual  productive 
or  administrative  work  was  what 
they  needed  as  human  beings,  and  to 
see  what  work  can  do  for  a  woman 
one  has  but  to  turn  to  the  case  of 
Madame  Vig^e  le  Brun,  happy  and 
blooming  through  a  life  of  disaster. 

The  most  interesting  history  of  all 
is  of  course  that  of  our  own  times,  and 
under  this  head  we  may  class  Pro- 
fessor Wendell's  social  study  o'f  **The 
France  of  To-day.'**  It  is  twenty- 
five  years  since  Mr.  Brownell  pub- 
lished his  book  on  the  France  of  that 
day,  which,  by  showing  almost  ideally 
what  such  a  treatise  should  be,  has 
perhaps  discouraged  competition.  It 
must  be  said  at  once,  I  think,  that 
Mr.  Wendell's  book  cannot  profit  by 
comparison  with  Mr.  Brownell's.  It 
does  not  go  so  deep,  it  has  not  the  air 
of  springing  from  so  profound  and 
so  general  a  culture  and,  agreeable 
though  it  is  in  form,  it  has  not  the 
distinction  of  style  so  marked  in  the 
earlier  work;  moreover — ^inevitable 
failing  of  a  successor — ^it  does  not 
tell  us  so  much  that  we  did  not  know. 
The  last  qualification  does  not  im- 
ply that  it  is  in  the  same  class 
with  the  notes  of  Clifton  Johnson, 
another  traveller  **  Along  French  By- 
ways," t  who  tells  us — as  news — that 
the  French  breakfast  on  a  cup  of  choco- 
late and  a  roll,  that  schoolboys  wear 
blouses  and  that  the  nam^  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  contains  no 
allusion  to  its  physical  aspect.  But, 
considered  apart  from  Mr.  Wendell's 
own  personal  adventures,  which  are 
sometimes  surprising,  the  general 
views  advanced  in  the  book  are  rather 
a  pleasant  re-statement  of  what  is 
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generally  admitted  than  an  extension 
of  our  sympathetic  insight.  One  of 
the  very  few  things  that  are  as  good 
for  Americans  as  they  are  agreeable, 
is  to  hear  about  France.  We  all  are 
touched  by  it  on  some  side.  Strether 
and  Jim  Pocock  alike  find  Paris  to  be 
their  spirit's  home.  Even  those  of 
us  who  understand  France  4east,  like 
it  so  much  that  the  effort  to  under- 
stand seems  in  a  sense  superfluous. 
It  is,  however,  in  itself  the  most  de- 
lightful of  exercises,  and  everyone 
will  follow  with  interest  Mr.  Wendell's 
reconciliation  of  the  paradoxes  that 
stagger  us  and  keep  curiosity  alive. 
He  knows  how  it  is  that  the  French 
manage  to  be  at  once  the  most  serious 
and  the  most  amusing  of  peoples; 
why  they  cherish  the  domestic  vir- 
tues in  real  life  and  celebrate  in  fiction 
almost  nothing  but  their  collapse ;  he 
can  expound  the  logic  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  tolerance  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  show  how  naturally  an 
Englishman  thinks  a  Frenchman  a 
liar,  while  the  Frenchman  thinks  the 
Englishman  a  hypocrite.  He  thor- 
oughly appreciates  the  "good"  wo- 
man of  France,  who  is,  he  tells  us, 
**the  central  fact  in  the  national  life 
of  her  country,"  although — ^according 
to  the  famous  maxim  of  de  Mau- 
pasant — **rhonn6te  femme  n*  a  pas 
de  roman."  He  is  doubtless  aware, 
though  he  does  not  point  it  out,  how 
difficult  it  is  for  the  Frenchwoman  to 
believe  that  America  is  full  of  women 
of  whom  she  would  in  turn  approve. 
She  sees  the  American  woman  most 
frequently  spending  in  Paris  money 
which  is  supplied  by  a  husband 
whom  she  has  abandoned  for  the 
purpose.  This  seems  to  the  French- 
woman a  repudiation  as  foolish  as 
heartless  of  an  elementary  duty. 
Sometimes  the  American  has  aban- 
doned her  children  as  well,  and  then 
the  Frenchwoman  regards  her  as 
some  good  American  women  regard 
foreign  ladies  who  come  among  us 
in  relations  which  we  are  not  able  to 
consider  serious. 


Idle  TSLotesl 

^An  Idle  Reader 


**It  was  what  might  be  called  a 
critique  of  a  critique — an  article  in 

„  .  J. ,        the  Times  Saturday  Re- 

-,  view — criticising  a  paper 

oun  y         ^^  Tom  Moore ;  and  it  was 

Pedagogue"  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^_^  ^^^^_ 

'  try  pedagogue  named  Boynton."  **A 
country  pedagogue?"  I  echoed — 
amazed  to  hear  what  was  obviously 
intended  as  a  term  of  contempt  ap- 
plied to  an  esteemed  contributor  to 
Putnam's  and  other  organs  of  light 
and  leading.  '*  Well,  that 's  what  he 
writes  like ;  if  he  is  n't  one,  he  ought  to 
be."  What  had  roused  the  speaker's 
ire  was  Mr.  Boynton's  characterizing 
as  doggerel  the  poem  in  which  the 
Irish  bard  celebrated  the  death,  in 
Belgium,  of  Sarah  Curran,  whose 
name  is  dear  to  her  countrymen  from 
its  connection  with  that  of  the  patriot 
Emmet — **the  Irish  Nathan  Hale," 
as  my  interlocutor  explained. 

She  lies  far  from  the  land  where  her  hero 
is  laid, 

it  runs;  and  perhaps  there  is  sl  fatal 
facility  in  the  mellifluous  versification ; 
but  it  touched  my  friend  on  the  raw 
to  hear  it  characterized  as  doggerel. 
The  simple  pathetic  theme,"  he  said, 
is  heightened  by  the  treatment;  the 
verse  is  highly  finished  and  very 
beautiful — no  'doggerel'  about  it. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  the  same 
fellow  called  Lord  Byron?"  I  gave 
it  up:  there  was  no  telling  what  so 
reckless  a  critic  might  do.  "Now, 
what  is  it  they  call  people  bom  with- 
in hearing  of  Bow  bells? — my  mem- 
ory *s  certainly  going!"  ** Cockney," 
I  prompted.  "That 's  it — a  cockney ! 
Think  of  it,  that  great  man  and  noble- 
man— a  lover  of  nature  all  his  days — 
to  be  called  a  cockney! " 


<( 


(I 


I  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
any  defence  of  my  brother  journalist ; 
or  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  peri- 
odical which  had  printed  his  offensive 
dicta.  When  the  verdict  was  ren- 
dered that  this  weekly  budget  of 
bookishness  had  "deteriorated  sadly 
of  late,"  I  seized  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  subject.  ALl  this  was  a 
year  or  more  ago;  and  as  I  had 
recently  heard  Mark  Twain  read 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  a  Skylark"  in 
public,  and  pronounce  it  the  most 
beautiful  poem  in  the  language,  I 
mentioned  the  fact,  and  my  friend 
rose  to  it.  "He  was  n't  far  wrong," 
he  exclaimed;  and  off  he  went  with 
the  opening  lines. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit — 

Bird  thou  never  wert, — 
That  from  heaven  or  near  it 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

"There,    another  word 's    escaped 
me:  there  's  no  doubt  my  memory's 
*«  A  Man  in    I'^^ving  me   altogether!" 
anApron~     ^    suggested    "profusej; 
*^  and  he  was  profuse  in  his 

appreciation.  From  this,  the  con- 
versation drifted  to  magazines;  and 
the  old  gentleman  reminded  me  of 
the  humorous  suggestion  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review  should  take  as  its 
motto,  "We  cultivate  literature  on 
a  little  oatmeal."  "The  reason  for 
not  adopting  it,"  he  said,  "was  that 
it  was  too  d — d  true!"  He  recalled 
the  quotation  in  its  Latin  form,  by 
the  way;  and  when  I  referred  to  two 
or  three  punning  mottoes,  etc.,  in  that 
language,  he  not  only  took  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth,  but  brushed  them 
aside  as  too  familiar,  not  to  say  trite, 
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to  waste  time  on.  Incidentally,  he 
mentioned  having  caught  a  well- 
known  magazine  editor  tripping  in 
a  quotation  from  Montaigne. 

Our  meeting  occurred  in  the  dining- 
room  of  a  Broadway  hotel,  not  of  the 
first  class.  An  apron  was  tied  round 
my  interlocutor's  waist  and  a  nap- 
kin hung  over  his  arm,  as  he  served  my 
luncheon  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
manner  in  the  world.  '*I  was  n't  al- 
ways a  man  in  an  apron,"  he  confessed, 
somewhat  ruefully.  * '  I  studied  medi- 
cine as  a  lad;  and  I  've  always  had 
a  taste  for  poetry  and  languages." 
But  he  has  been  a  waiter  for  a  long 
while,  now;  and  he  has  grown  gray 
since  he  turned  his  back  on  Ireland 
some  time  in  the  last  century.  I 
made  occasion  to  sit  at  his  table 
again,  only  the  other  day;  and  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Mr.  Boynton.  For 
several  moments  the  atmosphere  was 
sulphurous.  Pat  has  not  lost  his 
memory.  It  is  still  as  retentive  as 
that  of  the  elephant  whose  trunk 
was  pricked  by  a  frivolous  tailor. 

That  fame  and  money  are  not  the 
only  objects  of  pursuit  in  these  more 

Writing  ^^  ^^^^  degenerate  days,  is 

,     •  obvious  to  the  fortunate 

not  Money  Possessore  of  the  "Phan- 
^  torn  Club  Papers  and  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Charaka  Club. 
The  former  organization  is  composed 
of  fourteen  men — ^lawyers  and  others 
— ^living  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  city  of  Milwaukee;  while  the 
latter  consists  of  sixteen  men,  all  of 
them  physicians,  whose  homes  (save 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and 
Dr.  William  Osier)  are  in  or  near  New 
York.  Yet  the  members  of  these  lit- 
tle coteries  read  at  their  meetings  and 
print  in  their  records  papers  which 
would  command  a  considerable  price 
and  be  certain  of  a  very  wide  reading, 
if  offered  to  the  leading  periodicals. 
Mr.  George  R.  Peck's  essay,  **The 
Kingdom  of  Light,"  found  in  the  pri- 
vately printed  volume  of  "Phantom 
Club  Papers,"  and  published  in  Put- 
nam's for  December,  1906,  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  article,  save 
one.  that  has  appeared  in  this  maga- 


zine since  it  was  revived;  and  it  has 
since  been  twice  reprinted,  once  as  a 
book  and  once  as  a  pamphlet.  It  was 
one  of  several  striking  essays  read 
at  the  symposia  of  the  Phantoms. 

The  first  volume  of  Charaka  papers 
explains  that  the  club  was  oi:ganized 
in  November,  1898,  by  a  number  of 
medical  men  interested  in  the  literary, 
artistic  and  historical  aspects  of  mecH- 
cine.  It  bears  the  name  of  a  Hindu 
sage  whose  history  is  given  by  Dr. 
B.  Sachs,  in  a  paper  in  which  the  in- 
timacy of  our  knowledge  of  the  club's 
eponym  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  his  biographers  places  him  800 
B.C.  and  another  1200  a.d.,  though 
Dr.  Sachs  himself  believes  the  prob- 
able date  to  be  somewhere  between 
100  B.C.  and  78  A.D.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  example  of  loose  reckoning 
set  by  Charaka's  biographers  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  the 
earnest  investigators  who  have  hon- 
ored his  name  in  the  western  world. 

As  this  is  not  a  book-review,  but  an 
idle  note,  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  men- 
tion all  the  papers  here  presented, 
but  I  have  been  particularly  struck 
by  some  of  the  contributions  to  the 
second  volume,  such  as  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Dana's  learned  paper  on  the  Medi- 
cine of  Horace,  Dr.  Walter  B.  James 
on  the  Diseases  of  Learned  Men,  Dr. 
Osier's  study  of  the  poems  of  the 
ancient  physician  Fracastorius  of 
Verona  and — ^in  lighter  vein — **Dr. 
Craske's  Prognosis,"  by  Dr.  Pearce 
Bailey,  an  excellent  story  capitally 
told.  What  drew  my  attention  to 
these  privately  printed  papers  of  the 
Charakans  was  the  poem,  "Books  and 
the  Man,"  in  which  Dr.  Mitchell  paid 
his  respects  to  Dr.  Osier,  three  years 
ago,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  club 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Baltimore 
physician's  call  to  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. It  reminds  me,  not  a  little,  of 
the  occasional  verses  of  Dr.  Holmes 
— ^the  author's  forerunner  as  poet, 
novelist  and  physician  —  and,  per- 
haps more  strongly,  of  those  of 
Lowell.  By  Dr.  Mitchell's  kind  per- 
mission, this  poem  is  reprinted  in 
full  on  page  284  of  this  number  of 
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This  is  Max  Beerbohm's  idea  of 
Mr.  Sargent  at  work.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  our  gifted  fellow-countr)'- 
man  paints  his  portraits  in  the 
strenuous  manner  depicted  by  Mr. 
Beerbohm.  It  is  all  right  to  get 
one  's  effects  under  the  inspiration 
of  slow  music,  but  the  painter  in  this 
case  seems  to  be  aroused  to  frenzy 
rather  than  to  be 
soothed  by  melo- 
dious sounds. 

Mr.  Reginald  de 
Koven  would  have 
us  beli  e  ve  that 
Wagner's  operas 
are     losing     their 
popularity,  and  he 
gives    reasons    for 
the   belief  that   is 
in    him.       They 
sound  well,  but   I 
do  not  believe  they 
will     hold     water. 
(Anyone  is  free  to 
call  this  an  Hiber- 
nianism.)  The  fact 
that  Italian  operas 
have   come    into 
their     own    again 
does  not  mean  that 
Wagner    has     lost 
ground.    It  means, 
so  far  as  I  can  see, 
that  music-lovers  are  becoming  more 
catholic  in  their  tastes.      A  few  years 
ago  the  Wagnerites  were  intolerant; 
now  they  are  more  liberal.     I  have 
always  maintained  that  good  music 
was  good  music,  just  as  good  literature 
is  good  literature  whether   one  pre- 
ferred another  school  or  not.    It  would 
be  as  foolish  for  the  lovers  of  Goethe, 
for  example,  to  say  that  only  German 
literature  was  worth  while,  as  it  would 
be  for  lovers  of  Shakespeare  to  say  that 
only    English    literature   was    worth 
reading.    There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  music  of  one  country  is  the  only 
music  worth  listening  to,  than  there  is 
that  the  literature  of  one  country  is  the 


Who  is  obviously  something  of 
impressionist 


only  hterature  worth  reading.  He  who 
gets  the  best  out  of  everything  and  is 
not  prejudiced  against  anything  that 
is  good,  is  to  be  envied,  rather  than  he 
who  is  hide-bound  by  theories, 

Mr.  Humphry  Ward  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  bought  a  Rem- 
brandt   for   $1000 
and    sold   it   for 
$31,350-      That  is 
w  here  ex  pert 
knowledge     comes 
in.     One  could  not 
do  much    better 
than   that   in   the 
stock  market.      A 
profit  of  $30,250  is 
not  without  honor 
in  any  country.     I 
once  bought  a  Sir 
Peter  Lely  for  $25, 
but   I  was  not  as 
fortunate  in  resell- 
ing it  as  was  Mr. 
Ward.      I    parted 
with  my  treasure — 
a    most    beautiful 
portrait  —  for  $35. 
Well,    I   made  ten 
dollars,     and     one 
had    better    make 
ten    dollars     than 
lose  it.      I  know  a 
man  here  in  New 
York  who  bought  a  Dauniier  for  $7. 
He    told    the    junk-shop    dealer    of 
whom  he  bought  it   that   it   was   a 
Daumier    and    worth    more   money. 
"  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  a  Dummy- 
air   or   a    Dammyair;    if   you    want 
it  you  can  have  it  for  seven  dollars. 
It 's  been  hanging  round  here    long 
enough.     Plenty  of  people  who  ought 
to  know  have  seen  it,  but  you  're  the 
first  to  call  it  a  Dummyair.  That'sthe 
way  I  feel  about  it,  and  you  can  take 
it   or  leave  it."     My  friend  took  it. 

An  unexpected  popular  interest  was 
shown  in  the  exhibition  of  sculpture 
369 
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held  in  the  Fiftn  Regiment  Armory 
in  Baltimore  in  April,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  first  week  exceeded  2000, 
and  the  receipts  from  admissions  and 
the  sale  of  catalogues  were  most 
gratifying.  The  Society  is  so  en- 
couraged by  the  great  success  of  this 
venture,  that  it  means  to  continue 
its  exhibitions  every  two  years,  first 
in  one  city,  then  in  another.  The 
National  Academy  of  Design  has  of- 
fered the  sculptors  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  South  Gallery  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building,  for  the  winter  ex- 
hibition of  the  Academy,  next  De- 
cember. 

elf 

Mr.  Granville  Barker  came  and  saw 
and — returned  to  London.  *' Little 
old  New  York**  may  be  good  enough 
for  us,  but  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  him.  I  do  not  say  this  in  an 
offensive  sense,  but  merely  as  showing 
that  Mr.  Barker  apparently  prefers 
to  work  along  his  own  lines  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  London,  at  compara- 
tively small  pay,  rather  than  tackle 
as  big  a  job  as  the  directorship  of  the 
New  Theatre.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  thought  Mr.  Barker  an  ideal  man 
for  that  position,  but  I  have  changed 
my  mind  after  stud^ang  the  matter 
more  carefully.  At  the  Court,  he 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
At  the  New  Theatre,  he  would,  I 
fear,  have  been  out  of  place,  as  he 
seems  now  to  be  at  the  Savoy.  The 
whole  plan  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed theatre  are  beyond  anything 
that  he  has  thought  of.  And  then, 
between  ourselves,  I  think  that  he  is 
a  manager  of  limitations.  His  in- 
terests lie  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  eccentric  drama.  There  must 
be  nothing  eccentric  about  the  New 
Theatre.  It  must  be  run  on  broad, 
common-sense  lines,  or  it  will  be  a 
failure.  It  is  to  be  a  big  theatre, 
too,  with  a  big  stage  and  an  enor- 
mous auditorium — ^too  big,  doubtless, 
for  some  plays.  Mr.  Barker  is  used 
to  making  his  effects — and  wonderful 
effects  they  are — in  a  small  theatre. 


on  a  small  stage.     He  would  be  lost 
in  the  big  place  up-town. 

a* 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  criticised 
the  directors  of  the  New  Theatre  for 
negotiating  with  a  foreign  director. 
The  thing  to  be  desired,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  get  the  best,  be  he  English 
or  American,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  have  the  best  over  here. 
In  Mr.  Sothem  and  Mr.  Miller  we 
have  managers  who  are  actors,  and 
who  know  how  to  train  actors  and  to 
produce  plays.  The  fact  that  both 
are  of  English  parentage  may,  in 
a  way,  account  for  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work.  They  are,  how- 
ever, good  Americans  now,  and  we 
should  very  much  resent  it  if  England 
claimed  either  of  them  for  her  own. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  another  English 
manager,  has  been  spoken  of  for  the 
position  of  managing  director  of  the 
New  Theatre.  Mr.  Benson  has  an 
honorable  reputation  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  for  the 
training  of  raw  material  to  act  them, 
but  how  is  he  outside  of  Shakespeare  ? 
The  man  who  directs  this  new  theatre 
must  know  how  to  judge,  as  well  as 
how  to  produce,  modem  and  classic 
plays.  After  all,  what  is  the  use  of 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  various 
managers?  for  Mr.  Conried  says  that 
he  is  the  one  and  only,  and,  I  hear, 
already  has  the  title  of  Managing 
Director  printed  on  his  writing  paper! 

tat 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  very  much 
praised  for  his  production  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  **  The  Servant  in  the 
House."  The  production  is  certainly 
an  excellent  one,  but  as  to  the  play  i 
am  not  so  confident.  I  can  see  why  it 
impresses  some  people,  but  to  me  it 
tells  nothing  new,  and  its  teachings 
are  fallacious.  Great  sympathy  is  ex- 
pressed for  the  erring  brother,  and 
the  parson  blames  himself  for  not 
having  taken  him  to  his  heart  sooner 
and  held  him  there.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  see  why,  after  you  have  done 
everything  in  your  power  for  a 
brother,  and  he  insists  upon  wrong- 


The  Bichilecls  have  adopted  Ihe  "  fan-sliaped  " 

doing,  you  should  wreck  your  own  life 
for  his  sake.  The  parson  and  his 
wife  did  well  in  taking  the  drunken 
drain-digger's  daughter  and  bringing 
her  up  in  ignorance  of  her  worthless 
father.  When  the  drain-digger  came 
to  his  senses  and  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
they  were  glad  to  take  him  by  the 
hand.  What  more  could  they  do? 
He  had  deserted  his  child  and  out- 
raged all  decency,  and  yet  in  the  end 
he  was  for^ven.  That  is  all  right, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  eventu- 
ally he  became  a  useful  citizen;  but 
until  he  did,  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  been  made  a  family 
pet. 


inguished  from  the  "horseshoe"  plan 

I  do  not  claim  any  special  piety, 
yet  I  resent  seeing  an  actor  on  the 
stage  "made-up"  for  the  Son  of  God 
— ^and  called  the  Son  of  Man,  or 
Man-son.  It  is  foolish  to  deny  that 
Mr.  Hampden  had  such  intention. 
Not  only  his  make-up  but  his  ver>' 
attitudes  were  those  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  picture  of  Christ 
hanging  on  the  wall  throughout  the 
play  which  he  imitates  in  costume 
and  pose.  To  see  a  man  so  dressed 
and  so  "  made-up"  waiting  at  table 
and  cracking  an  occasional  joke,  is  to 
me  offensive.     I  am,  however,  in  the 
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minority  in  this  opinion.  People 
seem  to  like  the  play  and  to  find  a 
great  moral  lesson  in  it.  It  is  well 
acted,  Mr.  Tyron  Power  being  particu- 
larly effective  as  the  drain-digger. 

Mr.  Kenjiedy  is  said  to  have 
written  other  plays  on  similar  lines — 
seven  in  all, — which  will  sooner  or 
later  be  produced  by  Mr.  Miller. 
They  will  probably  teach,  as  does 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  some  of 
those  good,  old-fashioned  doctrines 
that  have  been  spoken  from  pulpits 
for  generations  and  may  be  found 
more  picturesquely  set  forth  in  the 
pages  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  saturated  himself  with 
the  morality  plays,  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  has  given  us 
a  play  which,  in  a  general  way,  recalls 


r  e  r  y  m  a  n,  m 
which  his  wife,  Miss 
Mathison,  made  such 
a  success,  a  few  years 
ago.  In  the  present 
play,  her  part  is  a 
minor  one. 

Some  time  before 
the  news  was  printed, 
I  heard  that  Mr. 
EUery  Sedgwick  and 
associates  had  bought 
the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
but  I  hesitated  to 
believe  it.  One  might 
as  soon  expect  to  see 
Faneuil  Hall  shipped 
to  New  York  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  as 
to  have  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  change  its 
publishers.  When 
such  a  change  has 
been  made  in  the 
past,  it  has  been  be- 
cause the  publishers 
changed  themselves. 
That  this  magazine 
should  be  owned 
by  anyone  but  the 
publishers  of  Emer- 
son, Longfellow, 
Thoreau,  Lowell,  and  the  rest  of 
the  giants  of  other  days,  seems 
impossible;  but  the  impossible  is 
constantly  happening  to-day.  There 
is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  rather  see 
the  Atlantic  go  than  Mr.  Ellery  Sedg- 
wick. Although  his  home  is  in  New 
York  and  he  was  born  here,  and  his 
editorial  reputation  has  been  made 
on  New  York  magazines,  he  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  ofa 
Bostonian  than  a  New  Yorker.  This 
may  be  because  he  was  educated  in 
New  England  having,  as  a  boy,  gone 
to  school  at  Groton,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard.  Mr.  Sedgwick  made 
a  good  magazine  of  the  American 
(bom  Leslie's).  After  that  magazine 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  as- 
sociates, Mr,  Sedgwick  took  a  well- 
earned  rest,  and  then  went  for  a 
while  to  McClure's  and  later  to  Apple- 
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ton's.  He  was  not  in  either 
place  long,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand why.  The  Atlantic 
is  more  in  the  line  of  his 
sympathies.  The  report  is 
that  Mr.  Bliss  Perry  will 
continue  as  editor,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  has  filled  with 
distinction  for  a  number  of 
years;  but  I  feel  confident 
Mr.  Sedgwick  will  take  a 
very  active  part  in  the  edi- 
torial coimcils. 

Mr.  Sothem  has  had  the 
courage  to  do  what  no 
American  actor  has  done 
before,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed. He  has  given  us 
a  play  founded  on  the  life 
and  adventures  of  the  re- 
doubtable Don  Quixote, 
made  especially  for  him  by 
Mr,  Paul  Kester.  There 
have  been  one-act  plays  on 
this  subject,  but  Mr.  Kes- 
ter's  is  the  first  long  one 
on  this  theme.  The  play- 
wright has  had  a  hard  job,  _ 
but  has  acqtiitted  himself 
with  credit.  I  doubt  if 
this  play  will  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  Mr.  Soth- 
«m's  repertoire,  but  it  will 
always  go  well  for  occa- 
sional production,  and  that 
is  all  that  this  actor  desires. 
A  number  of  people  have 
asked  me  whetber  I 
thought  Mr.  Sothem 
"made  up"  for  Dr.  Park- 
hurst.  I  do  not  think  he 
did  so  intentionally.  The 
likeness  is  there,  however. 
Nor  is  it  inappropriate ;  for 
is  not  that  distinguished 
divine  something  of  a  Don 
Quixote?  Has  he  not  gone 
about  the  city  rescuing 
maidens  in  distress?  and 
has  he  not  at  times  fought 
with  windmills?  Except  that  there  is  the  Quixotic?  And  has  he  not  always 
more  reality  in  the  wrongs  that  Dr.  been,  like  the  Spanish  knight-errant, 
Parkhurst  has  sought  to  right,  have  alover  of  his  kind  and  a  martyr  to  the 
not  his  methods  at  times  sa\'0red  of     causes  that  he  has  espoused  ? 
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I  might  have  been  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  outbreak  in  Union 
Square,  in  March,  as  all  the  trouble 
took  place  under  my  windows;  but 
fortunately  I  was  away.  At  the  time 
the  bomb  exploded,  I  was  floundering 
in  the  mud  in  an  automobile  in  Con- 
necticut. I  am  glad  that  I  did  not 
see  the  disturbance,  for  such  things 
are  not  pleasant  to  witness.  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  it  from 
friends  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and 
from  their  reliable  testimony  my 
J  76 


respect  for  the  mounted  police  has 
gone  up  many  degrees.  As  for  Mr. 
Robert  Hunter,  my  opinion  of  him  has 
gone  down.  There  was  a  time  that  I 
had  high  hopes  of  him  as  a  sym- 
pathizer with  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
but  now  I  regard  this  young  man  as 
one  of  their  worst  enemies.  The 
"pink-tea  socialists"  have  much  to 
answer  for.  They  do  incalculable 
mischief  where  they  might  do  much 
good  if  their  efforts  were  better 
directed.     If  inciters  would  only  in- 
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cite  to  good  instead  of  to  evil,  it 
would  ^  make  this  old  world  a  much 
happier  place,  and  come  nearer  to 
bringing  about  a  millennium  than 
their  present  methods;  but  there 
would  not  be  so  much  excitement  in 
it.  And  it  is  excitement  of  one  kind 
or  another  that  most  people  are  look- 
ing for. 

Boston,  stimulated  by  what  New 
York  is  doing  in  the  way  of  opera,  is 
going  to  have  an  opera-house  of  her 
own.  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan  offers  to 
erect  it,  and  to  meet  all  expenses  for 
three  years.  In  Mr.  Jordan  we  have 
an  enthusiast  of  the  Hammerstein 
type.  He  believes  that  Boston  can 
prove  its  love  of  music,  if  given  half 
a  chance,  and  he  is  going  to  give  it 
that  half  and  more.  It  is  for  Boston 
to  do  the  rest,  and  rumor  has  it  that 
it  has  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of 
his  belief  by  sending  in  its  subscrip- 
tions to  an  encouraging  extent.  With 
two  opera-houses  in  New  York  (to  say 
nothing  of  Brooklyn's  Academy  of 
Music)  and  two  in  Philadelphia,  it 
looked  bad  for  Boston's  boasted  cul- 
ture to  have  none.  But  the  cloud 
has  lifted,  in  a  degree.  I  make  this 
qualification  as  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  Mr.  Henry  Russell  as  managing 
director;  but  then  Boston  seems  to 
be  confident  of  his  ability,  so  the  rest 
of  us  should  be  satisfied. 

Of 

Every  once  in  a  while  there  is  a 
discussion  in  the  London  papers, 
literary  and  otherwise,  on  what  a 
reviewer  may  or  may  not  do  with 
review  copies  of  books.  Some  Lon- 
don publishers  stamp  the  legend 
*' Review  Copy"  in  big  bold  letters 
on  the  title-pages  of  the  books  they 
send  out  for  review,  so  that  the 
reviewer  may  not  sell  them  when  he 
has  finished  with  them.  And  the 
Publishers'  Association  has  just  made 
a  rule  that  all  review  copies  of  books 
shall  be  stamped.  **We  found,"  said 
a  member  of  the  Association,  **that 
many  review  copies  were  getting  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemy,  the  Times 


Book  Club,  bought  for  its  use  from 
the  second-hand  booksellers,  to  whom 
they  had  been  sold  by  the  reviewers." 
This  is  all  very  well,  but  London 
publishers,  at  least  a  number  of  them, 
stamped  their  review  copies  long  be- 
fore the  Times  Book  Club  existed. 
Only  once  have  I  seen  such  a  stamp 
in  a  book  published  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  I  don't  remember  who  the 
publisher  was  who  so  mutilated  the 
book  he  sent  out,  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  don't.  It  is  a  very  small-potato 
business.  Suppose  that  the  reviewer 
does  sell,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
books  that  have  been  sent  him. 
Where  'sthe  harm?  Why  should  he 
load  up  his  library  with  ephemeral 
books?  When  he  has  reviewed  the 
book,  his  obligation  is  over.  If  our 
publishers  sent  out  books  rubber- 
stamped — or  worse,  with  "Review 
Copy"  perforated  through  the  title- 
page,  as  is  done  in  England — I  think 
the  reviewer  would  be  quite  justified 
in  returning  them,  unnoticed.  Our 
publishers  do  business  on  too  large  a 
scale.  They  sell  so  many  books  that 
it  does  not  worry  them  if  a  few  review 
copies  find  their  way  to  the  second- 
hand book-shops. 

ait 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  now  owns  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  exclusively,  Mr. 
Harold  Roberts,  who  bought  an  inter- 
est in  the  magazine  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  having  retired  from  the 
field.  Mr.  McClure  is  a  go-it-alone 
man,  if  ever  there  was  one.  He  has 
more  ideas  to  the  minute  than  half 
a  dozen  ordinary  publishers,  and  if 
fifty-nine  are  discarded  during  that 
time,  he  wants  to  be  the  man  to 
discard  them.  McClure' s  is  a  go-it- 
alone  magazine,  for  it  can  now  run 
successfully  of  its  ovrci  volition.  It 
has  never  had  any  editor  in  the  sense 
that  Harper's,  the  Century  and  Scrib- 
ner's  have  had  editors.  The  idea 
was  Mr.  McClure's,  and  the  entire 
staff  of  the  publishing  house  was 
interested  in  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  magazine.  The  same  people  who 
now  run  the  American  Magazine  gave 
their  valuable  energies  to  McClure's^ 
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in  fonner  days,  all  working  harmoni- 
ously together. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
an  article  in  Munsey's  called  **What 
Has  Happened  to  the  Book  Pub- 
lishers?'* I  had  not  suspected  that 
anything  had  happened  to  them 
until  I  read  this  paper,  and  I  was  not 
sure  that  anything  had  happened 
even  then.  The  writer,  Mr.  Merton 
H.  Forrester,  argued  that  the  book 
publishers  have  not  advanced  with 
the  times — ^that  while  the  magazine 
publishers  were  wide  awake,  the 
publishers  of  books  were  fast  asleep. 
In  other  words,  that  the  magazine 
publishers  had  long  ago  seen  the 
money  to  be  made  from  ten-cent 
magazines,  while  the  book  publishers 
had  not  yet  realized  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  to  be  made  from 
fifty-cent  books.  Mr.  Forrester  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  eighty  million  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  this  he  argues 
that  a  book  of  the  popularity  of, 
say,  ** David  Harum,"  should  sell, 
not  a  paltr}''  six  hundred  thousand, 
but  a  million  or  two  million  copies. 
This  may  be  true,  but  if  it  were,  ev- 
eryone would  be  in  the  book-publish- 
ing business. 

at 

A  fifty-cent  book — ^that  is,  one  that 
retails  for  that  price — ^will  not  have 
a  very  wide  sale,  unless  it  be  by  a 
very  well-known  author,  one  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  enormous  ad- 
vertising. There  are  publishing  firms 
in  this  city  which  have  made  large 
sales  of  novels  at  fifty  cents,  but  these 
sales  are  of  novels  that  have  previously 
had  a  large  sale  at  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  have  been  advertised  conspicu- 
ously for  years.  The  publishers  of 
the  fifty-cent  rechauffe  novel,  if  I 
may  coin  the  expression,  do  not  spend 
a  dollar  in  advertising  in  magazines 
or  newspapers.  They  "circularize," 
and  they  have  well-organized  corps 
of  salesmen  throughout  the  country'. 
The  regular  pubUsher  has  not  only 
these  expenses,  but  the  additional 
expense  of  advertising  that  runs  into 


the  thousands.  For  instance,  a  firm 
that  has  been  very  successful  in  this 
warming-up  of  popular  books  has 
sold  300,000  copies  of  **Graustark,'* 
a  book  which  had  a  sale  of  consider- 
ably over  100,000  in  its  $1.50  form. 
It  might  be  possible  to  take  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  McCutcheon  and  bring 
it  out  for  the  first  time  at  fifty  cents, 
but  its  sale  would  be  due  to  the  ad- 
vertising his  other  books  had  received. 
You  could  not  take  a  book  by  a  new 
author  and  get  such  a  sale  for  it  at 
fifty  cents  without  hitting  on  some 
other  means  of  advertising  it  than 
the  expensive  ones  now  in  vogue. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  with- 
out success. 

A  publisher — a,  young  one,  and  a 
**  hustler" — said  to  me,  apropos  of  Mr. 
Forrester's  article,  that  he  thought  the 
price  of  books  would  go  up  rather 
than  down.  **Look  along  the  line  of 
our  publishing  houses,"  said  he,  '*and 
tell  me  how  many  are  making  money, 
or  have  made  it,  out  of  miscellane- 
ous books."  With  my  mind's  eye  I 
looked,  and  I  saw  that  nearly  ever}' 
publisher  who  seemed  to  be  in  flour- 
ishing circumstances  made  money  by 
other  means  than  the  publication  of 
miscellaneous  books.  He  either  had 
private  means,  or  he  published  maga- 
zines, or  text-books,  or  subscription 
books,  or  had  some  other  specialty. 
As  to  books  getting  higher  in  price, 
that  depends  largely  upon  the  price 
of  paper — ^to  say  nothing  of  authors. 

elf 

A  year  ago  an  anonymous  book, 
purporting  to  be  the  journal  of  a 
Russian  prisoner's  wife  in  Japan, 
appeared  under  the  title  of  **As  the 
Hague  Ordains."  Most  readers  took 
it  for  what  it  professed  to  be,  but 
many  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of 
an  American — or  some  other  English- 
speaking  writer, — ^and  spent  more  or 
less  time  making  ingenious  guesses 
as  to  the  authorship.  Some  guessers' 
attributed  the  book  to  the  author  of 
"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  which 
latter  work  they  in  turn  credited  to 
the   author  of   "Mrs.   Wiggs."     The 


work  was  obviously  written  by  some- 
one who  knew  Japan  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Russia;  and  it  was 
equally  obvious  that  the  author  was 
an  experienced  writer.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  now  that  her  iden- 
tity is  disclosed,  that  she  should  prove 
to  be  Miss  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore, 
the  author  of  sundry  vivacious  and 
informing  books  on  Japan,  China, 
Java  and  Alaska. 

Since  the  secret  of  its  authorship 
has  been  revealed,  certain  publishers 
to  whom  the  manuscript  was  offered 


when  the  work  was  anonymous,  are 
regretting  that  they  were  less  con- 
scious of  its  merits,  when  they  might 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  print- 
ing it,  than  they  are  now,  when  the 
book  has  achieved  success  without 
any  aid  from  the  author's  name. 

a* 

The    years    of    Mr,    William    de 

Morgan's  literary  activity  have  been 
few  but  fruitful.  All  of  ' '  Joseph 
Vance,"  his  first  book,  was  written  in 
1904.     "Alice  for  Short"    was  writ- 
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ten  in  1905 ;  but,  as  he  expresses  it  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  it  **  hung  on  hand 
till  after  *  Joe '  came  out  in  1906.  She 
was  really  not  quite  completed  till 
early  in  January,  1.907.  'Somehow 
Good'  was  begun  in  1906  and  came 
out  this  year.  So  all  my  literary  ink 
has  been  used  since  January,  1904, 
except  a  fraction  of  'Joseph  Vance' 
sometime  (I  don't  know  when)  in 
1903." 

Bishop  Potter  has  been  so  struck  by 
the  importance  of  A.  Leslie  Lilley's 
**  Programme  of  Modernism,**  that  he 
has  written  to  the  publisher  to  say 
that  he  believes  that  its  discussion  of 
the  Encyclical  of  Pius  X  **will  be 
of  enormous  value. "  In  a  striking 
letter,  he  writes:  **I  am  profoiindly 
impressed  with  the  cogency,  timeli- 
ness, and  grasp,  of  the  Introduction. 
We  are  certainly  standing  on  the  eve 
of  great  changes  in  belief^  and  in  our 
recognition  of  the  beliefs  of  peoples 
whom  we  have  long  been  wont  to 
dismiss  to  the  darkness  of  paganism." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  declared 
against  woman-suffrage  in  an  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Times.  While 
Mrs.  Ward  is  not  old-fashioned  enough 
to  think  that  women  have  no  place 
outside  the  home,  she  does  not  think 
them  qualified  by  nature  to  take  the 
rough  end  of  the  world's  work.  To 
quote  her  words: 

"Woman's  sphere  of  activity  should 
be.  and  is  being,  enlarged.  I  am  any- 
thing but  an  advocate  of  the  old  *  hearth 
and  home'  theory.  But  I  think  that  what 
the  suffragists  are  fighting  for  is  just  what 
women  do  not  need  and  should  not  have." 

"They  should  not  vote?" 

"Not  on  questions  in  the  solution  of 
which  they  can  never  play  a  responsible 
part.  Fancy  a  female  general,  a  female 
admiral !  Fancy  a  railroad  run  by  women, 
roads  built  or  mines  worked  by  them! 
Well,  if  there  is  this  inevitable  physical 
limitation  to  a  woman's  activity — if  she 
can  never  enter  the  army  or  the  navy, 
never  be  a  miner  or  a  railroader — is  it  just 
that  she  be  given  a  vote  on  matters  that 


involve  these  activities?  The  National 
Government,  of  course,  both  here  and  in 
England,  is  concerned  in  all  of  these  things, 
and  this  Government  is  maintained  by  the 
votes  of  the  male  portion  of  the  population, 
which  thus  indirectly  decides  on  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  railroads,  and  the  scores  of 
material  interests  in  which  women  cannot 
by  nature  take  an  active  part." 

**  But  there  are  other  questions." 
the  interviewer  interposed. 

"Yes,  there  are  other  questions,  ques- 
tions above  all  of  an  educational  nature, 
and  on  these  I  believe  women  should  be 
freely  admitted,  both  to  voting  and  govern- 
ment. The  schools,  the  hospitals,  the 
charities-^to  mention  the  most  obvious — 
of  a  city  or  a  nation  are  in  the  control  of  the 
Government,  and  yet  women  have  just 
as  much  of  a  responsible  interest  in  these 
matters  as  men.  It  would  seem  to  be  but 
just,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  vpte  on  them.  In  London,  happily, 
withia  the  past  two  years  women  have 
gained  the  right  to  vote  and  sit  on  the 
County  Councils,  and  thus  have  their 
share  in  the  control  of  matters  that  directly 
effect  the  family  and  local  life.  Woman- 
suffrage  to  that  extent  seems  perfectly 
legitimate,  and  should  work  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  community  enjoying  it. 
But  I  see  every  reason  for  denying  any 
increase  in  woman -suffrage  beyond  this 
limit  of  purely  local  and  what  might  be 
called  social  and  educational  affairs.  The 
suffragettes,  however,  contend  that  the 
suffrage,  national  as  well  as  local,  should 
be  open  to  women  equally  with  men.  And 
that  is  a  contention  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
quite  ignores  that  fundamental  fact  of  a 
woman's  disablilty  to  take  an  active, 
responsible  part  in  such  matters  as  are 
involved  in  the  imperial  vote.  In  my 
belief,  it  is  her  patriotic  duty  not  to  ask 
for  it!" 

On  the  subject  of  her  favorite 
philanthropy,  Mrs.  Ward  advocates 
the  turning  of  unused  cemeteries  into 
playgrounds  for  children  in  such 
crowded  cities  as  London  and  New 
York.  I  am  afraid  that  the  few 
unused  cemeteries  that  we  have  in 
New  York  would  not  go  far  towards 
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making  playgrounds.  They  are  very 
small  and  are  not  adapted  to  that  use. 
That  children  have  not  prejudices, 
at  least  some  of  them,  against  playing 
leap-frog  over  tombstones  and  gather- 
ing flowers  from  unmarked  graves,  is 
proved  by  Mrs,  Oilman's  pretty  ver- 
ses, "Annie  in  the  Graveyard,"  pub- 
lished years  ago.  Annie  was  not  the 
least  bit  afraid  of  the  supernatural, 
and  gathered  posies  as  she  played 
among  the  graves,  with  as  little  con- 
cern as  she  might  have  gathered 
primroses  by  a  river's  brim. 

«at 

The  Children's  Playgrounds  Associa- 
tion is  doing  a  good  work  throughout 
the  country.  That  it  knows  how  to  ad- 
vertise itself,  its  work  and  its  needs, 
was  shown  by  the  giving  of  a  public 
dinner  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who 
has  done  splendid  pioneer  work  of  the 
same  sort  in  London.  The  fact  that 
Mrs.  Ward  was  the  guest  of  honor  and 
delivered  the  chief  address  at  the  ban- 
quet in  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria — -a  function  largely  patronized 
by ' '  wealth  and  fashion' ' — ^was  enough 
to  make  the  occasion  a  conspicuous 
one ;  but  the  procuring  of  the  Duchess 
of  Mariborough  as  one  of  the  minor 


speakers  was  a  masterly  appeal  tor 
publicity,  and  a  wholly  successful  one. 
Not  only  did  her  Grace  make  an  excel- 
lent address  as  to  substance  and  style, 
but  her  delivery  was  admirable.  And 
the  newspapers  the  next  morning  "fea- 
tured" the  young  lady's  appearance 
at  the  dinner,  giving  some  space  to  her 
remarks,  but  rather  more  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  gown  and  her  priceless 
pearls  and  diamonds.  But  the  occa- 
sion of  the  meeting  was  not  wholly 
ignored  in  the  reports. 

a* 

I  reproduce  the  first  return  postage- 
stamp  coupon  that  I  have  seen.  It 
comes — very  obviously — from  Japan. 
The  legend  in  French  which  appears 
on  its  face  is  repeated  on  the  back  in 
German,  English,  Spanish  and  ItaUan, 
the  English  version  reading:  "Thiscou- 
pon  can  be  exchanged  for  a  postage- 
stamp  of  the  value  of  25  centimes,  or 
the  equivalent  of  that  sum,  in  countries 
which  have  adopted  the  arrangement. " 
So  now  one  can  prepay  postage  on  the 
answer  to  a  letter  which  he  sends 
abroad,  without  having  to  hunt  all 
over  the  place  for  a  postage-stamp  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  writing. 
The  convenience  is  a  great  one. 
381 
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to  drop  a  ballot  in  a  box.  It  means 
a  thousand  complex  things.  I  have 
never  doubted  the  average  woman's 
intellectual  fitness  to  vote ;  but 
when  one  remembers  that  if  one 
woman  were  given  the  suffrage,  all 
women  would  have  to  have  it— in 
other  words,  that  the  most  ignorant 
woman  who  landed  at  Ellis  Island 
might,  after  she  was  naturalized, 
cast  her  vote  with  the  rest  of  us — 
one  is  given  pause.  "If  the  ignor- 
ant man  who  lands  at  Ellis  Island 
may  vote  when  he  has  been  nat- 
uralized, then  why  not  the  ig- 
norant woman? "  the  suffragist 
asks.  Do  two  wrongs  ever  make 
one  right?  If  it  were  proposed 
that  unintelligent  men  should  be 
deprived  of  the  ballot,  and  their 
votes  given  to  intelligent  women, 
the  project  would  appeal  to  me 
more  strongly.  But  "universal" 
woman-suffrage  added  to  "uni- 
versal "  man-suffrage  were  a  piling 
of  Pelion  on  Ossa  that  I  shall 
pray  against  to  my  dyii^  day. 


*•  A   TAI.L  STORY  " 

Mr.  Taft  has  made  himself  solid 
with  the  women-suffragists  by  de- 
clarii^  his  sympathy  with  their  cause. 
He  is  reported  as  having  said,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Cincinnati: 

I  believe  that  woman-suffrage  will  come 
eventually,  and  that  there  is  one  funda- 
mental principle  that  applies  to  the  whole 
thing.  Under  a  representative  form  of 
government  the  interests  of  any  particular 
set  of  people  are  more  likely  to  be  advanced 
when  represented  by  one  of  themselves 
than  by  one  of  another  class,  no  mattir  how 
altruistic  the  efforts  of  the  latter  may  be 
What  a  pity  that  the  women  cannot 
show  their  appreciation  of  his  cour- 
age by  voting  for  him  should  he  get 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency! 
What  Mr.  Taft  says  sounds  very  plau- 
sible, but  sound  and  sense  are  often 
miles  apart.  The  question  of  woman- 
suffrage  is  no  light  one.  It  does  not 
mean  simply  giving  a  woman  the  right 


The  indications  are  that  Secre- 
tary Taft  will  be  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  in  June.     If  so,  he  will 

owe  his  nomination  to  the  active 
support  of  the  Administration;  yet, 
as  is  well-known,  this  official  backing 
has  stood  in  his  light  ever  since  he  was 
first  talked  of  as  a  possible  candidate. 
No  one  has  ever  questioned  his  emi- 
nent fitness  and  availability  for  the 
post,  yet  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
movement  in  his  favor  should  have 
originated  elsewhere  than  in  the 
White  House;  in  other  words,  that 
the  actual  Chief  Magistrate  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pick  out  his  suc- 
cessor. This  feeling  has  undoubtedly 
made  the  Secretary's  candidacy  less 
popular  than  it  would  have  been,  had 
it  originated  elsewhere — though  no 
one  who  knows  the  man  believes  that, 
if  elected,  he  would  be  a  mere  echo 
or  mouthpiece  of  his  nominator. 

That  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  thoroughly 
sincere  in  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Taft, 
and  is  not  a  recent  convert  to  the 
view  that  the  Secretary  would  make 
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an  excellent  Chief  Executive,  is  patent 
to  any  one  who  recalls  the  article  he 
wrote  for  the  Outlook  in  August,  1901, 
while  President  McKinley  was  still 
alive,  he  himself  was  Vice-President 
and  ex- Judge  Taft  was  Governor 
of  the  Philippines.  As  many  may 
have  forgotten  this  paper,  I  repro- 
duce from  it  the  following  pertinent 
lines: 

A  year  ago  a  man  of  wide  acquaintance 
both  with  American  public  life  and  Ameri- 
can public  men  remarked  that  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Philippines  ought  to  com- 
bine the  qualities  which  would  make  a 
first-class  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  qualities  which  would  make  a 
first-class  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  only  man  he  knew  who  pos- 
sessed all  these  qualities  was  Judge  William 
H.  Taft,  of  Ohio.  The  statement  was  en- 
tirely correct.  ...  I  dislike  speaking  in 
hyperbole;  but  I  think  that  almost  all 
men  who  have  been  brought  in  close  con- 
tact, personally  and  officially,  with  Judge 
Taft  are  agreed  that  he  combines  as  very, 
very  few  men  ever  can  combine,  a  standard 
of  absolutely  unflinching  rectitude  on  every 
point  of  public  duty,  and  a  literally  daunt- 
less courage  and  willingness  to  bear  respon- 
sibility, with  a  knowledge  of  men,  and  a 
far-reaching  tact  and  kindliness,  which 
enable  his  great  abilities  and  high  principles 
to  be  of  use  in  a  way  that  would  be  im- 
possible were  he  not  thus  gifted  with  the 
capacity  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  his 
fellows. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
propriety  of  the  President's  proposing 
the  name  of  his  successor,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  in  view  of  his 
high  regard  for  the  man  here  de- 
scribed, than  that  he  should  wish  to  see 
him  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  chief 
ruler.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  which  the  President  admires 
in  his  Secretary  of  War  have  not 
escaped  the  eye  and  pencil  of  W.  D. 
Paddock,  whose  portrait  of  Mr.  Taft, 
made  for  Putnam's,  in  Washington, 
last  March,  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
this  number  of  the  magazine. 
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The     accompanying     photograph. 


showing  President  Roosevelt  listening 
attentively  to  something  that  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  telling  him,  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  press;  but  in  only  one 
instance  have  I  seen  any  explanation 
of  the  Chief  Forester's  rather  uncon- 
ventional attitude.  In  the  case  in 
question,  this  legend  appeared  be- 
neath the  cut:  **Gifford  Pinchot, 
representing  the  Government's  in- 
terests in  the  Inland  Waterways 
project,  discussing  its  future  with 
President  Roosevelt."  This  sounded 
very  plausible.  It  might  easily  be 
that  the  President  was  being  told  how 
much  higher  the  water  would  be  raised 
in  the  Mississippi,  or  some  other  river, 
by  the  proposed  damming  of  the 
streams  that  feed  it.  But  this,  though 
a  very  good  semi-official  explanation, 
has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
incorrect.  The  plain  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Mr.  Pinchot  is  telling 
the  President  an  anecdote  that  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  Inland  Water- 
ways, Race  Suicide,  Railway  Rebates 
or  Bucket-Shops.  The  story — very 
obviously  a  tall  one — refers  to  a  scene 
which  the  narrator  once  witnessed. 
It  has  been  repeated  to  me,  by  a 
common  friend,  in  strict  confidence. 
If  it  were  ever  to  be  printed,  Mr. 
Pinchot — SL  most  truthful  and  con- 
scientious man — ^would  be  forced  at 
once  into  the  ranks  of  the  "nature- 
fakers"! 

Of 

The  letter  that  ex-President  Cleve- 
land wrote  to  the  Herald  recently, 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  up- 
on the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  closing  paragraph  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

All  good  citizens  should  be  enlisted  in 
the  reform  of  abuses.  But  their  work 
need  be  none  the  less  effective  because 
they  are  soberly  conscious  that  when  the 
blare  of  trumpets  is  heard  no  more,  the 
glory  of  reform  accomplished,  and  of  a  safe 
and  beneficent  public  policy  made  strong 
and  lasting,  will  be  a  hundredfold  brighter 
and  more  satisfactory  if  the  vigor  of  whole- 
some and  sound  personal  liberty  shall  still 
remain  unimpaired. 
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NAPOLEON'S    RETURN   FROM 

ST.  HELENA 

An  Eye-Witness's   Account  of  a  Memorable  Event 

By  KATHARINE  PRESCOTT  WORMELEY 


parte,  now  styling  himself  Louis  Na- 
poleon, made  the  attempt  on  his 
own  behalf  at  Strasburg,  where  his 
strength  with  the  army  was  much 
greater  than  the  authorities  allowed 
it  to  appear.  And  at  Boulogne,  in 
1840,  his  third  attempt,  made  ridicu- 
lous by  a  tame  eagle,  was  in  reality  a 
gathering  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Old  Army,  prepared  to  rouse  the 
north  of  France — a  project  which  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  solely  by  Prince 
Louis's  incurable  lack  of  punctuality. 

Yet  these  very  veterans  were  sum- 
moned by  Louis  Philippe  to  receive 
the  body  of  their  hero  on  its  arrival 
in  Paris! 

Perhaps  it  was  the  old  man's  con- 
fidence in  himself  as  the  *' citizen- 
king,"  the  chosen  *'King  of  the 
French";  a  vanity  that  may  have 
been  —  probably  was — worked  upon 
by  his  then  Prime  Minister,  M.  Thiers, 


1 

0 

1 

NE  of  the  mysteries 
of  history  is  the 
motive  that  led 
Louis  Philippe  to 
bring  the  body  of 
the  Great  Emper- 
or back  to  France. 
It  was  a  political 
blunder;  soon  made  manifest  so  far 
as  his  own  reign  and  dynasty  were 
concerned.  Warning  after  warning 
had  reached  him.  Not  a  year  of 
the  July  monarchy  had  passed  before 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  lately  affili- 
ated with  the  Carbonari,  was  secretly 
rousing  the  Napoleonic  fervor  of  the 
south  of  France;  until,  in  May,  183 1, 
he  brought  the  veterans  of  the  Grand 
Army  before  the  Emperor^s  column 
in  the  Place  Vend6me,  to  proclaim 
the  son  of  their  great  general  as 
Napoleon  XL  In  1836  (the  Due  de 
Reichstadt  being  dead)  Louis  Bona- 
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for  ends  of  his  own.  Thiers,  a  true 
patriot  at  times,  was  always,  first  and 
last,  for  self;  and  he  doubtless  felt 
that  Napoleon's  return  would  place 
a  crown  upon  his  history  of  "  The 
Consulate  and  the  Empire."  The  old 
politician  may  also  have  looked  for 
some  personal  glory  in  the  return. 
If  so,  he  was  disappointed.  The 
Eastern  Question  (that  crucial  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  crusades  and  left 
unsettled  to  this  day)  cropped  up; 
war  was  imminent  between  France 
and  England,  and  M.  Thiers  was 
forced,  before  the  arrival  of  Napo- 
leon's body,  to  resign  his  position  to 
Soult  and  Guizot. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  dramatic  return  of  the  Emperor, 
keeping  alive  the  Napoleonic  tradi- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  was 
one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
Second  Empire;  which,  by  a  strange 
turn  of  fate,  was  destined  to  de- 
stroy, for  ever  and  aye,  the  power 
of  that  tradition  over  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1840,  the  frigate 
Belle  Poule,  under  command  of  Louis 
Philippe's  third  son,  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  sailed  from  Toulon  for  St. 
Helena,  having  on  board,  in  addition 
to  the  government  officials.  Baron 
Las  Casas,  Generals  Bert  rand  and 
Gourgaud,  the  Abb^  Coquereau,  and 
four  of  Napoleon's  former  servants. 
3BB 


On  the  .10th  of  November  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  announced  the 
return  of  the  frigate  to  Cherbourg, 
bearing  its  precious  freight.  The 
coffin  had  been  opened,  for  two 
minutes,  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  found  to  look  exactly  as 
Las  Casas  and  Bertrand  remembered 
that  he  looked  when  laid  within  it. 
The  face  was  perfect;  the  well-known 
green  uniform  retained  its  color,  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  its 
brilliancy.  Thus  it  was  indeed  the 
body  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  not 
his  mere  "remains."  that  came  back, 
according  to  the  prayer  of  his  last 
will  and  testament,  to  the  banks  of 
the   Seine. 

At  Cherbourg  the  body  was  trans- 
ferred, with  its  attendant  company 
and  the  crew  of  the  Belle  Poule.  to  a 
flotilla  that  bore  it  to  Havre,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine;  where  again  it 
was  transferred,  with  its  guard  of 
honor,  to  the  deck  of  a  barge,  on 
which,  visible  to  all  eyes,  it  was 
floated  up  the  river. '  This  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable  period  of 
the  great  return — the  most  purely 
emotional.  From  far  and  near  the 
population  of  the  north  of  France, 
men,  women  and  children,  flocked  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  they 
knelt,  weeping  and  praying,  as  their 
Emperor  passed.  The  survivors  of 
the  Grand  Army  brought  their  old 
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muskets  to  fire,  under  no  word  of 
command,  their  individual  salutes. 
It  was  indeed  a  triumph— greater 
than  Rome  could  show;  without 
pomp,  without  victory,  the  untutored 
homage  of  a  population. 

The  Belle  Poule  had  reached  Cher- 
bourg before  she  was  due;  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  reception  in  Paris  were 
far  from  completed;  five  miles  of  quay 
and  avenue  were  still  to  be  decorated. 
Armies  of  workmen,  soldiers,  labour- 
ers, artisans,  toiled  night  and  day  un- 
der the  general  orders  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Beaux  Arts. 

We  were  living  in  Paris  at  the  time. 
After  passing  the  summer  in  Switzer- 
land, intending  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Italy,  our  humble  plans  were  inter- 
fered with  by  that  upsetting  Eastern 
Question.  Our  father,  being  a  British 
naval  officer,  could  not  obtain  a  fur- 
lough beyond  a  certain  distance  from 
the  English  coast.  His  loss  proved 
to  be  our  gain  on  this  occasion.  We 
spent  that  preparatory  week  in  roam- 
ing over  the  whole  line  of  march, 
peeping,  when  we  could,  under  the 
canvas  screens  and  into  the  wooden 
huts  where  artists  and  artisans  were 
putting  the  last  touches  to  their  work. 

The  evening  before  the  great  day 


we  walke^  the  whole  length  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  from  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  to  the  Arch,  to  see  the 
general  effect  of  the  decorations, 
which  were  then  uncovered.  Hun- 
dreds of  carts  and  workmen  were 
sanding  the  avenue,  which  gave  the 
whole  roadway  a  golden  hue.  Of 
course  neither  vehicles  nor  pedes- 
trians were  allowed  upon  it.  At  each 
side  of  the  avenue  and  close  to  the 
leafless  trees  were  colossal  statues  of 
Napoleon's  victories,  raised  high  on 
pedestals  bearing  the  name  of  each 
victory,  garlanded  with  laurel  and 
immortelles.  Alternating  with  the 
statues  were  triumphal  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  golden  eagles  and  draped 
with  flags  and  other  trophies.  Be- 
tween each  statue  and  column  were 
huge  vases,  of  wide,  open  shape,  also 
on  pedestals,  in  which  incense  was 
to  bum  the  next  day  as  the  proces- 
sion passed.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  stood  the  Emperor, 
bearing  his  sceptre,  and  surrounded 
byallegoricalfigures.  Fromthisvant- 
age-ground  the  great  captain  looked 
down  upon  the  flags  of  all  his  armies, 
floating  beneath  him  in  the  breeze. 

The  next  day  the  cold  was  intense, 
the  north  wind  piercing,  but  the  sun 
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was  bright.  Crowds,  the  like  of 
which  were  never  seen  (they  were  said 
to  number  over  700,000  persons), 
filled  the  sides  of  the  avenue  by  day- 
break ;  roofs  were  invisible ;  every  tree 
was  laden  with  men  and  gamins.  We 
had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
house  from  the  windows  of  which  we 
were  to  view  the  procession.  This 
house  was  on  the  right  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es  (going  toward  the  Arch)  and 
a  little  above  the  Rond  Point.  It 
was  nearly  opposite  to  a  small  house 
in  which  lived  the  Due  de  Momy ,  then 
an  ardent  Orleanist,  though  just  elev- 
en years  later  (Dec.  185 1)  h§  inspired 
and  engineered  the  Coup  d'Etat! 

The  cold,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
bitter;  many  hundred  persons  were 
said  to  have  died  from  its  effects. 
A  Portuguese  gentleman  in  the  room 
with  us  fell  a  victim  to  it.  Yet  it 
could  not  have  been  as  severe  as  the 
cold  of  America,  for  I  recollect  mv 
girlish  satisfaction  in  a  new  winter 
garment,  a  thin  silk  mantilla,  slightly 
wadded,  to  be  sure,  but  so  made  as  not 
to  cover  the  arms  below  the  elbows. 

A  great  pang  was  in  our  minds  that 
day.  After  sixty-eight  years  I  re- 
member it  keenly.  Louis  Napoleon 
had  made,  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, his  attempt  at  Boulogne.  With 
him  at  Ham  was  Count  Montholon, 
Napoleon *s  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion at  St.  Helena.  He  had  been 
inveigled  into  joining  Prince  Louis's 
expedition,  not  knowing  its  purpose. 
He  now  implored  the  government  to 
allow  him  to  be  present  at  the  return 
of  his  great  master,  offering  to  appear 
**as  a  prisoner  if  necessary.*'  His  re- 
quest was  denied.  I  remember  per- 
fectly the  anguish  we  felt  as  the  other 
friends  and  generals  of  the  Emperor 
passed  and  he  was  not  among  them! 
Nobody  thought  or  cared  for  the 
*'neveu  de  mon  oncle,*'  but  that  Mon- 
tholon was  not  there  was  a  grief. 

The  Emperor's  body,  when  landed 
from  the  barge  at  Courbevoie,  was 
placed  upon  the  imperial  car,  or  cata- 
falque. The  place  intended  for  it, 
the  sarcophagus,  was  at  the  apex  of 
the  car,  over  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  sarcophagus  was  sup- 
ported by  twelve  angelic  figures,  life- 


size.  They  stood  on  the  centre  of 
the  body  of  the  catafalque,  which,  in 
its  turn,  was  guarded  by  other  life- 
sized  figures,  all  of  them  symbolical. 
The  whole  construction,  wheels  and 
all,  was  of  burnished  gold.  Its  sides 
were  draped  with  violet  velvet,  while 
from  the  upper  sacophagus  floated  an 
exquisite  transparent  veil  of  violet 
gauze  studded  with  golden  bees.  The 
car  was  drawn  by  sixteen  horses, 
harnessed  four  abreast,  and  covered 
entirely,  so  that  their  color  could  not 
be  seen,  by  trappings  of  cloth  of  gold. 
Stately  white  and  violet  plumes  were 
on  their  heads,  and  each  horse  was 
led  by  a  groom  in  the  imperial  green. 

The  intention  had  been  to  place  the 
body  in  the  upper  receptacle.  But, 
on  attempting  to  do  this,  the  structure 
was  found  to  be  too  weak;  the  Em- 
peror's coffin  was  therefore  laid  on  the 
main  body  of  the  catafalque,  concealed 
by  the  velvet  draperies.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  known  at  the  time ;  and 
as  the  procession  passed  we  all  thought 
that  he  lay  in  the  upper  sarcophagus. 

The  Champs  Elys^es,  golden-sanded 
as  I  have  said,  was  guarded  on  its 
left  side,  from  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde to  the  Arch,  by  the  National 
Guard.  When  the  procession,  coming 
from  Neuilly,  reached  the  arch — the 
Arch  of  his  Glory — ^the  catafalque  was 
halted  beneath  it  for  a  few  moments. 
During  those  moments  the  people,  in 
their  blind  enthusiasm  really  believed, 
many  of  them,  that  Napoleon  would 
rise  from  the  dead  when  brought 
beneath  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  1 
recollect  how  eager  we  were  to  go 
up  and  see  the  car  pause  under  the 
Arch.  But  our  father  would  not  take 
us,  for  the  crowd  was  terrific;  and 
moreover,  there  was  a  dumb  alarm 
felt  that  some  formidable  Bona- 
partist  uprising  might,  then  and  there, 
take  place.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
cannon  stationed  round  the  Arch, 
under  the  guise  of  "trophies,"  were 
so  placed  as  to  rake  the  avenues  in 
case  of  an  outbreak. 

At  last — at  last,  the  procession 
was  seen  coming  dowii  the  Champs 
Elysdes  past  our  windows.  First 
came  innumerable  squadrons  of  all 
regiments,  in  all  uniforms,  preceded 
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by  a  body  of  trumpeters,  I  cannot 
remember  anything  about  them,  ex- 
cept their  splendid  effect.  Neither  can 
I  remember  any  sounds.     Music  there 
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Empeior  passed  us.  Men  stood  with 
bared  heads  in  the  biting  wind;  silent, 
it  seems  to  me,  till  their  pent-up 
emotion  broke  forth  in  a  sort  of  sob 
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must  have  been,  shouts  there  may 
have  been,  but  I  remember  nothing 
of  them.  We  were  breathless  to  see 
the  real  thing.  It  came^first  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  white  horse,  said  to 
be  the  son  of  Marengo  who  carried  his 
master  at  Wagram.  At  any  rate,  the 
saddle,  bridle  and  housings  were  those 
worn  by  Marengo  on  that  occasion, 
and  preser\'ed  in  the  H6tcl  Cluny. 

Then,  after  its  guard  of  honor, 
came  the  imperial  car — came  Napo- 
leon to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  On 
either  side  were  the  sailors  of  the 
Belle  Poule.  marching  two  and  two  at 
the  edge  of  the  avenue;  thus  leaving 
a  broad  golden  space,  along  which 
the  car  moved  lightly,  gracefully,  yet 
grandly. 

I  cannot  recall  any  sounds  as  the 


as  the  remnants  of  the  Grand  Army 

followed  theirgreat  leader.  Ah,  what 
a  sight  that  was! — those  old,  maimed 
men,  in  faded  uniforms  of  every  grade 
and  color;  sappers  and  miners,  gren- 
adiers, dragoons,  lancers,  and,  above 
all,  the  sur^'ivors  of  the  Old  Guard. 
Poor,  broken  heroes!  of  what  were 
they  thinking?  Did  the  piercing 
cold  remind  them  of  the  Russian  re- 
treat? Or  were  their  thoughts  on 
glory  only?  on  the  "little  corporal" 
who  led  '  ■  the  terrible  blast  that  carried 
their  laurels  the  wide  world  through" 
to  victories  amid  the  images  of 
which  they  were  then  marching? 
Thirty  long  years  had  elapsed  since 
they  won  them.  Could  they  have 
looked  forward  thirty  years  and  seen 
the  degradation  to  which  the  glyr>-  of 
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war  and  the  Napoleonic  tradition 
were  to  bring  France  in  the  "Ter- 
rible Year,"  the  great  delusion  as  to 
what  a  nation's  true  glory  is  must 
have  dropped  from  their  aged  minds. 

Well,  the  great  event  was  over. 
We  did  not  see  the  reception  at  the 
Invalides,  the  two  sights  being  in- 
compatible. But  we  had  seen  the 
real  thing — the  Coming  of  Napoleon 
through  the  masses  of  his  people  to 
the  place  where  he  would  be.  The 
services  in  the  church  were  some- 
what perfunctory.  The  King  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  coffin.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville  said,  **Sire,  I 
present  to  you  the  body  of  Napo- 
leon." The  King  replied,  **I  receive 
it  in  the  name  of  France."  Then, 
turning  to  General  Bertrand,  he  said, 
**  General,  place  the  glorious  sword 
of  the  Emperor  upon  his  coffin." 
Mass  was  then  said,  and  Mozart's 
**  Requiem  "  sung;  the  solo  parts  being 
taken  by  Lablache,  Rubini,  Tamburi- 
ni,  Dupr^z,  Mario,  Grisi,Persiani,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Pauline  Garcia  and  others. 

Thackeray  has  given  an  account  of 
this  day,  but  the  tone  of  it  is  not 
worthy  of  either  himself  or  the  event, 
and  he  makes  one  signal  mistake. 
He  speaks  of  danger  to  the  English 
on  this  occasion.  I  am  certain  there 
was  no  such  danger  and  no  fear  of  it. 
There  was  fear,  as  I  have  said,  of  a 
Bonapartist  uprising  around  the  Arch, 
but  none  of  an  attack  on  the  English. 
Our  father  was  a  man  of  very  marked 
personality,  a  British  officer  who  would 
have  been  a  target  for  such  an  at- 
tack had  any  been  intended.  Yet, 
so  far  from  expecting  it,  we,  a  family 
of  young  girls  and  children,  were 
allowed  to  roam  the  avenues  during 
that  preparatory  week  with  no  at- 
tendant but  our  maid. 

Thackeray  also  tells  of  the  **mean 
and  tawdry  character  of  the  prepara- 
tions," producing  **vain  heaps  of 
tinsel,  paint  and  plaster."  True,  in 
a  paltry  sense.  Five  miles  of  avenue 
and  the  spaces  around  the  Invalides 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were 
to  be  decorated  for  the  event  of  one 
day.  Some  parts  of  that  great  dis- 
tance were  adorned  with  real  trophies. 


real  statues.  For  instance,  in  the 
Court  of  Honor  leading  to  the  In- 
valides were  placed  historical  por- 
trait-statues of  the  greatest  men  of 
France,  brought  from  all  the  national 
galleries  of  the  Kingdom^.  The  stat- 
ues on  the  Champs  Elys^es,  the 
columns,  the  tripods  were,  it  is  true, 
of  plaster,  and  their  pedestals  of 
painted  canvas.  Could  it  have  been 
otherwise  ?  They  were  there  to  honor 
one  event — ^the  Coming  of  Napoleon. 
Permanency  was  impossible,  and  also 
out  of  keeping.  The  only  fitting  per- 
manency is  the  tomb  that  may  be  seen 
to-day  in  the  crypt  of  the  Invalides. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  absurdities 
crept  in.  For  instance,  the  wings  of 
the  Victories  were  added  after  the 
statues  were  set  up — probably  for 
safety  in  handling.  Now  wings,  like 
boots  and  shoes,  are  rights  and  lefts, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  preparation  Eylau 
received  a  couple  of  right  wings  and 
some  sister  Victory  a  couple  of  lefts. 
Also,  when  Marshal  Ney's  statue  was 
about  to  be  erected  it  was  found  to 
be  life-size,  while  those  of  the  other 
marshals  among  whom  he  was  to 
stand  were  colossal.  It  was  there- 
fore cut  through  the  middle,  supports 
were  inserted,  and  the  surgical  opera- 
tion was  adroitly  concealed  by  a 
drapery  of  flags. 

On  further  reflection,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  was  life-sized  or  colossal. 
At  any  rate,  the  Bravest  of  the  Brave 
did  not  match  with  his  co-heroes,  and 
his  stomach  was  either  elongated  or 
dispensed  with'altogether.  But  what 
of  that.'^  it  was  something  to  provoke 
a  merry  laugh,  not  a  sneer. 

On  the  following  day  we  went  to 
the  Invalides  to  see  Napoleon  lying 
where  he  had  prayed  to  lie.  But  it 
was  all  unsatisfactory.  The  crowd 
was  terrible;  women  were  fainting; 
the  church  was  dark  with  black  and 
purple  hangings;  the  only  light  came 
from  green  and  lurid  flames  belching 
from  tripods;  the  air  was  suffocating; 
and  the  Emperor's  coffin  was  almost 
invisible  within  a  sort  of  gilded  cage. 
Nothing  rewarded  us  but  the  idea — 
no,  the  reality — ^that  Napoleon  was 
there  ! 
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By  MARIA  PASTORE  MUCCHI 


BOOK  has  fallen 
3  like  a  meteor  into 
the  midst  of  the 
tranquil  literary 
world  of  Italy — a 
I  world  peopled  by 
novelists  who 
limit  themselves 
to  painting  aristocratic  or  middle-class 
society,  or  peasant  life,  with  no  further 
idea  than  that  of  external  exactitude. 
Social  questions  in  Italy  have  not  yet 
left  the  realm  of  parliamentary  de- 
bates and  scientific  books  to  become 
matters  of  popular  interest,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  not  found  a 
place  in  fiction.  Only  writers  en- 
dowed with  quick  and  almost  pro- 
phetic understanding  feel  in  the  pulse 
of  society  the  quivers  of  hidden  pain, 
of  aspirations,  and  of  approaching 
revolt.  "Una  Donna"  reveals  one  of 
these  writers.  It  is  by  a  woman,  and 
the  name  of  the  author — Sibilla  Aler- 
amo — is  evidently  a  pseudonym.  Its 
success  has  been  sudden  and  sincere. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  near  neigh- 
borhood of  France,  and  the  favor  in 
which  we  hold  her  work,  enable  us 
sometimes  to  hear  discussed  the 
.  problems  that  agitate  modem  society, 
but  the  social  conditions  of  France 
resemble  those  of  Italy  only  in  part. 
The  great  thinkers  and  writers  of 
the  North,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi  and  even 
Nietzsche,  have  been  translated,  but 
without  gaining  more  than  a  literary 
influence.  In  Italy  the  novel  with  a 
purpose  scarcely  exists,  if  one  excepts 
Giovanni  Cena's  "Gli  Ammonitori," 
known  in  its  English  form  as  "The 
Forewarn ers, "  and  Antonio  Fogaz- 
zaro's  popular  romance,  "II  Santo." 
the  first  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  north  of  the  pen- 
insula, the  second  with  the  struggle  for 


the  reform  of  Catholicism.  It  seems 
as  though  literature  with  a  purpose 
had  exhausted  itself  in  preparing  the 
national  revolution.  Afterwards,  the 
theory  of  Art  for  Art's  sake  served 
to  divert  noble  thoughts,  and  to  con- 
ceal an  able  and  assthetic  corruption 
very  dangerous  to  the  national  char- 
acter. The  question  of  divorce,  which 
has  given  to  France  a  fecund  htera- 
ture  of  before  and  after,  has  almost 
never  inspired  our  novelists  or  drama- 
tists to  any  effort  that  has  attained 
fame,  although  the  conclition  of 
woman  in  Italy  as  regards  marriage 
is  unequalled  in  Europe,  elsewhere 
than  in  Spain.  Among  the  modem 
Italian  writers  Mme.  Grazia  Deledda, 
very  popular  at  home  and  abroad, 
hmits  herself  to  the  wild  and  primitive 
country  and  inhabitants  of  Sardinia. 
She  makes  superb  photographs,  but 
nothing  more.  Great  questions  do 
not  move  her;  even  the  strikes  of  the 
peasants  and  miners  that  have  en- 
sanguined her  native  land,  have  left 
her  indifferent. 

Mme.  Mathilda  Serao.  after  her  fine 
painting  of  Neapolitan  popular  life, 
has  tried  to  evoke  scenes  of  a  more 
fashionable  life,  but  so  mannered  are 
they  that  the  De  Courcelles  in  France 
have  tried  in  vain  to  resuscitate  her 
vogue  by  dramatizing  her  novels. 
"Ni5era."  who.  in  a  charming  book 
called  "Teresa,"  the  story  of  an  old 
maid,  has  produced  an  appreciable 
example  of  feminine  psycholog>',  now 
produces  feuilietom  of  old-fashioned 
romanticism.  The-  boldness  of  the 
Contessa  Codrouchi  ("Sflinge")  is 
still  struggling  with  the  aristocratic 
traditions  of  her  world.  She  provides 
us  with  a  sort  of  conservative  and  aca- 
demic feminism  in  her  novels,  "After 
the  Vict  ory  "  and  "  The  Victim  ";  while 
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"Jolanda"  preaches  a 
neo-Catholic  feminism, 
afraid  of  touching  the 
dogma  of  the  indissolu- 
bihty  of  the  marriage  tie. 
Not  one  Italian  woman 
has  looked  at  the  mar- 
riage question  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  human  feeling. 
Hitherto  the  more  active 
and  enHghtened  have  kept 
silent,  or  concentrated 
their  attention  and  s>-m- 
pathy  on  the  works  of 
certain  men  who,  in  po- 
etry, philosophy  or  crit- 
icism, have  sought  to 
lighten  the  horizon.  Be- 
sides, generally  speaking, 
systematic  adulter;-,  fash- 
ionable chatter,  chronic 
sentimentalism,  semi- vir- 
ile affectation  of  anti-fem- 
inism, and  ultra-ridiculous 
prudery  constitute  the 
sportive  occupation  of  our 
ailetlante,  and  characterize 
the  attitude  of  the  various 
social  classes  towards  the 
responsibihties  of  life. 

But  now  an  unknown 
woman,  gifted  with  an 
unusual  individualism  of 
will,  puts  herself  in  accord  with  the 
most  advanced  thought  of  modern 
women,  and  gives  us  a  book  that  goes 
much  further  than  the  question  of 
marriage — a  book  of  art  and  of  life,  of 
revolt  and  of  restoration.  It  is  a  voice 
that  springs  from  all  feminine  life — a 
voice  which  the  writer  seems  to  have 
caught  from  the  lips  of  her  sad  sisters. 
Like  a  flame  she  has  traversed  Italy, 
enveloping  their  hearts  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  suffering  and  nobility  which 
penetrates  and  moves  them.  There 
are  things  in  this  book  which  have 
fallen  into  their  minds  like  seed. 
Perhaps  they  were  already  there, 
unfelt,  and  its  quick  contact  has 
caused  them  to  germinate.  Solid 
bonds  attach  this  book  to  the  theses 
of  the  feminist  movement,  though  one 
cannot  say  that  it  is  solely  a  book  of 
feminism,  for  it  is  above  all  a  book 
of  life — a  work  so  true  that  some  soi- 
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photograph  taken  recently  in  Rqitic 
disaiit    Italian   feminists    have   been 
astonished  at  it,  then  disconcerted, 
and  some  have  even  been  indignant. 

The  questions  that  it  puts,  or  rather 
solves,  naturally  touch  women,  for  it 
is  the  whole  life  of  a  woman,  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
a  confession.  I  shall  not  attempt 
a  long  resume  of  this  book,  which  has 
been  translated  into  French,  German, 
Russian.  Spanish  and  English  and  is 
now  being  put  into  Swedish,  Though 
called  by  the  author  a  novel,  it 
might  as  well  be  termed  a  journal 
inlime. 

It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  young 
and  most  unhappy  woman,  who,  to 
escape  from  the  brutalizing  yoke  of 
the  man  who  holds  her  to  him  by 
an  inhuman  law,  frees  herself  by  the 
most  painful  sacrifice  that  a  woman's 
heart  can  be  called  on  to  bear.  It  is 
a  condemnation  of  conjugal  life  based 
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PUTNAM'S  AND  THE  READER 


SIGNORA  1 
From  tLOKfoa  drawing  by  the  distinguished  s 

on  the  submission  of  one  sex  to  the 
other;  it  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  free  human  dig- 
nity, when  crushed  under  the  feet  of 
the  stronger  sex.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  would  suffice  to  place  an 
author.  The  latter  part  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion;  some,  unmindful 
of  the  severity  of  the  Italian  law.  have 
declaimed  hotly  against  the  mother 
who  could  leave  her  child,  even  to 
gain  her  own   soul.      So  poignant 


stirred   by  the  pe- 
rusal of "  Una  Don- 
na,"  hopes    for    a 
near   future  when 
Sibilla     Aleramo's 
novel     "may     be- 
come an  historical 
horror,  like    Dide- 
rot's    '  Religieuse,' 
or  Keller's  history 
of  the  child  martyr 
('  Das  Meretlein')." 
Rosalie    Jacobsen, 
a  German  famiHar 
with  European  lit- 
erature and  quick 
to  discern  the  typ- 
ical   authors    who 
arise    in     Italy, 
France    and    else- 
where,   writes,    a- 
propos  o£;Signora 
Aleramo's,  Work,  in 
an  article   on   the 
problem    of    mar- 
riage, published  in 
a  Berlin  magazine: 
"With  this  woman 
a  new  world  arises ; 
ilptor,  Leonudo  Bisiulii      a  world  in  which  a 
fresh  young   crea- 
ture,  full   of   courage,   looks  at  man 
with   clear   and   spiritual   eyes,    and 
says  to  him,  with  a  mingling  of  deep 
gravity  and  light  irony:  'Be  at  once 
proud  and  strong  in  love,  and  under- 
stand!    Do  not  be  content  to  hold 
only  our  bodies  in  your  arms!     Have 
the  power  to  subjugate  our  souls  as 
well,  or  leave  us  at  hberty.'" 

There  is  something  besides  a  terrible 
drama  in  this  book.  The  poignant 
situation  docs  not  inspire  the  heroine 


the  scene    of  parting,  that  one  has     with  revolt  alone;  but,  having  a  fer- 


to  lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment, 
even  though  enthralled  by  the  human 
interest  of  the  story. 

But  Sibilla  Aleramo  has  given  the 
warning  crj'.  The  strong  determina- 
tion of  this  woman,  endowed  with  a 
rare  will,  gives  to  the  novel  the  char- 
acter of  an  admonition.  The  author's 
cry  of  alarm  and  of  wrath  is  the  most 
artless  and  sincere  expression  of  the 
chastity  and  spirituality  of  a  noble 
soul.     Vernon  Loe,  the  English  poet, 


entintelligcnce,  a  great  and  apostolic 
heart,  in  all  these  years  of  introspec- 
tion and  sympathetic  observation  of 
moral  evils,  she  arrives  at  a  concep- 
tion of  woman,  of  love  and  maternity, 
which  all  honest  men  and  women — 
even  if  they  cannot  free  themselves  of 
uneasiness  as  to  the  solution  of  the 
drama  of  "Una  Donna" — must  ac- 
cept as  very  high  and  noble.  The 
heroine  seems  to  say  to  the  reader: 
"This  solution,   I  and  life  have  ar- 
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rived  at;  but  for  you  and  those  who 
shall  be  bom  of  you,  here  is  an  ideal. 
Woman  responsible  for  herself,  de- 
veloping all  her  faculties,  free  even  to 
try  what  her  instinct  and  the  teachings 
of  life  will  make  her  wisely  abandon ; 
equal  to  man  in  the  face  of  happiness  or 
pain.  And  man  respecting  female  indi- 
viduality in  his  mother,  his  sisters  and 
his  companion.  Let  love  be  unity  and 
harmony;  maternity  a  sacred  office, 
accomplished  not  merely  by  instinct, 
but  with  intelligence  and  heart.  From 
parents  of  healthy  and  noble  mind  and 
body  will  be  bom  happy  children.** 

The  life  of  the  author  of  **  Una  Don- 
na" (whom  I  knew  before  the  publi- 
cation of  her  book)  is  not  shown  to  the 
public.  '  She  has  taken  a  pseudonym 
to  screen  herself  from  the  curious 
gaze  that  immediately  fixes  itself  on 
exterior  details  rather  than  on  the 
thoughts  of  a  writer.  But  the  curious 
have  obtained  nothing,  and  her  por- 
trait was  published  for  the  first  time 
in  Putnam's  Monthly  for  September 
1907.  A  magnetic  and  genial  woman 
herself,  Sibilla  Aleramo  infuses  hu- 
manity and  energy  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  approach  her.  She  is  an 
apostle  of  ideas,  which  she  not  only 
spreads  in  writing,  but  also  puts  into 
actual  practice,  with  an  enlightened 
and  practical  propaganda.  Besides 
this,  without  speaking  of  it  to  any  one 
(and  I  record  this  for  the  first  time), 
at  Rome,  where  she  lives,  she  gives 
her  services  freely  to  a  hospital  for 
infirm  children,  and  like  the  protagon- 
ist of  her  novel,  has  become  a  social 
mother.  With  other  Roman  ladies  she 
has  instituted  secular  Sunday-schools 
in  the  Roman  Campagna — a  fever- 
stricken  desert,  where  the  nomadic 
peasants,  absolutely  ignorant  and  de- 
prived of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of 
life, — ^live  in  prehistoric  huts.  Lately, 
in  passionate  articles,  published  in  the 
best-known  paper  in  Rome,  she  has 
revealed  new  and  pitiable  details  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  which,  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  capital  of  Italy,  lie 
in  a  condition  of  incredible  barbarism. 

This  woman,  then,  has  before  her 
something  fixed,  precise,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  her  character, 


and  is  seen  in  her  acts  and  slightest 
motions.  She  puts  the  imprint  of  her 
personality  on  all  that  she  touches, 
and  even  in  her  least  important  writ- 
ings does  not  fail  to  show  the  fertile 
seriousness  of  her  life.  A  manner  at 
once  candid,  thoughtful  and  grave, 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  a  face 
that  strikes  one  immediately  by  its 
compelling  and  gentle  serenity.  The 
abundant  hair  seems  to  draw  down 
by  its  weight  her  delicate  and  noble 
head.  She  is  a  creature  of  tender- 
ness, of  attraction,  of  kindliness.  In 
daily  life  she  puts  no  veil  between 
the  interior  and  exterior,  between 
feeling  and  gesture,  being  incapable 
of  concealment  or  pretence.  Complex 
she  is,  though  not  complicated;  ripe, 
yet  with  the  simplicity,  the  spon- 
taneity and  the  transparence  of  a 
child.  An  almost  conscious  desire  to 
please  is  evident  in  her  bearing,  but 
repressed  by  a  moderation  which  I 
should  call  Greco-Umbrian,  thinking 
of  some  Diana  invested  with  the  air 
of  mystery  and  reserve  which  one 
finds  in  the  Umbrian  masters.  An 
avowed  Bohemian,  she  astonishes  set- 
tled women,  above  all  those  who  try 
to  appear  sedate,  come  what  will ;  but 
here  is  a  woman  capable  of  heroic  ef- 
forts and  great  deeds,  while  of  the 
others  one  must  ask  nothing  that  tran- 
scends their  regular  course  of  life. 

In  summarizing  we  must  ask  Plato 
for  the  formula  of  which  this  modem 
Sibilla  is  the  last  representative.  To 
speak  truth,  from  the  Diotima  of 
Plato  to  the  Beatrice  of  Dante,  from 
the  Fiammetta  of  Boccaccio  to  the 
Elisabeth  Siddale  of  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
from  the  Aurora  Leigh  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing to  this  Sibilla  Aleramo,  who  bears 
on  her  forehead  the  triple  crown  of  suf- 
fering, of  thought,  and  of  work,  love 
has  only  covered  with  the  s)mibols  of 
art  the  choicest  revelations  of  the 
feminine  soul.  We  may  hope,  then, 
that  if  successive  generations  give  us 
the  measure  of  their  civilization  by 
their  attitude  toward  womanhood,  the 
work  of  this  new  Diotima  will  not  only 
be  prolific  of  good,  but  will  remain  a 
psychologic  document  of  the  first  rank 
concerning  the  Italian  life  of  our  day. 
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CHAPTER  in 

r  was  April  in  the 
mountains.        For 
nearly    a    month, 
whenever  the  wind 
was    high   enough 
to     set     free     the 
voice    of    the   ce- 
dar tree  under  Ju- 
dith's window,  it  had  talked  to  her 
of  the  coming  of  Creed  Bonbright. 
The  time  must  be  near  at  hand  now. 
"Whar   did   you   say   Huldy   was 
gone?"  the  girl  inquired  of  Iley,  Jim 
Cal's  wife,   who  halted  complaining 
in  the  doorway.   She  sauntered  to  the 
door  and  looked,  across  Iley's  shoul- 
der, out  on  the  glad   beauty  of   the 
morning  with  fond,  brooding  eyes, 

"Over  to  Nancy  Cyard's,  to  git 
her  littlest  spinnin'  wheel — so  she  said. 
I  took  notice  that  she  had  a  need 
for  that  wheel  as  soon  as  ever  she 
heam  tell  that  Creed  Bonbright  was 
up  from  Hepzibah,  stayin'  at  the 
Cyards's," 

Had  not  Bey  been  so  engrossed 
with  her  own  grievances,  the  sudden 
heat  of  the  look  Judith  turned  upon 
her  must  have  enlightened  her. 

"Huldy  knowed  him  right  well 
when  she  was  wailin'  on  table  at 
Miz.  Huffaker's  boarding-house  down 
at  Hepzibah,"  the  woman  went  on. 
"I  ain't  got  no  use  for  these  here 
fellers  that 's  around  tendin'  to  the 
whole  world's  business — they  own 
chil'en  is  mighty  apt  to  go  hongry. 
But  thar,  what  does  a  gal  think  of 
that  by  the  side  o'  curly  hair  and  soft 
ways?" 

For  Judith  Barrier  suddenly  all  the 
light   was   gone    out   of    the    spring 
morning.    The  bird  in  the  Rose  of 
39a 


Sharon  bush  that  she  had  taken  for  a 
thrush — ^why.  the  thing  cawed  like 
a  crow.  She  could  have  struck  her 
visitor.  And  then,  with  an  uncer- 
tain impulse  of  gratitude,  she  was  glad 
to  be  told  anything  about  Creed,  to 
be  informed  that  others  knew  his 
hair  was  yellow  and  curly. 

"Gone?"  inquired  old  Jephthah's 
deep  tones  from  within,  as  Mrs,  Jim 
Cal  made  her  reluctant  way  back  to  a 
sick  husband  and  a  house  full  of  work 
and  babies,  "Lord,  to  think  of  a 
woman  havin'  the  keen  tongue  that 
Bey's  got,  and  her  husband  keepin' 
fat  on  it!" 

"Uncle  Jcp,"  inquired  Judith  ab- 
ruptly, "did  you  know  Creed  Bon- 
bright was  at  Nancy  Card's — stayin' 
there,  I  mean?" 

"No,"  returned  the  old  man,  seeing 
in  this  a  chance  to  call  at  the  cabin, 
where,  beneath  the  reception  that 
might  have  been  offered  an  interloper, 
even  a  duller  wit  than  his  might  have 
divined  a  secret  cordial  welcome.  "  I 
reckon  I  better  find  time  to  step  over 
that  way  an'  ax  is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  he'p  'em  out." 

"I  wish't  you  would,"  assented 
Judith  so  heartily  that  he  turned  and 
regarded  her  with  surprise.  "And 
ef  you  see  Huldy  over  ycm  tell  her 
she's  needed  at  home,  Jim  Cal 's 
sick,  and  Bey  can't  no-way  git  along 
without  her." 

"I  reckon  James  Calhoun  Turren- 
tine  ain't  got  nothin'  worse  'n  the  old 
complaint  that  sends  a  feller  fishin' 
when  the  days  gits  warm,"  opined 
Jim  Cal's  father,  "I  named  that 
boy  after  the  finest  man  that  ever 
walked  God's  green  earth — an'  then 
the  fool  had  to  go  and  git  fat  on  me ! 
To  think  of  me  with  a  fat  son!     I 
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allers  did  hold  that  a  fat  woman  was 
bad  enough,  but  a  fat  man  ort 
p'intedly  to  be  led  out  an'  killed." 

**  Jude,  whar  's  my  knife,"  came  the 
call  from  the  window  in  a  masculine 
voice.    *  *  Pitch  it  out  here,  can't  you  ? " 

Judith  took  the  pocket-knife  from 
the  mantel,  and  going  to  the  window 
tossed  it  to  her  cousin  Wade  Turren- 
tine,  who  was  working  over  some  mat- 
ter of  rude  carpentry  at  the  chip  pile. 

**Do  you  know  whar  Huldy*s 
gone?"  she  inquired,  setting  her 
elbows  on  the  sill  and  staring  down 
at  the  young  fellow  accusingly. 

**Nope — an*  don't  care,  neither," 
said  Wade,  contentedly  returning  to 
his  whistling.  He  was  expecting  to 
marry  Huldah  Spiller,  Iley's  younger 
sister,  within  a  few  months,  and  the 
reply  was  thus  conventional. 

**Well,  you*d  better  care,"  urged 
Judith.  **You  better  make  her  stay 
home  and  behave  herself.  She 's 
gone  over  to  Nancy  Card's  taggin' 
after  Creed  Bonbright.  I  wouldn't 
stand  it  ef  I  was  you." 

"I  ain't  standin' — I'm  settin'," 
retorted  Wade  with  rather  feeble 
wit;  but  the  girl  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  quick,  fierce  spark  of 
anger  that  leaped  to  life  in  his  clear 
hazel  eyes,  the  instant  stiffening  of 
his  relaxed  figure.  Like  a  child  play- 
ing with  fire,  she  was  ready  to  set 
alight  any  materials  that  came  within 
reach  of  her  reckless  fingers,  so  only 
that  she  fancied  her  own  ends  might 
be  served.  Now  she  went  uneasily 
back  to  the  hearth-stone.  Her  uncle, 
noting  that  she  appeared  engrossed 
in  her  baking,  gave  a  surreptitious 
glance  into  the  ancient  mirror  above 
the  mantel,  made  a  half- furtive  ex- 
change of  coats,  and  prepared  to 
depart. 

When  the  orphaned  Judith,  living 
in  her  Uncle  Jephthah's  family,  was 
fourteen,  the  household  had  removed 
from  the  old  Turrentine  place  to  her 
better  farm,  whose  tenant  had  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Well  hidden  in  a 
gulch  on  the  Turrentine  acres  was  an 
illicit  still,  what  the  mountain  people 
call  a  blockade  still;  and  it  had  been 
in  pretty  constant  operation  in  earlier 


years.  When  Jephthah  abandoned 
those  stony  fields  for  Judith's  better 
farm  he  definitely  turned  his  own 
back  upon  this  feature;  but  Blatch 
Turrentine,  who  rented  his  uncle's 
farm,  continued  the  illegal  activities, 
and  enlisted  the  old  man's  boys  in 
them.  Jeff  and  Andy  had  a  tobacco 
patch  on  one  comer  where  the  ground 
suited,  and  in  another  field  Jim 
Cal  raised  a  little  com.  Aside  from 
these  small  ventures  the  place  was 
given  over  entirely  to  the  secret  still. 
The  father  held  scornfully  aloof;  his 
attitude  was  characteristic. 

**Ef  I  pay  no  tax  1*11  make  no 
whiskey,"  he  declared.  **You-all 
boys  will  find  yourselves  behind  bars 
many  a  time  when  you'd  ruther  be 
out  squirrel-huntin*.  Ef  you  make 
blockade  whiskey  every  fool  that 
gits  mad  at  you  has  got  a  stick 
to  hold  over  you.  You  are  *  Good 
Lord,  good  Devil '  to  everybody,  for 
fear  they  '11  lead  to  yo'  still ;  or  else 
you  mix  up  with  folks  about  the 
business  and  kill  somebody  an'  git 
a  bad  name.  These  here  blockaded 
stills  calls  every  worthless  feller  in 
the  district.  Most  o'  the  foolishness 
in  this  country  goes  on  around  'em 
when  the  boys  gits  filled  up.  I  let  ev- 
ery man  choose  his  callin',  but  I  don't 
choose  to  be  no  moonshiner,  and  ef 
you  boys  is  wise  you  '11  say  the  same." 

Up  at  the  crib  now  Blatch  Turren- 
tine was  loading  com,  and  Jim  Cal 
came  creeping  across  from  his  own 
cabin  whence  Iley  had  ejected  him. 
He  stood  for  a  while,  humped,  hands 
in  pockets,  watching  the  other's 
strong  body  spring  lithely  to  its  task. 
Finally  he  began  in  his  plaintive, 
ineffectual  voice. 

**  Blatch,  I  take  notice  that  you 
seem  to  be  settin'  up  to  Jude.  Do  ye 
think  hit's  wise?" 

The  other  grunted  over  a  particu- 
larly heavy  sack,  swung  it  to  the 
wagon  bed,  straightened  himself  sud- 
denly and  faced  his  questioner  with  a 
look  of  dark  anger. 

*'I  'd  like  to  see  the  feller  that  can 
git  her  away  from  me!"  he  growled. 

**I  wasn't  a-meanin'  that,"  said 
Jim    CaL     patiently    but    uneasily, 


THOUGHT  I'd  come  ovbr  and  get  acquainted  with  mv  heichbors" 
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shifting  from  the  right  foot  to  the 
left.  **What  pesters  me  is  how  you 
two  would  make  out,  once  you  was 
wed.  Jude  's  mighty  pretty,  but 
then  agin  she  's  got  a  tongue." 

**  Her  farm  hain't,"  chuckled  Blatch 
pulling  a  sack  into  place;  "and  I 
'low  Jude  wouldn't  have,  after  her 
and  me  had  been  wed  a  short  while." 

**  I  don't  know,  Blatch,"  maintained 
the  fleshy  one,  timid  yet  persisting. 
**  You  're  a  great  somebody  for  havin' 
yo'  own  way,  an'  Jude 's  mighty  high 
sperity — ^why,  you  two  would  shorely 
fuss." 

"Not  more  than  once,  we  would- 
n't," returned  Blatch  with  a  meaning 
laugh.  "The  way  to  do  with  a 
woman  like  Jude  is  to  give  her  a  civil 
beatin'  to  start  out  with  and  show 
her  who 's  boss — would  n't  be  no 
trouble  after  that.  Jude  Barrier  has 
got  a  good  farm.  She 's  the  best 
worker  of  any  gal  that  I  know, 
and  I  aim  for  to  have  her  an'  this 
fann." 

Within  the  house  Judith,  her  cheeks 
glowing  crimson  as  she  bent  above 
the  heaped  coals,  was  going  with 
waxing  resentment  over  the  catalogue 
of  Htddah  Spiller's  personal  character- 
istics. Her  hair,  now :  she  was  mighty 
particular  to  call  it  "orbun,"  but  a 
body  might  as  well  say  red  when  they 
were  namin'  it,  because  red  was 
what  it  was.  If  a  man  admired  a 
turkey  egg  he  would  be  likely  to  see 
beauty  in  Huldah's  complexion — 
some  folks  might  wear  a  sunbonnet 
to  bed,  and  freckle  they  would!  A 
vision  of  the  laughing  black  eyes  and 
white  flashing  teeth  that  went  with 
Huldah  Spiller's  red  ringlets  and 
freckles,  and  made  her  little  hatchet 
face  brilliant  when  she  smiled  or 
laughed,  suddenly  put  Judith  on  foot 
and  running  to  the  door. 

"Uncle  Jep,"  she  called  after  the 
tall  retreating  form,  "O,  Uncle  Jep!" 

He  turned,  muttering:  "I  hope  to 
goodness  Jude  ain't  goin'  to  git  the 
hoUerin'  habit.  There  's  Iley  never 
lets  Jim  Cal  git  away  from  the  house 
without  hoUerin'  after  him  as  much 
as  three  times;  and  the  thing  he  'd 
like  least  to  have  knowed  abroad  is 


the  thing  she  takes  up  with  her  for 
the  last  holler." 

"Uncle  Jep,"  came  the  clear  hail 
from  the  doorway,  "don't  you  fail  to 
find  Huldy  and  send  her  straight 
home.  Tell  her  Iley's  nigh  about 
give  out,  and  Jim  Cai  's  down  sick  in 
the  bed — ^hear  me  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  turned  disgustedly. 
What  earthly  difference  did  it  make 
about  Jim  Cal  and  Huldah  and  Iley? 
Why  should  Judith  suddenly  care? 
And  then,  being  a  philosopher  and  in 
his  own  manner  an  amateur  of  life,  he 
set  to  work  to  analyze  her  motives, 
and  guessed  obliquely  at  them. 

The  sight  of  his  broad  back,  once 
more  receding,  evidently  spurred  Ju- 
dith to  fresh  effort.  "Uncle  Jep!" 
she  screamed,  cupping  her  hands 
about  her  red  lips  to  make  the  sound 
carry.  "Ef  you  see  Creed  Bonbright 
tell  him — ^howdy — ^for  me!" 

The  sound  may  not  have  carried 
to  the  old  man's  ears,  but  it  reached 
a  younger  pair.  Blatch  was  just 
coming  into  the  grassy  yard  with  his 
wagon.  As  he  heard  Judith's  ban- 
tering cry,  he  pulled  up  his  team  with 
a  muttered  curse.  He  looked  down 
at  her  through  narrowed  eyes,  jerking- 
his  mules  savagely  and  swearing  at 
them  in  an  undertone.  He  was  a 
well-made  fellow  with  a  certain  slouch- 
ing grace  about  him  as  he  sat  on  his 
load  of  com;  but  there  were  evil- 
promising  bumps  on  either  side  of  his 
jaws  that  spoke  of  obstinacy,  even  of 
ferocity;  and  there  was  something 
menacing  in  his  surly  passivity  of 
attitude.  He  looked  at  the  girl,  and 
his  lips  lifted  with  a  pectdiar,  side- 
long sneer. 

"Holler  a  little  louder  an'  Bon- 
bright hisself  '11  hear  ye,"  he  com- 
mented as  he  started  up  his  team 
again  and  rattled  away  down  the 
steep,   stony  road. 

CHAPTER  IV 

After  all  her  tremulous  hopes,  her 
plannings,  the  dozen  times  she  had 
taken  a  certain  frock  from  its  peg  to 
minutely  inspect  and  repair,  that  it 
might  be  ready  for  wear  on  the  great 
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occasion,  the  first  meeting  with  Creed 
found  Judith  unprepared,  happening 
in  no  wise  as  she  would  have  chosen. 
She  was  at  the  milking  lot,  clad  in  the 
usual  dull  blue  cotton  gown  in  which 
the  mountain  woman  works.  She 
had  filled  her  two  pails  and  set  them 
on  the  high  bench  by  the  fence  while 
she  turned  the  calves  into  the  small 
pasture  reserved  for  them  and  let  old 
Red  and  Piedy  out. 

He  approached  across  the  fields 
from  the  direction  of  his  own  house, 
and  naturally  saw  her  before  she 
observed  him.  It  was  early  morning. 
The  sky  was  blue  and  wide  and  high, 
with  great  shining  piles  of  white  cloud 
swimming  lazily  at  the  horizon, 
cutting  sharply  against  its  color. 
Around  the  edges  of  the  cow-lot 
peach  trees  were  all  in  bloom  and 
htunming  with  bees,  their  rich,  ame- 
thystine rose  flung  up  against  the 
gay  April  sky  in  a  challenge  of  beau- 
ty and  joy.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
promises  of  spring,  keen,  bracing,  yet 
with  an  undercurrent  of  languorous 
warmth. 

Judith  came  forward  and  greeted 
the  new-comer,  all  unaware  of  the 
picture  she  made,  tall  and  straight 
and  pliant  in  her  simple  blue  cotton, 
under  the  wonderful  blue-and-white 
sky  and  the  passionate  purple  pink 
of  the  blossoms,  with  the  scant  folds 
of  her  frock  outlining  the  rounded 
young  body,  its  sleeves  rolled  up  on 
her  fine  arms,  its  neck  folded  away 
from  the  firm  column  of  her  throat, 
the  frolic  wind  ruffling  the  dark  locks 
above  her  shadowy  eyes.  There  were 
strange  gleams  in  those  dark  eyes; 
her  red  lips  were  tremulous  whether 
she  spoke  or  not.  It  was  as  though 
she  had  some  urgent  message  for  him 
which  waited  always  behind  her 
silence  or  her  speech. 

**I  thought  I  'd  come  over  and  get 
acquainted  with  my  neighbors," 
Bonbright  began  in  his  impersonal 
fashion. 

"Uncle  Jep  and  the  boys  has  gone 
across  to  the  far  place  ploughing  to- 
day," said  Judith.  '*They  's  nobody 
at  home  but  Jim  Cal  and  his  wife — 
and  me.*'     She  forebore  to  add  the 


name  of  Huldah  Spiller,  though  her 
angry  eye  descried  that  young  woman 
ostentatiously  hanging  wash  on  a 
line  behind  the  Jim  .Cal's  cabin. 

"I  won't  stop  then  this  morning," 
said  Bonbright.  **I  '11  get  along  over 
to  the  far  place.  I  wanted  to  have 
speech  with  your  uncle.  He  was  at 
Aunt  Nancy's  the  other  day  and  we 
had  some  talk';  he  knows  more  about 
what  I  'm  aiming  at  up  here  than  I  do. 
A  man  of  his  age  and  good  sense  can 
be  a  sight  of  help  to  me." 

"Uncle  Jep  will  be  proud  to  do 
anything  he  can,"  said  Judith  softly. 
"Won't  you  come  in  and  set  awhile  ?  " 

She  dreaded  that  the  invitation 
might  hurry  him  away,  and  now  made 
hasty  use  of  the  first  diversion  that 
offered.  He  had  broken  a  blooming 
switch  from  the  peach-tree  beneath 
which  he  stood  and  she  reproached 
him  fondly. 

"Look  at  you.  Now  there  won't 
never  be  no  peaches  where  them 
blossoms  was." 

He  twisted  the  twig  in  his  fingers 
and  smiled  down  at  her,  conscious  of 
a  singular  and  personal  kindness 
between  them,  aware  too,  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  a  woman;  before,  she  had 
been  merely  an  individual  to  him. 

"  My  mother  used  to  say  that  to  me 
when  I  would  break  fruit  blows,"  he 
said  meditatively.  "But  father  al- 
ways pruned  his  trees  when  they  were 
in  blossom — they  can't  any  of  them 
bear  a  peach  for  every  bloom." 

She  shook  her  head  as  though 
giving  up  the  argument,  since  it  was 
after  all  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Her 
dark,  rich-colored  beauty  glowed  its 
contrast  to  his  cool.  Northern  type. 

At  present  neither  spoke  more  than 
a  few  syllables  of  the  spiritual  lan- 
guage of  the  other,  yet  so  powerful 
was  the  attraction  between  them  that 
even  Creed  began  to  feel  it,  while 
Judith,  the  primitive  woman,  all  given 
over  to  instinct,  promptly  laid  about 
her  for  something  to  hold  and  inter- 
est him. 

"The  young  folks  is  a-goin'  to  get 
up  a  play  party  at  our  house  some- 
time soon,"  she  hazarded.     "  I  reckon 
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you  wotdd  n't  come  to  any  such  as 
that,  would  you?" 

**I  'd  be  proud  to  come,"  returned 
Creed  at  once.  But  he  spoiled  it  by 
adding:  **I  've  got  to  get  acquainted 
with  people  all  over  again,  it's  so 
long  since  I  lived  here ;  and  looks  like 
I  'm  not  a  very  good  mixer." 

"Will  you  sure  come?"  inquired 
Judith  insistently,  as  she  saw  him 
preparing  to  depart. 

"I  sure  will." 

**  You  could  stay  over  night  in  your 
own  house,  then — ^ain't  you  comin' 
back,  ever,  to  live  there?" 

**Why,  yes,  I  reckon  I  might  stay 
there  over  night,  but  it 's  too  far 
from  the  main  road  for  a  justice's 
office." 

"Well,  if  you're  going  to  try  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  it  ort  to  be  opened 
up  and  sunned  a  little;  you  better  let 
me  have  the  key  now,"  observed 
Judith,  assuming  airs  of  proprietor- 
ship over  his  inept  masculinity. 

Smiling,  he  got  the  key  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  her.  "Help 
yourself  to  anything  you  want  for 
the  party,  or  any  other  time,"  he  said 
in  mountain  fashion. 

She  looked  down  at  that  key  with 
the  pride  of  one  to  whom  had  been 
given  the  freedom  of  a  city.  Its 
possession  enabled  her  to  bear  it  with 
a  fair  degree  of  equanimity  when 
Huldah  Spiller,  having  "jest  slung 
her  clothes  anyway  onto  that  line," 
as  Judith  phrased  it  to  herself,  came 
panting  and  laughing  up  the  slope 
between  the  two  houses  and  called  a 
gay  "  Howdy  1"  to  the  visitor.  The 
lively  little  red-haired  flirt  professed 
greatly  to  desire  news  of  certain 
persons  in  Hepzibah,  and  as  Creed 
was  departing  sauntered  unconcern- 
edly beside  him  as  far  as  the  draw- 
bars, detaining  him  in  conversation 
there  as  long  as  possible.  She  had 
an  instinctive  knowledge  that  Judith, 
looking  on,  was  deeply  disturbed. 

Creed  set  his  justice's  office  ^bout 
a  hundred  yards  from  Nancy  Card's 
cabin,  on  the  main  road  that  led 
through  the  two  Turkey  Track  neigh- 
borhoods out  to  Rainy  Gap  and 
the  Far  Cove  settlement.     The  little 


shack  was  built  of  the  raw  yellow 
boards  which  the  new  saw-mill  was 
ripping  out  of  pine  trees  over  on 
the  shoulder  of  Big  Turkey  Track 
above  Garyville.  Most  of  the  moun- 
tain dwellers  still  preferred  log 
houses,  and  the  lumber  was  sent 
down  the  mountain  by  means  of  a 
little  gravity  railway,  whose  car  was 
warped  up  after  each  trip  by  a  pa- 
tient old  mule  working  in  a  circular 
treadmill. 

God  knows  with  what  high  hopes 
the  planks  of  that  humble  shanty 
were  put  in  place,  with  what  visions 
sill  and  window-frame  were  shaped 
and  joined,  Aimt  Nancy  going  out 
and  in  at  her  household  tasks  calling 
good  counsel  over  to  him;  Beezy  the 
irrepressible  adding  shaving  curls  to 
her  red  frazzle;  Little  Buck,  furnished 
with  hammer  and  tacks,  gravely  as- 
sisting, pounding  his  fingers  only 
part  of  the  time. 

As  Creed  whistled  over  his  work,  he 
saw  a  shadowy  train  coming  down 
the  road,  the  people  he  should  help — 
his  people,  to  whose  darkness  he  should 
bring  light  and  counsel.  They  knew 
so  little,  and  needed  so  much.  True 
his  own  knowledge  was  not  great;  but 
it  was  all  freely  at  their  service.  His 
heart  swelled  with  good-will  as  he 
prepared  to  open  his  htmible  cam- 
paign of  usefulness. 

To  come  into  leadership  naturally, 
a  man  should  be  the  logical  outgrowth 
of  his  class  and  time,  and  this  Creed 
knew  he  was  not.  Yet  he  had  pon- 
dered the  matter  deeply,  and  put  it 
thus  to  himself:  The  peasant  of 
Europe  can  only  rise  through  stages 
of  material  prosperity  to  a  point  of 
development  at  which  he  craves 
intellectual  attainment,  or  spiritual 
growth.  But  the  mountaineer  is  al- 
ways a  thinker;  he  has  even  in  his 
poverty  a  hearty  contempt  for  lux- 
ury, for  material  gain  at  the  expense 
of  personality.  With  his  disposition 
to  philosophy,  fostered  by  solitude 
and  isolation,  he  readily  overleaps 
those  gradations,  and  would  step  at 
once  from  obscurity  to  the  position 
of  a  man  of  culture  were  the  means 
at  hand. 
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**Bonbright,"  remonstrated  Jeph- 
thah  Turrentine,  in  the  first  conversa- 
tion the  two  held  upon  the  subject, 
"ye  cain't  give  folks  what  they  ain't 
ready  to  take.  Ef  our  people  wanted 
law  and  order,  don't  you  reckon 
they'd  make  the  move  to  get  it?** 

''That's  it  exactly,  Mr.  Turren- 
tine," responded  Creed  quickly;  "they 
need  to  be  taught  what  to  want." 

"Oh,  they  do,  do  they?"  inquired 
Jephthah  with  a  htmiorous  twitch  of 
the  lips.  "Well,  ef  you're  a-goin' 
to  set  up  to  teach,  had  n't  you  better 
have  a  school-house  instead  of  a 
jestice's  office?" 

"Maybe  you're  right.  I  reckon 
you  are — exactly  right,"  Creed  as- 
sented thoughtfully.  "I'd  studied 
about  that  considerable.  I  reckon 
I  'm  a  more  suitable  age  for  a  school- 
master than  for  a  justice;  and  the 
children — ^but  that  would  take  a  long 
time,  and  I  wanted  to  give  the  help 
where  it  was  worst  needed." 

"  Oh,  well,  't  ain't  a  hangin'  matter," 
old  Jephthah  smiled  at  the  younger 
man's  solemn  earnestness.  "Ef  this 
new-fangled  buildin'  o'  yours  don't  get 
used  for  a  jestice's  office  we  can  turn 
it  into  a  school-house;  we  need  one 
powerful  bad." 

The  desultory,  sardonic,  soft-footed, 
deep- voiced,  mountain  carpenters  who 
worked  leisurely  and  fitfully  with 
Creed  were  mightily  amused  by  the 
exactness  of  the  town  feller's  ideas. 

* '  Why  lordy !  Lookee  hy er.  Creed," 
remonstrated  Doss  Pro  vine,  over  a 
question  of  matching  boards  and 
battening  joints,  "ef  yo'  git  yo'  pen  so 
almighty  tight  as  that  you  won't  git 
no  fresh  air.  Man's  bound  to  have 
ventilation.  Course  you  can  leave 
the  do'  open  all  the  time  like  we-all 
do ;  but  when  yo're  a-holdin'  co't  and 
sech-like,  maybe  you  'U  want  to  shet 
the  do'  sometimes — ^and  then  whar  'II 
ye  git  breath  to  breathe  ? " 

"I  reckon  Creed  knows  his  busi- 
ness," put  in  the  old  man  who  was 
helping  Doss,  "but  all  these  here 
glass  winders  is  blame  foolishness  to 
me.  Ef  ye  need  light,  open  the  do'. 
Ef  somebody  comes  that  you  don't 
want  in,  you  can  shet  it  and  put  up  a 


bar.  But  saw  the  walls  full  o'  holes 
an'  set  in  glass  winders,  an'  any 
feller  that  chooses  can  pick  ye  off 
with  a  rifle  ball  as  easy  as  not  whilst 
ye  set  by  the  fire  of  a'  evenin'. " 

He  shook  a  reprehending  head, 
hoary  with  the  snows  of  years,  and 
presumably,  therefore,  containing  wis- 
dom. He  had  learned  the  necessary 
points  of  life  in  his  environment,  and, 
as  always  occurs,  the  younger  genera- 
tion seemed  to  him  lavishly  reckless. 

It  was  only  old  Jephthah's  criti- 
cisms that  Creed  really  minded. 

"Uh-huh,"  allowed  Jephthah,  set- 
tling his  hands  on  his  hips  and  sur- 
veying the  yellow  pine  structure 
tolerantly;  "mighty  sightly  for  them 
that  likes  that  kind  o'  thing.  But  I 
hold  with  a  good  log-house,  becaze  it 's 
apt  to  be  square.  These  here  town 
doin's  that  looks  like  a  man  with  a 
bile  on  his  ear  never  did  ketch  me. 
Ef  ye  hew  out  good  oak  .or  pine 
timber,  ye  won't  be  willin'  to  cut 
out  short  lengths  for  to  make  such 
foolishness." 

Creed  would  often  have  explained 
to  his  critics  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  get  into  feuds  and  have  neighbors 
pot-hunting  him  through  his  glass 
windows,  that  he  needed  the  light 
from  them  to  study  or  read,  and  that 
his  little  house  was  as  square  as  any 
log  hut  ever  constructed;  but  they 
lumped  it  all  together  and  made  an 
outsider  of  him — ^which  hurt. 

Word  went  abroad  to  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  Turkey  Track  neigh- 
borhoods— carried  by  herders  who 
took  sheep,  hogs,  or  cows  up  into  the 
high-hung  inner  valleys  of  Yellow 
Old  Bald  or  the  natural  meadows  of 
Big  Turkey  Track  to  turn  them  loose 
for  the  season,  recited  where  one  or 
two  met,  out  salting  cattle,  discussed 
by  many  a  chip  pile,  where  the  willing 
axe  rested  on  the  unsplit  block  while 
the  wielder  heard  how  Creed  Bon- 
bright  had  done  set  up  a  jestice's 
office  and  made  peace  between  the 
Shallidays  and  the  Bushareses. 

"But  you  know  in  reason  hit  ain't 
a-goin*  to  hold,"  the  old  women  at 
the  hearthside  wotdd  say,  with- 
drawing  their   cob    pipes   to    shake 
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tolerant  heads.  * '  The  Bushareses  and 
Shallidays  has  been  killin'  each  other 
up  sence  my  gran' pap  was  a  little 
boy.  They  tell  me  that  the  Injuns 
mixed  into  that  there  feud.  I  say 
Creed  Bonbright's  nothin'  but  a  fool 
boy.  He  better  Tarn  something  be- 
fore he  sets  up  to  teach.  He  don't 
know  what  he  's  meddlin'  with."  All 
this  with  a  pride  in  the  vendetta 
as  an  ancient  neighborhood  institu- 
tion and  monument. 

The  office  of  the  new  justice  never 
became,  as  he  had  hoped  it  would, 
a  lounging  place  for  his  passing 
neighbors.  He  had  expected  them 
to  drop  in  to  visit  with  him,  when  he 
might  sow  the  good  seed  in  season 
without  appearing  to  seek  an  occasion 
for  so  doing.  But  they  were  shy 
of  him — ^he  saw  that.  They  went  on 
past  the  little  yellow  pine  office,  on 
their  mules,  or  their  sorry  nags,  or  in 
shackling  wagons  behind  oxen,  to 
lounge  at  Nancy  Card's  gate  as  of  old, 
or  sit  upon  her  porch  to  swap  news 
and  listen  to  her  caustic  comments  on 
neighborhood  happenings.  And  only 
an  occasional  glance  over  the  shoul- 
der, a  backward  nod  of  the  head, 
or  jerk  of  the  thumb,  told  the  young 
justice  that  he  was  present  in  their 
recollections. 

But  there  was  one  section  of  the 
community  which  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  hold  aloof  from  the  new-comer. 
About  this  time,  by  twos  and  threes — 
never  one  alone — ^the  virgins  of  the 
mountain-top  sought  Nancy  Card  for 
flower  seed,  soft-soap  recipes,  a  charm 
to  take  off  warts,  or  to  learn  exactly 
from  her  at  what  season  a  body  had 
better  divide  the  roots  of  day  lilies. 

'*Well,  I  vow!"  said  the  old  woman 
one  day,  peering  through  her  window 
that  gave  on  the  road,  **ef  here  don't 
come  Huldy  Spiller  and  the  Lusk  gals. 
Looks  like  to  me  I  have  a  heap  of  gal 
company  of  late.  Creed,  you  're  a 
mighty  learned  somebody,  cain't  you 
tell  me  the  whys  of  it?  " 

Creed,  sitting  at  a  little  table  deep 
in  some  books  and  papers  before  him, 
heard  no  word  of  his  friend's  teasing 
speech.  It  was  Doss  Provine,  at  the 
big  fireplace  heating  a  poker  to  bum 


a  hole  through  his  pulley-wheel,  who 
turned  toward  his  mother-in-law  and 
grinned  foolishly. 

**I  reckon  I  know  the  answer  to 
that,"  he  observed.  **The  boys  is  all 
a  wamin'  me  that  a  widower  is  mo' 
run  after  than  a  young  feller.  They 
tell  me  I  '11  have  to  watch  out." 

**I  say  watch  out — you  I*'  cried 
Nancy,  wheeling  upon  him  with  a  com- 
ically disproportionate  fury.  "Just 
you  let  me  ketch  you  settin'  up  to  any 
of  the  gals — you,  a  father  with  two 
he'plesschapstolook  after,  and  nobody 
but  an  old  woman  like  me,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  to  depend  on!" 

There  was  one  girl,  however,  who, 
instead  of  multiplying  her  visits  to 
the  Card  cabin  with  Creed's  advent, 
abruptly  ceased  them.  Judith  Bar- 
rier was  an  uncertain  quantity  to  her 
masculine  household  at  this  time; 
unreasonably  elated  or  depressed,  she 
led  them  the  round  of  her  moods,  and 
they  paid  for  the  fact  that  Creed 
Bonbright  did  not  come  across  the 
mountain-top  visiting,  without  being 
at  all  aware  of  where  their  guilt  lay. 
Finally  she  saddled  Selim  and,  with 
something  in  her  pocket  for  Little 
Buck  and  Beezy,  set  out  for  Hepzibah 
— ^reckon  they's  nothin'  so  turrible 
strange  in  a  body  goin'  to  the  settle- 
ment when  they'  out  o'  both  needles 
an*  bakin'  powder! 

As  she  rode  up  Nancy  herself  called 
to  her  to  'light  and  come  in,  and 
finally  went  out  to  stand  a  moment 
and  chat ;  but  the  girl  smilingly  shook 
her  head. 

**I  got  to  be  getting  along,  thank 
ye,"  she  said.  **I  can't  stop  this 
momin*.  You-all  must  come  and 
see  us.  Aunt  Nancy." 

**  Why,  what 's  Little  Buck  a-goin' 
to  do,  with  his  own  true  love  a- 
tearin'  past  the  house  like  this  and 
refusin'  to  stop  and  visit?"  com- 
plained Nancy,  secretly  applauding 
the  girl's  good  sense  and  dignity. 

"Where  is  my  beau? "  asked  Judith. 
**I  fetched  him  the  first  June  apples 
off  the  tree." 

"Judy's  brought  apples  to  her 
beau,  and  now  he  's  went  off  fishin' 
with  Doss  and  she  's  got  nobody  to 
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give  'em  to,"  old  Nancy  called  as 
Creed  stepped  from  the  door  of  his 
office  and  started  across  to  the 
cabin.    '  *  Don't  you  want  *em,  Creed  ?" 

The  tall  fair  young  fellow  came  up 
laughing.  **Aunt  Nancy  knows  I 
love  apples,"  he  said.  **If  you  give 
me  Little  Buck's  share,  I  *m  afraid 
he  '11  never  see  'em." 

Judith  reached  in  her  pocket  and 
brought  out  the  shiny,  small  red 
globes  and  put  them  in  his  out- 
stretched hand. 

*'I'll  bring  Little  Buck  a  play- 
pretty  from  the  settlement,"  she  said 
softly.  "He  *11  keer  a  sight  more  for 
hit  than  for  the  apples.  I  wish  I  *d 
knowed  you  liked  *em — I  *d  brought 
you  more.  Why  don't  you  come 
over  and  see  us  and  git  all  you  want? 
We  've  got  two  trees  of  'em." 

CHAPTER  V 

**I  wonder  you  can  have  the  heart 
to  git  up  play  parties  and  the  like 
when  Andy  and  Jeff's  a-sufferin'  in 
the  jail,"  Pendrilla  Lusk  plucked  up 
spirit  to  say  when  the  plan  was  first 
mooted  to  her. 

Andy  and  Jeff,  the  wild  young 
hawks,  with  the  glamour  upon  them 
of  lawless,  adventurous  spirits,  and 
bold,  proper  lovers,  equally  fascinated 
and  terrified  the  Lusk  girls — ^timid, 
fluttering  pair — and  were  in  their 
turn  attracted  to  them  by  an  in- 
evitable law  of  nature. 

**I  don't  see  how  it  hurts  the  boys, 
for  us  to  have  a  dance,"  rejoined 
Judith  with  asperity.  **If  we  was 
all  to  set  and  cry  our  eyes  out  it 
would  n't  fetch  'em  back  on  the 
mountain    any    quicker." 

But  all  through  April  she  met 
opposition  to  her  play  party  plan;  for 
not  only  were  the  men  hard  at  it 
making  ready  for  the  putting  in  of  the 
year's  crops,  but  it  was  gardening 
time  as  well,  when  women  and  children 
are  pressed  in  to  help  at  the  clearing 
and  brush-piling.  All  the  hollows 
were  haunted  with  wood  smoke  from 
clearing  fires. 

And  old  Jephthah  offered  the  very 
just  observation  that  the  Turrentine 


house  was  **too  handy  to  that  cussed 
still  of  Blatch's.  A  passel  of  fool 
boys  is  mighty  apt  to  go  over  thar  and 
fill  theirselves  up  with  com  whiskey, 
and  the  party  will  jest  about  end  up 
in  a'  interruption." 

So  April  passed  in  mists  and  showers 
and  young  sun;  May  and  June  fol- 
lowed, ripening  into  summer's  full 
beauty;  Andy  and  Jeff  were  back  at 
home  when  Judith  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  her  guests  promised  for  the 
festivity,  and  a  Thursday  evening  was 
set  for  the  party.  On  Thursday  she 
hurried  her  work  that  she  might  get 
through  and  go  over  to  the  Bonbright 
house,  there  to  put  in  execution  her 
long-cherished  plan  of  cleaning  it  and 
making  it  fit  for  Creed's  occupancy 
that  night.  Her  household  labors 
hastily  finished,  taking  broom,  cloths , 
and  a  little  gourd  full  of  soft  soap,  she 
struck  across  fields  and  came,  flushed 
and  panting,  to  the  door  of  Creed's 
old  home,  unlocked  it  with  the  key 
she  had  carried  in  her  hand,  went  in, 
closed  it  behind  her,  and  gazed  about. 

The  Bonbright  home  had  been  a 
good  one  for  the  mountains,  of  hewn 
logs,  with  four  rooms,  and  two  great 
stone  chinmeys.  Over  everjrthing 
now  lay  a  fine  dust;  and  the  place 
wore  the  look  of  decay  which  comes 
with  disuse;  the  air  bore  the  musty 
odor  of  a  shut  and  long  uninhab- 
ited house.  Reverently  Judith  moved 
among  the  dumb  witnesses  and  ser- 
vitors of  Bonbright  generations,  the 
furniture  which  Mary  Gillenwaters 
brought  to  this  home  as  a  bride,  the 
trundle-bed  rolled  in  under  the  big 
mahogany  four-poster,  the  cradle 
where  Creed's  baby  head  had  lain. 
She  stood  looking  down  at  this  with 
quickening  pulse — Creed's  cradle — 
the  cradle  of  his  children! 

All  the  warm,  fragrant  afternoon 
she  toiled  at  her  self-appointed  labor 
of  love,  proud  of  the  strength  and 
skill  that  made  her  a  good  housewife. 
When  all  had  been  done — swept, 
dusted,  scrubbed,  the  beds  sunned 
and  aired  and  made  up  afresh — she 
gathered  up  her  cleaning  parapher- 
nalia to  depart. 

**If  it  looks  sightly,  and  seems  like 
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home,  mebbe  he  '11  give  out  the 
notion  of  stayin'  at  Nancy  Card's, 
and  come  and  live  here,"  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  passed  out,  and  once 
more  locked  the  door. 

In  Mary  Bonbright's  garden,  now 
given  over  to  weeds  as  the  gardens  of 
dead  women  are  so  apt  to  be,  there 
had  grown  a  singular  half-wild  rose. 
This  flower  was  of  a  clear  blood-red, 
with  a  great  yellow  heart  which  its 
five  broad  petals,  flinging  wide  open, 
disclosed  to  view,  unlike  the  crimped 
and  guarded  beauty  of  the  more 
evolved  sisters  of  the  green-house. 
Mowed  down  spring  after  spring  by 
the  scythe  of  Strubley  the  renter,  the 
vigorous  thing  had  spread  abroad, 
and  as  Judith  stepped  from  the  door 
its  exultant  beauty  caught  her  eye. 
Flaming  shields  of  crimson,  bearing 
each  its  boss  of  filigree  gold,  the  hosts 
of  the  red  rose  stood  up  bravely  in 
the  choking  grass  to  which  the  in- 
sensate sc)rthe-blade  had  so  often 
levelled  them,  and  shouted  to  the 
girl  of  love  and  joy,  and  of  youth 
which  is  the  time  for  both.  Wide- 
petalled,  burning  red,  their  golden 
hearts  open  to  sun  and  bee,  they 
were  the  blossoms  for  the  earth- 
woman.  She  ran  and  knelt  down 
beside  them. 

He  had  said  that  his  favorite  color 
was  blue — ^but  there  are  no  blue  roses. 
She  did  not  follow  it  far  enough  to 
guess  that  the  man  who  was  content 
with  the  color  of  the  sky  might  not 
get  his  gsize  down  close  enough  to 
earth  to  care  for  roses.  She  bent 
over  them  gloating  on  their  fierce, 
triumphant  splendor.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  color.?  But  the  stems  were 
dreadfully  short.  A  sudden  purpose 
grew  in  her  mind.  With  hasty,  tremu- 
lous fingers  she  gathered  an  apronful 
of  the  blossoms.  Once  more  she  un- 
locked the  front  door,  hurried  back 
to  that  bed  which  she  had  so  lovingly 
spread,  and  on  its  white  coverlet  be- 
gan arranging  a  great,  glowing  wreath, 
fashioned  by  setting  a  circle  of  red 
roses  petal  to  petal,  whispering  to 
herself:  **He  '11  wonder  who  put  'em 
there.  Ef  nothin*  else  don't  take  his 
eye,  these  is  shore  to." 


CHAPTER  VI 

**You  thar,  Unc'  Jep?"  sounded 
Blatchley  Turrentine's  careless  voice 
from  the  dark. 

**I  make  out  to  be,**  returned  the 
old  man  lazily. 

Judith's  play  party  was  in  full 
swing.  Old  Jephthah  held  state  in 
his  own  quarters,  a  detached  cabin 
standing  some  distance  from  the  main 
building,  ready  to  intercept  and  en- 
tertain any  of  the  older  men  who 
might  accompany  their  women-folk. 
Now  Blatchley  came  into  the  circle  of 
dim  light  about  the  door,  Andy  and 
Jeff  at  his  shoulder.  Wade  followed 
a  moment  later. 

"Why  ain't  you-all  boys  down  thar 
whar  the  gals  is  at,  playin'  ?  "  inquired 
Jim  Cal  fretfully  from  inside.  *  *  Looks 
like  to  me  ef  I  was  a  young  feller  an' 
not  wedded  I  would  n't  hang  around 
whar  the  old  men  was." 

"Is  Creed  Bonbright  comin'  over 
here  to-night?"  inquired  Andy  ab- 
ruptly, in  obedience  apparently  to  a 
ntidge  from  Blatch. 

**I  reckon  he  is,"  observed  the  old 
man  quietly ;  *  *  Jude  has  purty  well  bid- 
den the  whole  top  o'  the  mountain." 

"Well,"  persisted  Andy,  breaking 
a  somewhat  lengthened  silence  in 
which  all  the  new-comers  stood,  and 
through  which  their  breathing  could 
be  distinctly  heard,  "well,  I  think 
Creed  Bonbright  has  got  the  impu- 
dence! He  come  to  the  jail,  whar 
me  and  Jeff  was  at,  an'  he  had  some 
talk  with  us,  an'  I  let  him  know  my 
mind.  He  stood  in  with  that  mar- 
shal— I  know  it — ^and  so  does  Jeff. 
Pone  Card  got  out  quicker  beca'se 
Bonbright  tipped  the  marshal  the 
wink;  but  I  don't  hold  with  him  nor 
his  doin's." 

The  parent  of  the  twins  regarded 
them  both  with  sardonic  black  eyes 
half  shut.  ''You  don't?  And  who- 
all  might  you  be,  young  fellers?"  he 
asked.  "This  here  Bonbright  man 
has  come  up  on  Turkey  Track  to  give 
us  a  show  at  law.  If  they  's  persons 
engaged  in  unlawful  practices  on 
this  here  mountain-top,  mebbe  he  '11 
knock  up  against  'em.     Th^m  that 
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keeps  the  law  and  lives  decent  has 
no  reason  to  fear  the  law.  Ain't  that 
what  you  say,  Blatch?"  turning  sud- 
denly to  his  nephew. 

The  big  swart  motintaineer  drew 
up  his  shoulders  with  a  sort  of  shrug. 
**Ef  you  stand  in  with  Bonbright, 
Unc*  Jep,"  he  said,  bluntly,  **we 
might  as  well  all  go  down  to  Hepzibah 
and  give  ourselves  up.  You  've  done 
rented  me  the  land,  and  yo'  boys  is  in 
the  still  with  me — air  ye  a-goin'  to 
stand  from  under,  and  have  the  mar- 
shal forever  keepin'  us  on  the  jump? " 

"Well — ^you  air  a  fool,"  observed 
the  old  man  meditatively.  "Who 
named  standin'  in  with  Bonbright,  or 
standin'  out  agin'  him?  When  I 
rented  you  my  farm  for  five  years  I  had 
no  thought  of  you  starting  up  that 
pesky  old  still  on  it.  But  I  never  was 
knowed  to  rue  a  trade.  My  daddy 
taught  me  when  I  made  a  bad  bargain 
to  freeze  the  tighter  to  it,  and  I  've  no 
mind  to  do  other." 

"They'd  been  a  still  thar,"  said 
Blatch  defensively. 

The  old  man  nodded.  "Oh,  yes," 
he  agreed.  "Hit  had  been — I  put  it 
thar.  I '  ve  made  many  a  run  of  whis- 
key in  my  young  days — and  I  've 
seed  the  folly  of  it.  I  reckon  you  fool 
boys  *11  have  to  see  the  folly  of  it  too 
befo*  you  've  got  yo'  satisfy.  As  for 
Creed  Bonbright,  he  'pears  to  think 
that  if  we  have  plenty  of  law  in  the 
Turkey  Tracks  we  '11  all  go  to  heaven 
in  a  hand-basket.  Mebbe  he  's  right, 
and  then  agin  mebbe  he  's  wrong;  but 
this  I  know:  ain't  anybody  goin'  to 
jump  on  him  in  my  house,  and  he 
gets  a  fair  show  when  fightin'  time 
comes." 

"Well,  if  he  ain't  standin'  in  with 
the  marshal,  what  does  he — "  began 
Andy's  high-pitched  boyish  voice, 
when  somebody  called  "Good  even- 
ing," in  pleasant  tones,  and  Bonbright 
himself  got  off  a  light-stepping  mule, 
tethered  him  to  the  fence,  and  came 
toward  the  cabin  steps.  The  sons  of 
the  house  replied  but  gruffly  to  his 
greeting,  and,  as  though  his  coming 
had  been  a  signal,  the  younger  group 
promptly  disappeared  in  the  direction 
of  the  main  cabin. 


At  the  old  man's  hearty  invitation. 
Creed  seated  himself  on  the  door-step, 
while  his  host- went  in  for  a  coal  from 
the  smouldering  hearth  to  light  his 
pipe,  and  joined  the  guest  a  moment 
later. 

"Well  sir,  and  how  's  the  law  com- 
ing on  these  days?"  inquired  Jeph- 
thah  somewhat  humorously. 

"I  reckon  it's  doing  pretty  well," 
allowed  Creed.  "The  law  's  all  right, 
Mr.  Turrentine;  it 's  what  our  people 
need,  and  if  any  failure  comes,  it 's 
boimd  to  be  in  me,  not  in  the  law." 

"That 's  right,"  old  Jephthah  com- 
mended him.  "Stand  up  for  yo' 
principles.  Ef  you  go  into  a  thing, 
back  it.  I  never  could  get  on  with 
these  heregood-Lord-good-Devil  folks. 
I  like  to  know  whar  a  man  's  at — 
cain't  hit  him  unless'n  you  do." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  piped  Jim 
Cal's  ready  voice  from  the  interior. 
"Is  it  true  that  you  've  done  made 
up  the  Shalliday  fuss  over  that  thar 
cow.  Creed?  I  thort  a  jestice  of  the 
peace  was  to  he'p  folks  have  fusses, 
place  o'  settlin'  'em  up." 

"I  had  hoped  to  get  a  chance  to  do 
something  that  amounted  to  more 
than  settling  small  family  fusses," 
Creed  said  in  a  discouraged  tone.  "I 
hoped  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  many  a  gathering  of  our  folks  about 
the  desirability  of  good  citizenship  in 
a  general  way.  This  thing  of  block- 
aded stills  keeps  us  forever  torn  up, 
with  a  bad  name  in  the  valley  and  the 
settlement." 

Old  Jephthah  stirred  not  a  hair;  Jim 
Cal  sat  just  as  he  had;  yet  the  two 
were  indefinably  changed  the  moment 
the  words  "blockaded  stills"  were 
uttered. 

"Do  you  know  of  any  sech?  Air 
ye  aimin*  to  find  out  about  'em?" 
quavered  the  fat  man  finally,  and  his 
father  looked  scornfully  at  him,  and 
the  revelation  of  his  terror. 

"No.  I  don't  mean  it  in  that 
personal  way,"  Creed  answered  im- 
patiently. "Mr.  Turrentine,  I  wish 
you  'd  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
it.  You  *ve  lived  all  your  life  in  the 
mountains;  you  *re  a  man  of  judgment 
— ^is  there  any  way  to  show  our  peo- 
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pie  the  folly  as  well  as  the  crime  of 
illicit  distiUing?" 

Jephthah  surveyed  with  amusement 
the  youth  who  came  to  an  old  moon- 
shiner for  an  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  the  traffic.  He  liked  the 
audacity  of  it:   it  tickled  his  fancy. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said  finally,  "the 
gov'ment  sets  off  thar  in  Washing- 
ton and  names  a-many  a  thing  that  I 
shall  do  and  that  I  sha'n*t  do.  How- 
somever,  they  is  but  one  thing  hit 
will  come  here  and  watch  out  to  see 
ef  I  keep  rules  on — ^and  that 's  the 
matter  o*  moonshine  whiskey.  Gov'- 
ment,** he  repeated,  meditatively  but 
with  rising  rancor,  "what  has  the 
gov'ment  ever  done  fer  me,  that  I 
shotdd  be  asked  to  do  so  much  for  hit ! 
I  put  the  case  this-a-way :  That  man 
raises  com  and  grinds  it  to  meal  and 
makes  it  into  bread.  I  raise  com  and 
grind  hit  to  meal  and  make  clean, 
honest  whiskey.  The  man  that  makes 
the  bread  pays  no  tax;  gov'ment  says 
I  shall  pay  a  tax — an'  I  say  I  will  not, 
by  God!" 

The  big  voice  had  risen  to  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  before  old  Jephthah 
made  an  end. 

"Nor  I  would  n't  neither,"  bleated 
Jim  Cal  in  comical  antiphon. 

In  the  light  from  the  open  doorway 
Creed's  face  looked  uneasy. 

"But  you  don't  think — ^you  would- 
n't — "  he  began  and  then  broke  off. 

Old  Jephthah  shook  his  head. 

"I  ain't  got  no  blockade  still,"  he 
asserted  sweepingly.  "I  made  my 
last  nm  of  moonshine  whiskey  many 
a  year  ago.  I  reckon  two  wrongs 
don't  make  a  right." 

Creed's  dismay  increased.  Inex- 
perienced boy,  he  had  not  expected 
to  encounter  such  feeling  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  the  one  topic  upon 
which  your  true  mountaineer  of  the 
remote  districts  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  passionate,  embittered,  at 
bay. 


"You  name  the  crime  of  makin* 
wild-cat  whiskey,"  the  old  man's 
deep,  accusing  voice  went  on,  after  a 
little  silence.  "It  ain't  no  crftne — 
an'  you  know  it — an'  no  gov'ment  o' 
mortal  man  can  make  a  crime  out'n 
it.  As  for  the  foolishness  of  it" — he 
dropped  his  chin  on  his  breast,  his 
black  eyes  looked  out  broodingly,  his 
great  beard  rose  against  his  lips  and 
muffled  his  tones — "I  reckon  the 
foolishness  of  a  thing  is  what  each 
feller  has  to  find  out  for  hisself,"  he 
said.  "Daddies  has  been  tryin'  since 
the  time  of  Adam  to  let  their  knowin' 
it  serve  for  their  sons;  but  ef  one  of 
'em  has  made  the  plan  work  yit,  I 
ain't  heard  on  it.  Nor  the  gov'ment 
can't  neither,  A  man'  11  take  his 
punishment  for  a  meanness  an'  I'am 
by  it;  but  to  be  jailed  for  what 's 
his  right  makes  an  outlaw  of  him, 
an'  always  will.  Good  Lord,  Creed  I 
What  set  you  an'  me  off  on  this  tune? 
You  ort  to  be  down  yon  dancin'  with 
the  gals,  instead  of  up  here  talking 
foolishness  to  a'  old  man  like  me." 

Creed  arose  to  his  tall  young  height 
and  glanced  tmcertainly  from  his 
host  to  the  lighted  room  from  which 
came  the  sounds  of  fiddle  and  stamp- 
ing feet.  It  was  a  little  hard  for  a 
prophet  on  his  own  mountain-top  to 
be  sent  to  play  with  the  children;  yet 
there  might  be  compensations. 

Across  the  square  of  the  illuminated 
door-way  figures  came  and  went. 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  it,  all  the 
ruddy  light  concentrated  on  her  glow- 
ing face,  her  smiling  red  lips,  and 
shining  dark  eyes,  Judith  Barrier 
appeared.  The  young  justice,  with 
a  hasty  word  of  adieu,  moved  for- 
ward as  one  who  has  heard  a  call. 
As  he  neared  the  house  a  man's  form 
came  between  him  and  the  picture 
of  the  girl — ^it  was  Blatch  Turrentine. 
There  was  a  struggle,  and  when 
Judith's  voice  came  out  to  him  in  a 
call  for  help  he  began  to  run. 


(To  be  continued) 


AMERICA  IN  THE  ORIENT 

A  Word  Concerning  Our  Neglected  Opportunities 


By  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


gLASKA,  the  Qolden 
Land,  became  a 
part  of  the  United 
States  because  a 
certain  man  looked 
far  into  the  future. 
He  made  this  pro- 
phecy: "  Hence- 
forth European  commerce,  European 
politics,  European  thought,  though 
actually  gaining  force  will  neverthe- 
less sink  in  importance  while  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands  and 
the  vast  region  beyond,  will  become 
the  chief  theatre  of  events  in  the 
world's  great   hereafter." 

Fifty  years  after  William  H,  Seward 
uttered  these  words,  sixteen  Amer- 
ican battleships  started  on  a  voyage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
— the  greatest  unit  of  sea  power 
ever  assembled  by  any  nation  with 
such  a  journey  in  prospect.  Why 
was  this  fleet,  comprising  the  bulk 
of  our  naval  strength,  sent  around 
the  Horn,  leaving  our  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  unprotected?  Was  it  a 
partial  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy? 
When  Mr.  Seward  made  his  pre- 
diction, he  may  have  looked  across 
the  Pacific  on  whose  shores  dwell  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  people.  He  may 
have  realized  then,  what  few  of  his 
countrymen  realize  now — that  the 
Pacific  is  the  world's  greatest  market, 
that  the  nation  supreme  on  that  ocean 
is  the  world's  greatest  nation  and  that 
compared  with  its  prospective  trade 
and  commerce  that  of  all  Europe  com- 
bined is  but  little.  Then,  Japan  was 
not  considered  as  civilized,  China  was 
sealed  to  the  foreigner,  the  Pacific 
States  were  a  wilderness  save  for  the 


gold  camps  of  California.  A  sawmill 
and  a  store  occupied  the  site  of 
Seattle,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

What  has  happened  since?  Not 
much  in  the  way  of  American  achieve- 
ment. True,  Commodore  Perry  car- 
ried the  flag  into  the  harbors  of 
Nippon.  We  have  taken  possession 
of  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  We 
have  established  a  few  steamship  lines 
— most  of  them  flying  foreign  colors — 
between  coast  and  coast.  As  to  se- 
curing our  rights  as  one  of  the  Pacific 
nations  and  our  place  as  a  trader  in 
this  market  of  the  world,  what  we  have 
accomplished  is  a  trifle,  compared 
with  the  achievements  of  other  coun- 
tries, for  while  we  have  been  in- 
different our  rivals  have  bestirred 
themselves.  The  development  of 
Asiatic  territory  has  proceeded  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  The  few  vessels 
plying  the  waters  of  this  ocean  when 
Seward  uttered  his  prophetic  words 
have  increased  to  thousands — more 
than  the  great  armada  of  commerce 
on  the  Atlantic.  Port  after  port  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and 
the  world — except  America — has  re- 
sponded. Half  a  century  is  not  a 
long  time,  yet  it  has  been  long  enough 
to  so  transform  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  their  relations  with  other 
nations,  that  "the  vast  region"  has 
already  "become  the  chief  theatre  of 
events." 

Strange  it  is  that  our  eyes  have  been 
so  continually  turned  to  the  eastward 
— to  Europe, — when  history  records 
that  most  of  the  European  countries 
have  drawn  their  wealth  from  the 
source  whence  we  may  draw  it — that 
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limitless  storehouse  of  riches,  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Only  recently  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill,  who  has  realized  more 
vividly  than  any  other  American  save 
Seward,  what  awaits  us  over  the  Pa- 
cific, made  this  statement:  "The  trade 
of  the  Orient  created  Byzantium  and 
the  Venice  of  old.  Then  the  Portu- 
guese sent  their  ships  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  trade  of  the 
East  passed  from  the  camel  to  the 
galleon.  It  made  Portugal  rich  and 
powerful  until  Europe's  North  coun- 
try— Holland  and  Belgium — grasped 
the  prize  to  enrich  themselves  for 
centuries."  So  confident  was  Mr. 
Hill  in  the  probable  future  of  the 
Pacific,  that  the  largest  ship  floating 
on  its  waters  was  placed  there  by 
him. 

Yes,  the  prize  to  be  won  by  the 
nation  that  turns  to  the  Orient  is  far 
greater  than  that  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
for  which  we  have  striven  since  the 
republic  has  existed.  If  we  pause 
to  consider  the  facts  and  figures,  we 
shall  soon  be  convinced.  The  im- 
ports of  China  alone,  with  her  450 
million  souls,  amount  to  200  million 
dollars  in  American  money  every 
year,  of  which  her  Asiatic  neighbors 
sell  her  two-thirds.  The  United 
States  gets  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  amount  expended.  In  a  single 
year  Japan  has  sold  to  China  five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  more 
than  the  United  States  has  sold  to 
her.  But  of  what  China  buys  from 
the  rest  of  Asia,  much  could  be  fur- 
nished by  this  country.  Her  people 
must  be  clothed,  and  as  yet  not 
enough  cloth  is  made  in  the  Empire 
to  meet  their  wants.  This  is  why 
Japan  takes  so  much  cotton  from  our 
Southern  planters.  The  Japanese  bill 
for  cotton  in  1904  startled  the  Ameri- 
can growers,  for  it  was  double  the 
quantity  they  bought  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  secret  leaked  out 
that  Japan's  cloth-makers  had  taken 
America's  place  in  the  Asiatic  market 
that  year,  as  American  goods  had  been 
boycotted.  The  year  prior  to  the 
Russian  war,  Japan  sold  the  Chinese 
two  million  dollars'  worth  more  of 
cloth   made   from   American   cotton 


than  did  the  American  weavers  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  stuff  was  woven 
on  looms  supplied  by  American 
manufacturers.  During  the  last  trade 
year  Japan  sold  us  goods  valued  at 
66  million  dollars — 26  millions  more 
than  we  sold  to  Japan,  the  value  of 
exports  and  imports  between  the  two 
countries  amounting  to  $105,500,000. 
The  trade  of  the  island  empire  with 
China  aggregated  69  million  dollars. 

No  wonder  that  40,000  steam  and 
sailing  craft  have  entered  the  ports  of 
China  alone  in  a  single  year.  Even 
five  years  is  enough  to  show  how  this 
commerce  is  swelling,  for  in  that  space 
the  total  number  of  vessels  '*  docking" 
at  Chinese  ports  for  the  year  increased 
from  24,000  to  43,000.  And  this  is 
What  the  records  show:  The  Japanese 
increased  their  business  from  about 
1000  to  7000  cargoes  in  that  time. 
The  Germans  increased  theirs  from 
1900  to  6000.  England's  ships  car- 
ried 2 1, boo  cargoes  during  the  first 
year  and  nearly  25,000  in  the  last. 
The  United  States?  We  expanded 
too — 333  the  first  year  and  1295 
the  last.  The  little  group  of  mer- 
chant ships  carrying  our  merchandise 
had  a  tonnage  of  a  half  million  com- 
pared with  seven  million  for  Japan. 
Oceania  includes  the  Philippines 
which  we  guard  and  govern  at  a  cost 
of  twenty  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
United  States  sells  this  great  island 
archipelago  one-eighth  of  the  total 
value  of  its  imports — ^more  to  the 
other  ports,  in  proportion,  than  to  our 
own  dependency,  for  but  one-tenth  of 
the  bill  for  supplies  purchased  abroad 
by  the  Filipinos  is  paid  to  us,  the 
balance  being  divided  principally  be- 
tween Japan,  China  and  Europe. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coasts  in- 
cluding Oceania  send  nearly  one  and 
three-fourths  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
outside  of  their  own  countries  for 
articles  they  want.  Although  much 
of  this  is  material  that  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  we  get 
only  about  a  twentieth  of  the  trade, 
while  Great  Britain  gets  five-twen- 
tieths, or  one-fourth.  The  republics 
of  South  America  buy  more  manu- 
factures from  Europe  than  we  sell  to 
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Europeans,  although  this  comprises 
most  of  our  foreign  market. 

It  is  indeed  a  curious  fact  that  all 
these    years   we    have    directed   our 
efforts  to  making  customers  of  people 
who  are  thriving  on  the  Orient — en- 
joying the  commercial  relations  which 
we  should  enjoy,  not  only  because  of 
our  importance  among  nations,  but 
because  we  are  next-door  neighbors 
to  the  East.     We  sell  Great  Britain 
over  600  million  dollars'  worth  of  our 
grain,  meat,  cotton  and  manufactures 
in  a  year.     The  energetic  Lancashire 
cotton-maker  takes  the  staple  from 
our  Southern   fields    and   serves   us 
as  does  Japan — ^tums  it  into  cloth,  on 
which  he  puts  the  stamp  of  Britain, 
and  sells  it  in  China  and  India.     He 
does  more  than  this:  he  sends  so  mucH 
of  his  cloth  woven  from  American 
fibre  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  that 
most  of  the  cheap  clothing  worn  by 
the  people  of  that  country  is  of  ma- 
terial which  crosses  the  Atlarilic  from 
North  America  to  England,  and  then 
comes  back  across  the  sea  to  South 
America.     From    the   Argentine   we 
get  less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
while  Great  Britain  gets  from  fifty- 
to  sixty  millions.      We  are  trying  to 
convert  Germany  into  a  profitable  cus- 
tomer of  the  United  States,  yet  they 
say  in  the   Orient  that   the  Teuton 
is  trying  to   Germanize  the  Pacific. 
What  does  it  mean?    That  the  Ger- 
man trade-seekers  are  sending  more 
and  more  vessels  to  the  greater  ocean, 
are     continually    entering    seaports 
where  they  have  not  before  ventured, 
are     establishing    regular    lines    of 
steamships  from  their  maritime  cities 
to  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  to  Japan. 
Even    Belgium  and    Holland — ^king- 
doms in  miniature — have  such  asso- 
ciations with  the  Pacific  that  many 
a  cargo  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world  finds  its  way  to  Antwerp  and 
Amsterdam. 

A  common  saying  is  it  that  America 
is  reaching  out  for  **the  markets  of 
the  world.'*  The  ** trade  balance"  in 
our  favor  is  proudly  pointed  out. 
Look  into  this  trade  balance,  however, 
and  the  figures  may  not  be  as  grati- 
fying as  those  which  are  put  on  paper 


to  our  credit.  The  money  we  receive 
from  Europe  is  80  per  cent,  of  all  our 
sales  abroad.  To  the  world's  greatest 
market  goes  only  five  per  cent,  in 
value  of  what  we  might  sell  in  it. 
During  the  past  year  what  we  bought 
from  Europe  cost  us  50  per  cent,  more 
than  what  we  bought  in  1901,  while 
we  sold  the  Europeans  but  30  per 
cent,  more  in  value  than  in  the  same 
year.  But  the  Yankee  money  that 
goes  into  the  treasuries  of  the  foreign- 
ers who  own  the  ocean  ferry-lines 
and  the  pockets  of  the  hotel-keepers, 
spent  annually  for  the  national  holiday 
abroad — an  item  not  counted  in  the 
balance — ^would  reduce  that  balance 
by  two  hundred  millions  or  more. 
The  balance  is  to  our  credit  because 
from  American  farms  and  ranges  come 
over  750  million  dollars'  worth  of 
food  for  Europe's  people.  Though 
we  have  made  every  effort  to  keep 
them  as  customers  for  that  which 
comes  from  our  mills  and  shops,  it 
is  a  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent  are  steadily  declining  in 
importance  as  a  market  for  our  manu- 
factures. Since  1900  the  sales  of  our 
wares  across  the  Atlantic  have  shrunk 
in  value  to  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  two 
men  next  to  the  President  in  national 
importance  have  for  the  time  given 
up  the  direction  of  their  departments 
to  become  envoys  of  this  country  to 
other  lands.  During  the  months  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  spent  in  South 
America,  the  press  had  it  that  he  had 
gone  to  our  southern  neighbors  in 
the  interest  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  in  general  as  a  peace-keeper  to 
establish  such  relations  with  the 
Latin  Americans  that  future  friction 
with  them  would  be  impossible. 
After  Mr.  Root  went  the  **  Secretary 
of  Peace,"  as  the  newspapers  termed 
Mr.  Taft,  not  merely  to  tour  the 
Philippines,  but  to  visit  Japan  and 
China  and  pass  through  Manchuria. 
Through  him  the  American  nation 
had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the 
Mikado  of  Japan  and  with  those  who 
are  the  real  rulers  of  China.  Through 
him  we  have  had  a  chance  to  note  just 
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what  Japan  is  doing  to  advance  her- 
self in  industry  and  commerce,  how 
China  is  opening  her  gates  wider  and 
wider  to  the  trader  from  abroad,  and 
what  are  the  resources  and  possi- 
biUties  of  Manchuria — ^the  great  em- 
pire which  may  be  open  to  the  world 
as  a  result  of  the  latest  war. 

These  men  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  **the  chief  theatre  of  events 
in  the  world's  great  hereafter,"  and 
they  returned  with  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation such  as  no  other  Americans 
have  ever  gathered.  Probably  they 
did  go  to  South  America  and  the 
Philippines  and  Eastern  Asia  as  the 
envoys  of  our  friendship  and  good- 
will, but  they  were  also  the  advance- 
agents,  so  to  speak,  of  our  influence 
in  the  Orient.  Two  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen,  they  were  not 
merely  personating  its  diplomacy, 
they  were  not  merely  representing 
the  President:  they  stood  for  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer— ^the  entire  American  people, 
and  their  visits  have  given  us  a  pres- 
tige on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  that 
we  have  never  had  before. 

(Since  this  paragraph  was  written, 
it  has  been  authoritatively  annoimced 
that  a  commission  comprising  about 
two  hundred  members,  will  be  sent 
to  the  Far  East,  next  winter,  by  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers*  Association,  to 
study  our  commercial  interests  in 
China,  Japan  and  other  oriental 
countries.) 

Great  Britain,  Germany  and  other 
commercial  powers  have  secured  their 
grasp  largely  because  the  state  has 
aided  the  citizen  in  his  efforts  to  trade 
beyond  his  own  borders.  So  long 
have  the  countries  in  Europe  de- 
pended on  the  money  of  the  foreigner 
for  their  progress,  that  the  commercial 
policy  of  each  government  is  far- 
reaching.  While  we  are  receiving  our 
primary  lessons  in  Asiatic  commerce, 
at  least,  they  have  long  been  educated 
to  the  value  of  the  world  as  a  market. 
Governmental  departments  have  in- 
vestigated trade  possibilities,  detailing 
experts  to  visit  other  countries  and 
study  their  resources  and  industries, 
and  advise  as  to  the  best  plans  for 


fostering  commercial  relations  with 
them.  The  idea  of  the  trade  com- 
missioner may  be  new  to  the  American 
but  it  is  old  to  the  European. 

The  visits  of  the  State  and  War 
secretaries  to  the  lands  of  the  western 
ocean  marked  a  new  era  in  our  re- 
lations with  them.  They  were  not 
only  acting  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  bearing  abroad  his 
message  of  friendship,  but  their  offi- 
cial distinction  raised  this  country  to 
a  higher  position  in  the  mind  of 
Orientals  and  Latin  Americans.  Not 
in  our  previous  history  have  Cabinet 
officers  been  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  such  a  length  of  time. 
But  no  man  knows  better  than  the 
Man  in  the  White  House  our  neglect 
of  the  great  trade  field  in  the  East, 
and  the  absolute  need  of  broadening 
our  market  over  the  seas.  He  showed 
it  when  he  urged  Congress  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Old  World  and 
send  trade  commissioners  to  study 
the  methods  of  our  rivals — a  request 
to  which  Congress  paid  no  heed.  So 
Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft  assumed  these 
r61es  in  addition  to  that  of  diplomacy. 

Navies  are  created  not  wholly  to 
wage  war,  but  to  prevent  war.  It  is 
an  accepted  theory  of  diplomacy 
that  the  sea-power  of  a  nation  exerts 
a  moral  influence  even  upon  nations 
with  whom  peace  may  be  permanent. 
A  fleet  of  such  ships  as  left  Hampton 
Roads  is  a  far  more  convincing  argu- 
ment for  the  greatness  of  the  country 
whose  flag  they  fly,  than  would  be  the 
most  elaborate  display  of  its  ambas- 
sador. As  old  as  history  is  the  fact 
that  warships  have  gone  from  shore 
to  shore  merely  to  impress  one  people 
with  another's  power.  Spain  sent  its 
fleets  of  armed  galleons  on  peaceful 
missions.  The  Portuguese  diverted 
the  Oriental  trade  from  Venice  and 
Byzantium  to  themselves  by  their 
pacific  display  of  sea-power.  To  the 
frequent  movements  of  her  squadrons 
is  due  much  of  the  expansion  in  ocean 
commerce  that  has  made  Britain  the 
leading  nation  in  this  respect.  The 
island  kingdom  is  the  world's  best 
illustration  of  the  sa5ring  that  **  Trade 
follows  the  flag,"  for  in  the  wake  of 
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her  warships  have  gone  her  merchant- 
men all  the  way  from  the  ice-bound 
Arctic  to  the  myriad  islands  of  the 
far  southern  seas.  So  a  good  reason 
exists  for  the  voyage  around  the 
hemisphere  and  across  the  Pacific.  It 
would  be  worth  while  even  if  we  were 
assured  of  perpetual  peace  on  that 
ocean,  because,  to  use  a  plain  word, 
it  will  advertise  the  greatness  and 
progressive ness  of  the  United  States 
where  it  most  needs  such  publicity. 

Meanwhile,  our  Eastern  seaboard 
is  not  left  defenceless.  Across  the 
Atlantic  is  another  fleet,  flying  an- 
other flag,  it  is  true,  but  which  is 
ready  to  police  our  waters  should  an 
enemy's  ship  approach  them.  When, 
a  few  years  ago,  England  withdrew  her 
garrisons  from  her  main  strongholds 
in  Atlantic  America,  her  War  Office 
took  this  step  because  it  knew  the 
United  States  would  protect  her  de- 
pendencies on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
not  only  to  fulfil  its  pledge  to  uphold 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  as  an  act  of 
friendship.  Since  then  it  is  not  a  state 
secret  that  our  navy  has  ever  been 
ready  to  preserve  order  in  these 
British  possessions,  and  to  warn  away 
possible  enemies,  in  return  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  our  good-will. 
Such  is  the  present  spirit  of  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  that  no  in- 
vaders can  land  on  our  seaboard 
if  the  ships  of  Britain  can  prevent 
it. 

Across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  we 
are  digging  a  waterway.  The  nation 
is  willing  to  spend  its  wealth  for  a 
canal  through  which  ships  of  the 
largest  size  that  float  can  pass  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Men  versed  in  the 
science  of  war  says  that  the  work  is 


worth  the  labor  and  expense,  if  only 
to  afford  greater  protection  to  our 
coasts.  The  Panama  Canal,  however, 
is  not  solely  a  strategic  scheme.  It  is 
to  be  by  far  the  greatest  commercial 
channel  yet  created  in  the  Old  World 
or  the  New.  And  through  it  will 
move  vessels  flying  the  flags  of 
Europe,  carrying  the  products  of 
Europe  and  transporting  the  people 
of  Europe.  True,  the  steamship 
which  goes  from  New  York  or  Boston 
or  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  or 
Shanghai  by  way  of  this  cut  between 
the  continents,  will  save  the  seven 
thousand  or  more  miles  now  required 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  route.  But 
the  fleets  of  Europe  have  the  same 
advantage.  The  two  hundred  milhon 
dollars  which  it  costs  the  United 
States  to  make  the  gap  in  the  Culebra 
hills,  to  build  the  great  walls  re- 
straining the  mountain  streams,  and 
to  dredge  the  miles  of  swamp  and 
river,  do  not  give  us  an  advantage 
over  our  trade  rivals.  As  the  canal 
brings  us  nearer  "the  chief  theatre  of 
events  in  the  world's  great  hereafter," 
so  are  they  also  brought  closer  there- 
to ;  but  to  them  a  route  has  long  been 
opened.  Their  ships  have  sailed  by 
way  of  Suez,  of  Good  Hope  and  Magel- 
lan. Ours  have  been  only  the  few 
sent  from  the  half-dozen  ports  on  our 
Western  coast — a  mere  handful  by 
comparison. 

We  may  build  the  inter-ocean  pas- 
sage, but  unless  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  West  and  reach  out  for  what 
awaits  the  trade-seeker  there,  it  will 
only  aid  in  keeping  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  we  will  maintain  it  for 
tt^  benefit  of  alien  nations. 


A  FOREIGN  TOUR  AT  HOME 

By  HENRY  HOLT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

S  already  said,  we 
first  reached  San 
Francisco  about 
three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The 
dawn  was  creep- 
ing up  cold  and 
desolate  amid  the 
ruins.  **It  is  Pompeii,"  said  Altera. 
Our  hotel,  the  Fairmont,  newly 
opened,  on  Nob  Hill,  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  finest  hotel  structure  I  ever  saw, 
and  in  perhaps  the  finest  position. 
It  was  designed  by  a  firm  of  New 
York  architects  of  whom  I  never 
heard!  And  yet  I  supposed  that  I 
knew  personally  virtually  all  the 
leaders  of  the  profession.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  none  of  them  would  be 
apt  to  surpass  this  work.* 

San  Francisco  is  a  big  and  com- 
plicated proposition.  The  impres- 
sions from  a  three  days'  stay  can  be 
little  more  than  impressions,  and 
must  contain  a  large  margin  of  error, 
especially  as  they  are  largely  mere 
reconstructions  from  ruins. 

To  begin  with  Nob  Hill,  where 
our  lines  were  cast.  Opposite  the 
hotel  stand  the  walls  of  the  Fair 
*  *  mansion. "  They  are  of  brown  stone 
and  over  a  hundred  feet  square.  Ex- 
cept the  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  house 
in  New  York,  Schwab's,  and  some 
palaces  in  Italy,  I  know  of  no  city 
private  residence  so  grandiose;  and 
the  Italian  palaces  were  rather  fam- 
ily pueblos  than  residences  of  single 
families  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The 
remaining  terraces  and  terrace-walls 

*  My  lack  of  acquaintance  has  since  been  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  a  report,  from  another  source, 
that  the  office  of  these  architects  is  in  Cnicago. 


of  the  Hopkins  house  are  more 
impressive  still,  though  I  understand 
that  the  house  itself,  out  of  respect 
for  earthquakes — ^which  were  guarded 
.against  more  than  fire — ^was  built  of 
wood.  There  were  remaining  seve- 
ral other  stone  entrance  steps  and 
foundations  (generally,  I  presume,  of 
wooden  houses)  almost  equally  mag- 
nificent, and  there  are  other  corre- 
sponding remains  of  houses  that  were 
obviously  of  stone — one  with  a  beau- 
tiful Ionic  four-columned  portico. 
Take  them  all  in  all,  the  ruins  give 
the  impression  that,  always  saving 
the  Italian  palaces,  there  had  prob- 
ably stood  on  that  hill  at  least  the 
most  expensive  group  of  private 
residences  in  the  world.  Even  to 
the  exception  of  the  Italian  palaces 
should  be  made  the  qualification  that, 
perhaps  barring  the  Grand  Canal, 
there  probably  was  no  such  group 
of  them,  and  that  when  grouped  in 
the  confines  of  cities,  perhaps  they  had 
elsewhere  no  such  grounds  as  in  San 
Francisco,  and  perhaps  even  in  Naples 
they  did  not  command  such  views. 

Though  the  tower  of  the  ferry 
house  is  a  good  Campanile,  except 
in  color,  and  the  dome  of  the  City 
Hall  (obviously  thrown  by  the  earth- 
quake several  feet  out  of  line  with 
its  support)  is  a  very  good  tall 
narrow  dome,  the  city's  towers  could 
hardly  have  equalled  those  of  Rome 
and  Florence  and  Venice.  But  to 
my  taste,  the  bay  and  hills  surpass 
even  those  of  Naples.  And  when 
the  denizens  of  these  palaces  drove 
in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  or  the 
Presidio,  they  also  had  the  shores 
and  cliffs  bordering  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Pacific  itself. 
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The  impressions  of  the  bay  were 
reinforced  by  our  sail  (or  steam, 
rather)  to  Mount  Tamalpais,  which 
rises  on  the  northern  peninsula 
beside  the  Golden  Gate.  On  the 
southern  one  San  Francisco  is  built. 
Both  capes  rise  to  a  beautiful  dignity. 
The  bay  within  them  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  and  ramifies 
into  four  minor  bays  bordered  by 
many  hills,  and  backed  at  various 
distances  by  mountains.  In  the  bay, 
a  mile  or  so  from  the  city,  rises  the 
fortified  rock  of  Alcatraz,  which  is 
commonplace  enough  in  merciless 
daylight,  but  which  in  mist,  or  at 
poetic  hours,  shows  great  forms  that 
would  make  it  fit  subject  for  pictures 
to  hang  with  the  famous  ones  of  Mont 
Saint  Michel  and  Ischia  and  Meissen. 

Near  the  foot  of  Mount  Tamalpais 
we  disembarked  at  Sausalito,  a  beau- 
tiful Italian-like  village  climbing  a 
hill.  We  ascended  the  mountain 
by  a  wonderful  serpentine  railroad. 
It  was  not  a  cog  road,  but  the  loco- 
motive was  very  much  sui  generis. 
Instead  of  having  two  cylinders,  one 
on  each  side,  it  had  four,  all  on  the 
same  side;  these,  instead  of  lying 
horizontally,  were  strung  along  ver- 
tically, and  instead  of  being  directly 
connected  with  the  driving  wheels, 
were  all  connected  with  a  horizontal 
shaft  geared  into  the  driving  wheels. 
Later  I  was  told  that  the  object  of  the 
contrivance  was  to  have  the  thrust 
of  the  engine  grip  the  track,  as  that 
of  a  horizontal  engine  could  not. 

The  friend  who  went  with  us,  and 
knew  all  about  the  views,  had  no 
personal  regret  for  the  fog  that,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  sweeps  in  from 
the  Pacific  nearly  every  afternoon,  and 
obscures  not  oijy  this  beautiful  bay 
and  its  hills,  but  the  Pacific  itself; 
indeed,  this  friend  of  artistic  tastes 
rather  preferred  the  fog  effects.  But 
on  a  first  visit  we  preferred  our 
scenery  vulgarized  with  a  little  topo- 
graphy. The  next  day  we  autoed 
along  the  cliffs  above  the  ocean  with- 
out seeing  anything;  but  this  day, 
though  we  could  not  see  the  ocean  or 
the  Golden  Gate,  we  saw  enough  in 
all  conscience  over  the  bay  and  the 


interior,  and  the  fog  clouds  did  their 
best  for  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 
jealousy  ascribed  to  Nature  that  she 
has  qualified  this  lavish  prodigality 
of  beauty  by  veiling  it  so  much  of 
the  time. 

The  people  who  threw  open  Mount 
Tamalpais  to  general  access  have  set 
a  most  commendable  example  by  not 
disfiguring  the  simimit  of  the  moun- 
tain when  seen  from  below — ^as  so 
many  summits  are  disfigured — ^by  set- 
ting their  tavern  on  top.  A  moun- 
tain should  be  left  as  far  as  possible 
to  give  its  natural  impression  of  an 
inaccessible  and  sacred  mystery.  In 
the  greatest  mountains.  Nature  has 
provided  for  that  by  the  eternal  snows 
which  will  tolerate  only  rare  men,  for 
only  a  little  time,  and  with  the  abiding 
threat  of  destruction.  From  even  her 
less  august  mountains,  she  diffuses 
this  salutary  feeling  of  reverence,  and 
when  men  interfere  with  it,  they 
destroy  a  beneficial  moral  force,  and 
substitute  something  ugly  and  ridic- 
ulous. Consider  Mount  Tom,  for  in- 
stance, which  should  be  an  uplifting 
influence,  and  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  mere  pedestal  for  an 
ugly  staring  white  tavern.  The  Mount 
Tamalpais  people  have  deserved 
well  of  God  and  man  by  placing  their 
building  where  its  lines  escape  no- 
tice, on  a  platform  below  the  sum- 
mit, and  coloring  it  soberly.  Then 
they  have  ringed  the  mountain  with 
a  path  at  the  same  level,  and  at  each 
point  commanding  any  view  or  ob- 
ject worthy  of  special  attention,  they 
have  placed  an  iron  tube  fastened  on 
a  rod  sunk  in  the  rock,  and  directed 
toward  the  object.  Each  such  fixture 
is  labelled  with  a  word  or  two  of  ex- 
planation, and  on  looking  through  the 
tube  one  sees  a  beautiful  circular 
picture,  with  the  significant  point  at 
the  centre.  Having  got  his  bearings 
and  his  understanding,  he  is  at  liberty 
of  course  to  treat  himself  to  a  more 
comprehensive  view  outside  the  tube. 
This  gives  him  all  the  instruction 
of  a  lettered  and  annotated  map, 
without  any  disfigurement  or  con- 
fusion, and  of  course  complete  and 


This  famous  building,  «  hich  was  burned  on  Sept.  7,  1907.  is  abouL  to  be  replaced 


beautiful  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
art. 

The  next  day,  as  already  intimated, 
we  took  an  auto,  and.  though  we 
covered  more  ground  than  could  have 
been  done  otherwise,  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  sell.  We  wanted  to  go 
through  the  Golden  Gate  Park  to  the 
Cliff  House — and  we  did  it — through 
roads  carefully  planted  out  from  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  park, 
in  which  autos  are  not  permitted. 
The  famous  CHff  House  is  a  more 
imposing  building  than  I  expected,  of 
a  high-piled  florid  architecture.  We 
could  barely  see  the  ocean  for  the  fog, 
and  on  a  return  drive  which  ran  for  a 
mile  or  two  beside  it,  could  not  see  it 
at  all,  even  with  the  fog  over  it;  for 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  planting, 
fostered  by  the  climate's  love  of  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  had,  of  all  things. 
spread  a  screen  between  the  drive  and 
the  shore! 

After  that  we  drove  through  the 
Presidio,  whose  ocean  cHffs  are  mag- 
nificent. But  we  could  get  only  a 
tantalizing  notion  of  them  through 
the  fog,  and  no  notion  at  all  of  what 
must  be  the  glorious  outlooks  they 
command. 

To  return  to  the  city  itself.  In  re- 
building it,  the  main  attention,   so 


far,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
skyscrapers  fundamentally  neces- 
sary to  the  city's  activity.  In  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  however,  the  resi- 
dences have  been  replaced  by  low, 
temporary  shops  for  the  retail  trade, 
and  their  contents  and  activity  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  gorgeous  struc- 
tures usually  devoted  to  that  business 
in  American  cities  (hardly  in  Euro- 
pean) embody  a  large  element  of 
superfluity:  quite  possibly  the  little 
shops  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  distribute 
diamonds  and  other  glittering  agencies 
of  vanity  and  ruin  as  effectively  as 
Tiffany's  beautiful  new  Italian  palace 
in  New  York. 

We  were  immensely  amused  by  one 
agency  for  personal  convenience  in 
San  Francisco,  whose  parallel  we  had 
never  seen  before.  Pilgrim  footsteps 
had  been  too  much  for  a  pair  of  rubber 
heels  on  my  shoes,  I  asked  at  a  big 
retail  shop  where  I  could  have  them 
replaced,  and  was  directed  to  a  shop 
which  I  was  toid  I  would  find  "quite 
an  establishment."  And  so  I  did. 
There  were  in  it  all  sorts  of  appliances 
evolved  through  generations  from  the 
old  bench  and  lapstone  and  hammer 
and  awl,  including  four  or  five  ma- 
chines run  by  electricity.  One  of  them 
was  a  sort  of  lathe  with  several  circu- 
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lar  brushes.  They  were 
presided  over,  of  course, 
by  a  corresponding  number 
of  busy  artisans.  And  this 
was  not  a  factory,  but,  if 
you  please,  a  shop  for  the 
cobbHng  of  worn  shoes. 
My  job  was  done  in  a 
jiffy;  and  so  impressed  was 
Altera  with  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, that  she  enthu- 
siastically sacrificed  an 
inch  or  two  from  her  heels, 
which  all  my  logic  had  been 
for  weeks  hammering 
against  in  vain. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  San 
Francisco  sign  which  was 
the  first  well  lettered  un- 
grammatic  one  I  ever  saw. 
It  declared  its  owner  to  be 
"The  best  cleaner  of  paper, 
kalsomining  and  floors  you 
ever  seen." 

It  is  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion to  the  music   in  the 


hotel.  It  was  very  fine, 
and  not  too  "popular." 
The  instruments  were,  as  I 
remember,  two  violins,  per- 
haps a  viola,  and  a  cello, 
bass,  flute,  clarinet,  piano 
and  portable  organ.  We 
found  about  the  same  com- 
bination in  restaurants  at 
Los  Angeles,  Portland  and 
Seattle.  At  Seattle  they 
were  playing  a  piece  which 
I  thought  must  be  by 
Wagner,  but  was  aston- 
ished to  learn  was  from 
"  Pagliacci."  It  was  sur- 
prisingly well  done.  I  had 
heard  the  opera  only  twice, 
but  certainly  never  as  well 
rendered  as  by  this  little 
restaurant  orchestra.  The 
same  band  did  the  Pil- 
gerckoT — the  organ  starting 
with  the  theme  scored  for 
French  hom,  clarinets  and 
cellos.  The  sextette  from 
"  Lucia  "  seems  to  hold  its 
own,  as  it  deserves  to.     It 
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pany had  its  ihrilling  experience  al  the  time  o(  the  earthquake 
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was  played  at  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land, and  well  played, though  of  course 
not  all  the  parts  were  in  register. 
There  was  generally  a  woman  in  the 
caste — usually  at  the  piano  of  course ; 
at  Los  Angeles,  leading  on  the  violin. 

I  find  myself  wanting  to  make  a 
note  of  the  Adelmans.  When  in  Den- 
ver we  went  to  a  vaudeville  ^_ 
show,  where  a  big  vulgarian 
made  a  lot  of  rotten  noise  on 
several  wind  instruments,  the 
ugliest  of  which  was  his  own 
whistHng  mouth.  After  a  time 
we  had  something  different. 
The  curtain  rose  on  a  toy  booth 
with  a  man  behind  it.  A 
pretty  woman  came  sauntering 
in  with  a  couple  of  girls  of 
about  twelve  and  fifteen.  They 
went  to  the  booth  and  selected 
toy  trumpets,  and  began  play- 
ing on  them  under  the  tuition 
of  the  dealer.  Soon  all  four 
were  going  in  a  quartet,  render- 
ing some  trivial  piece.  This 
sort  of  thing  they  did  with  a 
lot  of  other  toy  instruments, 
including  children's  rattles.  At 
last  they  brought  out  a  drum 
and  three  queer  trumpets,  each 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen — 
probably  seven — flaring  from 
one  mouthpiece.  With  these 
things  they  played  a  fanfare 
that  we  thought  could  have 
held  its  own  anywhere. 

After  a   quick   change   into 
evening  dress,  Adelman  (whose 
name  we  were  by  this  time  in- 
terested enough  to  hunt  up  in 
the  program) ,  his  wife  and  elder       home 
daughter  {as  we  suppose  them 
to   be)    appeared    with    three 
xylophones.      Now   if  there  is  any- 
thing   we    unite   in  detesting,    it   is 
a   xylophone,   but  by   this  time  wc 
had    reached      some     confidence    in 
Adelman.  They  began  on  the  "  Blau 
Donau."    I    believe;    and,  though   I 
had    certainly  heard    it    from    more 
beautiful     instruments,     I    probably 
never  before  heard  it  as  welt  played: 
the    three   artists — -for  that   is  what 
Adleman  is,  and  had  made  the  others 
to    be — played    as    one,     and    with 


enthusiasm,  delicacy,  gradations  and 
light  and  shade  that  could  not  be 
surpassed.  Why  were  such  artists 
fooling  with  xylophones?  I  could 
imagine  the  fellow  saying,  "It  makes 
no  difference  what  old  thing  I  play  on 
— the  worse  it  is.  the  more  can  I 
prove  myself  a  musician."    The  house 
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went  wild — not  only  the  vaudeville 
audience  of  Denver,  but  two  habitual 
subscribers  to  the  Philharmonic  and 
the  Kneisels,  who  look  down  hard 
on  xylophones.  Then  Adelman — his 
blond  hair  shaken  down  over  his  blue 
eyes  by  stooping  and  wriggling  over 
his  abominable  instrument, waved  one 
hand  deprecatingly  palm  outward, 
telling  us  as  plainly  as  he  had  told  us 
what  Strauss  felt:  "Oh,  that 's  noth- 
ing!   Just  you  wait!"  and,  with  his 
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pupils,  he  began  playing,  of  alt  things, 
"Yankee  Doodle."  We  all  knew  it  was 
"Yankee  Doodle, "but  by  that  time  we 
did  n't  care ;  all  we  wanted  was  to  hear 
what  that  fellow  would  do  with  it. 
Well,  on  his  confounded  bars  of  wood, 
he  simply  made  it  our  national  air. 
I  forget  whether  we  stood  up  or  not. 
I    think    I    did.      We 
ought  all  to  have  done 
it,    at    least    in    honor 
of  a  rare  artist. 

One  of  my  profound- 
est  reasons  for  consi- 
dering Du  Maurier  a 
very  great  writer  is  the 
way  I  have  always  (ex- 
cept at  the  time) 
thought  that  he  fooled 
me  into  believing  that 
Svengali  really  did  ail 
that  job  with  his  flag- 
eolet ;  but  since  I  heard 
Adelman  with  his  xylo- 

ghone,  I  '11  believe 
vengali  really  did  any- 
thing with  his  flageolet 
that  his  creator  said  he 
did.  Query:  Do  I  now 
consider  Du  Maurier  a 
less  writer  than  I  did 
before .  or  a  greater  one  ? 
Well  ("  well"  comes 
in  often  in  this  connec- 
tion), at  Seattle,  we 
saw  on  the  menus  that 
"  Herr  Adelman  and  his  home  of  the  SA^ 
orchestra  of   soloists"  before 

would,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
wondered  if  our  little  blond  genius 
had  turned  up  again  with  some 
instruments  worthy  of  him.  But  this 
man  was  tall  and  dark.  I  should  n't 
wonder,  though,  if  he  were  own 
brother  to  the  other  one:  for  he  fid- 
dled from  memory  as  if  under  demoni- 
acal possession.  It  was  he  who  led 
the  "  Pagliacci "  so  beautifully,  and  in 
that  scrap  from  the  "Tannhauser" 
overture,  over  the  Pilgerckor  from  all 
the  other  instruments,  he  had  to  do  all 
the  tripping  couplets  alone  on  his  one 
fiddle,  and  he  spread  himself  over  the 
whole  platform  in  the  gestures  with 
which,  while  doing  his  own  work  well, 
he  made  the  others  doubly  effective 


in  theirs.     I  incline  to  think  that  we 
have  not  heard  the  last  of  the  Adel- 
mans.     Altera,   whose  other  accom- 
plishments compete  for  her  musical 
enthusiasms,    says    that    I    got    too 
much  wrought  up  over  them.     I  hum- 
bly thank  God  that  I  did — if  I  did. 
A  long  episode  has  grown  from  the 
music  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco hotel.   Let  us  now 
return  to  that  most  in- 
teresting town. 

As  the  time  for  leav- 
ing approached,  I 
Wfnt  to  the  railroad 
offices  to  arrange  for 
getting  into  the  Yose- 
mite  —  a  complicated 
matter,  as  the  new  rail- 
road from  Merced  to 
the  Valley,  saving  a 
day  or  more  of  strenu- 
ous staging,  was  just 
opened;  and  nobody 
seemed  to  know  any- 
thing, or  to  be  willing 
to  tell  anjthing,  about 
it,  I  also  wanted  to 
engage  sleeping-car  ac- 
commodations to  Port- 
land, from  Portland  to 
Glacier  in  the  Canadian 
mountains  and  from 
Banff,  also  therein,  to 
Minneapolis.  These 
accommodations  are 
■RANcisco  "call"  pretty  important — 
KE  KiRB  especially  with  people 

to  whom  a  sleeping-car 
is  at  best  a  misery,  and  who  want  to 
mitigate  it  by  exercising  a  choice  of 
location. 

Throughout  California  and  the  West 
generally,  people  are  moving  so  much 
more  than  in  the  settled  East,  that  a 
Western  railroad  office  compares  with 
an  Eastern  one  as  a  beehive  com- 
pares with  a  snail-shell.  The  Yosemite 
functionary  was  out,  but  would  "be 
in  in  a  few  minutes,"  I  waited  about 
an  hour,  and  hours  were  precious,  and 
Altera  was  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  a 
drive,  and  there  was  packing  to  be 
done,  or  not  done:  for  our  whole 
course  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
information  I  was  seeking — and  had 


THE  KESIDINCE  OF  THB  I^TE  CLAUS  SPRECKELt 

A  browDsLonc  building  richly  caived — one  o(  the  few  stone  hou^s  on  Nob  Hill.     One  of  the 

bronze  shutters  having  been  left  open,  the  interior  of  the  building  was 

gulled  hy  fire.     It  is  now  being  restored. 


sought  in  vain  for  other  precious 
hours  the  day  before.  I  left  the  Yo- 
semite  man  who  had  kept  me  waiting, 
knowing  rather  more  of  nothing  at  all 
than  I  did  before  he  cost  me  my  hour. 
Then   I   went  to  the   sleeping-car 


man.  He  was  out,  but  had  promised 
to  be  back  in  twenty  minutes,  I 
wailed  another  hour  for  him,  during 
which  I  tried  to  'phone  Altera  the 
situation.  It  took  three  attempts  to 
get    a    connection.     "We  're    all    in 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  C.  P,  HUNTINGTON 

The  handsomest  house  in  San  Francisco — built  in  the  Seventies  by  Mrs.  Colton.     Like  m 
the  other  "  palnlinl  residences"  on  Nob  Hilt,  this  building  was  of  wood. 


CITY  HALL,  SAN  FHANCISCO 

The  steel  framework  of  this  great  building  withstood  the  earthquake  shock,  Ihongh  the  dome 
was  thrown  out  of  plumb  and  the  slonc  facing  suffered  severely. 


confusion:  The  telephone  people  are 
on  strike,  you  know," 

Altera  at  the  hotel  was  washing 
some  handkerchiefs.  Our  baggage 
was  a  scandal  of  soiled  clothes,  be- 
cause "  We  can  promise  you  no  wash- 
ing under  a  week:  the  laundry  people 
are  on  strike,  you  know." 

Getting  about  the  town  had  been 
a  torturing  study  and  expense — hack 
rates  out  of  sight:  "Our  street-car 
people  are  on  strike,  you  know." 

The  president  of  the  street  railway 
company  was  under  indictment,  and 
so  were  half  the  leading  citizens  who 
ought  to  have  been  handling  the 
situation,  for  bribing  the  city  au- 
thorities to  get  their  franchises;  so 
were  pretty  much  all  the  city  author- 
ities, including  the   Mayor. 

All  this  reminded  me  of  the  tele- 
graph operators  at  Del  -Monte,  and  of 
the  California  trains  that  are  never 
on  time,  and  always  killing  people; 


and  a  suspicion  awoke  that  railroads 
take  their  character  more  from  the 
people  they  go  among  than  from  the 
people  at  headquarters. 

At  Del  Monte,  when  I  was  struck  by 
the  first  stones  of  this  avalanche,  my 
thoughts  turned  toward  the  San  Fran- 
cisco chaos,  of  which  I  had  read,  and 
I  said  to  a  resident  friend,  "What is 
the  matter  with  this  people?" 

He  answered,  substantially:  "They 
began  in  '49,  making  their  money  by 
luck.  They  have  always  been  wor- 
shippers of  the  goddess  of  luck — a 
careless  people  and  a  gambling  people. 
Their  climate  permits  keeping  their 
race-courses  going  the  year  round,  and 
they  go  to  the  races  the  year  round. 
Nature  supplies  them,  too,  with  the 
best  and  most  abundant  food  in  the 
world,  and  abundance  of  wine:  they 
have  the  best  restaurants  in  the  world, 
and  live  in  them.  They  are  a  gay  and 
careless  people,  and  spend  too  much 


money,  not  only  in  gambling,  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  but  on  their 
clothes  and  jewelry:  that 's  about 
it." 

I  asked:  "The  dashing  determina- 
tion to  rebuild  San  Francisco,  then, 
despite  the  chance  of  future  earth- 
quakes, was  as  much  from  pure  love 
of  taking  chances,  as  from  our  boasted 
American  pluck  and  energy?" 

"I  'm  afraid  so." 

Well,  they  are  not  building  it  as 
fast  or  as  well  as,  to  judge  by  myself, 
those  whose  sole  information  is  from 
Eastern  newspapers — or  from  Cali- 
fornia newspapers — suppose ;  and  yet 
they  have  had  enough  civic  enthusi- 
asm— of  a  characteristic  kind — to  fill 
their  town  with  memorial  fountains 
and  groups  of  statuary.* 

And  as  to  newspapers — ^those  of 
California,  with  a  crescendo  from  Los 


Angeles  up  to  San  Francisco,  reminded 
me  forcibly  of  the  New  York  yellow 
journals.  They  abounded,  however, 
like  the  New  England  country  papers, 
in  personal  and  "society"  twaddle. 
They  were  intensely  local,  or  at  least 
Western,  paying  little  more  attention 
to  New  York,  and  even  Washington, 
than  the  European  papers  did  a  gener- 
ation ago,  the  only  exception  being 
the  most  scandalous  trial  of  the  age, 
then  on  in  New  York,  and  the  doings 
of ' '  the  four  hundred  "  or  the  supposed 
four  hundred.  New  York  papers,  at 
least  the  decent  ones,  were  hard  to 
get.  As  far  back  as  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position in  '93.  I  noticed  that  they 
were  not  nearly  as  much  in  evidence 
in  that  city  as  they  had  been  in  '62. 
On  this  trip,  as  we  travelled  north 
from  San  Francisco,  the  papers  stead- 
ily improved. 


( To  be  continued ) 

*As  I  read  the  proof  of  this  paragraph,  some  ten  months  after  writing  it,  I  have 
before  me  a  "Bulletin  of  Progress,"  published  by  the  California  Promotion  Committee, 
March  31,  1908.  It  says:  "In  San  Francisco,  building  activity  has  gone  on  with 
undiminished  vigor.  Sanitation  work  has  been  carried  on  most  successfully,  and  the 
city  is  now  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  cleanest  in  the  United  States." 
The  Bulletin  says  that  the  building  permits  issued  since  the  fire  call  tor  an  expenditure  of 
$99,683,459,  the  amount  tor  February  agth  to  March  38th,  inclusive,  being  $3,676,909. 

I  also  see  in  the  newspapers  a  statement  that  Governor  Gillett,  addressing  the  officers 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet  at  a  banquet  at  Los  Angeles  on  April  aoth,  said  that  they  would  find 
in  San  Francisco,  "  in  place  of  the  eleven  miles  of  blackened  ruins  ot  two  years  ago,  a 
magnificent  city  of  skyscrapers  and  reconstructed  streets." 

That  these  favorable  indications  may  be  even  short  of  the  actuality,  must  be  the 
wish  of  everybody  who  knows  that  magic  land. — H.  H. 


BOATS   IN   THB  ICE  AT  THE   "  SOO " 

Thirly.lH-o  vessels  with  a  loial  tonnage  of  aoo.ooo  were  involved  in  (his  block 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

IV. — What  the  Ships  Carry.     Part  II. 
By  JAMES  OLIVER  CURWOOD 


T  long  ago  I  went 
to  see  William 
Livingstone,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Lake 
Carriers'    Associa- 
tion— Great  Ad- 
miral, in  a  way,  of 
the  world's  might- 
iest fleet  of  steel — an  enrolled  navy  of 
571   ships  and  a  tonnage  of  nearly 
two    million.     Unconsciously    I    had 
come  to  call  this  man  the  Gray  Man 
and    the    Man    who    Knows,     Both 
titles    fit,     as    they    will     tell    you 
from  the  twin  Tonawandas  to  Duluth, 
For  five  consecutive  years  president 
of   the   greatest   organization   of  its 
kind  on  earth,  an  association  of  ships 
made  up,  if  weighed,  of  a  half  of  the 
iron  and  steel  floating  on  the  Inland 
Seas,  he  has  become  a  part  of  Lake 
history.     I  sought  him  for  an  idea. 
I  found  it. 

The  Gray  Man  was  at  his  desk 
studying  over  the  expenditure  of  a 
matter  of  six  millions  of  dollars  for 
a  new  canal  at  the  "Soo."  He  turned 
slowly — gray  suit,  gray  tie,  gray  ej'es. 
gray  beard,  gray  hair— all  beautifully 
blended.  He  seldom  speaks  first. 
He  is  always  fighting  to  be  courteous. 


yet  the  days  are  ten  hours  too  short 
for  him. 

"I  want  a  new  idea,"  I  opened 
bluntly.  "I  want  something  new  in 
marine — something  that  will  make 
people  sit  up  and  take  notice,  as  it 
were.     Can  you  help  me?" 

He  swung  slowly  about  in  his 
chair  until  his  eyes  rested  upon  a 
picture  on  the  wall.  It  was  a  picture 
of  the  old  days  on  the  Lakes.  My 
eyes,  too,  rested  on  the  old  picture. 
It  reminded  me  of  things,  and  I 
kept  pace  with  the  thoughts  that 
might  be  his.  I  saw  him,  more  than 
half  a  century  before,  the  stripling 
son  of  a  ship's  carpenter,  swimming 
in  the  shadows  of  the  big  fore-'n'- 
afters  that  were  monarchs  before 
steam  came- — glorious  days  when 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  vessels 
carried  sail,  and  sailors  dispensed 
law  with  their  fists  and  bore  dirks 
in  their  bootlegs.  Later  I  saw  the 
proud  -moment  of  his  first  trip  to 
"sea" — and  then,  quickly,  I  noted 
his  rise:  his  saving  dollar  by  dollar 
until  he  bought  an  interest  in  a  tug, 
his  monopolization  of  it  later,  his 
climb — up — up — ,  until — 

"I  'm  busy^very  busy!"  he  broke 
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in  quietly.  "But  say,  did  you  ever 
think  of  this?  Did  you  ever  build  a 
city  of  the  lumber  we  cany  each 
year,  populate  that  city,  feed  it  with 
the  grain  we  carry  and  warm  it  with 
our  coal?  You  can  do  it  on  paper 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  what 
you  find.  It  will  show  you  more 
graphically  than  anything  else  just 
what  the  ships  carry.  Try  it.  You'll 
be  interested." 

I  have  kept  that  idea  warm.  Now 
I  am  going  to  use  it.  For  probably 
in  no  better  way  can  the  immensity 
of  the  lumber,  grain,  coal,  flour  and 
package  freight  traffic  of  the  Great 
Lakes  be  given.  Imagine,  then,  this 
"City  of  the  Five  Great  Lakes." 
We  will  build  it,  we  will  people  it, 
feed  it  and  heat  it — and  our  only 
material,  with  the  exception  of  its 
inhabitants,  will  be  the  cargoes  of 
the  Lake  carriers  for  a  single  season. 
And  these  carriers?  If  you  should 
stand  at  the  Lime  Kiln  Crossing,  in 
the  Detroit  River,  one  would  pass  you 
on  an  average  every  twelve  minutes, 
day  and  night,  during  the  eight 
months  of  navigation;  and  when  you 
saw  their  number  and  size  you  would 
wonder  where  they  could  possibly 
get  a!!  of  their  cai^es.     The  cargoes 


with  which  we  will  deal  in  this  article 
will  be  of  lumber,  grain,  flour  and  coal, 
for  these,  with  iron  ore,  constitute 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Inland  Seas. 

To  build  our  city  we  first  require 
lumber.  During  the  present  season 
of  navigation  about  1,500,000,000  feet 
of  .  this  material  will  be  carried 
by  Lake  ships.  What  this  means 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  until  it  is 
turned  into  houses.  To  build  a 
comfortable  eight-room  dwelling  mod- 
em in  every  respect  requires  about 
so, 000  feet  of  lumber,  and  when  we  di- 
vide a  billion  and  a  half  by  this  fig- 
ure we  have  75,000  homes,  capable  of 
accommodating  a  population  of  about 
400,000  people.  With  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  building  stone  transpor- 
ted by  lake  each  year,  the  millions 
of  barrels  of  cement,  the  cargoes  of 
shingles,  sand  and  brick,  our  "City 
of  the  Lakes"  for  1908  would  be  as 
large  as  Buifalo,  Cleveland  or  Detroit. 
(It  is  believed  that  this  year's  finan- 
cial depression  will  cause  a  shrinkage 
of  30  per  cent,  in  the  Lake  tonnage 
estimated  for  1908.) 

But  one  does  not  begin  fully  to 
comprehend  the  significance  of  the 
enormous    commerce    of    the    Great 


The  surface  of  the  earth  liefi 


Lakes,  and  what  it  means  not  only 
to  this  country  but  to  a  half  of  the 
civilized  world,  until  he  begins  to 
figure  how  long  the  grain  which  will 
be  carried  by  ships  during  the  pres- 
ent year  would  support  this  ima- 
ginary city  of  400,000  adult  people. 
There  will  pass  through  the  "Sod" 
canals  this  year  at  least  90,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  60,000,000 
bushels  of  other  grain,  besides 
7,500.000  barrels  of  flour,  all  of  which 
represents  the  "bread  stuff"  that 
is  shipped  from  Lake  Superior  ports 
alone.  There  will,  in  addition,  be 
shipped  by  lake  at  least  50,000,000 
bushels  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
other  ports  whose  east-bound  com- 
merce is  not  reported  at  the  "Soo." 
In  short,  estimating  conservatively 
from  the  past  four  years,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  least  200,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  11,000,000  barrels  of 
flour  will  have  been  transported  by 
the  Great  Lakes  marine  by  the  end 
of  this  year's  season  of  navigation. 

But  what  do  these  figures  mean? 
They  seem  top-heavy,  unwieldy,  valu- 
able perhaps  to  the  scientific  econo- 
mist, but  of  small  interest  to  the 
ordinary  everj'-day  eater  of  bread. 
Let  us  reduce  this  grain  to  flour. 
It  takes  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
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bushels  of  grain  for  a  barrel  of  flour, 
and  dividing  by  the  larger  figure 
our  grain  would  give  us  40,000,000 
barrels,  which,  plus  the  11,000.000, 
would  make  a  total  of  51,000,000 
barrels.  Now  we  come  right  down 
to  dinner-table  facts.  At  least  250 
one-pound  loaves  of  bread  can  be 
made  from  each  ig6-pound  barrel 
of  flour,  or  a  total  of  12,750,000,000 
from  the  whole,  which  would  mean  at 
least  five  loaves  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  the  two  and  one- 
half  billion  people  who  inhabjt  this 
globe !  In  other  words,  figuring  from 
the  reports  of  food  specialists,  the 
grain  and  flour  carried  by  the  ships 
of  the  Lakes  for  one  year  would  give 
the  total  population  of  the  earth  a  food 
supply  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  life 
and  health  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks ! 

This  enormous  supply  of  the  staff 
of  life  would  give  each  of  the  400,000 
bread-eating  people  in  our  "City  of 
the  Lakes"  a  half-pound  a  day  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years, 
or  it  would  supply  a  city  of  the  size 
of  Chicago  with  bread  for  fifty  years! 
To  each  of  the  60,000.000  bread- 
eaters  in  the  United  States  it  would 
give  212  one-pound  loaves,  or,  with 
an    allowance  of   half    a  pound    for 
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each  person  per  day,  it  would  feed 
the  nation  for  one  year  and  two 
months! 

Now,  having  built  our  city,  peopled 
it,  and  supplied  it  with  food,  we 
come  to  the  point  of  heating  it. 
Last  year  there  were  transported 
by  Lake  nearly  15,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  this  year  another  million 
will  probably  be  added  to  that  figure. 
Here  again  mere  figures  fail  to  tell 
the  story.  But  When  we  come  to 
divide  this  coal  among  the  homes 
of  a  city  like  Cleveland,  Detroit  or 
Buffalo,  which  rank  with  our  75,000- 
home  "City  of  the  Lakes,"  we  again 
come  to  an  easy  understanding. 
Each  of  these  75.000  home-owners 
would  receive  as  his  share  over  213 
tons  of  coal,  and  if  he  burned  six  tons 
each  winter  this  would  last  him  for 
thirty-five  years! 

In  a  nutshell,  there  is  enough 
lupiber  and  other  material  carried 
by  Lake  ships  each  year  to  build 
a  city  the  size  of  Detroit;  there  is 
enough  grain  transported  to  supply 
its  400,000  inhabitants  with  bread- 
stuffs  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years,  conceding  the 
total  population  of  the  city  to  be 
adults;  and  enough  coal  is  shipped 
from  Erie   ports  into  the   North   to 


heat  the  homes  in  this  city  for 
thirty-five  years! 

When  one  knows  these  facts,  when 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  is  brought  to  a  realization  of  the 
enormous  proportions  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Inland  Seas,  he  may,  and  with 
excellent  excuse,  believe  that  he  has 
reached  the  hmit  of  its  interest.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  only  begun 
to  enter  upon  its  wonders,  and  the 
farther  he  goes  the  more  he  sees  that 
economic  questions  which  have  long 
been  mysteries  to  him  are  being  un- 
ravelled by  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
vast  country  in  which  he  lives, 

"Because  of  the  ships  of  our  In- 
land Seas,"  James  A.  Calbick,  late 
President  of  the  Lumber  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, said  to  me,  "the  people  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
as  far  south  as  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, have  been  able  to  build  the 
cheapest  homes  in  the  world — and 
the  best,"  and  this  assertion,  which 
can  be  proved  in  several  different 
ways,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  lumber 
traffic  as  it  exists  on  the  Lakes  to-day. 

Going  through  almost  any  one  of 

the  eastern  and  central  States  one  will 

find  thousands  of  old  sheds  and  bams, 

travelling  the   road  to  ruin  through 
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Thu  is  iliG  largciil  wooden  ship  lliaC  sails  [he  Lakes 


age  alone,  though  built  of  the  best 
of  pine  and  oak — materials  of  a 
quality  which  cannot  be  found  in 
the  best  of  modem  homes  in  this  year 
of  1908.  For  ten  years  past  the 
price  of  lumber  has  been  steadily 
climbing,  and  since  1900  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  building  construction 
has  brought  lumber  to  a  par  with 
brick.  While  the  commerce  of  the 
Lakes  is  increasing  by  tremendous 
bounds  in  other  ways,  people  are  now, 
perhaps  unknowingly,  witnessing  the 
rapid  extinction  of  one  of  their  oldest 


and  most  romantic  branches  of  traf- 
fic— the  lumber  industry;  and  each 
year,  as  this  industry  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  end,  the  price  of 
lumber  climbs  higher  and  ■  higher, 
home -owners  become  fewer  in  com- 
parison with  other  years,  and  fleets 
and  lumber  companies  go  out  of  ex- 
istence or  direct  their  energies  into 
other  channels. 

To  Lake  people  it  is  pathetic,  this 
death  of  the  lumber  fleets  of  the 
Inland  Seas.  An  old  soldier  who  had 
sailed  on  a  lumber  hooker  since  the 


WISCO.NSIN,    ACROSS  THE    HARBOR   FROM    DULfTH,    MINNESOTA 

i  fourteen  hundred  feet  long  and  ihirly  feet  high 
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days  of  the  Civil  War  once  said  to 
me,  "They're  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Lakes — are  those  old  barges  and 
schooners,  and  they're  passing  away 
as  fast  as  we  old  fellows  of  the  days 
of  '61."  To-day  no  vessels  are  built 
along  the  Lakes  for  the  carrying  of 
lumber.  Scores  of  ancient  "hookers" 
and  picturesque  schooners  of  the 
romantic  days  of  old  are  rotting  at 
their  moorings,  and  when 
a  great  steel  leviathan  of 
10,000  tons  passes  one  of 
these  veterans  the  eyes  of 
her  crew  will  follow  it  until 
only  her  canvas  remains 
above  the  horizon. 

Yet  from  the  enormous 
quantity  of  lumber  which 
will  be  transported  by  Lake 
during   the   present    year, 
one  would  not  guess  that 
the  great  fleet  which  will 
carry  it  is  fast  nearing  the 
end  of  its  usefulness  in  this 
way.     In  every  lumbering 
camp  along  the   Lakes,  in 
the  great  forests  of  Minne- 
sota and  in  the  wilderness 
regions  of  Canada,  unpre- 
cedented   effort   has  been 
expended  in  securing  "ma- 
terial "  because  of  the  high 
prices  offered,  and  the  re- 
sult   has    been    something 
beyond  description.       Re- 
cently  I    passed    through 
the  once   great  lumbering 
regions   of   the    Lakes    to 
see  for  myself  what  I  had 
been   toTd.       Michigan    is 
stripped;  the  "forest"  re- 
gions of  Georgian  Bay  are 
scrub  and  underbrush ;  for  piiiaing  refuge 
hundreds  of   miles  around 
Duluth    the   axe  and   the 
saw  have  spread  most  absolute  des- 
olation.     In    the    vast    lumber    re- 
gions of  a  decade  ago,  once  lively  and 
prosperous  towns  have  become  almost 
depopulated.     Scores    of    lumbering 
camps  are  going  to  rot  and  ruin;  saw- 
mills are  abandoned  to  the  elements, 
and  in  places  where  lumbering  is  still 
going  on,  timber  is  greedily  accepted 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  ha\'e 


been  passed  by  as  practically  worth- 
less. A  few  years  more  and  the 
picture  of  ruin  will  be  complete. 
Then  the  lumber  traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes  will  virtually  have 
ceased  to  be,  the  old  ships  will  be 
gone,  and  passed  forever  will  be 
the  picturesque  life  of  the  lumber- 
jack and  those  weather-beaten  old 
patriarchs   who,    since   the   days   of 


THE   GttAIN- 


"  WAHCOKDAH  "   II 

I  Port  Arthur  Harbor,  Minnesota,  from  a  Lake 

their  youth,  have  been  "goin'up  f'r 
cedar  'n'  pine." 

But  even  in  these  last  days  of  the 
lumber  industrj'  on  the  Lakes  the 
figures  are  big  enough  to  create 
astonishment  and  wonder,  and  give 
some  idea  of  what  that  industry  has 
been  in  years  past.  Take  the  Tona- 
wandas.  for  instance — those  two  beau- 
tiful little  cities  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
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Erie,  a  few  miles  from  Buffalo.  Lum- 
ber has  made  these  towns,  as  it  has 
made  scores  of  others  along  the 
Lakes.  They  are  the  greatest  "lum- 
ber towns"  in  the  world,  and  esti- 
mating from  the  business  of  former 
years  there  will  be  carried  to  them 
by  ship  this  year  in  the  neighborhood 
of   4oo,oc»,ooo   feet  of  lumber.     In 


all  bosh,"  I  was  informed  with  great 
candor  a  short  time  ago.  "Look  at 
the  great  forests  of  Washington  and 
Oregon!  Think  of  the  almost  limit- 
less supply  of  timber  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States!  Why,  the  stripping 
of  the  Lake  States  ought  not  to  make 
any  difference  at  all  1" 

There  are  probably  several  million 


A    LOAD    OF 
said  lo  be  the  largest  load 


ever  dragged  from  the  Michigan  woods  by  a  single  U 
led  lo.ooo  board  feet  of  lumber 


1890  there  entered  the  Tonawandas 
718,000,000  feet,  which  shows  how 
the  lumber  traffic  has  fallen  during 
the  last  eighteen  years.  It  is  figured 
that  about  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
valued  at  $zoo,ooo,  is  lost  each  year 
from  aboard  vessels  bound  for  the 
"Twin  Cities."  In  1905  the  vessels 
running  to  the  Tonawandas  num- 
bered 300;  this  year  their  number 
will  not  exceed  250 — another  proof 
of  the  rapidly  faiUng  lumber  supply 
along  America's  great  inland  water- 
ways. 

"This  talk  of  a. lumber  famine  is 


people  in  this  country  of  ours  who 
are,  just  at  the  present  moment,  of 
the  above  opinion.  They  have  never 
looked  into  what  I  might  call  the 
"economy  of  the  Lakes."  A  few 
words  will  show  what  part  the  Lakes 
have  played  in  the  building  of  mil- 
lions of  American  homes.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  it  costs  $2.50  to  bring 
1000  feet  of  lumber  from  Duluth  to 
Detroit  aboard  a  ship.  It  costs  $5.50 
to  bring  that  same  lumber  by  railt 
Conceding  that  this  Year's  billion  and 
a  half  feet  of  lumber  will  be  trans- 
ported a  distance  of  700  miles,  the 
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never  before.  No  longer  will  the 
frame  cottage  be  the  sign  of  the 
poor  man's  home;  no  longer  will  the 
brick  mansion  be  the  manifestation 
of  wealth.  It  will  then  cost  much 
more  to  build  a  dwelHng  of  wood  than 
of  brick  or  stone.  The  frame  house 
will  in  time  become  the  sign  of 
aristocracy  and  means.  It  will  pass 
beyond  the  poor  man's  pocket-book, 
and  while  this  poor  man  may  live  in 
a  house  of  brick  it  will  not  be  his 
fortune  to  live  in  a  house  of  wood. 
This  is  what  will  happen  when  the 
lumber  industry  ceases  along  the 
Great  Lakes." 

Then  this  great  lumberman  went 
on  to  say: 

"People  are  beginning  to  see,  and 
each  year  they  will  see  more  plainly, 
how  absolutely  idiotic  our  State  and 
National  governments  have  been  in 
not  compelling  forest  preservation. 
For  all  the  centuries  to  come  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  should 
be  made  to  supply  the  nation  with 


cost  of  lake  transportation  for  the 
whole  will  be  about  $3,750,000,  The 
cost  of  transportation  by  rail  of  this 
same  lumber  would  be  at  least 
$7,500,000,  or  as  much  again!  Now 
what  if  you,  my  dear  sir,  who  li\'e  in 
New  York,  had  to  have  the  lumber 
for  your  house  carried  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  instead  of  seven,  or  three 
thousand  miles,  from  Washington 
State?  To-day  your  lumber  can 
be  brought  1000  miles  by  water  for 
$3  per  thousand  feet ;  by  rail  it  would 
cost  you  $7 !  And  this,  with  competi- 
tion playing  a  tremendous  part  in  the 
game.  When  lumber  is  gone  from 
the  Lake  regions,  will  our  philan- 
thropic railroads  carrj'  this  material 
as  cheaply  as  now,  when  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  they  face  the  bitter 
rivalry  of  our  Great  Lakes  marine  ? 

"When  the  time  comes  that  there 
is  no  more  lumber  along  the  Lakes, 
what  will  be  the  result?"  I  asked  Mr. 
Calbick,  the  late  President  of  the  Lum- 
ber Carriers'  Association.    He  repUed: 

"Lumber  will  advance  in  price  as 
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timber.     In  these  three  Lake  States  inches  thick  that  would  stretch  across 

there  are  millions  of  acres  of  ideal  the  continent  from  New  York  to  San 

forest  land  which  is  good  for  nothing  Francisco!     In    other   words,   Michi- 

else.     Yet  for  at  least  half  a  century  gan's  total  contribution  of  pine  would 


must  these  mil- 
lions of  acres  now 
remain  worthless. 
Nothing  has  been 
left  upon  them. 
They  are  "bar- 
rens" in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word, 
and  before  forests 
are  regrown  upon 
them  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years 
hence,  the  great- 
est timber  famine 
the  world  has  ever 
seen  will  have 
been  upon  us  for 
generations." 

Hardly  could 
the  significance  of 
the  passing  of  the 
lumber  industry 
along  our  Inland 
Seas  be  appreci- 
ated without  tak- 
ing a  brief  glance 
into  the  past,  to 
see  what  it  has 
already  done  for 
the  nation.  There 
is  now  practically 
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venturous  .lauElitef- 
I  on  [he  Lakes  who  vi 
1^  in  a  diving-KuiC 


build 
six -room  dwell- 
ings capable  of 
housing  over  half 
the  present  popu- 
1  a  t  i  o  n  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  ab- 
solute spoliation 
of  the  forest 
lands,  a  large  part 
of  Michigan  is 
now  practically 
worthless.  First 
the  lands  were 
bought  by  lum- 
bering compa- 
nies; the  timber 
was  stripped — 
then  came  the 
tax-collector! 
But  why  pay 
taxes  on  worth- 
less barrens,  with 
only  stumps  and 
brush  and  desert 
sand  to  claim?  So 
people  forgot  they 
owned  them,  and 
result   one- 


no   white   pine   left  in  the  State   of     seventh  of  the  State  of  Michigan  is 


Michigan — once  the  home  of  the  great- 
est pine  regions  in  the  whole  world. 
Michigan's  tribute  to  the  nation  has 
been  enormous.  For  twenty  years 
she  was  the  leading  lumber-producing 
State  of  the  Union.  As  nearly  as  can 
be  estimated,  her  forests  have  yielded 
160,000,000.000  feet  of  pine,  more 
than  one  hundred  times  the  total 
amount  of  lumber  that  will  be  trans- 
ported on  the  Lakes  this  year.  These 
are  figures  which  pass  comprehension 
until  they  are  translated  into  more 
familiar  terms.  This  enormous  pro- 
duction would  build  a  board  walk 
five  feet  wide,  two  inches  thick,  and 
3,000,000  miles  long — a  walk  that 
would  reach  120  times  around  the 
earth  at  the  equator;  or  it  would  make 
a  plank  way  one  mile  wide  and  two 


to-day  on  the  delinquent  tax  list. 

Minnesota  is  going  the  way  of  Michi- 
gan, In  1906  there  was  cut  in  the 
Duluth  district  a  total  of  828,000,000 
feet  of  white  pine;  but  each  year  this 
production  will  become  smaller,  until 
in  the  not  distant  future  there  will 
be  nothing  for  the  lumber  ships  of  the 
Lakes  to  carry.  What  this  will  mean 
to  the  home-builders  of  the  nation  can 
be  shown  in  a  few  words.  Previous 
to  i860  the  Chicago  man  could  buy 
1000  feet  of  the  best  white  pine  for 
$14.  To-day  it  costs  him  $80!  What 
will  it  cost  ten  years  hence  ? 

Already  the  centre  of  lumber  pro- 
duction has  swung  from  the  North  to 
the  South.  The  yellow  pine  of  Lou- 
isiana is  now  taking  the  place  once 
filled  by  white  pine,  and  at  the  rate 
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it  is  being  cut  another  decade  will 
see  that  State  stripped  as  clean  as 
Michigan  now  is,  and  then  the  coun- 
try's last  resort  will  be  to  turn  to 
the  Pacific  coast  with  its  forests  of 
Douglas  fir.  And  still,  as  though 
blindfolded  to  all  sense  and  reason, 
almost  every  State  government  con- 
tinues to  look  upon  the  fatal  de- 
struction without  a  thought  for  the 
future,  though  before  us  are  facts 
which  show  that  Americans  are  using 
nearly  eight  times  as  much  lumber 
per  capita  as  is  used  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  nation  is  consuming  four 
times  as  much  wood  annually  as  is 
produced  by  growth  in  our  forests. 

Ten  years  more  and  the  last  of  the 
romantic  old  lumber  ships  of  the 
Inland  Seas  will  have  passed  away; 
gone  forever  will  be  the  picturesque 
life  of  those  who  have  clung  thus 
long  to  the  fate  of  canvas  and  the 
four  winds  of  heaven;  and  with  it, 
too,  will  pass  the  remaining  few  of 
those  old  lumber  kings  who  have  ta- 
ken from  Michigan  forests  alone  fifty 
per  cent,  more  wealth  than  has  been 
produced  by  all  the  gold  mines  of 
California  since  their  discovery  in 
1849. 

But  in  the  place  of  this  passing 
industry  is  rapidly  growing  another, 
the  effect  of  which  is  already  being 
felt  over  a  half  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  in  a  very  few  years  from 
now  will  be  counted  the  greatest  and 
most  important  commerce  in  exis- 
tence. The  iron  mines  of  the  North 
may  become  exhausted,  the  little 
remaining  forest  of  the  Lake  regions 
will  fade  away;  but  the  grain  trade 
will  go  on  forever.  Just  as  the  Su- 
perior mines  have  produced  cheap 
iron  and  steel,  just  as  the  Inland  Seas 
have  been  the  means  of  giving  the  na- 
tion cheap  lumber,  so  will  they  for 
all  time  to  come  supply  unnumbered 
millions  with  cheap  bread.  Like 
great  links,  they  connect  the  vast 
grain-producing  West  with  the  millions 
of  the  bread-consuming  East.  And 
not  only  do  they  control  the  grain 
traffic  of  the  United  States.  To-day 
western  Canada  is  spoken  of  as  the 
future  "Bread  Basket  of  the  World," 


and  over  the  Lakes  will  travel  the 
bulk  of  its  grain.  Looking  ahead  for 
a  dozen  centuries  one  cannot  see 
where  there  can  be  a  monopoly  of 
grain  transportation,  either  by  rail- 
road or  ship.  The  water  highways 
are  every  man's  property;  a  few 
thousand  dollars — a,  ship — ^and  you 
are  your  own  master,  to  go  where  you 
please,  carry  what  you  please,  and  at 
any  price  you  please.  For  all  time, 
in  the  carrying  of  grain  from  field  to 
mouth,  the  Great  Lakes  will  prove 
themselves  the  poor  man's  friend. 
To  bring  this  poor  man's  bushel  of 
wheat  over  the  1000  miles  from 
Duluth  to  Buffalo  by  Lake  now  costs 
only  two  cents. 

And  according  to  the  predictions 
of  some  of  the  oldest  ship-owners  of 
the  Lakes,  the  tremendous  saving  to 
the  poor  man  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  Lake  freightage  is  bound  to 
increase  in  the  not  distant  future. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
present  time  ships  cannot  be  built 
fast  enough  for  Lake  demand,  and  as 
a  consequence  transportation  rates, 
while  exceedingly  low  when  com- 
pared with  rail  rates,  are  such  as  to 
make  fortunes  each  year  for  the  own- 
ers of  ships.  Take  the  cai^o  of  the 
B.  F,  Jones,  for  instance,  delivered 
at  Buffalo  in  October  of  1906.  She 
had  on  board  370,273  bushels  of 
wheat  which  she  had  brought  from 
Duluth  at  two  and  three-fourths  (;ents 
a  bushel,  making  her  four-day  trip 
down  pay  to  the  tune  of  $7,500! 
The  preceding  year  one  cargo  of 
300,000  bushels  was  brought  down 
for  six  cents  a  bushel,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary exception  to  the  regular 
cheap  rate — one  of  the  exceptions 
which  come  during  the  last  week  or 
two  of  navigation.  The  freight  paid 
on  this  cargo  was  $18,000.  In  other 
words,  if  this  vessel  had  made  but 
this  one  trip  during  the  season  the 
profit  on  the  total  investment  of 
$300,000  represented  by  the  ship 
would  have  been  six  per  cent.  There 
are  on  the  Lakes  vessels  which  pay 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  a  year, 
and  an  ** ordinary  earner"  is  supposed 
to  run  about  twenty. 
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In  viewing  these  enormous  profits, 
however,  the  layman  has  no  cause  for 
complaint,  for  the  vessels  that  make 
them  do  so  not  to  his  cost,  but  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  achieve 
their  work.  The  W.  B.  Kerr  is  a 
vessel  that  can  carry  400,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  Figure  that  she  makes 
twenty  trips  a  season.  If  she  carried 
grain  continually  she  would  trans- 
port a  total  of  eight  million  bushels 
in  a  single  season,  which  would  supply 
Chicago  with  bread  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half.  And  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  too,  that  with  few  exceptions  the 
ships  of  the  Lakes  are  not  owned  by 
corporations,  but  by  the  American 
people.  Their  stock  is  held,  not  by 
thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Recognized  as  among  the 
best  and  safest  investments  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  the  property 
of  farmers,  mechanics,  clerks  and 
other  small  investors,  as  well  as 
of  capitalists.  Recently  one  of  the 
largest  shipbuilders  on  the  Lakes  said 
to  me,  "A  third  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Lake  counties  of  Ohio  have  money 
invested  in  shipping."  Which  shows 
that  not  only  in  the  way  of  cheap 
transportation  are  the  common  people 
of  the  country  profiting  because  of 
the  existence  of  our  Inland  Seas.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  tonnage  shipped  and 
received  at  Ohio  ports  last  year  ex- 
ceeded that  of  all  the  ports  of  France. 

The  rate  at  which  the  grain  traffic 
of  the  Lakes  is  increasing  is  easily 
seen  in  the  figures  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  In  1905  over  68,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  passed  through  the 
*  *  Soo  * '  canals.  In  1 906  this  increased 
to  more  than  84,000,000,  showing  a 
growth  in  one  year  of  16,000,000 
bushels,  or  23  per  cent.  This  rate  of 
increase  is  not  only  being  maintained, 
but  it  is  becoming  larger;  and  the 
grain  men  of  the  Lakes  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  even  from  the 
big  increase  of  the  past  couple  of 
years  cannot  be  figured  the  future 
grain  business  of  the  Inland  Seas. 

**Ten  years  more  will  see  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  wests  feeding  the 
world/'     a    grain    dealer    tells    me. 


"Within  that  time  I  look  to  see  the 
wheat  production  of  North  America 
not  only  doubled,  but  trebled." 

What  western  Canada  is  destined 
to  mean  to  Lake  commerce  is  already 
shown  in  marine  figures.  From  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William,  the  "twin 
cities'*  of  Thunder  Bay,  were  shipped 
in  1906  over  60,000,000  bushels  of 
grain,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  shipment  of  these  two  little  cities 
will  this  year  exceed  80,000,000 
bushels.  The  largest  elevator  in  the 
world,  with  a  capacity  of  7,500,000 
bushels,  has  been  constructed  at  Port 
Arthur;  and  Fort  William  already  has 
a  capacity  of  13,000,000  bushels. 

And  as  yet  the  fertile  regions  of 
western  Canada  have  hardly  been 
touched!  These  80,000,000  bushels 
of  1908  will  represent  part  of  the  pro- 
duction, not  of  a  nation,  but  of  a 
comparatively  few  pioneers  in  what 
is  destined  to  become  the  greatest 
grain-growing  country  in  the  world — 
a  country  connected  with  the  East 
and  the  waterways  to  Europe  by  the 
Five  Great  Lakes.  When  the  task 
now  under  way  of  widening  and 
deepening  the  Erie  Canal  is  accom- 
plished, the  enormous  Lake  traffic  in 
grain  may  continue  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  transportation  of  grain 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  canal 
is  showing  a  phenomenal  increase. 
The  value  of  the  freight  cleared  by 
canal  from  Buffalo  in  1907  was  nearly 
$19,000,000,  while  in  1905  it  was  less 
than  $12,000,000. 

Like  the  building  of  ships  the  build- 
ing of  elevators  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  along  the  Lakes.  The 
''grain  age,"  as  vesselmen  are  already 
beginning  to  call  it,  has  begun.  In 
the  four  chief  grain  ports  of  the  Lakes, 
Chicago,  Duluth-Superior,  Buffalo  and 
Port  Arthur-Fort  William,  there  are 
now  145  elevators  with  a  capacity  of 
138,000,000  bushels.  Chicago  leads, 
with  83  elevators  and  a  capacity  of 
63,000,000,  although  Duluth-Superior 
with  their  27  elevators  and  35,000,000 
bushel  capacity  shipped  half  again 
as  much  grain  to  Buffalo  in  1907  as 
did   Chicago.     Buffalo   is   the   great 
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"receiving  port"  of  the  lower  Lakes. 
There  vast  quantities  of  grain  are 
made  into  flour,  and  the  rest  is  tran- 
shipped eastward.  At  present  the  city 
possesses  28  elevators  with  a  capac- 
ity of  23,000,000  bushels. 

There  is  another  potent  reason  why 
the  passing  of  the  lumber  traffic 
the  future  exhaustion  of  the  iron  and 
mines  do  not  trouble  ship  builders 
and  owners.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  when  lumber  and  iron  are  gone 
there  will  no  longer  be  business  for 
all  of  the  ships  of  the  Lakes.  How 
wrong  this  idea  is  has  been  shown  by 
the  growth  of  the  grain  trade.  But 
grain  will  be  only  one  item  in  the  enor- 
mous commerce  of  the  future.  Each 
year  the  coal  transportation  business 
is  growing,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing saving  to  coal  consumers  be- 
cause of  this  commerce  is  astonish- 
ing. At  one  end  of  the  Lakes  are  the 
vast  coal  deposits  of  the  East;  at 
the  other  is  Duluth,  the  natural  dis- 
tributing point  for  a  multitude  of  in- 
land coal  markets.  Of  the  16,000,000 
tons  of  coal  to  be  shipped  by  water 
this  year  nearly  8,000,000  will  go  to 
Duluth,  and  will  be  carried  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  miles  for  thirty- five 
cents  a  ton,just  about  what  one  would 
•  pay  to  have  it  shovelled  from  a  wag- 
on into  his  basement  window!  The 
remaining  8,000,000  tons  will  be  un- 
loaded at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
to  be  witnessed  along  the  Lakes  is 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  a  big 
cargo  of  coal.  The  W.  B.  Kerr  holds 
the  record  at  this  writing.  She 
loaded  12,558  tons  at  Lorain  for 
Duluth,  and  took  on  400  tons  of  fuel 
in  addition.  Inconceivable  as  it  may 
seem,  such  a  cargo  under  good  con- 
ditions can  be  loaded  on  a  ship  in 
from  10  to  15  hours.  The  vessel  runs 
alongside  the  coal  dock,  her  crew  Hfts 
an)rwhere  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
hatches,  and  the  work  begins.  In  the 
yards  are  hundreds  of  loaded  cars. 
An  engine  quickly  pushes  one  of  these 
up  an  inclined  track  to  a  huge  **lift,*' 
or  elevator,  to  the  tracks  of  which  the 
wheels  of  the  car  are  automatically 
clamped.    Then  the  car,  with  its  forty 


or  fifty  tons  of  coal,  scoots  skyward, 
and  when  forty  feet  above  the  deck 
of  the  ship  great  steel  arms  reach 
out  and  turn  it  upside  down.  With  a 
thunderous  roar  the  coal  rushes  into 
a  great  chute,  one  end  of  which 
empties  into  a  hatch.  Then  the  car 
tips  back,  is  quickly  carried  down 
by  the  elevator,  and  is  "bumped  off" 
by  another  loaded  car,  which  goes 
through  the  same  operation.  Four 
or  five  days  later,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Lakes,  powerful  arms,  high  in  the 
air,  reach  out  over  the  open  hatches  of 
the  same  vessel.  Out  upon  one  of 
these*  arms  suddenly  darts  a  huge 
**clam-sheir*  bucket;  for  a  moment  it 
poises  above  a  hatch,  then  suddenly 
tumbles  downward,  its  huge  mouth 
agape,  and  half  buries  itself  in  the 
cargo  of  coal.  As  it  is  pulled  up,  the 
**jaws*'  of  the  clam  are  closed,  and 
with  it  ascend  several  tons  of  fuel. 
Three  or  four  of  these  clam-shells 
may  be  at  work  on  a  vessel  at  the 
same  time,  and  can  unload  10,000 
tons  in  about  two  days.  In  the  days 
of  old  it  would  have  taken  three 
weeks  and  scores  of  men  to  unload 
such  a  cargo. 

"And  in  looking  into  the  future  we 
must  take  another  item  into  consid- 
eration,*' said  President  Livingstone 
to  me.  **  And  that  is  package  freight. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  amount  that  is  carried,  but  it  is 
enormous,  and  has  already  saved  the 
country  millions  in  transportation." 

There  is  one  other  **item"  that  is 
carried  in  the  ships  of  the  Inland 
Seas — not  a  very  large  one,  judging 
by  bulk  alone,  but  one  which  shows 
that  the  possibilities  of  romance  are 
not  yet  gone  from  modem  commerce. 
Perhaps,  some  time  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future,  you  may  have  the  fortune 
to  see  a  Lake  ship  under  way.  She  is 
long,  and  black,  and  ugly,  you  may 
say;  she  carries  neither  guns  nor 
fighting  men,  nor  is  she  under  con- 
voy of  a  man-o*-war.  Yet  it  may  be 
she  carries  a  richer  prize  than  any 
galleon  that  ever  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main.  She  is  a  ** treasure  ship**  of 
the  Inland  Seas,  bringing  down  cop- 
per from  the  great  Bonanzas  of  the 
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North.  The  steamer  Flagg  holds  the 
record,  carrying  down  as  she  did  in 
igo6  with  $1,150,000  worth  of  metal. 

Once  a  copper  ship  was  lost 

But  I  will  keep  that  story  a  little 


Romance  and  Tragedy  of  the  Inland 
Seas,"  in  which  I  pledge  myself  to 
show  that  the  great  salt  oceans  are 
not  the  only  treeless  and  sandiess 
wastes  rich  in  mysterious,  romantic 


longer,  for  it  properly  belongs  in  "The     and  tragic  happenings. 


A  PROBLEM  FOR  TWO 


By  ELLIOTT  FLOWER 


E  played  and  sang 
:o  r  him,  but  he 
was  so  absorbed  in 
lis  own  thoughts 
:hat  he  was  guilty 
it  the  unpardon- 
ible  sin  of  f  o  r- 
getting  to  turn  the 
music  for  her. 

Then  she  took  him  by  the  hand, 
led  him  to  an  armchair,  pushed  him 
into  it,  drew  up  another  chair,  and 
seated  herself  directly  in  front  of  him. 

"You  are  in  trouble,"  she  said, 
resting  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and 
her  pretty  chin  on  her  hands,  and 
looking  him  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
"What 's  the  matter?" 

"I  am  troubled,"  he  admitted. 

"What  about?"  she  demanded, 

"The  bank,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,"  she  returned,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  "I  was  afraid  it  was  something 
serious — that  perhaps  you  couldn'tget 
that  little  house  that  we  looked  at." 

He  smiled  faintly  at  this.  Nothing 
was  serious  to  her  that  did  not  di- 
rectly concern  their  matrimonial  plans. 

"Perhaps  I  can't,"  he  said,  "but 
that'soiUy  an  incident  of  the  trouble." 

"An  incident!"  She  looked  at  him 
bewildered.  How  could  a  matter  of 
such  importance  be  an  incident? 

"Well,  it  would  be  an  incident  of 
the  failure  of  the  bank,  would  n't  it?" 
he  asked. 

"Is  the  bank  going  to  fail?" 

"I  don'tknow."  His  anxious  frown 
deepened.     "I  may  force  a  failure." 

"How  absurd!"  she  cried,  laughing. 


"You  force  your  own  bank  to  faill 
Why,  of  course  you  won't." 

"Oh,  you  don't  imderstand!"  he 
exclaimed;  "you  can't  understand! 
It  all  depends  upon  the  decision  I 
reach  between  now  and  to-morrow 
morning.  We  can't  continue  without 
taking  the  money  offered;  we  can't 
take  the  money  offered  without  put- 
ting it  in  jeopardy.  To  refuse  de- 
posits is  to  force  an  immediate  fail- 
ure; to  accept  them  involves  a  risk." 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  a  prison 
sentence  was  included  in  this  risk. 

"You  must  do  what  is  right,  of 
course,"  she  said  soberly. 

"But  what  is  right?"  he  cried  in 
desperation.  'That 's  what  I  've  been 
trying  to  decide ;  that 's  what 's  dri- 
ving me  crazy!  I  hoped  for  a  httle 
respite  with  you  this  evening,  but 
the  problem  is  on  every  page  of  your 
music  and  rings  out  with  every  note 
of  the  piano.     What  is  right  ? " 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Daddy?"  she 
said.  "He  knows  everything  about 
business  matters." 

He  did  not  reply  to  this  su^estion 
at  once:  there  were  many  things  to 
be  considered.  Peter  Quan  was  a  de- 
positor— one  of  the  largest  depositors 
in  a  bank  that  had  no  very  large 
deposits.  He  was  also  a  cautious 
man  of  business,  and  a  cautious  man, 
knowing  the  situation,  would  make 
all  haste  to  withdraw  his  deposit. 
Such  a  withdrawal  at  this  time  would 
be  a  serious — probably  a  fatal — blow. 
Much  as  the  young  man  would  like 
to  favor  Peter  Quan,  his  father-in-law- 
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elect,  if  a  crash  became  inevitable,  he 
was  naturally  averse  to  inviting  the 
crash.  Nevertheless,  he  decided  to 
take  this  risk. 

"I  '11  submit  the  problem  to  your 
father,"  he  said  gloomily. 

**He's  in  the  library,"  said  the 
girl.     "I '11  go  with  you." 

This  decision  cost  Oliver  Cottrell  a 
hard,  if  brief,  struggle.  The  Holton 
State  Bank  was  dearer  to  him  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  except 
Susie  Quan:  he  had  made  the  bank, 
and  he  was  its  Vice-President  and 
Cashier.  The  President  was  a  figure- 
head. Cottrell,  scarcely  thirty  years 
of  age,  was  the  only  man  in  authority 
who  had  had  any  banking  experience 
or  training ;  his  judgment  was  accepted 
and  his  word  relied  upon  in  all  things, 
as  was  natural,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  organized  the  in- 
stitution. It  had  one  larger  and  older 
rival — ^the  Holton  National  Bank — 
and  the  rival  carried  about  all  the 
large  accounts  of  the  town.  But  the 
State  Bank,  with  its  capital  of  $50,000 
and  deposits  of  $400,000,  had  seemed 
to  have  an  excellent  future  before  it, 
and  Cottrell  felt  that  he  was  almost 
surely  sacrificing  that  future  when 
he  carried  his  case  to  Peter  Quan. 
The  situation  was  hazardous  at  best — 
his  own  judgment  might  compel  him 
to  close  the  next  day — ^but  this  was 
like  giving  up  his  last  chance  without 
a  struggle.  Still,  having  decided,  he 
went  ahead  without  hesitation. 

Quan  looked  up  at  them  with  a 
smile  when  they  entered  the  library; 
then  his  smile  changed  to  a  look  of 
puzzled  inquiry.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  so  much  gloom?  He  put 
down  the  book  he  had  been  reading 
and  motioned  Cottrell  to  a  chair.  The 
girl,  anxious  but  unable  to  under- 
stand more  than  that  the  trouble  was 
serious,  sank  into  the  cushions  of  a 
couch  and  waited. 

**  What 's  the  matter? "  asked  Quan. 

"The    bank,"    answered    Cottrell. 

Quan  gave  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise; he  understood  the  seriousness 
of  any  sort  of  a  bank  trouble. 

"Insolvent?"  he  asked. 

**I  don't  know,"  answered  CottrelL 


**  I  think  I  can  pull  through,  if  there  *s 
no  run,  but  you  know  the  law." 

"Yes,"  said  Quan,**I  know  the  law." 

"It  is  insolvent  if  it  fails,"  said 
Cottrell;  "otherwise  it  is  not." 

Quan  nodded  his  head  under- 
standingly ;  the  meaning  of  this  rather 
extraordinary  statement  was  clear 
to  him. 

"If  it  should  be  closed  within  the 
next  month,"  Cottrell  went  on,  "it 
would  be  declared  to  have  been  in- 
solvent at  this  moment;  if  I  accept 
deposits  to-morrow  morning,  and  fail 
later,  I  will  certainly  be  held  to  have 
accepted  those  deposits  after  the 
bank  was  insolvent." 

Quan  again  nodded  understand- 
ingly ;  he  knew  the  penalty,  but  it  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  discussed  plainly 
before  the  girl. 

"But  I  think  I  can  pull  through," 
Cottrell  added  desperately.  "A  ru- 
mor of  trouble  would  close  us  up 
sudden,  but,  barring  that,  I  think  I 
can  pull  the  bank  through." 

"But  you  are  insolvent  now,"  said 
Quan,  with  slow  directness. 

"Technically,  yes;  but  no  bank 
ever  closed  yet  that  was  not  techni- 
cally insolvent  for  a  time  before' 
actual  insolvency  was  admitted.  Oh, 
it  *s  an  unjust  law!"  he  cried  angrily. 
"No  responsible  officer  of  a  bank  in 
trouble  can  be  safe  under  a  strict 
interpretation  of  that  law:  it  is  so 
easy  to  see  when  a  bank  became  in- 
solvent after  it  has  failed,  and  so 
difficult  to  see  that  it  is  insolvent  un- 
til the  final  blow  comes.  Only  the 
coward — ^the  man  who  surrenders 
weakly — can  be  sure  of  escape;  the 
man  who  fights  for  his  bank  does  so  at 
personal  risk,  and  can  be  saved  only 
by  the  liberality  of  those  in  authority 
— a  liberality  that  is  almost  forced  by 
the  cruel  injustice  that  the  law,  un- 
modified, would  do." 

"We  must  take  the  law  as  we  find 
it,"  said  Quan. 

"A  prosecutor  with  a  grudge  would 
have  the  head  of  any  closed  bank 
at  his  mercy,"  insisted  Cottrell;  "no 
bank  ever  failed  that  was  not,  by 
actual  figures,  insolvent  before  it 
stopped  receiving  ^deposits,  and  yet 
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banks  in  worse  plight  than  some  of 
these  have  pulled  through.  It 's  an 
awful  situation  to  face,  Mr.  Quan." 

**In  its  main  purpose  and  effect," 
asserted  Quan,  "the  law  is  wise  and 
good,  whatever  of  injustice  may  be 
possible  under  it;  but,  anyhow,  we 
must  deal  with  it  as  it  is.  Your  bank 
is  insolvent " 

"Technically,"  interruped  Cottrell, 
holding  tenaciously  to  his  point. 
"You  can't  say  that  a  bank  is  more 
than  constructively  insolvent  if  it 
does  not  fail,  and  I  believe  I  can  save 
it." 

**  How  do  you  stand  in  the  matter? " 
asked  Quan  bluntly. 

Cottrell  did  not  grasp  the  meaning 
of  this  for  a  moment;  then  he  flushed 
quickly. 

"My  record  is  absolutely  straight," 
he  declared  earnestly.  *  *  Faulty  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  of  some  loans  and 
securities  is  all  that  can  be  charged 
against  me;  I  have  covered  up  noth- 
ing, and  no  borrower  has  had  more 
from  the  bank  than  the  law  allows." 

"Why,  of  course,"  the  girl  put  in, 
as  if  even  a  hint  of  anything  else  was 
an  absurdity,  if  not  an  insult.  She 
had  been  trying,  without  success,  to 
follow  the  conversation  understand- 
ingly,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  to  say 
something.  Her  father  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  interruption,  but  Cottrell 
gave  her  a  grateful  smile. 

"Do  the  directors  understand  the 
situation?"  asked  Quan. 
No. " 

You  should  put  it  up  to  them." 
They'll  put  it  back  to  me,"  re- 
torted Cottrell.  "I  talked  with  two 
of  them  this  afternoon,  and  they 
rely  on  me;  I  talked  with  the  presi- 
dent, and  he  relies  on  me.  It 's  my 
bank;  I  *ve  managed  it  and  made  it, 
and  I  've  got  to  decide.  Not  one  of 
them  is  a  practical  banker;  not  one 
of  them  really  understands;  not  one 
has  ever  had  to  do  anything  but 
look  wise  and  approve  my  reports 
and  suggestions.  I  *ve  called  a  meet- 
ing for  to-morrow  before  the  bank 
opens,  but  the  decision  is  up  to  me." 

A  glimmering  thought  of  the  $9000 
of  his  own  money  that  was  in  the  bank 
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flickered  through  Quan's  mind.  If 
the  bank  remained  open  another  day 
he  could  withdraw  it;  otherwise  it 
would  have  to  take  its  chances  with 
the  other  deposits.  He  could  ill 
afford  to  lose  that  money,  but 

"Close  up!"  he  said  with  decision. 

"Oh,  Daddy!"  cried  the  girl  with 
almost  a  sob. 

** Think  what  it  means!"  pleaded 
Cottrell.  "There  will  be  a  loss  to 
everybody  that  may  be  unnecessary. 
With  fair  luck  I  can  pull  through ;  if 
people  don't  get  frightened — ^if  noth- 
ing leaks  out — I  've  got  a  chance. 
Think  what  it  means  to  me — and 
Susie." 

"I  am  thinking  of  that,"  said  Quan 
judicially.  "According  to  your  own 
statement  the  bank  is  insolvent  this 
minute ;  the  books  will  show  it.  You 
might  be  able  to  pull  through,  but 
the  chances  are  you  could  not " 

"The  chances  are  I  could." 

"You  have  no  right  to  risk  it." 

"Risk  what?  the  $450,000  already 
in  my  keeping?  or  the  trifling  sum 
that  will  be  deposited  in  the  next 
few  days?  A  failure  would  tie  up 
all  of  that  money  and  lose  much  of  it. 
I  think  I  caiTL  save  it  all.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  I  must  n't  try?  If  I 
fail  to  save  the  bank,  the  actual  loss 
will  be  no  greater  than  it  would  be 
if  I  closed  iip  to-morrow  morning — 
perhaps  less.  A  little  would  be  added 
to  the  sum  in  jeopardy,  but  that 's 
all.  Must  I  abandon  that  $450,000 
trust  to  protect  a  few  thousands?  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Quan,  I  don't  want  the 
additional  deposits;  if  I  could  refuse 
them  without  closing  the  bank,  I  'd 
do  it — I  'd  fight  it  out  with  what 
there  is — ^but  it  can't  be  done;  I  *ve 
got  to  choose  between  the  interests  of 
the  $450,000  already  in  my  keeping 
and  the  paltry  sum  that  I  shall  have 
to  accept  for  deposit  to  keep  the 
trouble  secret,  and  one  choice — ^the 
fair,  the  right  choice  in  this  case — 
means  additional  risk  for  me.  No 
man  can  say  that  my  bank  must  fail 
on  the  present  showing — I  don't 
think  it  .need  fail — ^but  I  *ve  got  to 
make  it  fail  now,  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences if  it  fails  later." 
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Quan  considered  this  passionate 
protest  thoughtfully  and  discovered 
a  new  point  of  view. 

**What  *s  the  exact  situation?"  he 
asked. 

Cottrell  went  over  it  briefly,  while 
the  girl,  pale  and  nervous,  listened 
eagerly  to  details  that  she  could  not 
understand.  In  effect,  the  bank  had 
some  bad  loans  and  some  uncertain 
and  temporarily  unmarketable  securi- 
ties. How  much  loss  there  would  be 
on  these  no  man  could  say.  Much  of  it 
might  be  secured  in  time ;  if  not,  the  av- 
erage profit-showing  indicated  that  it 
cotdd  be  charged  off  within  a  reason- 
able period.  But  the  bank  cleariy 
could  not  meet  its  obligations  at  that 
moment:  a  whisper,  a  breath  might 
wreck  it.  The  situation  was  perilous 
but  not  hopeless,  although  it  looked 
much  worse  to  Quan  than  Cottrell's 
deep  personal  interest  would  permit* 
it  to  look  to  him.  A  receivership — 
always  costly — would  mean  a  heavy 
loss  on  the  questionable  items,  es- 
pecially at  this  time;  without  a  re- 
ceivership the  $450,000  of  capital  and 
deposits  might  be  saved  intact.  But 
there  was  the  risk. 

Quan  left  his  chair  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  followed  by  the 
anxious  eyes  of  Cottrell  and  the  girl. 

**You  must  see  him  through, 
Daddy,"  whispered  the  girl. 

Quan  heard,  but  he  gave  no  sign  of 
hearing.  He  was  not  a  rich  man,  and 
the  $9000  now  in  the  bank  repre- 
sented all  of  his  ready  cash. 

**You  are  insolvent,"  he  said  at 
last.  "The  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to 
close  the  doors." 

The  girl  gave  a  little  cry  and  buried 
her  head  in  a  sofa-cushion. 

"What  would  you  do?"  asked 
Cottrell. 

Quan,  who  had  paused  when  he 
spoke,  resiuned  his  deliberate  walk  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"Are  $450,000,  a  bank,  a  man  and 
a  girl  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  a  few 
thousands  from  risk?"  Cottrell  per- 
sisted tensely.  "Is  the  bank  nothing ? 
Must  I  ruin  myself  and  throw  away 
the  money  already  in  my  keeping  for 
the  sake  of  a  comparative  trifle  that 


I  don't  want  but  can't  refuse  without 
disaster?    What  would  you  do?" 

Quan  continued  his  walk  in  silence 
for  a  minute  or  two ;  then  he  stopped 
suddenly  in  front  of  Cottrell. 

"No  man  can  decide  for  another 
in  a  matter  of  such  deep  personal 
significance,"  he  said.  "I  have  told 
you  the  safe  course  to  take,  but  it  is 
for  you  to  decide  whether  it  is  the 
proper  one." 

"Oh,  Daddy,  help  him!"  pleaded 
the  girl,  looking  up  tearfully. 

Quan  gave  her  a  quick  look  an.d 
turned  again  to  Cottrell. 

"Of  course  I  shall  treat  this  as 
confidential,"  he  informed  him. 

"Of  course,"  said  Cottrell,  failing  to 
grasp  the  entire  significance  of  this. 

"Being  confidential,"  Quan  added, 
"I  shall  base  no  action  upon  it  in  the 
matter  of  my  own  money." 

Then  Cottrell  understood:  Quan 
would  not  withdraw  his  deposit,  and 
that  was  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
But,  somehow,  Cottrell  felt  that  this 
put  him  in  the  position  of  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  older  man. 

"Oh,"  he  said  quickly,  "I  release 
you  from  any  implied  obligation  as 
to  that." 

Quan  resumed  his  walk,  frowning 
as  he  considered  the  details  of  the 
situation.  He  could  practically  force 
the  closing  of  the  bank  by  merely 
threatening  to  withdraw  his  money 
if  it  remained  open;  he  might  even 
save  his  own  money  and  still  close 
the  bank,  if  Cottrell  decided  to  open 
in  the  morning,  by  acting  on  this 
release  then  without  previous  notice. 
It  was  easy  to  justify  this,  too,  on  the 
ground  that  it  insured  the  personal 
safety  of  the  young  man,  whatever 
the  latter*s  inclination  might  be. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  you 
to  run  a  dangerous  risk,"  Quan  said 
at  last,  very  deliberately,  "but  my 
deposit  will  remain  undisturbed  for 
the  present.  You  may  consider  that 
there  is  $9000  in  your  possession  for 
which  there  will  be  no  immediate  call 
and  upon  which  you  will  have  to 
pay  no  interest.  Beyond  that  the 
problem  is  yours." 

Cottrell   did  not  thank  him:  the 
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understanding  was  so  perfect  that 
any  expression  of  gratitude  seemed 
unnecessary  and  out  of  place;  but  he 
fully  understood  all  that  this  meant, 
including  his  own  responsibility. 

**I  shall  decide  before  morning,"  he 
said.  **It  seems  to  me  worth  the 
risk,  but  I  shall  go  over  it  all  many 
times  before  the  directors  meet." 

The  girl  clung  to  him  a  minute,  then 
tearfully  let  him  go. 

"Daddy,"  she  cried,  throwing  her- 
self into  her  father's  arms  when  they 
were  alone,  "oh,  Daddy,  you  're  going 
to  help  him,  are  n't  you?" 

"Little  girl,"  he  replied  gently, 
"I  've  done  all  that  I  can;  he  must 
make  his  own  fight  now." 

Quan  opened  his  mail  absent- 
mindedly  the  next  morning.  His 
thoughts  were  busy  with  the  Holton 
State  Bank:  he  pictured  the  all-night 
mental  struggle  through  which  Cot- 
trell  had  had  to  go ;  he  put  himself  in 
Cottreirs  place,  considering  the  cer- 
tainties and  uncertainties  of  every  pos- 
sible course  of  action;  he  reflected  on 
his  own  interest  through  his  daughter; 
he  speculated  as  to  the  result. 

Would  the  bank  open  for  business? 

He  felt  quite  sure  that  it  would,  and 
he  was  not  at  all  certain  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  taken  such  action 
in  the  matter  of  his  own  deposit  as 
would  have  prevented  it.  There 
were  risks  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  take;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  money  already  involved  was  en- 
titled to  as  much  consideration  as  the 
little  that  would  follow  it.  The.situa- 
tion  was  exceptional  in  some  details. 

A  bank  draft  dropped  out  of  a 
letter  he  was  opening,  and  it  was 
large  enough  to  shut  off  the  considera- 
tion of  outside  matters  abruptly. 
The  accompanying  letter  explained 
that  a  certain  old  mining  deal,  that 
had  cost  him  considerable  money  since 
he  first  became  involved  in  it  some 
years  before,  had  been  closed  up.  He 
was  not  getting  back  the  total  of  his 
investment,  spread  over  many  years, 
but  his  partner  in  the  venture  assured 
him  that  they  were  lucky  to  come  out 
with  so  small  a  loss. 


He  pushed  the  rest  of  the  mail 
aside  and  picked  up  the  draft.  There 
was  money  ready  to  his  hand — sl 
large  sum.  Cottrell's  problem  be- 
came merely  incidental  to  his  own: 
they  were  allied,  but  he  had  one  to 
settle  for  himself.  His  personal  ac- 
count was  in  Cottrell's  bank ;  Cottrell's 
bank  was  shaky,  to  say  the  least ;  Cot- 
trell's bank  already  had  $9000  of  his 
money;  should  he  risk  any  more? 
Had  he  a  right  to  risk  any  more?  In 
justice  to  his  family,  ought  he  not  to 
use  this  check  to  reopen  his  account 
with  the  Holton  National  Bank — ^an 
account  that  he  had  closed  up  when  he 
went  over  to  the  state  bank? 

But  that  consideration  of  family — 
the  very  thing  that  should  speak  for 
conservatism — ^brought  up  the  pitiful 
face  and  plea  of  his  daughter. 
"You'll  help  him,  Daddy,  won't 
you?"  And,  unless  matters  were 
much  worse  than  represented,  this 
ought  to  pull  him  through. 

"Devil  take  it!"  muttered  Quan, 
angry  with  himself,  "I  ought  not  to 
do  it,  but  of  course  I  will." 

His  watch  told  him  that  it  was 
ten  o'clock,  so  the  bank  was  just 
opening.  However,  there  was  no 
hurry  about  the  deposit,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  mail.  Having  settled  the 
question,  he  dismissed  it  temporarily 
from  his  mind. 

A  little  later,  as  he  was  finishing  the 
dictation  of  his  correspondence,  his 
cashier  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"There  's  a  run  on  the  State  Bank, 
Mr.  Quan,"  he  said ; "  I  thought  you  'd 
like  to  know." 

"A  run  on  the  State  Bank!"  re- 
peated Quan  slowly. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  the 
trouble  is,  but  a  run  started  as  soon  as 
it  opened  this  morning.  Very  likely 
it 's  just  a  foolish  scare." 

"Very  likely,"  returned  Quan.  *' I 
don't  think  I  shall  disturb  myself 
about  it."  But  somehow  the  words 
did  not  ring  true,  and  his  face  ex- 
pressed a  different  view.  "They  are 
paying  off,  of  course,"  he  suggested. 

"Oh,  of  course." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Quan, 
quite  unmindful  of  what  he  was  say- 
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ing.  And  then,  as  the  cashier  was 
about  to  retire,  **By  the  way,  Briggs, 
you  must  have  some  of  those  old 
National  Bank  deposit  slips  out  there, 
left  over  from  the  days  when  I  did 
business  with  them." 

**Yes,  sir." 

"Bring  me  some." 

It  was  not  necessary  to  hit  Briggs 
with  a  club  in  order  to  get  an  idea 
into  his  head.  If  you  had  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  State  Bank  situation 
any  time  after  that,  he  would  have  told 
you  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  it 
was  in  a  very  bad  way.  But  he 
brought  the  deposit  slips  without 
comment.  Quan  filled  one  out.  He 
hesitated  a  little  over  it,  but  he  filled 
it  out.     Then  the  telephone  bell  rang. 

**  I  *m  coming  to  the  office,  Daddy," 
was  the  message  that  came  to  him  in 
quavering  tones. 

**  You  *d  better  stay  where  you  are, 
little  girl,"  he  advised  gently. 

**  I  'm  coming  to  the  office.  Daddy," 
she  repeated.  "I've  sent  for  a 
carriage.  Oh,  Daddy — "  It  ended 
with  a  sob. 

He  scowled  at  the  National  Bank 
deposit  slip  and  the  draft,  lying  on 
the  desk  before  him.  Then  he  tore 
up  the  slip,  and  a  moment  later  he 
made  out  a  new  one. 

"He  hasn  *t  a  chance,"  he  said  to 
himself,  apologetically.  "  He  's  gone, 
and  keeping  open  only  makes  it  worse 
— ^for  him." 

The  picture  that  this  brought  up 
was  painful,  harrowing;  but  he  put 
draft  and  slip  in  his  pocket  and  went 
out  to  wait  for  his  daughter  on  the 
sidewalk. 

When  she  arrived  he  quickly  took 
a  seat  beside  her  and  instructed  the 
driver  to  proceed  to  the  Holton 
National  Bank. 

"Oh,  Daddy,"  she  cried  hysteri- 
cally, "we  must  save  him.  I  tele- 
phoned him  that  we  would  when  I 
heard  what  was  happening." 

"Why,  little  girl " 

"Oh,  we  must,  Daddy!"  she 
pleaded.  "Think  what  it  means  to 
him — and  to  me.  Somebody  said  it 
might  send  him  to  jail,"  she  added  in 
almost  a  whisper. 
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"  If  he  tries  to  keep  open — 

"  He  is  trying ;  I  told  him  to."  Her 
little  head  went  down  on  her  father's 
shoulder,  and  she  began  to  sob  con- 
vulsively. "I — I  know  you  can  save 
him,  Daddy,  you  're  so  wise  and  good 
and  strong,  and — Where  are  we  going 
now,  Daddy?" 

"To  the  National  Bank." 

"  Oh ! "  The  clouds  seemed  to  clear 
suddenly,  and  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  new  hope.  "To  get  some 
money  for  him?" 

Quan  hesitated,  but  only  a  moment. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "to  get  some  money 
for  him." 

A  large  crowd  was  in  and  around 
the  Holton  State  Bank.  A  few 
there  were  who  had  the  confidence  to 
make  deposits,  but  the  great  majority 
were  withdrawing  their  money.  With- 
in the  bank  Cottrell  was  directing 
affairs,  outwardly  confident  but  in- 
wardly despairing.  The  day  had 
opened  with  good  news:  certain  of  the 
bad  paper  promised  to  be  good,  the 
prospects  of  a  manufacturing  venture 
to  which  advances  had  been  made 
having  become  unexpectedly  bright. 
But  there  was  no  immediate  help 
in  that,  and,  somehow,  a  rumor  of 
trouble  had  got  abroad. 

"With  a  little  time,"  groaned 
Cottrell,  "we  could  pull  out  safely, 
but  they  are  giving  us  no  time." 

Nevertheless,  he  paid  and  paid  and 
paid,  with  outward  cheerfulness 
and  confidence,  hoping  that  this  ap- 
parent readiness  would  stay  the  run. 

Then  there  came  to  the  front  en- 
trance to  the  bank  a  carriage  con- 
taining a  man  and  a  girl  and  many 
sacks  and  packages. 

"Officer,"  called  Quan  from  the 
carriage  to  one  of  the  policemen 
keeping  the  crowd  in  order,  "clear  a 
path  there!  I  want  to  take  some 
money  into  the  bank." 

Money!  Those  who  heard  surged 
about  the  carriage,  but  the  policemen 
sprang  forward  and  drove  them  back. 

"Clear  a  path!"  ordered  Quan 
sharply,  "and  give  me  a  guard!  I 
want  to  make  a  deposit." 

There  was  a  struggle,  but  a  path 
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was  cleared.  The  turmoil  occasioned 
by  this  served  to  direct  the  attention 
of  others  to  what  was  going  on,  and, 
for  a  moment,  the  interest  of  all  ex- 
cept those  nearest  the  paying-teller's 
window  and  actually  within  the  bank 
centred  on  the  carriage. 

Out  of  it  stepped  a  girl — ^the  proud- 
est girl  that  ever  emerged  from  any 
carriage!  She  had  been  crying,  but 
she  was  now  radiant  in  the  thought 
that  she — ^little,  helpless,  unsophisti- 
cated she — ^was  the  chosen  messenger 
of  hope  and  relief.  In  her  arms  she 
carried  gold  in  bags  to  the  limit  of  her 
strength,  which  was  not  great.  It 
was  better  so,  for  this  would  require 
more  trips  and  give  a  larger  idea  of  the 
total.  Quan  did  not  overlook  even 
the  little  points  when  he  put  his  mind 
to  a  problem,  and  he  remained  on 
guard  in  the  carriage. 

With  a  policeman  on  either  side,  the 
girl  took  her  burden  of  gold  to  the 
receiving-teller's  window. 

'*  What 's  this?"  asked  the  teller. 

**A  deposit  by  Peter  Quan,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  speaking  out  bravely 
that  all  might  hear.  She  had  been 
coached  by  her  father  as  they  brought 
the  money  from  the  National  Bank. 
How  much?'*  asked  the  teller. 
I  *11  make  out  a  deposit  slip  as  soon 
as  I  get  it  all  in,"  answered  the  girl. 

The  teller  was  wise:  he  opened  a 
bag  and  let  the  coins  jingle  on  the 
counter.  The  ring  of  gold  has  a  very 
reassuring  sound. 

Back  and  forth  the  girl  went  with 
her  police  escort,  sometimes  carrying 
packages  of  bank-notes  and  sometimes 
bags  of  coin.  Some  of  the  coin  was 
silver,  and  some  of  the  bank-notes 
were  not  of  very  large  denomination, 
but  the  crowd  did  not  know  that,  and, 
even  so,  the  deposit  was  a  very  large 
one.  No  such  sum  of  actual  cash 
ever  had  passed  under  the  eyes  of  any 
man  present. 

The  movement  at  the  paying-teller's 
window  began  to  drag:  men  who  had 
fought  for  a  place  in  line  seemed  to 
hesitate  when  they  reached  the  goal 
they  had  so  eagerly  sought.  Their 
eyes  strayed  to  the  growing  piles  of 
cash,  stacked  plainly  in  sight,  behind 
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the  receiving-teller's  grating.  One 
man  dropped  out  of  line  with  the 
remark,  ** What's  good  enough  for 
Pete  Quan  is  good  enough  for  me." 
Another,  pushing  his  check  through 
to  the  paying-teller,  suddenly  changed 
his  mind.  **Give  that  back,"  he  said 
sheepishly;  '*I  guess  I  don't  need  any 
money  to-day."  The  man  behind 
him,  being  thus  brought  to  the  win- 
dow, passed  on  without  a  word;  the 
next  took  his  money  apologetically; 
the  fourth  tore  up  his  check  ostenta- 
tiously and  started  for  the  door;  sev- 
eral, farther  back  in  the  line,  dropped 
out  and  watched  the  girl  with  a  pre- 
tence of  mere  idle  curiosity ;  a  new  arri- 
val excitedly  asked  about  the  rumors. 

The  man  to  whom  the  inquiry  was 
put,  having  himself  retired  from  the 
line  only  a  few  minutes  before,  yawned 
wearily. 

'*0h,  some  blithering  idiot  started 
the  report  that  the  bank  was  in 
trouble,"  he  answered. 

**  Is  it? "  asked  the  new  arrival. 

"It's  got  the  Bank  of  England 
beat  to  a  frazzle,"  was  the  reply; 
**it  could  pay  off  the  national  debt." 

The  run  was  broken;  only  three 
men  remained  in  front  of  the  pajdng- 
teller's  window,  and  they  were  at 
some  pains  to  explain  that  they  were 
only  drawing  a  little  for  their  immed- 
iate needs. 

The  girl  sprang  lightly  and  happily 
into  the  carriage  after  her  last  trip. 
Cottrell  had  met  her  at  the  window, 
and  his  eyes  had  told  her  what  he 
could  not  put  into  words,  but  he  had 
been  able  to  assure  her  that,  with 
this  respite  and  the  reassuring  news 
from  certain  of  the  doubtful  risks, 
the  bank  was  wholly  safe.  His 
voice  trembled  a  little  when  he  said  it, 
and  there  was  a  suspicious  moisture 
in  his  eyes.  A  man  does  not  escape 
so  great  a  peril  without  Showing 
some  emotion,  especially  when  it  is 
his  sweetheart  who  comes  to  his 
rescue. 

So  she  was  quite  happy — so  very, 
very  happy,  after  this  period  of  mental 
stress,  that  she  snuggled  up  to  her 
father,  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  fainted. 
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T  has  been  some- 
what the  fashion 
to  praise  the  style 
of  one  of  our  hap- 
piest writers  of  fic- 
tion and  of  travel, 
at  the  expense  of 
his  matter,  inven- 
tion and  ability  in  the  deeper 
soundings  of  that  which  has  been 
characterized  as  ''criticism  of  life.** 
Once  again  should  the  famous  dictum 
of  a  great  critic  be  pressed  into  serv- 
ice: "Style — it  is  the  man";  for  that 
dictum  will  never  be  found  more 
applicable  than  in  the  case  of  him 
whose  work,  in  all  its  excellence  and 
versatility,  is  under  contemplation  at 
the  present  moment.  **Mr.  Howells 
has  a  way  of  saying  things  that  is 
perfectly  unapproachable,'*  averred 
a  devoted  reader  of  our  author. 
"And  is  not  this,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
"because  of  Mr.  Howells's  way  of  see- 
ing things  ?" 

And  what  is  Mr.  Howells 's  way  of 
seeing  things?  may  be  asked.  Let  us 
not  stop  to  say  that  it  is  analogical, 
synthetic — '  *  veridical, ' ' — but  hasten 
after  him,  for  all  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion; picking  him  up  at  the  happy 
moment  of  the  "Landing  of  a  Pil- 
grim at  Plymouth"  (see  "Certain 
DeUghtful  English  Towns").  Mr. 
Howells  is  just  asking  his  fortunate 
fellow  traveller — ^the  "gentle  reader," 
— "Why,  r  wonder,  do  we  feel  such 
a  pleasure  in  finding  different  things 
alike?**  And  he  immediately  adds, 
in  whimsical  deprecation,  "It  is  rath- 
er stupid,  but  we  are  always  trying 
to  do  it.*'  Now,  to  our  mind, 
this    taking     "pleasure     in     finding 


different  things  alike,"  is  the  -very 
keynote  of  Mr.  Howells's  captivating 
charm.  If  no  more,  it  makes  him 
the  most  delightful,  as  well  as  the 
most  instructive,  of  those  who  "per- 
sonally conduct "  in  the  passive  travel 
of  the  printed  page.  We  have  not  ex- 
perienced that  the  majority  of  those 
who  record  their  travels  find  differ- 
ent things  alike;  or,  if  they  do,  that 
they  realize  any  distinct  pleasure  in 
such  finding.  It  is  not  the  "touch 
akin"  for  which  they  seek.  On  the 
contrary,  in  invading  the  new  place, 
they  are  almost  wholly  occupied  in 
stowing  away  souvenirs  of  its  total 
unlikeness  to  every  other  place  they 
have  visited.  They  mistake  local 
color,  local  custom,  and  other  partic- 
ulars salient  to  the  objective  eye  and 
ear,  for  radical  human  difference.  In 
the  tenderly  filial  chapter  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  Mr.  Howells  has  a 
way,  unmatched  elsewhere,  of  bring- 
ing England  home  to  us,  by  his  im- 
mediate discovery  of  the  likeness  to 
things  at  home.  Even  if  we  wince 
a  little  at  his  discovery,  sometimes, 
we  nevertheless  feel  its  truth;  as 
when,  descending  from  the  tram,  in 
Plymouth,  he  comments  upon  the 
"hard-mouthed,  red-cheeked,  black- 
eyed  young  woman,  whom  one  sees 
everywhere,  and  in  whose  English 
version  I  saw  so  many  an  American 
original  that  I  was  humbled  with  the 
doubt  whether  she  might  not  have 
come  out  of  the  Mayflower.**  Mr. 
Howells  has  a  certain  joy,  which  he 
imparts  to  the  reader,  too,  at  finding 
out  that  Folkestone  is  but  another 
Atlantic  City!  This  kind  of  joy  al- 
most achieves  ecstasy  when,  listening 
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to  the  calls  of  the  porter  on  the  Kent- 
ish railway,  he  hears  the  **same  nasal 
accent*'  that  used  to  announce  his 
arrival,  by  the  Fitchburg  railroad, 
at  '*n*  Athol,  and  n'  Orange,  Massa- 
chusetts." Accordingly  he  wants  to 
know  whether  the  Kentish  porter  may 
not,  after  all,  have  been  but  a  **  belated 
Yankee  ancestor.  ...  Is  there,  then, 
nothing  American,  nothing  English, 
and  are  we  really  all  one?*' 

But  Mr.  Howells's  interest  in  "find- 
ing different  things  alike"  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  the  keen- 
est observer,  as  well  as  the  raciest 
describer,  of  all  the  shadings  in  un- 
likeness,  both  where  the  unlikeness  is 
radical  and  where  it  is  merely  super- 
ficial. For  instance,  he  remarks  that, 
whereas  the  inquiring  traveller  in 
England,  desiring  directions,  will  al- 
ways be  answered  by  the  native 
** civilly  and  fully,"  our  Americans, 
in  setting  the  stranger  right  upon  his 
way  through  their  beloved  precincts, 
often  do  so  with  a  certain  "friendly 
irony"  in  speech  and  manner.  In 
that  mellowest  of  all  of  Mr.  Howells's 
works  of  fiction,  "Indian  Summer," 
we  suspect  that  it  is  his  own  convic- 
tion as  to  the  national  temperament 
which  he  cleverly  puts  into  the  inouth 
of  the  very  clever  French  lady,  when 
the  latter  observes  that  in  conversa- 
tion Americans  must  always  strike 
the  "key  of  personsdity" — ^always 
"relate  everything  to  themselves  or 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  talking." 
But  to  return.  When  we  were  in 
in  England,  not  long  ago,  it  was  our 
privilege  to  meet  the  author  of  "Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd."  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  great  novelist 
took  but  a  languid  interest  in  our 
long-gathering  enthusiasm  over  his 
magical  landscape  effects.  But  his 
slumbering  interest  woke  up  with  a 
start  at  our  mention  of  visiting  a 
certain  heath,  where  we  had  indulged 
in  memories  of  Gabriel  Oak  and  his 
shepherdings  under  the  wide,  starlit 
heavens  (his  real  chronometer,  de- 
spite the  ancestral  watch  which  the 
worthy  yeoman  always  carried). 
Ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
the  description    of    one    of    those 
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heaths  will  answer  for  all  the  others. 
But  do  you  know,  the  South-Eastem 
[or  was  it,  perhaps,  the  South- West- 
em?]  Railway  has  just  embodied  into 
its  guide-book  several  pages  of  de- 
scription of  that  part  of  the  country, 
taken  from  my  novels.?  And"  (with 
a  sigh  of  complete  satisfaction),**! 
have  just  had  the  proofs  from  them." 
Now,  we  are  not  advised  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Howells  has  an  ambition 
similar  to  that  of  his  great  British 
compeer — viz.,  to  become  a  more  lu- 
minous Baedeker  to  his  countrymen 
and  to  others  speaking  their  tongue; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  put  him  up 
in  this  respect  in  competition  with 
the  delightful  writer  just  mentioned. 
Where  shall  we  find  more  charming, 
more  realistic  and  at  the  same  time 
more  poetic  landscapes,  village  scenes, 
etc.,  than  those  sketched  for  us  by 
Mr.  Howells?  Take  his  description  of 
the  Venetian  plains,  as  example — the 
passage  beginning  with  "The  green  of 
the  fields  was  all  dashed  with  the 
bloody  red  of  poppies,"  and  closing 
with  that  perfect  pastoral  touch: 
**The  milk-white  oxen  dragging  the 
heavy  carts  turn  up  their  patient 
heads,  with  wide-spreading  horns  and 
mellow  eyes,  at  the  passing  train." 
What  can  better  bring  back  Flor- 
ence on  the  Amo  than  the  following 
hint  in  aquarelle? — "The  poplars  that 
seemed  to  file  across  its  course,  and 
let  their  delicate  tops  melt  into  the 
pallor  of  the  low  horizon."  Yet  this 
is  not  better  than  the  word  wherewith 
he  characterizes  the  low  aerial  eaves 
of  England, — "the  tender  blue  sky, 
thickly  archipelagoed  with  whity- 
brown  clouds."  To  him,  the  Lake  of 
Como  was  "a  narrow  voyage — like 
that  of  a  winding  river — ^like  that  of 
the  Ohio,"  and  such,  to  all  who  know 
the  two  waters,  it  will  always  be, 
henceforward.  You  may  also  go 
well  forewarned  by  our  dear  and  more 
luminous  Baedeker;  for  he  tells  you, 
beforehand,  that  you  will  find  the 
temperature  in  Italian  palaces  al- 
ways a  few  degrees  lower  than  the 
temperature  outside.  Moreover,  that 
in  England  "it  is  chiefly  inclem- 
ent indoors."     Later,   he  will   back 
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up  the  statement  by  the  tale  of  a 
ghost  in  Exeter  who,  after  certain 
midnight  rustlings,  was  at  length 
** frozen  out**  by  this  "inclemency**! 
In  the  personalia  of  travel,  Mr. 
Howells  is  just  as  inevitable  an  ob- 
server and  characterizer.  Who,  be- 
fore him,  has  ever  touched  off  with 
so  true  a  stroke  a  certain  type  of 
the  lower  middle-class  '*  woman  of 
business*'  in  England,  as  has  been 
achieved  by  him,  when  he  speaks 
of  **the  bright,  unintelligent  eyes*' 
of  "the  office-ladies**  at  the  hotel 
in  Plymouth?  And  how  many  and 
agreeable  impressions  of  rurality  and 
child-life  in  England  are  bound  up  in 
that  delicious  phrasing  of  his  about 
a  "little  cottage  girl  who  was  like 
a  verse  of  Wordsworth,"  and  whose 
curtsey,  "so  shy,  so  dear,  dropped 
with  such  a  dip  of  the  suddenly 
weakening  little  knees,"  that  our  own 
dear  sentimental  traveller  would  like 
(so  he  affirms)  to  pick  it  up  and  put 
it  right  then  and  there  into  his  note- 
book for  safe-keeping!  Yes,  unhesi- 
tatingly we  say  Sentimental  Traveller, 
imputing  therewith  to  our  tender- 
hearted American  the  same  charm 
(with  whatever  super-addition  of 
other  qualities)  that  one  may  find  in 
the  peregrinating  pages  of  Sterne. 
We  beg  the  reader  to  turn  to  that 
passage  in  "Malvern  Among  Her 
Hills  "  where  our  traveller  apologizes 
to  the  young  man  in  the  comer  of  the 
railway  carriage  for  the  liberty  taken 
in  drawing  the  curtain  "so  as  to  shade 
his  comely  fresh  face."  Could  Sterne 
himself  have  been  capable  of  a  more 
Stemish  act?— or  would  he  have  in- 
dulged in  more  sweetly  benevolent 
reflections  on  the  little  incident?  It 
is  the  same  brother  of  the  soul  of 
Sterne  who,  in  Shrewsbury,  goes  to 
see,  as  an  act  of  patriotism,  the 
performance  of  "The  B6lle  of  New 
York,"  engaging  therefor  "two  proud 
front  seats.**  When  Mr.  Howells 
visits  "Northampton  and  Washing- 
ton.** he  has  a  quite  delightful  cer- 
tainty of  feeling  that  the  "bad  little 
boys*'  running  alongside  his  carriage 
and  exhorting  the  driver  to  "cut 
be'oind!"  did  but  speak  in  "the  very 


accents,  mellow  and  rounded,  of  our 
ancestral  Washington!*' 

If  Mr.  Howells  chooses  to  moralize 
life,  whether  "as  traveller  or  as  the 
writer  of  fiction  that  lives  before  our 
eyes — ^who,  in  either  field,  has  just 
his  way  of  seeing  and  of  saying  things? 
Hawthorne  never  wearies  of  bringing 
before  us,  poignantly  and  harrow- 
ingly,  the  unsparing  exactions  of 
temperament,  and  of  ideals  acting 
upon  temperament,  which  have  made 
(and  unmade?)  New  England.  His 
younger  brother  in  fiction  has  his 
own  method  of  showing  these  exac- 
tions, even  if  his  purpose  be  not  to 
harrow.  In  that  most  thoughtful 
and  thought- provoking  story,  "In- 
dian Summer,*'  we  have,  in  Colville, 
the  achieved  flaneur,  whose  early  and 
unfortunate  love  affair,  however,  has 
"left  him  in  possession  of  that  treas- 
ure, to  a  man  of  his  temperament,  a 
broken  heart."  But  he  nevertheless 
is  compelled"  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
origin  in  Puritanism  and  to  the  kin- 
dred community  he  has  left  behind 
in  "des  Vaches,"  in  the  lingering  feel- 
ing, among  his  pleasant  idlings,  that 
"an  objectless  life  was  disgraceful  to 
a  man."  And  later,  in  the  complica- 
tion of  the  three-sided  problem  in- 
volving Mrs.  Bowen,  Imogene  and 
himself,  his  heritage  wreaks  itself 
completely  upon  him,  in  his  earliest 
moments  of  self-contemplation.  We 
are  told  that  he  appeared  to  himself 
as  a  "rascal  of  such  recent  origin  that 
he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  classify 
himself,  and  ascertain  the  exact  de- 
gree of  his  turpitude**;  and  that  "the 
task  employed  his  thoughts  all  day.*' 
Although  the  biographer  of  the  err- 
ing but  winsome  Colville  says  this  in 
the  lightsome  way  of  his  biographee, 
no  reader  of  New  England  strain 
could  fail  to  take  the  sermon  home 
just  as  completely  as  though  couched 
in  the  darker,  Dantean  style  of  Haw- 
thorne. When  Mr.  Waters — doing  a 
bit  of  Greek  chorus  to  Colville 's  la- 
ment over  his  own  "cruelly  egotistic 
dream,"  observes,  "Your  assertion  is 
the  hysterical  excess  of  Puritanism 
in  all  times  and  places,*'  we  are  made 
equally  thoughtful;  for  we  are  not 
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unacquainted  with  the  fantastically 
expiatory  measures  of  the  Puritanical 
habit  of  thought.  It  is  the  same 
sage  commentator  on  life,  Mr.  Waters, 
into  whose  mouth  is  put  a  more  gen- 
eralized but  not  less  profound  truth: 
**The  young  suffer  terribly.  But 
they  recover  afterward.  We  don't 
suffer  so  much,  but  we  don't  recover." 

In  passing,  we  note  the  comment 
of  one  of  his  friends,  as  to  Mr. 
Waters's  delight  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  Italy.  "His  satisfaction 
at  having  got  out  of  Haddam  East 
Village  is  perennial."  May  not  the 
tarriance,  from  year  to  year,  of  so 
many  so-called  ''deracitU  Americans" 
be  accounted  for  on  similar  grounds — 
the  escape  from  their  own  particular 
Boeotia  of  a  country  town  at  home? 
Does  not  Mr.  Howells  give  us  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  same  sort, 
with  regard  to  himself,  as  we  fol- 
low his  heart-satisfying  itineraries, 
whether  through  Italy  or  England? 
Has  he  not  confessed  that  he  wan- 
dered about  the  academic  maze  of 
Oxford,  in  the  rain,  **  with  a  soul  dry- 
shod  and  warmed  by  an  inner  efful- 
gence of  joy  in  being  there  at  all"! 
It  is  because  of  such  satisfaction  (we 
dare  to  think)  that  the  kindly  eyes 
of  our  Pilgrim  have  beamed  on  many 
a  tourist  among  his  compatriots  (and 
compatriotesses,  shabby,  middle-aged, 
unengaging),  whom  he  has  watched, 
unknown  to  them,  as  they  pursued 
their  one  opportunity  **as  a  glory 
of  unimagined  chance,  in  which  they 
trod  the  stones  of  Old  Chester  as  if 
they  were  the  golden  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem." 

When  we  go  into  a  more  **  sublim- 
inal" region  of  consciousness  with 
our  inquiry  as  to  what,  pre-eminently, 
constitutes  the  charm  of  Mr.  Howells's 
way  of  saying  things  (which  is  also 
his  way  of  seeing  things),  we  become 
aware  of  an  impression  that  this 
charm  may  be  the  result,  subjectively, 
of  a  certain  costly  mental  chemistry. 
A  subtle  metabolism  has  taken  place. 
A  poet  has  become  a  chronicler, 
whether  of  the  acts  of  men  and  wo- 
men, or  of  the  places  in  which  they 
have  lived,  historic  landscapes    and 


societies  revivified,  or  of  the  spots 
in  which  they  still  live;  or  of  the  inci- 
dents of  a  journey;  or  of  a  village 
where  a  night's  halt  has  been  made, 
with  something  of  unforgettable  in- 
scribed to  its  simple  memory!  So 
many  radii  can  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Howells's  view-point  that  clearly 
indicate  him  the  poet  bom, — that 
shimmer  (like  the  sunlit  threads  of  gos- 
samer in  some  late-autumn  field  of  his 
own  West),  and  show,  ever  and  anon, 
the  darted  iridescence  of  the  poet's 
fancy.  He  has  the  poet's  unconscious 
trick,  out  of  a  world  of  universals  and 
of  unimpersonals,  suddenly  to  descend 
into  the  world  of  the  individualized 
and  warmly  human.  The  English 
child  ** selling  permits"  to  visit  a 
chapel  of  the  neighborhood  has  for 
him,  on  the  moment's  seeing,  **  that 
sunny  hair  which  has  always  had  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  other  sunni- 
ness  in  that  dim  clime."  A  little 
stroke,  but  it  is  done  as  a  poet 
does  such  things — and  lo!  infinite 
riches  of  ancestral  association  are 
crowded  into  a  little  room.  It  is  the 
poet  in  our  traveller — nought  else — 
that  at  Herculaneum  bears  well  all 
he  sees  there  of  cruel  memorabilia, 
but  will  not  bear  seeing  the  cruelty 
of  this  summer's  unremembering  flow- 
ers gaily  overflowing  the  vestiges  of 
tragic  scath  in  antiquity!  And  it  is 
the  poet  who,  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
musing  upon  the  **  civic  edifice," 
actual  and  ideal,  built  by  the  Eng- 
lish, can  look  up  suddenly,  and  see 
**  something  in  the  passing  regard  of 
the  choir-boys  less  suggestive  of 
young-eyed  cherubim  than  of  evil 
provisionally  repressed."  We  may 
be  pardoned  our  feeling,  at  many  a 
beautiful  moment  of  rapport,  that 
here — here  again, — have  we  found 
Pegasus,  not,  indeed,  harnessed  to  a 
dray,  but  still  doing  service  as  a  gal- 
lant roadster  harnessed  to  the  tri- 
umphal car  of  Fiction,  or,  it  may  be, 
to  the  dashing  tally-ho  of  Travel. 
We  know  him  for  Pegasus,  all  the 
same.  And  we  know  Mr.  Howells  for 
the  same  lyrist  (now  in  disguise)  as 
when,  long  since,  he  said  for  us  all — 
and  once  for  all — 
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We  have  not  many  ways  with  pain: 
We  weep  weak  tears,  or  else  we  laugh. 
The  same,  too.  who  immortalized  for 
us  "The  Long  Days,"  with  their  fa- 
miliar yet  mystical  closes,  when 

Late  the  sweet  robin-haunted  dusk  delays. 
Mr.  Howells's  many-sidedness  will 
not  let  us  quite  pass  by,  however 
space  should  press,  his  admirable 
faculty  as  critic.  Let  us  speak  but 
of  his  introductory  essay  to  the 
autobiography  of  Alfieri.  "Alfieri," 
he  declares,  "idealizes  passions  and 
Shakespeare  idealizes  men.  If  art  is 
a  pure  essence  separable  from  the  life 
we  know,  and  enjoyable  in  and  for  it- 


self, we  must  allow  to  Alfieri  the  more 
artistic  expression.  ,  .  .  When  I  see 
how  much  he  achieves  with  sparing 
phrase,  his  sparsely  populated  scene, 
his  narrow  plot  and  angular  design, 
.  .  ,  I  am  seized  with  a  dismaying 
doubt  of  the  Romantic  principle 
that  it  is,  after  all,  barbarous,  clumsy, 
rudely  profuse,  uncouth.  Then  the 
Classic  alone  appears  elegant  and  true 
— till  I  read  Shakespeare  again;  or 
till  I  turn  to  Nature." 

We  are  always  wondering  why 
some  world-chair  of  Literature  has 
not  pressed  Mr.  Howells,  willing  or 
unwilling,  into  its  occupation.  But 
perhaps  this  impends. 
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was    not   a 

the   matter 
Polly— and 
jerything  was 
latter.      She 
merry,  win- 
and    pretty 
atterly  ador- 
able,— but    Polly   would    not    be 
mated!    And  that  was  just  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it. 

It  seems  rather  far-fetched  at  snap 
judgment  to  hold  Boston  accountable 
for  Polly's  reluctance  to  pioneer  in 
the  homeroaking  enterprise.  For 
granolithic,  energetic  Boston  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  swamps  and  sand-hills 
of  comfortable  Leabury.  wedged  se- 
curely into  the  southeastern  comer 
of  North  Carolina.  But  it 's  just  as 
well  to  look  the  situation  square  in 
the  face  and  lay  the  blame  where  it 
belongs. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  more  definite 

to  explain  that  to  Polly  Boston  meant 
Aunt  Keziah  who  lived  in  solitary 
grandeur  on  Beacon  Street,  to  whom 
she  was  encouraged  and  even  coerced 
into  paying  periodic  visits. 

"And  it 's  simply  awful,"  wailed 
Polly  in  a  letter  to  her  father  when 
she  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  spend 
her  eighteenth  birthday  in  the  North. 
"Aunt  Keziah  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
relative  you  can  take  liberties  with. 
I  can't  imagine  what  would  happen  if 
I  should  say.  for  instance,  'Auntie 
dear,' — why  I  'd  every  bit  as  soon 
speak  of  the  Apostle  James  as  '  Saint 
Jimmy.' 

"And  she  expects  me  to  kfurw 
things, — tiresome,  examination -ques- 
tion kinds  of  things.  And  pins  me 
down  to  the  year  when  a  thing  hap- 
pened, and  we  had  a  wordy  quarrel 
the  other  day  because  I  told  her  I  had 
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been  trying  all  my  life  to  forget  when 
Columbus  discovered  America  and 
why  we  fought  the  Revolution  and 
things  like  that,  so  I  could  get  room 
in  my  mind  to  walk  around. 

**Up  here  people  pride  themselves 
on  the  amount  of  work  they  can  do; 
down  in  Leabury  they  pride  them- 
selves on  the  amount  they  can  shirk! 
Work  is  not  very  popular  in  Leabury, 
I  am  thankful  to  say. 

**I  want  to  come  home,  home, 
HOME, — to  the  friendly,  smiling  sum- 
mer South,  where  you  don  *t  live 
in  an  impertinent  kind  of  a  hurry; 
where  you  know  the  people  you  meet 
on  the  street;  and  where  you  can  get 
fat  lightwood  to  kindle  your  fire: 
for  any  land  that  does  n*t  grow  the 
long-leafed  pine  has  a  mighty  limited 
flora. 

"And  I  want  to  see  a  big  old  white 
sand-hill  and  hear  the  lullaby  of  buggy 
wheels  upon  its  soft  and  yielding  sur- 
face. And  I  want  to  see  a  mule,  a 
stubborn,  homely  mule, — and  our 
slovenly,  fat  cook  with  a  snuff-box 
sticking  out  of  her  apron  pocket,  and 
the  dirty  old  trash  man  with  his  ox 
team,  and  the  little  colored  boy  who 
brings  the  wash  home  Saturday  night 
in  his  goat  cart.  I  want  to  come  home 
where  people  think  it  *s  all  right  to 
believe  in  miracles, — even  Jonah  and 
the  Whcde, — and  where  nobody  minds 
if  your  only  acquaintance  with  a 
college  is  the  Commencement  Dances. 

"I  want  to  come  home  where  you 
can  go  anywhere  with  a  car-fare  in 
your  card  case  and  feel  as  completely 
outfitted  as  though  you  had  a  ticket 
to  Alaska." 

Well,  when  you  feel  like  that, 
you  are  homesick,  and  might  as  well 
buy  5.  ticket  to  the  place  where  you 
would  be,  even  though  the  paper  it  is 
printed  on  has  to  be  as  long  as  the 
tail  of  a  comet  and  reads:  "Garden  of 
Eden  to  Sahara." 

At  twenty-three,  Polly  had  had  five 
years  to  get  over  her  last  homesick- 
ness— ^and  five  years  is  long  enough  to 
get  over  anything.  But  the  memory 
of  cold  bread  and  dandelion  salad,  to 
say  nothing  of  industry  as  a  con- 
tinuous performance,  had  settled  her 


as  securely  in  her  lazy  home  as  the 
giant  magnolia  in  the  back  yard! 

She  would  n't  leave  it  to  go  visiting, 
or  to  go  travelling,  or  to  mate  ;  and 
although  she  was  in  for  picnicking  or 
marooning  or  serenading  or  any  mad 
and  collective  prank  you  could  men- 
tion, when  the  game  was  two  by  two 
she  demurred. 

A  considerable  number  of  people 
did  not  approve  of  Polly's  gregarious 
ideas  in  the  least,  and  the  Doctor  ob- 
jected strenuously;  so  very  strenu- 
ously, in  fact,  that  Polly  turned  on 
him  one  day  in  a  fit  of  petulance  and 
asked  him  "Well,  what  is  it  to  you? " 
And  so  he  used  to  go  to  see  her  after 
that  and  talk  by  the  hour  about  the 
benefits  of  a  man  and  woman  partner- 
ship; and  Polly  listened  half-way — 
never  altogether,  you  see, — "be- 
cause," she  whispered  to  her  pillow 
one  night  after  a  lengthy  dissertation 
on  the  nonsense  of  being  homesick  in 
your  own  home,  "  he  's  got  a  mighty 
persuading  voice,  and  it 's  just 
as  well  not  to  get  too  interested  in 
what  he  says.  If  you  let  yourself 
GO,"  gasped  Polly  with  a  catch  in  her 
breath  at  the  very  thought,  "you 
might  find  yourself  agreeing  with  him, 
and  first  thing  you  knew  you  would  be 
stolen  from  your  daffodil  garden  and 
fig  bush,  and  the  friendly,  pleasant 
feeling  of  your  wool  comfort  with  the 
lanterns  all  over  it!" 

Why  you  would  have  thought  Polly 
expected  her  husband  to  treat  her  like 
a  Chinese  famine.  But  when  you 
have  felt  for  days  and  days,  as 
though  you  would  like  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees  and  kiss  the  ground 
strewn  with  pink  cr^pe  myrtle  blos- 
soms, and  shiny  magnolia  leaves,  you 
just  can't  make  up  your  mind  to  go 
off  with  somebody  who  's  not  kin  to 
you  and  who  might  scold  you  if  you 
went  shopping  and  spent  a  five-dollar 
bill  and  could  n't  remember  buying 
anything  but  five  cents'  worth  of 
peanuts  and  a  tube  of  cold  cream. 

Unless  you  were  willing  to  put  up 
with  the  inconvenience  of  marrying 
the  Doctor,  you  had  better  not  listen 
to  him  at  all,  for  he  was  a  perfect  com- 
pound of  picturesque  past  wickedness 
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and  present  gallant  tenderness.  He 
knew  enough  about  Life  not  to  take 
it  seriously  no  matter  what  happened, 
and  he  knew  enough  about  Love  to 
talk  freely  about  hearts.  He  could 
spin  such  mighty  yarns,  and  tell  such 
dry  humorous  tales,  and  laugh  through 
his  own  mischievous  performances  so 
gleefully  that  you  never  felt  anything 
he  might  say  to  you  was  mawkish  or 
merely  sentimental. 

Once  a  girl  jilted  the  Doctor,  and 
it  went  pretty  hard  with  him,  for  it 
happened  during  the  period  when  one 
gives  everything,  and  greedily  expects 
all  in  return.  That  is  really  the 
keenest  trading  time  in  Life,  for  later 
on,  when  your  own  wares  are  a  little 
shop- worn,  you  realize  that  Time  has 
probably  laid  his  finger  also  on  all 
that  is  offered  you,  and  you  don't 
examine  every  inch  of  goods  to  see  if 
the  color  is  faded  a  little  in  the  folds 
— you  merely  pay  what  *s  asked  and 
believe  as  you  like.  Scrutiny  may 
save  you  ninepence  occasionally,  but 
it  *s  much  more  likely  to  break  your 
heart. 

The  Doctor  had  still  a  great  deal  to 
offer,  but  he  knew  better  than  to  be 
serious  about  it.  Besides,  if  you 
earnestly  ask  a  girl  six  times  to  marry 
you  and  she  won't,  you  had  better  go 
on  alluding  to  it  all  the  time  to  keep 
the  proposition  before  her — like  a 
memorandum  stuck  up  in  a  mirror. 
Otherwise  she  might  forget  it  and 
make  other  arrangements. 

Of  course,  when  all  arguments 
against  matrimony  failed  Polly,  she 
fell  back  on  the  stout  assertion  that 
the  Doctor  was  still  in  love  with 
Sarah  Kershaw.  The  first  time  Polly 
thought  of  this  beautiful  conclusive 
statement  was  the  night  the  Doctor 
had  come  in  from  a  long  surgical  day 
at  the  hospital  and  said,  **When  I 
am  very  tired,  the  faces  of  my  suffering 
patients  follow  me  as  the  eyes  of  a 
servant  follow  the  hands  of  the  clock. 
Then, — then, — "  said  the  Doctor,  with 
his  engaging  whimsical  smile,  "I 
sweep  every  trace  of  my  gloomy  pro- 
fession from  me  and  conjure  up  one 
certain  face  for  my  solace  and  de- 
light." 


Polly  was  as  sensitive  as  a  mimosa 
plant,  and  the  color  curved  into  her 
cheeks  at  a  compliment  as  readily  as 
the  mimosa's  leaves  curve  out  of  sight 
at  a  touch.  The  Doctor's  words  sent 
the  color  splurging  to  her  very  brow. 

He  noted  this  and  taking  heart, 
leaned  toward  her  with  engrossing  at- 
tention, paying  her  the  court  of  his 
gallant  tenderness,  and  quoted: 

That  one  with  a  smile  like  the  splendor 

Of  the  sun  in  the  mid-day  sky, — 
That  one  with  a  spell  that  is  tender, — 

That  one  with  a  dream  in  her  eyes, — 
Cometh  close  in  her  rare  Southern  beauty, 

Her  languor,  her  indolent  grace. 
And  my  soul  turns  its  back  on  its  duty, 

To  live  in  the  light  of  her  face." 

"What  a  pretty  description  of 
Sarah  Kershaw,"  Polly  replied,  with 
the  most  aggravating,  innocent  look 
in  her  long-lashed  eyes.  **I  always 
THOUGHT  she  was  beautiful,  and  I 
have  truly  believed  that  you  loved 
her,  but  I  did  n't  know  you  were  crazy 
about  her.  I  '11  tell  her,  and  it  will 
please  her  a  lot.  Do  you  know  as 
much  physic  as  poetry?  Where  did 
you  learn  it  all  ?  Speaking  of  Sarah, — 
I  've  got  a  grand  trade  for  you  from 
her, — she  said  she  believed  you  could 
raise  the  dead ! " 

**  *  Raise  the  dead  ' ! "  repeated  the 
Doctor  ruefully.  **I  'd  enough-sight 
rather  raise  interest  in  your  heart 
for  me!" 

"Then  /  say  you  are  not  very  am- 
bitious about  your  career,"  rebuked 
Polly  severely,  **  and  if  I  ever  get  sick, 
I  shall  certainly  employ  a  doctor  who 
is  in  love  with  his  profession  rather 
than  one  who  is  merely  in  love  with 
me.     It  will  be  safer." 

"  Oh  Polly!  please  be  nice  to  me  to- 
night," coaxed  the  Doctor  with  his 
persuading  voice,  ignoring  her  threat. 
"I  've  had  such  a  long  fatiguing  day. 
Almost  everybody  is  one  certain, 
definite,  tiresome  thing,  but  you  are 
so  restfully  different  from  them  and 
from  yourself  day  by  day.  I  think  of 
you  in  the  monotony  of  a  chronic  in- 
valid's room, — ^vivacious,  impulsive, 
sparkling; — ^and  in  the  wrangling  of 
crime-cursed  slums,  I  rememl^r  your 
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eyes — ^peaceful,  as  they  are  at  times, 
where  *your  dreaming  life  is  wont  to 
dwell,*  and  oh  Polly,  I  am  at  once  the 
happiest  and  most  miserable  of  men !  '* 

**I  don't  know,"  returned  Polly 
thoughtfully,  as  though  weighing  the 
matter,  **but  it  doesn't  seem  to  me 
that  you  are  as  happy  as  Benjamin 
Bragg." 

"Damn  him!"  swore  the  Doctor 
rising  wrathfully  to  his  feet.  **A 
hard-working  man  has  no  showing  at 
all  when  one  of  these  bloated  bond- 
holders appears  on  the  scene." 

*'  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ? "  asked  Polly 
mildly.  *'  For  my  part  I  prefer  a  man 
with  a  profession,  and  I  think  the 
Doctoring  Business  is  the  most  in- 
teresting work  you  can  do,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  opportunities  for  re- 
taliation." 

*  *  Interesting?  retaliation  ? "  repeated 
the  Doctor. 

**You  just  go  round  in  a  sporty 
buggy,"  Polly  went  on  unmindful 
of  interruption,  "and  drive  a  high- 
stepping,  bob-tail  horse,  and  go  kiting 
through  the  streets  regardless  of 
speed  limits  and  have  everything 
fleeing  from  you,  while  people  on  the 
comers  wonder  who  is  ill.  I  *d  love 
to  be  important  like  that.  And  then 
you  can  give  vile  medicine  to  all  the 
people  you  don't  like,  and  poke  five- 
minute  thermometers  into  the  mouths 
of  all  the  old  chatterboxes  who  want 
to  describe  the  exact  route  of  that 
ancient  neuralgic  pain  that  you  know 
has  died  of  old  age,  if  of  noth- 
ing else: 

**  But  I  suppose,"  with  a  mischiev- 
ous gleam  in  her  eyes,  for  she  knew 
how  furious  she  was  going  to  make 
the  Doctor,  **I  suppose  the  very  most 
interesting  thing  you  can  do,  is  to 
count  the  pulses  of  your  pretty  girl 
patients.  Don't  you  find  them  very 
erratic  and  often  exceedingly  hard  to 
locate?" 

**I  do  not  take  the  slightest  interest 
in  holding  the  hand  of  any  girl  but  the 
one  to  whom  I  am  speaking,"  an- 
swered the  Doctor  hotly,  **and  I  know 
if  I  even  mentioned  such  a  thing  there 
would  be  the  deuce  to  pay." 

**  Don't  swear,"  returned  Polly  re- 


provingly, **and  I  don't  know,"  she 
went  on  thoughtfully,  **  perhaps  I 
HAD  better  consult  you  profession- 
ally. I  've  been  feeling  rather  poorly 
lately.  You  might  see  if  I  have  any 
fever." 

The  Doctor's  face  became  perfectly 
radiant. 

"Really?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

**Well,  I  must  say,"  pouted  Polly. 
**I  think  you  are  the  most  unfeeling 
man  I  ever  saw.  If  I  told  any  one  else 
I  was  not  well,  they  would  be  dis- 
tressed to  death." 

"Of  course,"  the  Doctor  agreed, 
taking  her  hand  very  gently,  "for 
they  could  n't  help  matters.' 

"Well,  they  could  locate  my  pulse, 
if  they  had  n't  graduated  in  a  big 
old  university,  and  even  a  child  knows 
that  you  count  the  heart-beats  and 
look  at  your  watch  at  the  same  time. 
There — ^that  will  do ;  I  see  my  case  is 
too  complicated  for  you  alone,  and  we 
shall  have  to  have  a  consultation,"  and 
Polly  sprang  very  decidedly  to  her 
feet  and  went  over  to  the  piano  and 
began  to  strum,  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home." 

"Apropos  of  homes,"  the  Doctor 
remarked  in  his  fascinating,  persuad- 
ing voice,  "Polly,  please  come  with 
me  and  help  me  to  make  a  home. 
Please  do,  dear." 

"I  'm  sorry  to  seem  unaccom- 
modating," answered  Polly  with  the 
daintiest  flush  spreading  over  her  face, 
"but  I  've  tried  just  as  hard  as  I  could 
to  be  at  home  out  of  home,  and  I  've 
positively  proved  that  home  is  famil- 
iar chairs,  and  wall  paper,  and  com- 
fortable ugly  makeshifts,  and  the 
faces  of  your  accustomed  family,  and 
I  would  die  of  homesickness  if  I 
could  n't  see  every  day — ^mind  you — 
every  blessed  day — ^the  riotous  dis- 
order of  papers  and  magazines  on  our 
sitting-room  table,  and  the  hateful  old 
shade  in  the  library  that  topples 
down  on  your  head  the  moment  you 
touch  it." 

"But  you  are  so  unreasonable, 
Polly,"  remonstrated  the  Doctor, 
*  *  we  could  have  disorder  and  rummage 
everywhere  if  that  would  make  you 
happy,  and  you  could  duplicate  every- 
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thing  in  this  house,  broken  shade  and 
all." 

*'You  may  think  so,*'  answered 
Polly,  **but  it  can't  be  done.  Why, 
do  you  believe  for  a  minute  that  I 
could  buy  another  bureau  like  mine 
with  a  dear  funny  little  compartment 
that  no  one  knows  the  name  of,  and 
which  we  call  the  Place  That  Lifts  Up  ? 
And  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  another  clock  that  positively 
will  not  run  unless  you  stand  it  on  its 
side?  Or  a  rickety  rocking-chair  like 
the  one  on  the  front  piazza  that  you 
can't  sit  in  unless  you  are  well  enough 
acquainted  with  it  to  lurch  sort  of  to 
the  left  and  rock  back  half  as  far  as 
the  whole  rocker  will  go?  It 's  the 
little,  petted,  funny  discomforts  that 
you  *ve  grown  up  with  that  make 
home,**  Polly  concluded,  "and  as 
homesickness  is  absolutely  the  only 
illness  you  can  prevent  having,  I  don't 
mean  to  take  it." 

**But  if  you  will  marry  me," 
argued  the  Doctor  persuasively,  **you 
can  take  any  disease  you  like  and  I 
will   cure  you  right  away.** 

**  Sometimes  people  die,*'  Polly  an- 
nounced coolly,  **  and — occasionally — 
you  lose  a  patient  yourself.  ** 

**  But  with  Love  for  the  Physician," 
expostulated  the  Doctor,  **why  even 
Death  could  not  snatch  you  from  my 
arms.** 

'*That  reminds  me  of  another  rea- 
son why  I  can't  marry  you,"  Polly 
said  quickly. 

**What  is  it?**  asked  the  Doctor, 
eager  to  meet  the  difficulty  and 
conquer  it. 

'*I  *11  tell  you  the  next  time  we  go 
to  ride,'*  quoth  Polly,  and  no  bribe 
or  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  Doc- 
tor proved  of  the  slightest  avail  to 
change  her  decision. 

Now  it  does  seem  superfluous  to  say 
that  that  drive  happened  forthwith 
and  immediately,  and  not  one  min- 
ute's peace  did  Polly  have  until  she 
had  satisfied  the  Doctor's  curiosity. 
They  drove  through  groves  of  live- 
oak  heavy  with  gray  moss,  but  Polly 
dallied;  they  drove  through  miles  of 
yellow    jessamine    tangle,    but    still 


Polly  dallied;  they  drove  through 
fields  fragrant  with  wild  azaleas,  but 
even  this  did  not  loose  Polly's  tongue. 
And  then  she  demanded,  before  she 
would  keep  her  promise,  that  the 
Doctor  drive  her  down  Front  Street 
in  the  shopping  district  teeming  with 
people,  and  there  where  the  crowd 
was  thickest  Polly  said  at  last,  **I 
could  n't  think  of  marrying  you — be 
— cause ** 

**Yes?"  coaxed  the  Doctor,  thread- 
ing his  way  with  difficulty  between 
the  streetcars  and  vehicles  that  al- 
most hemmed  him  in.  *  *  Please  hurry !  ** 

** Because/'  said  Polly  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "I  know  the  very  days  you 
would  have  the  most  desperate  cases 
to  watch  would  be  the  very  ones  I — 
would — ^want  to  sit — in — your — ^lap.*' 
And  Polly — teasing,  tantalizing,  con- 
scienceless Polly — drew  back  in  her 
corner  of  the  buggy  and  stuck  out 
the  tip  of  her  little  red  tongue  at  the 
Doctor  and  made  a  face  at  him. 

The  Doctor's  grip  on  the  reins  was 
suddenly  emphasized  by  a  misdi- 
rected force  that  should  have  been 
applied  to  Polly  and  he  gave  her 
such  a  look  of  hopeless  longing  and 
indignant  protest,  that  a  bystander 
who  saw  it  told  it  around  Leabury 
that  Polly  was  leading  the  Doctor  a 
Song  and  a  Dance." 

*'PoLLY, '*  he  expostulated,  seri- 
ously, because  he  was  hurt,  and 
jestingly,  because  he  knew  he  might 
have  expected  her  to  take  advantage 
of  him,  "if  you  keep  on  making  a 
record  like  that,  you  need  n't  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Lord  refuses  to  O.  K.  it 
when  you  come  to  die.  I  don't 
suppose  anything  on  earth  would 
induce  you  to  tell  if  you  have  ever 
contemplated  sitting  in  my  lap  with 
the  slightest  degree  of  tolerance?** 

**If  you'll  stop  at  the  book-store 
on  the  comer,"  bargained  Polly, 
"I '11  tell  you." 

The  Doctor  accordingly  drew  rein, 
and  before  he  realized  what  she  was 
doing  Polly  sprang  out  and  made  for 
the  sidewalk;  then,  leaning  con- 
fidentially toward  the  buggy  but 
quite  out  of  the  physician's  reach,  she 
said,  "When  I  was  in  Boston  I  would 
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have  sat  in  anybody's  lap  who 
would  sit  in  Leabun*.  Good-bye"; 
and  she  turned  and  joined  a  crowd 
of  chums  in  the  book-store. 

Polly  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as 
Shylock — to  bargain  with  you,  to 
talk  with  you,  to  walk  with  you,  but 
when  it  came  to  mating  with  you, — 
she  was  not  there.  And  all  because  she 
was  mortally  afraid  of  homesickness. 

After  awhile  it  came  to  the  Doc- 
tor's ears  that  people  accused  Polly 
of  leading  him  a  Song  and  a  Dance, 
and  it  gave  him  an  idea. 

The  Doctor  belonged,  of  course,  to 
the  Betrothal  Club,  (all  society  men 
were  members) ,  and  it  happened  that 
he  was  elected  that  spring  to  lead  the 
Announcement  German. 

There  is  an  interesting  custom  in 
Leabury  of  announcing  engagements 
at  the  Easter  German.  All  the  men 
who  attend  the  dance  present  their 
partners  with  scarfs,  but  only  those 
who  declare  their  betrothal  are  privi- 
leged to  give  pink  ones.  The  German 
is  held  on  the  firm  level  seashore,  and 
the  ocean  assists  the  orchestra  with 
the  music.  The  beach  is  Hned  with 
spectators,  and  a  herald  blows  a  blast 
on  a  huge  conch-shell  to  proclaim  the 
opening  of  the  dance.  Of  course,  the 
most  conspicuous  announcement  is 
that  made  by  the  leader  when  he 
takes  out  the  girl  to  whom  he  thereby 
declares  himself  engaged. 

The  Betrothal  Club  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  affairs;  but  the  **Mother- 
of- Pearl  Dance,*'  as  this  one  was 
called,  has  never  been  surpassed. 
The  girls  wore  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  dresses  that  could  be  con- 
ceived of.  Delicate,  iridescent  tints 
that  look  motley  at  night  were  per- 
fect in  the  soft  afternoon  sunshine. 
The  Hnings  of  the  sea-shells  at  their 
feet  were  not  more  subtly  fanciful 
than  the  shades  of  those  marvellous 
gowns. 

The  Doctor  after  due  deliberation 
decided  on  a  bold  stroke,  staking  the 
success  of  his  daring  on  the  belief  that 
Polly,  in  the  last  analysis,  would 
accept  the  inevitable. 

So  at  the  given  signal,  he  threw  his 
beautiful  pink  scarf  over  his  arm,  and 


wended  his  way  with  an  absolutely 
confident  air  through  the  ranks  of 
pretty  girls  and  charming  debutantes 
— straight  to  Polly, — ^the  choicest  of 
them  all,  in  a  delicate  blue-cloud  of 
a  dress,  against  which  the  pink  scarf 
became  vital,  almost  thoughtful. 

Everybody  applauded  wildly  and 
began  to  wonder  how  long  they  had 
been  engaged,  and  nobody  but  Polly 
saw  the  teasing  and  the  pleading 
blended  in  his  anxious  eyes.  The 
orchestra  began  and  Polly  said  coolly, 

*  *  Good  evening,  Doctor.  You  '  ve  evi- 
dently made  a  mistake.  You  were 
not  sent  for;  no  one  's  sick." 

**  Polly,"  said  the  Doctor  speaking 
firmly,  **this  is  no  time  for  flirting; 
come  right  along  and  lead  the  dance 
with  me." 

**I  won't,"  answered  Polly  flatly. 

"Oh  well,"  returned  the  Doctor, 
**it  's  no  matter;  I  '11  just  stand  here 
and  talk  with  you  instead." 

**I  HATE  you,"  stormed  Polly  in 
reply.  **I  hate  you  for  making  me 
conspicuous,"  and  her  eyes  flashed 
dangerously,  "and  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  me." 

"If  you  won't  dance  with  me/' 
replied     the      Doctor     composedly, 

*  you '11  be  ridiculous,  which  is 
worse  than  conspicuous,  for  there 
comes  the  Wag.  You  '11  be  the  worst 
teased  woman  in  New  Hanover 
County." 

Polly  knew  when  the  odds  were  too 
great,  so  she  capitulated  in  time  to 
save  herself,  but  as  he  led  her  away 
she  said:  "Please  distinctly  under- 
stand that  I  hate  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart." 

But  that  did  n't  alter  the  fact  that 
she  danced  with  him  at  the  Betrothal 
German,  and  the  pink  scarf  fluttered 
across  her  face  every  now  and  then 
and  said  "Eh-hey,  eh-hey,"  and  be- 
haved a  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  biggest,  shiniest  diamond  of  an 
engagement  ring  that  ever  was  made, 
and  worst  of  all — the  Doctor  said, — 
with   a  pardonable  desire  to    tease: 

"They  say,  Polly,  that  you  are 
leading  me  a  Song  and  a  Dance ;  turn 
about  is  fair  play;  how  is  this  for  the 
dance?" 
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"They  laugh  best,"  quoted  Polly, 
•'who  laugh  last.     Remember  that." 

And  the  Doctor  remembered  it. 
He  thought  of  it  with  misgivings  the 
last  thing  before  he  slept ;  he  thought 
of  it  with  a  sinking  heart  in  the  mom- 
in|f  when  he  awoke;  and  he  recalled 
it  as  a  fulfilment  of  a  fear  later  on  in 
the  day  when  he  went  to  see  her,  and 
found  Polly  who  was  scared  to  leave 
her  back  yard  for  fear  of  homesick- 
ness,   had   DEPARTED   FROM  LeABURY, 

bag  and  baggage,  for  boston  and 
Aunt  Keziah. 

"Gone!"  muttered  the  Doctor; 
"actually  preferring  homesickness  to 
facing  the  situation!  *He  laughs  best 
who  laughs  last* — ^humph!  "She'll 
not  laugh  in  Boston,  that  *s  one  thing 
very  certain,  and  when  she  gets  home- 
sick enough,  she'  11  come  back  to 
Leabury." 

"Homesick  enough!"  The  phrase 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  Doctor's  mind, 
and  after  awhile  it  illumined  the  whole 
situation.  "Why,"  cried  the  Doctor, 
slapping  his  knee  in  his  excitement, 
"  I  can  hasten  the  day  by  making  her 
the  most  homesick  member  of  the 
Caucasian  race."  And  he  sent  down 
the  river  to  a  friend's  plantation  and 
got  a  sheaf  of  rice  and  expressed  it  to 
her  that  very  night. 

"I  guess  that'll  remind  her,  all 
right"  he  gloated  grimly,  "and  I  '11 
devote  myself  for^  the  present  to 
collecting  Southern  products." 

A  miniature  cotton  bale  followed 
the  rice,  which  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes,  a 
barrel  of  light  wood,  a  crate  of  gray 
moss,  a  Confederate  flag,  a  box  of 
pomegranate  flowers  and  of  opopanax 
blossoms,  a  mocking-bird  in  a  gilded 
cage  and  photographs  of  the  black 
cook  and  the  little  darkey  with  the 
t^visted  braids  who  drove  a  goat  cart 
and  brought  the  wash  home  every 
Saturday  night.  And  every  blessed 
thing  whispered  and  crooned  "  The 
South,  the  South,  the  South." 

The  Doctor  received  one  letter 
from  Polly,  and  only  one.  It  read: 
"  I  dreamed  the  other  night  that  I  was 
putting  flowers  on  your  grave,  and 


I  had  on  a  pink  dress  and  was 
happy." 

But  the  Doctor  did  n't  shudder 
about  Polly's  funereal  predictions — 
Doctors  are  used  to  funerals, — ^and  he 
smoked  an  extra  bagful  of  tobacco  and 
wrote  letters  himself  as  long  as  the 
President's  Message,  and  important — 
all  about  homes  and  love  and  brown 
eyes  and  dimples  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  North  Carolina  in  the  spring 
of  the  year. 

And  just  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
away  from  Leabury,  he  took  the 
north-bound  train.  He  thought  at 
first  he  'd  surprise  Polly,  and  then  he 
decided  in  favor  of  setting  her  crazy 
with  telegrams.  So  at  every  little 
town  on  the  route  he  telegraphed  her 
the  state  of  the  country. 

He  told  her  that  cotton  was  bloom- 
ing; that  the  bays  were  fragrant  in 
the  swamps;  that  the  fried  chicken 
in  Warsaw  was  the  best  he  had  ever 
eaten ;  that  he  heard  a  band  of  stroll- 
ing negroes  playing  "Dixie"  in  Wel- 
don.  From  Richmond  he  sent  her  a 
message  about  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Statue,  and  the  Sword  of  Lee ;  in  Bal- 
timore he  despatched  a  whole  stan- 
za of  "Maryland,  My  Maryland!"; 
in  Philadelphia  he  wired,  "I  have 
crossed  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line." 

He  sent  in  all  fifty-one  telegrams 
in  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours,  and 
he  took  with  him  to  Aunt  Keziah's 
an  armful  of  Polly's  gorgeous  daf- 
fodils from  her  own  garden  at 
home. 

Polly  was  entertaining  some  callers 
when  he  arrived  and  was  in  the  act  of 
telling  them  how  she  had  somehow 
managed  to  lose  all  her  final  conson- 
ants, and  Aunt  Kekiah  had  rather  she 
had  lost  her  front  teeth. 

The  Doctor  made  it  apparent  in 
some  strange  atmospheric  way  that 
he  was  the  chosen  guest,  and  the 
Boston  people  left  early. 

Of  course,  Polly  was  absolutely 
furious  with  the  Doctor  and  felt  as 
enthusiastic  about  putting  flowers  on 
his  grave  as  she  did  when  she  wrote  to 
him,  but  nevertheless,  he  represented 
the  South,  the  South,  the  South,  and 
he  was  as  good  to  see  as  a  sign  in 


a    Russian   village   crying,  "English 

spoken  here!" 

However,  Polly  did  n't  speak  any 
English,  or  anything  else,  for  that 
matter,  when  she  was  left  alone  with 
the  Doctor, — she  merely  buried  her 
nose  in  her  daffodils  and  kissed 
each  one  of  their  yellow-powdered 
faces. 

"You  won't  mind  if  I  reverse  the 
saying  and  make  it  a  Dance  and  a 
Song,  will  you,  Polly?"  asked  the  oM 
scalawag,  using  his  persuasive  voice 
and  his  Southern  accent  to  the  best 
advantage.  "I  tried  to  keep  you 
cheered  up,  Polly,"  he  continued, 
slothfully  slurring  his  consonants, 
"and  I  just  ran  up  for  the  night  to  see 
how  you  were  getting  on." 

"For  the  night!"  Polly — home- 
sick Polly — who  had  no  prospect  of 
going  home  to-morrow  or  ever,  was 
speechless  with  a  terrifying  look  into 
a  Northern  future. 

Feeling  justified  in  amusing  him- 
self, so  long  as  Polly  seemed  to  feel 
no  responsibility,  and  determined 
to    carry  out  his  threat  to  the  letter. 


the  Doctor  began  to  whistle,  with 
assumed  nonchalance,  the  tune 
that  makes  Southern  hearts  feel 
lonely  even  in  their  own  land;  so 
imagine  homesick  Polly  reminded 
of 

I  'in  gwine  back  fer  Dixie, 
No  more  I  'm  gwinter  wander. 
My  heart's  turned  back  ter  Dixie, 
I  can't  stay  here  no  longer. 


I  miss  de  ole  pfantation. 
My  home  an'  my  relation, — 
I  'm  gwine  back  ter  Dixie, 
Whar  I  V 


"GWINE    BACK    TER    DIXIE !"       The 

Doctor  was  going  home  to-morrow! 
At  that  moment  the  Doctor  was  the 
whole  South. 

"Oh,"  cried  Polly  with  a  sob, 
flinging  the  daffodils  from  her  in 
a  golden  shower,  "I  hate  you! 
You  make  me  conspicuous;  you  make 
me  HOMESICK,— you  make — me — 
LOVE  you — — " 

"Thank  God!" 


THE  HOUSE  DIGNIFIED 

Its  Design,  its  Arrangement  and  its  Decoration 
By  LILLIE   HAMILTON  FRENCH 

X.       SOME  IMPORTANT  DETAILS 


iE  discovery  and 
application  of  elec- 
tricity as  an  illum- 
inating medium, 
have  enabled  us 
to  formulate  into 
more  definite  lines 

certain    principles 

of  interior  lighting.  With  electricity 
we  can,  for  the  first  time  and  at  will, 
throw  a  light  up  on  an  object  or 
throw  it  down.  We  can  conceal  it 
when  we  choose,  as  in  the  cove  of  a 
ceiling,  without  the  necessity  of 
showing  an  ugly  apparatus,  as  when 
we  were  accustomed  to  using  a  row 
of  gas  jets,  protected  by  green  paint- 
ed tins.  These  various  possibilities, 
well  proved  and  established,  have  all 
tended  to  stimulate  our  interest  in 
the  decorative  value  of  lights  rightly 
placed  and  distributed,  as  well  as  in 
the  perfection  of  those  forms  through 
which  these  hghts  are  conveyed. 

With  the  discovery  of  gas  as  an 
illuminant,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had 
thrown  over  every  iesthctic  sense. 
Blares  of  jets,  turned  on  full,  became 
the  fashion,  and  no  house  of  any  im- 
portance was  counted  as  perfect,  with- 
out its  chandelier  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  this  without  any  regard 
for  the  proportions  or  design  of  the 
room.  Oftcncr  than  not,  an  imita- 
tion bronze  Mercury  was  introduced 
into  the  model.  So  wedded  did  we 
become  to  gas,  indeed,  as  a  labor- 
saving  device,  that  candles  were  dis- 
carded except  by  the  few,  while  lamps 
were  found  only  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor  or  of  the  country  dwellers. 

It  is  not  more  than  thirty  years 
since  certain  reactions  fnim  these 
glaring  conditions  began  to  set  in, 
leading  to  a  revival  of  the  oil  lamps 
even  in  houses  well  supplied  with  gas. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this:  the 
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light  from  oil  was  found  to  be  softer, 
while  the  lamps  themselves  could  be 
distributed  at  random,  without  the 
necessity  of  ugly  rubber  tubing  at- 
tached to  a  fixture.  These  revivals, 
however,  unfortunately  led  to  silly 
extravagances  in  the  way  of  shades, 
whole  industries  growing  up  out  of 
their  manufacture,  the  revenues  of 
many  impecunious  women  being  aug- 
mented as  well.  Good  taate  was 
abandoned,  and  all  feeling  for  the 
appropriate  thrown  to  the  winds.  In 
the  drawing-rooms  of  sedate  men  and 
women,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
books  and  mahogany,  lamp  shades 
were  found  resembling  in  every  detail 
of  tulle  and  rose-garland  the  abbre- 
viated skirts  of  a  ballet  dancer. 

The  study  of  foreign  models  and 
the  reproduction  of  periods  are  now 
leading  us  happily  into  saner  and  more 
artistic  methods,  increasing  our  sensi- 
tiveness to  detail,  and  our  readiness 
to  acknowledge,  at  least,  the  propriety 
of  expending  some  thought  on  the 
subject.  For  although  primarily  what 
we  want  is  to  be  able  to  see  clearly  in 
the  dark,  some  regard  for  the  beautiful 
and  appropriate  should  be  exercised 
while  attaining  that  end.  Thus  the 
proper  distribution  of  lights  becomes 
an  important  consideration  in  all 
interiors,  whether  they  be  the  small 
parlors  of  rented  apartments  or  the 
sumputous  galleries  of  halls  of  state. 
The  French,  with  their  fine  appreci- 
atitm  for  beauty  and  fitness,  under- 
stood all  this,  and  in  the  examples 
furnished  by  them  under  the  old 
regime  is  now  to  be  found  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  our  inspira- 
tion. Not  only  were  their  fixtures 
objects  of  beauty  in  themselves, 
respecting  every  law  of  correct  design 
and  proportion,  e\'ery  obligation  of 
good    workmanship    and    propriety, 
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but  these  fixtures  were  distributed  in 
a  way  which  made  them  component 
and  inalienable  factors  of  the  whole. 
The  French  architect  knew  how  to 
arrange  his  lights  so  as  to  throw  into 
relief  and   accentuate  important  fea- 
tures, as  when  uprights  were  placed 
on    either   side    of  a 
throne;  how  to  break      *"" 
up  the  long  lines  of  a 
room,  as  when  brack- 
ets were  fastened   on 
the   side   walls;    and 
also   how  to   add   to 
the   feeling    of    space 
by  so  placing  a  chan- 
delier or  crystal  lustre 
that,    without    ob- 
structing the    vision, 
it    could    stili    be 
repeated!. as  in  the  re- 
flecting surfaces  of  a 
mirror.   .  Our  best  re- 
sults, indeed,  are  but 
copies  or  adaptations      1 
of    French    methods, 
although  candles  were 
used   by  them  while 
we  employ  electricity.       loi'is  xvi  gildej 
Our  one  great  modern 
innovation  is  said  to  be  the  use  of 
cove  or  concealed    lights    around    a 
ceiling,  but  as  this  involves  no  ques- 
tion  of  beauty   in   the  fixture,  pre- 
eminence    in    all    that     relates     to 
artistic  values  may  still   be   yielded 
to  the  French,  for  it  was  also  their 
influence  which  affected  the  English, 
at  the  time  of  their  so-called  classic 
revival. 

In  order  to  illustrate  certain  feat- 
ures of  the  French  school,  it  may  be 
as  well,  perhaps,  to  describe  one  Louis 
XVI  salon  here  in  New  York.  The 
room  is  panelled  in  white  and  gold, 
not  the  white  and  gold  of  modem 
imitators,  but  that  to  which  time  has 
lent  tone,  enhancing  every  grace  of 
moulding  and  line.  From  the  ceiling 
there  hangs  between  two  mirrors 
running  to  the  cornice  a  silver  fili- 
gree and  crystal  lustre,  with  a 
double  row  of  candles  distributed  in 
groups — candles  by  the  way  being 
the  only  lights  permitted  in  this 
room,  so  closely  is  the  period  followed. 


This   particular  chandelier  is  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty.    One  never  loses  the 
charm  of  the  design  in  the  brilliancy 
of  the   pendants,   which   being  only 
accessories   are    necessarily    not   too 
overpowering.       Hanging  as  it  does 
between  the  two  mirrors  enclosed  in 
panels,  its  light  gives 
width   to   the   apart- 
ment   and    brilliancy 
on  gala  nights.     The 
eye,  however,  is  never 
held  by  it.      Around 
the    room    in    other 
well-considered 
places,    as  on   either 
side  of    a   mirror   or 
in  important    panels, 
are   appliques  in  or- 
molu,    each    holding 
several  candles.      On 
the    mantelpiece   are 
candelabra  and  again 
on  pedestals,  so  that 
even  without  the  aid 
of  the  chandelier  the 
room  may  not   only 
be     sufficiently 
i  BRASS  BRACKET      lighted,  but  agTCcably 
so,  no  artificial  light 
in  the  world  equalling  in  charm  and 
poetry    that    of    the  candle.      Here 
then  we  have  a  distribution  of  illum- 
inating   mediums    which    prove    an 
art   too   often    neglected — a   central 
fixture  which  does  not  dominate  and 
overpower,  but  which  is  softened  by 
minor  lights  on  other  levels,  as  stars 
shine  even  when  the  moon  is  full. 
More    than    that,    each    and    every 
fixture   in   the   room   is   a   thing  of 
beauty  in  itself,  delighting  the  eye 
even  at  noon-time,  for  they  are  not 
mere  excrescences  on  a  wall  surface, 
their  utility  a  lame  justification  for 
their  presence,  but  lovely  and  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  room,  essential 
to  the  whole,  adding  symmetry  and 
balance  in  the  general  arrangement. 
By    their    own     individual     beauty 
and  excellence,   moreover,   they  be- 
come a  distinct  contribution  to  one's 
pleasure,  like  any  other  work  of  art. 

Channing  as  are  candles,  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  use  them  even 
with  the  antique  fixture,  which  goes 
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again  to  prove  how  the  essential 
points  involved  in  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  lights  as  decorative,  as  well 
as  illuminating,  features  were  con- 
sidered by  the  men  who  left  us  so 
rich  a  heritage.  Once  properly  dis- 
tributed, the  modem  inventor  has 
only  to  introduce  the  form  of  a 
candle,  or  twist  a  connecting  line  into 
the  glass  cup  of  a  cathedral  lamp, 
to  produce  effects  which  when  well- 
managed  do  not  jar  upon  the  obser\'er 
with  the  obtrusion  of  too  modem  a 
note.  One  of  the  most  successful 
and  exquisite  examples  of  his  skill  is 
found  in  the  hall  of  a  New  York 
house.  The  hall  itself  is  of  white 
marble,  its  classic  columns  and  pedi- 
ments about  the  door  openings  being 
an  exact  copy  of  an  Adam  house  in 
London.  From  the  ceiling  hang 
three  dull   bronze  chains   holding  a 


-j  piece  of  alabaster,  its  shape 
being  that  of  a  Greek  vase 
without  its  supporting  column. 
It  is  absolutely  simple,  devoid 
of    all    ornament,    but    so    en- 

■  chanting  in  form  that  the  eye 
is  entranced.  One  knows  that 
electricity  must  have  been  in- 
troduced inside  and  of  sufficient 
strength  for  ample  illumination, 
but  not  a  hint  of  it  is  given 
in  the  way  of  any  other  \'isible 
token.  The  light  ■  produced  is 
exquisite  and  tender,  softly  per- 
vasive, felt  not  seen,  absolutely 
harmonious  with  the  cool  of  the 
marbles,    and    so    perfect    that 

.  even  after  one  has  gone  out 
into  the  street  the  mind  wanders 
back  to  it  as  to  some  old  scene 
full  of  peace  and  poetry. 

With  our  revival  and  adap- 
tations of  these  different  periods 
we  have  begun  to  adopt  various 
uprights  for  supporting  lights, 
the  marble  tripod  of  the  classic 
school  as  it  was  affected  by  the 
newly  discovered  treasures  of 
Pompeii,    or  the   simple    shaft 

■  used  by  the   French.    Many  of 
J  these     uprights    are    of    great 

beauty  and  seem  to  add  almost 
a  structural  importance  to  a 
room  or  hall.  I  have  in  mind 
some  of  marble  ornamented  with  or- 
molu and  surmounted  by  bronze  fig- 
ures holding  branches  for  lights,  and 
again  others  holding  great  cathedral 
candlesticks.  With  their  dignity  and 
beauty  they  not  only  compel  a  respect 
for  themselves,  but  make  it  necessary 
that,  in  their  presence,  some  should 
also  be  shown  for  propriety.  To  insult 
them  by  introducing  flaring  flower- 
bedecked  shades  into  their  company 
would  be  an  impossibility,  and  with- 
out doubt  the  tendency  of  the  present 
day  toward  greater  simphcity  in  lamp- 
shades is  due  to  their  influence.  Stuffs 
and  laces,  at  any  rate,  are  no  longer 
either  over-accentuated  or  imperti- 
nently obtruded  with  every  light,  as 
happened  when  wide -spreading  floun- 
ces and  other  foolish  extravagances 
were  made  to  give  to  drawing-roomsthe 
air  of  a  prosperous  milliner's  parlor. 
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These    various   revivals  of     '" 
old  models  have  also  inspired 
our   modem  use   of   mirrors 
without  as  yet  having  led  us 
into  either  overdoing  them,  or 
settlmg  into  ruts,  as  once  hap- 
pened   when     not     a     single 
brown-stone   house   in    town 
was    without     its     picr-glass 
between  the  windows   and  its 
huge  mirror  over  the  mantel, 
both  glasses  being  encased  in 
overweiglited  frames  of  wal- 
nut or  gilt.     Nowadays,  hap- 
pily, we   find   these    mirrors 
fixed   as  they  should   be   in 
panels,   and    when    portable, 
framed  in  some  unique  design 
of  carved   wood    or  wrought 
silver — foreign    palaces     and 
shops    having  been   denuded 
to  enrich  our  store.      Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  not  always 
happy  in  placing  these  port- 
able   mirrors,    nor     careful 
enough  about   studying  their 
reflections.    The  French  never 
neglected    this    side    of    the 
question,  having  always  seen 
to  it  that  every  repetition  in 
the  way  of  a  reflection  should 
be  one  to  add  to  the  general 
pleasure.    Although  we  have 
adopted  their  method  regard- 
ing   the    placing    of   mirrors 
opposite    to    each    other,    we    have 
failed   in  their  great   principle  con- 
cerning the  objects  reflected.     This 
is  especially  true  when  the  mirrors 
which  run  to  the  ceiling  are  encased 
in  simple  brass  bands  without  orna- 
mentation.   When  one  stands  between 
these  and  looks  up,  the  effect  is  dis- 
tressing, being  that  of  standing  in  an 
endless  series  of  unadorned  corridors, 
like   those   of   a   hospital   or   prison 
house.     Such    an    impression    would 
be  easily  obviated  by  the  hanging  of 
a  beautiful    chandelier   between    the 
mirrors,  or  by  breaking  up  the  bare 
lines   of   the   brass   frame   with   the 
introduction    of    some    graceful    or- 
namentation.     For  the  bare  and  ugly 
are  bad  enough  at  any  time  without 
the  necessity   for  reproducing  them 
indefinitely.     Mirrors  arc  only  justi- 
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fied  in  decoration  when  they  are 
made  to  repeat  something  which  is 
particularly  pleasant.  They  are  the 
quotation  marks  of  an  architectural 
scheme,  and  stupid  when  the  quoted 
phrase  itself  has  no  intrinsic  value. 

And  as  we  are  careless  regarding 
our  reflections,  so  are  we  especially 
so  concerning,  not  only  our  vistas — 
those  objective  points  in  any  formal 
design  toward  which  the  eye  is  un- 
consciously carried, — but  concerning 
that  other  great  essential  in  all  com- 
position— ^the  art  of  transition.  It 
is  an  art  presenting  many  difficulties, 
though  when  once  it  is  mastered  the 
artist  is  proved.  The  writer  must 
acquire  it.  When  it  eludes  him,  he 
resorts  to  the  use  of  a  space.  The 
public  speaker  unequal  to  the  effort 
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which  its  laws  entail,  remains  abrupt, 
periodic,  wearying  you  with  a  scries 
of  shocks,  and  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing frequent  mental  readjustments. 
The  painter  who  has  failed  to  master 
this  art  becomes  scattered,  the  actor 
a  creature  of  fits  and  starts,  while 
the  hostess  never  succeeds  in  putting 
you  at  ease. 

If,  then,  a  given  number  of  rooms 
are  made  to  open  out  of  each  other, 
or  a  single  niom  is  so  arranged  that 
the  eye  is  carried  to  a  given  point  as 
to  a  fireplace  or  a  picture,  certainly 
the  process  of  arriving  at  that  point 
should  be  made  botli  easy  and  agree- 
able, the  eye  never  arrested  on  its 
way  by  anything  that  startles.  One 
color  should  not  clash  upon  another, 
one  epoch  be  at  war  with  its  successor. 
A  disregard  of  these  obligations  is 
that  which  makes  it  so  unrestful  and 
unpleasant  in  certain  houses  to  be 
obliged  to  pass  from  a  so-called  Jap- 
anese room  into  one  where  Turkish 


hangings  prevail,  as  if  wc  were  not  in 
a  gentleman's  house  at  all,  but  at 
some  international  exposition.  This, 
too,  is  what  makes  it  a  misery  to  be 
obliged  to  look  past  certain  shades  of 
red.  on  again  past  blue,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  still  different  tones  of  red,  or 
even  yellow. 

As  for  the  objective  point  itself. 
the  end  of  the  vista,  that  which  is 
placed  there,  though  perfectly  proper 
perhaps  in  its  immediate  surroundings, 
may  be  altogether  objectionable  when 
seen  in  relation  to  intermediary  ob- 
jects, as  from  another  room  through 
which,  when  the  doors  are  opened, 
you  must  look.  An  object  of  minor 
importance  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
vista  entails  at  once  a  loss  of  dignity 
to  the  whole  sweep.  An  inharmonious 
color,  like  that  of  a  curtain  or  a  lamp- 
shade, produces  the  same  effect.  One 
must  know  how  to  carry  the  eye,  and 
to  what  sort  of  an  object  it  should  be 
carried,  as  they  do  in  churches  where 
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the  vision  is  made  to  sweep  along  the 
aisle  and  rest  upon  the  altar  A  single 
tiny  flame  without  any  architectural 
arrangement,  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
vista,  might  suggest  mystery  but  never 
dignity,  never  awe,  never  an  upHfting 
of  the  spirit.  As  it  is  in  churches,  so  it 
must  be  in  all  houses.  When  the  eye 
is  canned  to  a  single  object,  the  char- 
acter of  that  object  must  be  con- 
sidered. Dignity  is  at  once  destroyed 
when  the  object  is  inadequate,  as 
when  miniature  mirrors,  for  instance, 
are  placed  at  the  ends  of  long  corri- 
dors. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
ceilings  and  floors,  most  women  dis- 
cover themselves  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  their  architects.  They  find 
it  hard  to  ai^e  over  figures  repre- 
senting scales  of  measurement  about 
which  they  know  nothing,  although 
they  do  know  that  a  few  inches  too 
high  or  too  low  in  the  lift  of  a  ceiling 
may  hopelessly  destroy  all  sense  of 
comfort  in  a  room.  It  is  only  after  a 
ceiling  is  placed  that  the  amateur 
realizes  a  possible  error,  by  which  time 
in  most  cases  it  is  too  late  to  make  a 
change.  With  simple  materials  like 
paper  or  burlaps,  a  picture  rod  and  a 
pot  of  paint  or  kalsomine,  the  problem 
is  never  difficult  nor  the  expense  of  al- 
terations groat.  But  when  the  mate- 
rials used  include  carved  panels  or  a 
stucco  beautifully  designed,  change 
implies  difficulties  too  costly  to  be 
overcome.  The  most  obvious  fault, 
therefore,  found  in  most  of  ourccilings, 
is   that,  though   beautiful   in   them- 
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selves,  they  are  often  overpowering, 
suggesting  a  tendency  to  settle  down 
upon  the  head.  They  may  be  too 
heavily  overweighted  with  ornament 
for  small  rooms,  though  most  of  the 
trouble  lies  with  the  cornice,  and  the 
failure  of  the  cornice  to  suggest  its 
legitimate  purpose — that  of  hfting 
and  supporting  that  which  springs 
from  it.  A  study  of  the  various 
ceilings  illustrating  these  pages,  will 
prove  how  often  a  neglect  of  the 
cornice  has  led  to  certain  unhappy 
impressions. 

As  one  wants  to  feel  a  ceiling  well 
lifted  overhead,  so  one  wants  to  know 
that  a  floor  is  well  planted  underfoot. 
Too  great  prominence  given  to  set 
figures,  as  we  learned  long  years  ago 
with  our  carpets,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  a  floor  jump  at  you  as  you  enter 
a  room.  Yet  we  forgot  all  this  when 
we  began  to  inlay  our  floors,  covering 
them  with  patterns  and  finishing 
them  with  borders  that  have  since 
proved  distracting.  Our  most  beau- 
tiful and  successful  departures  have 
been  made  in  those  in  which  the  inlay 
preserved  one  tone,  its  repose  undis- 
turbed by  a  border. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the 
rugs.     Patches  of  little  rugs  scattered 
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about  on  a  floor,  are  as  bad  as  spots 

of  little  pictures  on  the  walls.     One 
small    rug    before    a    sofa,   or  again 
before   a   fire,   has   a   reason  for   its 
existence  and  su^ests  no  query.    A 
series   of   small   rugs,   on    the   other 
hand,    when    placed  about  a  room, 
immediately     excites 
a  certain  unconscious 
cerebration,  in  which 
a  fear  of  falling  plays 
no  unimportant  part. 
That    is    why     long 
stretches  of  an  even 
color  throughout  one 
floor  are  often  so  re- 
assuring, not  only  to 
the    eye   but   to  the 
mind.    They  give  you 
the  certainty  at  least 
of  a  sure  foundation. 
The  color,    however, 
must  be  low  in  tone, 
lower   at  least    than 
that    of    the    walls, 
otherwise    the   whole 
floor  rises  and  is  out 
of  scale,  making  you 
feel,  when  you  walk 
over  it,  as  if  you  were 
at  sea. 

One  of  the  greatest 
of  mistakes  made  in 
some  of  our  newer  lo"!*  *■"  gilded 
houses  lies  in  the 
neglect  of  the  servants'  quarters, 
both  above  and  below  stairs.  This 
is  especially  true  of  houses  in 
the  middle  of  a  block,  where  the 
aim  has  been  to  bring  the  front 
door  as  near  as  possible  to  a  level 
with  the  pavement,  so  avoiding 
the  ordinary  city  stoop,  which  once 
appeared  like  a  pestilence  among  us, 
sweeping  the  whole  length  of  our 
island.  The  recent  changes  made 
have  led  to  sinking  the  kitchen  de- 
partment so  low  that  in  many  instan- 
ces electricity  must  be  burned  all  day 
even  about  the  stove.  No  house  can 
possess  real  dignity  which  is  built 
upon  so  great  an  injustice  to  those 
who  minister  to  its  great  necessities. 
When  once  the  crime  is  discovered, 
the  whole  superstructure  is  laid 
open  to   question,  even   the   hidden 


recesses   of   the   householder's   mind 
coming  in  for  a  doubt. 

When  some   regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  requirements    of  the   kitchen 
department,  including  a  well-hghted 
sitting-room,  and  when  the  city  stoop 
is  to  be  avoided,  a  fashion  has  been 
adopted,  in    some 
houses,   of    ha\-ing    a 
second  flight  of  steps 
inside  the   vestibule. 
In  such  cases  two  or 
three  steps  lead   first 
from    the     pavement 
to  the  outer  vestibule 
door,  half  a  dozen  or 
more    leading    from 
this  door  to  that   of 
the  main  hall.     This 
ser\'es   to    bring   the 
windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room on  the  same 
level  as  that  of  our 
older    town-houses, 
without  the  necessity 
for  either  defrauding 
our  servants,  or  de- 
faming   our    fa9ades 
with     high  -  perched 
stoops.     In  cities  like 
Philadelphia,  where  a 
small     alley     divides 
the  block,  none  of  our 
BRASS  BRACKET        problcms  cxists.  and 
the    street    entrance 
may  be  levelled  without  driving  the 
cook  into  an  inferno. 

Much  interest  may  be  lent  to  these 
modem  vestibules,  which  are  some- 
times panelled  in  marble,  and 
sometimes  constructed  of  wood.  Ob- 
jections, however,  are  often  urged 
against  the  plate  -  glass  doors,  pro- 
tected by  wrought  iron  and  hung  with 
velvets  or  rich  stuffs.  But  as  these 
have  been  substituted  for  the  sake 
of  light,  such  objections  hardly  hold 
good,  especially  as  the  heavy  doors  of 
wood  are  not  eliminated,  being  al- 
ways closed  at  night.  When  the  size 
of  the  vestibule  permits,  a  seat  is 
introduced,  sometimes  of  marble, 
richly  carved  in  figures.  One  par- 
ticular vestibule  has  a  rounded  cciHng 
inlaid  with  mosaic  supported  by  mar- 
ble panels.     The  sconces,  placed  at  the 
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springof  the  arch,  are  of  bronze,  show- 
ing charming  cherubs  holding  the  light. 

Too  many  rights  of  children  have 
been  urged  in  these  days,  too  many 
laws  of  health,  to  presuppose  so  great 
a  neglect  of  their  apartments,  as 
that  which  has  just  been  referred  to 
regarding  the  accommodations  made 
for  servants.  With  just  pride  the 
modem  well-equipped  mother  will 
usher  you  into  her  hygienic  nursery, 
flooded  with  sunshine,  and  filled  with 
every  kind  of  washable  thing,  in- 
cluding floor  and  wall  coverings,  dolls 
and  their  garments,  making  it  an 
every-day  wonder  that  disease  should 
ever  be  found  lurking  in  an  unex- 
pected comer.  For  even  the  comer 
IS  being  eliminated  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  cove  being  substituted 
for  it,  not  so  much  as  a  crack  for 
holding  possible  dust  being  left  at 
the  base -board. 

The  play-rooms,  too,  are  an  educa- 
tion in  themselves,  and  as  delightful 
as  the  thought  or  the  taste  of  the  day 
can  make  them.     Some  are  furnished 
after    periods,    reproducing    famous 
interiors,  some  are  simply  airy  and 
delightful  retreats,  but  all  are  lovely, 
representing,  in  the  better  houses,  no 
overflow     from      other     apartments, 
nothing  that  is  shabby,  and  certainly 
nothing  that  is  there  simply  to  be 
broken  or  abused.     One  finds  book- 
cases,    easy  -  chairs,     pianos,     birds, 
pictures,   charming   combinations   of 
color,  agreeable  outlooks.     There  is 
cverything.in  fact,  to  suggest  that  even 
in  playtime,  and  with  an  abundance  of 
toys  about,  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, not  ruffians,  are  being  so  reared 
that  transition  to  the 
mature  drawing-room 
will  never  come  as  an 
awkward  surprise. 
And  why  should  this 
not  be  so?    The  great 
distinction  dividing 
one  class  from  another 
is  often  found  in  the 
seeds  that  are  sown  in 
a  nursery  or  play- 
room.    For  here  end- 
less   re  -  adjustments      louis  xv  qilded 
(The 


of   rights   are   going   ceaselessly   on, 
battles    of    unselfishness    are    being 
fought  out,  and  principles  of  justice 
and  consideration  estabHshed,  while 
manners    are    so    cultivated    as    to 
become,  as  they  should  be,   almost 
automatic,  if   this  may  mean  being 
bred  into  the  very  bone  and  marrow 
of  the  man.     The  young  son,  at  any 
rate,   grown   to  manhood,   does  not 
become    self-conscious   when    obliged 
to  take  off  his  hat,  nor  does  he  have 
to  stop  and  think  when  rising  in  the 
presence  of  an  elder.     Nor  does  the 
young  daughter  have  to  go  through  a 
scries   of   self-conscious   contortions 
when  finding  herself  obUged  to  proffer 
a  cup  of  tea  to  a  friend.     In  the  nur- 
sery and  play-room,  in  fact,  the  child 
finds  provision  made  for  the  next  stage 
of  its  development,  which  after  all 
shouldbe  the  main  purpose  of  the  home. 
And  it  is  on  the  purpose  of  the 
home    that    stress    has    been    most 
frequently    laid    in    these     pages,    a 
purpose  meant  to  include  not  alone 
the  whole  range  of  a  man's  obligations 
to  his  own,  but  to  all  of  those  to 
whom   he  opens  his  doors,  whether 
they  enter  as  friends,  acquaintances, 
messengers,  or  the  servants  who  minis- 
ter to   his  daily  needs.     The  funda- 
mentals  must    be    first    established; 
and  these  include  courtesy,  considera- 
tion,   tact,     kindliness,     knowledge, 
good  taste,  respect  for  one's  self  and 
respect  for  one's  neighbor.     The  ob- 
servance of  these  fundamentals  alone 
gives  dignity  to  his  dwelling.     They 
must  order  his  life,  the  arrangement 
of  his  furniture,  the  choice  of  his  cur- 
tains,the  placing  of  his  books,  the  hght- 
ing  of  his  fires  and  the 
position  of  his  lamps. 
They   must    control, 
too,  the  very  manner 
of  his  building.      It 
matters  little  whether 
he  follows  one  school 
or  another ; but  it  mat- 
ters much   not    only 
what   he   undertakes 
to  do,  but  the  way  in 
which  he  accomplish- 
BKAss  FiRi-iRON       es  his  undertaking. 
End) 
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HE  wind  blew  chill 
down  the  narrow 
street.  The  winter 
was  searching  the 
city  for  victims  of 
its  capricious  cold, 
unexpected  and 
unprovided  for  in 
^he  usually  soft  climate  of  the  old 
Rrestem  capital.  Snow  had  fallen 
on  the  hills,  and  a  few  stray  flakes 
floated  hither  and  thither  in  the  dark 
alleys  and  silent  spaces  of  the  sleeping 
town.  Kyoto  was  not  gay  in  those  days. 
The  old  glories  had  passed  away  to 
the  real  capital,  Yedo  (Tokyo),  where 
tho  Shogun  held  his  court ;  and  Kyoto, 
faithful  to  its  impoverished  Sovereign, 
was  rich  only  in  ferment,  and  indig- 
nation, and  wild  desire  to  see  him 
restored  to  the  supreme  power  which 
was  his  by  right.  The  ferment  was 
felt  in  every  air,  but  all  outward  ex- 
pression of  it  was  relentlessly  sup- 
pressed by  the  existing  authorities, 
and  so  far-reaching  and  complete 
was  their  system  of  espionage,  that 
thfe  loyalists  hardly  ever  spoke  to  one 
another  within  four  walls,  but  made 
long  excursions  into  the  country  in 
different  directions  and  met  by  a 
detour  in  some  distant  spot,  to  elabo- 
rate their  patient  plans. 

In  one  circle  alone  was  the  show 
of  careless  gayety  maintained.  The 
player  folk,  the  actors  and  singers  and 
dancers,  had  two  motives  (not  gay 
but  stem)  for  keeping  up  the  spirits 
of  the  community.  The  first  was  the 
necessity  for  earning  their  livelihood ; 
the  second,  tmexpressed,  but  never 
absent,  was  one  to  which  the  first 
would  have  given  way  had  the  two 


proved  incompatible:  this  was  the 
power  wielded  by  many  a  laughing 
geisha  or  sleek  actor,  to  learn  the 
movements  of  the  Shogun's  vice- 
gerents, to  warn  the  Imperialists  of 
approaching  danger  and,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  help  them  to  avert  or 
fly  from  it.  The  Bohemians  of  Kyoto 
were  ardent  loyalists  all,  but  they 
said  nothing  about  their  convictions 
in  public ;  and  even  the  police  and  the 
Secret  Servicemen,  who  sought  cem- 
porary  relaxation  from  their  cares 
in  this  genial  society,  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  bright  eyes  in  whose  light 
they  fondly  basked  were  watching 
them  with  the  intensity  and  intelli- 
gence of  hatred. 

*  *  At  any  rate  one  finds  a  warm  room 
and  a  bright  smile  in  these  houses," 
thought  middle-aged,  hardheaded 
Tonosuke  Kusama,the  Lord  Inspector 
of  Districts,  as  he  turned  into  a  little 
street  which  presented  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  official  quarters  of  the 
town,  whence  he  had  come.  There, 
all  was  dark,  silent,  forbidding;  here, 
though  the  dwellings  were  small  and 
closely  set,  each  threw  out  a  dreamy 
glow  from  some  fancifully  carved, 
paper-fillod  lattice;  each  had  its 
dainty  garden,  perhaps  only  a  few  feet 
square,  but  beautified  by  a  carefully 
trained  pine,  or  willow,  or  cherry  tree, 
guarding  a  stone  lantern  or  miniature 
rockery.  The  soft  hum  of  samisens 
thrummed  on  the  air;  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter came  from  somewhere,  and  then 
a  gracefid  dancing  shadow  was  thrown 
on  the  gold  translucence  of  a  window 
across  the  road,  a  shadow  with  floating 
draperies,  and  slender  arms,  and  fine 
little  head  whose  elaborately  oma- 
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mental  outline  swayed  whimsically  to 
the  sound  of  the  music. 

The  man  watched  it  for  a  moment, 
with  a  smile  of  amusement.  Then 
another  outline  was  thrown  on  the 
paper  screen,  the  shadow  of  a  man's 
head.  It  was  instantly  withdrawn, 
but  Tonosuke  had  stiffened  with  sur- 
prise. Where  had  he  seen  that  strong 
aquiline  profile?  He  could  not  fit  a 
name  to  it'  at  the  moment;  but  from 
the  associations  it  aroused  he  was 
almost  sure  that  it  belonged  to  one  of 
those  dangerous  loyalist  plotters  who 
had  been  proscribed  in  batches  and 
whom  the  police  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  capture.  Anxious  to  learn 
more,  Tonosuke  softly  crossed  the 
street,  passed  through  the  open  gate- 
way, and  stood  close  to  the  window, 
listening  intently.  A  sudden  silence 
had  followed  the  disappearance  of  the 
second  shadow.  The  listener  thought 
he  heard  a  gasp ;  then  the  music  and 
laughter  broke  out  afresh  and  a  wild 
game  seemed  to  be  on  foot,  for  the 
dancers  were  two  now,  and  the  screen 
was  all  alive  with  shadows  of  light 
objects  flying  across  and  across  it. 

Encouraged  by  the  uproar,  Tonosuke 
drew  a  small  knife  from  his  belt,  and 
pricked  a  tiny  hole  in  the  paper.  He 
could  scarcely  hear  the  scratch  him- 
self, but  there  were  sharper  ears  with- 
in. A  ball  flew  against  his  opening  as 
he  was  applying  his  eye  to  it;  then  a 
little  hand  was  clapped  over  it  and  a 
laughing  voice  called  gaily:  **Come 
in,  come  in,  oh  honorable  piercer  of 
screens!  We  shall  charge  nothing 
for  our  torn  paper,  so  have  no  fearP* 

Tonosuke  woidd  have  retired  from 
the  undignified  situation,  but  time 
was  not  given  him.  Even  as  he 
turned  to  stride  away,  the  front  door 
slid  back  in  its  groove  and  a  servant 
appeared,  knoclang  her  head  on  the 
upper  step  and  entreating  him  by 
name  to  enter.  As  he  did  so,  assum- 
ing an  expression  of  innocent  pleasure, 
she  turned  on  her  knees  as  lightly  as 
a  kitten  and  drew  back  another  screen 
door  giving  admittance  to  the  inner 
apartment  which  lay  to  one  side  of 
the  tiny  matted  hall. 

A  quaint  and  charming  picture  met 


the  visitor's  eyes.  In  the  soft  light 
of  a  great  pith  candle,  two  girls  were 
standing  in  opposite  comers  of  the 
room;  one,  a  tall  slender  creature  with 
a  face  of  radiant  pallor,  had  her  arms 
full  of  balls  of  fresh  flowers,  less  gay 
in  color  than  the  long  embroidered 
robe  which  twisted  round  her  lithe 
form  like  a  ribbon  of  rainbows;  the 
other,  a  little  thing  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  had  just  flung  her  last  mis- 
sile and  was  stooping  to  reach  at  one 
which  had  rolled  to  her  feet,  at  the 
same  time  guarding  herself  with  an 
uplifted  arm  from  which  the  satin 
sleeve  fell  before  her  face  and  swept 
the  ground.  Suddenly  she  raised  her 
head,  and  was  met  by  a  shower  of 
flowers  from  her  assailant.  The  balls 
of  many  colored  chrysanthemiuns 
flew  through  the  air,  their  long 
ribbons  streaming  like  white  and  red 
meteors  behind  them;  the  room  was 
full  of  their  bitter-sweet  perfiune 
mingling  with  that  of  incense  sticks 
burning  before  a  name  tablet  in  the 
alcove.  On  the  ground  against  the 
wall  sat  a  thin,  dark-skinned  woman 
in  sober  dress  (the  same  who  had 
admitted  the  visitor),  playing  on  the 
samisen — playing  one  of  those  weird 
tunes  of  three  strong  chords  eternally 
repeated  till  the  very  monotony  stirs 
a  kind  of  frenzy  in  the  blood  of  the 
hearer.  From  time  to  time  she  sang, 
stridently,  with  startling  breaks  from 
low  to  high  notes,  and  close  beside 
her  crouched  a  boy  with  a  flute, 
following  her  with  his  music  but 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  ever  on  the 
girl  in  the  rainbow  robe, 

Tonosuke  stood  for  a  moment  on 
the  threshold,  taking  in  the  scene 
with  artistic  appreciation  not  at  all 
marred  by  the  keen  glances  he  shot 
around  to  seek  for  the  owner  of  the 
disquieting  profile.  Then  the  laugh- 
ter and  music  ceased,  and  the  girls 
and  musicians  were  welcoming  him 
ceremoniously,  four  heads  touching 
the  mats  at  the  same  moment  with 
perfect  precision.  Tonosuke  coimted 
them,  and  again  scrutinized  the  cor- 
ners and  walls  of  the  little  room.  But 
he  asked  no  questions — ^yet. 

When  tea  had  been  brought  to  him 
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by  the  younger  girl,  and  the  other, 
she  of  the  rainbow  robe,  was  sitting 
submissively  on  her  heels  before  him, 
watching  in  respectful  silence,  he  gave 
a  little  sigh  of  pleasure  and  remarked 
**How  agreeable  and  how  rare  it  is  to 
find  you  alone,  Shinay6  San? "  ** But 
I  am  not  alone,  sir,**  said  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  looking  up  with  a 
quick  gleam  in  her  dark  eyes;  **here 
is  O  Min6  pouring  out  your  tea,  and 
O  Mitsu  and  Tsuge  are  waiting  to 
make  music  for  your  honorable  ears. 
I,  your  unworthy  servant,  should  be 
greatly  flattered  that  you  see  only 
myself!" 

**That  is  just  like  a  woman," 
replied  Tonosuke  pompously:  **The 
simplest  remark  has  to  be  twisted 
into  a  compliment!" 

**Then  the  first  one  was  not  meant 
in  that  sense?"  asked  Shinay6,  a 
mocking  little  smile  touching  the 
comers  of  her  mouth.  **  Ah,  permit  a 
poor  girl  to  think  so!  Do  not  rob 
your  gracious  visit  of  joy  for  me  by 
sa)ring  that  your  Lordship  has  come 
on  business!" 

** Business  indeed!"  scoffed  Tono- 
suke. **Who  ever  comes  to  see  you 
singing-birds  on  business?" 

**0h  a  great  many  people,"  said 
little  O  Min^,  putting  down  the  teapot 
and  beginning  to  count  on  her  fingers. 
**The  landlord — once  a  month,"  and 
she  checked  him  off  by  turning  the 
little  finger  down  against  her  palm, 
"then  the  flower  man,"  and  her 
fourth  finger  disappeared,  **then  the 
silk  merchant  every  three  days — 
Shinay^  San  has  given  me  two  new 
robes  and  he  wants  her  to  pay  for 
them, — ^then — . "  She  glanced  under 
her  lashes  at  Shinay6  and  asked  mis- 
chievously :  *  *  Shall  I  tell  his  Lordship 
who  else  comes,  Shinay6  San?" 

Shinay6  was  looking  at  her  fingers, 
where  the  flowers  seemed  to  have  left 
some  minute  stain.  Without  raising 
her  head  she  replied  smoothly:  **His 
Lordship  has  had  too  much  patience 
.with -you  already,  O  Min6  San,  for 
you  chatter  like  a  treeful  of  jays.  He 
knows  all  those  who  come  here  and 
it  can  scarcely  amuse  him  to  hear 
their    names    again." 


Having  spoken,  she  slowly  raised 
her  head  and  gave  O  Min6  a  quiet 
look,  apparently  to  emphasize  the 
reproof.  Her  face  was  the  face  of 
the  Japanese  ideal  beauty,  a  long  full 
oval,  with  features  so  delicate  that 
they  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  with 
a  fine  pen.  The  eyes  were  long  and 
narrow,  with  a  wide  space  between 
them  and  the  exquisitely  arched  eye- 
brows; the  forehead  high  and  made 
pointed  by  the  strange  dressing  of  the 
night-black  hair;  the  mouth  was  one 
curved  line  of  vivid  crimson  with 
a  slight  artificial  deepening  of  the 
lower  lip.  There  was  no  other  color 
in  that  radiantly  white  countenance, 
and  the  whole  was  as  expressionless 
as  polished  jade.  The  laughing  girl 
with  her  arms  full  of  flowers — the 
dancing  shadow  on  the  gold  trans- 
lucence  of  the  window  screen — ^these 
had  given  place  to  the  Japanese  lady, 
a  creature  trained  to  betray  no  emo- 
tion of  joy  or  pain,  but  to  move  or- 
nately and  delicately  in  her  appointed 
path,  to  the  end  of  life. 

Tonosuke  glanced  at  her  with  some- 
thing like  admiration  on  his  own 
sharp,  impassive  features,  but  he  was 
too  clever  not  to  follow  up  the  ad- 
vantage with  which  O  Mine's  saucy 
speech  had  furnished  him. 

**  O  Min6  San  is  quite  right,"  he  said, 
still  watching  Shinay6,  **  I  am  of  course 
interested  in  all  who  come  to  see  you. 
Have  I  not  known  you  since  you  were 
younger  than  she ,  Shinay^  San  ?  Your 
friends,  as  you  say,  are  mostly  known 
to  me — ^but — I  thought,"  here  he 
spoke  gravely  enough,  **that  you  had 
another  visitor  before  I  arrived.  I 
noticed  a  man's  shadow  on  your  win- 
dow." 

"Indeed?"  questioned  Shinay6  in- 
differently. "Your  Lordship  is  al- 
ways right,  of  course — yet  here  we 
all  are — except  the  dog — ^who  is  at- 
tending to  a  cat  in  the  yard,  I  fancy." 
In  truth  an  outburst  of  joyful  barking 
came  from  the  region  mentioned. 

Tonosuke  was  on  his  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment. "Permit  me,"  he  said,  "to 
investigate  this  disturbance.  Per- 
haps a  robber  is  getting  into  the 
house!" 
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**They  generally  peep  through  the 
screen  first,**  was  Shinay^'s  answer, 
given  with  calm  venom.  The  official 
flushed  red  and  strode  back  from  the 
door  to  stand  before  her. 

**Tell  me,  Shinay6  San,"  he  com- 
manded, **is  there — haS  there  been 
any  one  in  your  house  to-night  besides 
these  who  are  present  ?  I  have  reasons 
for  asking — and  the  right  to  know. 
Speak  the  truth!** 

** Another  compliment!'*  said  the 
pale  girl,  smiling  up  at  him.  **Your 
Lordship  thinks  a  geisha  can  really 
tell  the  truth!  Come,  O  Min6,  we 
must  try  to  be  worthy  of  this  honor. 
Who  has  been  to  see  us?  I  am  so 
dazzled  by  his  Lordship*s  presence 
that  I  forget.*' 

**A  charming  yoimg  man,"  replied 
O  Min6  audaciously.  **  Shall  I  show 
him  to  the  illustrious  Tonosuke?" 

"You  shall  have  a  new  obi  if  you 
do,'*  exclaimed  the  official;  **I  mean 
you  are  a  good  child  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly reward  you.** 

**I  must  go  and  find  him  then,'* 
said  the  girl,  and  she  began  to  slide 
across  the  floor  on  her  knees.  Shinay^ 
watched  her.  The  old  servant  in  the 
background  looked  up  anxiously  and 
the  boy  became  much  interested  in  the 
stops  of  his  flute.  Tonosuke  was  like 
a  hound,  hot  on  the  scent.  **  Where 
is  he?  Why  have  you  hidden  him?" 
he  cried. 

For  all  answer  O  Min^  pushed  back 
a  screen  in  the  wall,  revealing  the 
closet  where  the  bedding  was  put 
away  in  the  daytime.  She  dived  into 
the  darkness,  calling  loudly  on  some- 
one to  come  out  and  show  himself — 
not  to  be  afraid — oh  no,  his  Lordship 
was  very  kind  to  shy  young  men, 
very  kind  indeed!  For  a  couple  of 
minutes  she  kept  up  this  patter,  evi- 
dently working  busily  within  the 
recess,  whence  only  the  end  of  a 
sleeve  and  a  fold  of  her  robe  were 
visible.  These  were  withdrawn,  and 
an  instant  later  there  walked  out 
from  the  closet  a  very  small  but  per- 
fect young  samurai,  with  stem  aquiline 
features,  top  knot,  winged  shoulders, 
double  swords — ^all  complete.  Tono- 
suke gasped  with  surprise,   Shinay6 


laughed  softly,  and  the  flute  boy 
doubled  up,  convulsed  with  silent 
mirth. 

The  little  samurai  strode  across  the 
room,  and  with  hand  on  sword  salu- 
ted the  amazed  Inspector  of  Dis- 
tricts. 

"  Is  your  Lordship  in  need  of  a  stout 
defender?**  piped  O  Mine's  shrill 
treble  from  behind  the  pale  fierce 
mask;  **I  will  guard  him  as  Benk^ 
guarded  Hideyoshi!  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  not  Hideyoshi  himself!*' 

**You  are  an  impertinent  little 
good-for-nothing,"  cried  Tonosuke, 
flushing  furiously  for  the  second  time 
that  evening;  **how  dare  you  put  on 
man*s  clothes  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
send  you  to  prison  this  moment *' 

O  Mine's  mask  was  off  and  she  was 
looking  up  at  him  in  well  feigned 
amazement.  **Send  me  to  prison  for 
being  a  good  obedient  little  girl?  Oh 
no !  You  are  going  to  give  me  a  new 
obit  you  know — I  want  it  purple  and 
gold,  with  white  storks  and  green  pine 
trees  on  it, — please!*' 

**Give  me  a  cup  of  sak^  and  let  me 
go  home,**  sighed  the  Lord  Inspector, 
sinking  down  on  a  blue  silk  cushion. 
**Who  can  expect  sense  from  women 
and  children?  There,"  he  added  in 
mellowed  tones,  as  the  sweet  strong 
liquor  was  poured  into  the  transparent 
cup,  **we  will  have  no  more  business 
to-night.  Shinay^  San,  let  me  see 
that  new  dance  I  liked  so  much ! " 

All  professional  obedience  now, 
Shinay^  rose  from  the  mats,  the  atten- 
dants struck  a  chord  or  two  as  she 
poised,  swaying  slowly  with  out- 
stretched hands;  O  Min6  slipped  a  fan 
into  one  and  a  gauze  scarf  into  the 
other;  then  silently  as  the  falling  dew, 
gently  as  the  plapng  of  a  fountain, 
Shinay^  danced  for  Tonosuke.  A 
dreamy  calm  stole  over  his  senses,  his 
head  began  to  sink  on  his  breast  and 
he  hardly  knew  whether  he  slept  or 
woke.  When  at  last  he  rose  to  go  he 
smiled  at  her  kindly  and  slipped  a  big 
gold  piece  into  his  empty  sak^  •cup. , 
Yet,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  garden 
gate  the  Lord  Inspector  of  Districts 
looked  back,  and  took  in  every  aspect 
of  the  toy  house.     '*I  believe  one  of 
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those  young  pests  is  there,  all  the 
same,"  he  muttered.  **I  had  better 
set  a  watch  before  I  go  to  bed." 
When  his  footsteps  at  last  died 
away  in  the  distance,  Shinay^  fell 
forward  and  swooned  in  O  Mine's 
arms. 

**My  love,  my  lord,  I  have  died  a 
thousand  deaths  to-night,"  murmured 
the  girl,  an  hour  later,  in  the  black 
darkness  of  the  deserted  room.  **If 
your  poor  Shinay^  is  still  to  live  and 
serve  you,  never  again  must  you  be 
so  reckless  as  you  were  this  evening! 
Promise,  promise!"  And  she  passed 
feverish  hands  over  the  young  man's 
head  and  face  and  shoulders  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  still  alive  and 
free. 

"My  beloved,"  came  the  answering 
whisper,  **if  I  must,  you  will  save 
me  again  as  you  did  this  night.  Alas 
that  I  must  grieve  you  by  one  more 
moment  of  danger,  but  only  one.  I 
must  escape  from  Kyoto — then  you 
will  be  safe  till  I  come  back  in  triumph 
— ^to  claim  you." 

She  was  weeping  silently  against 
his  shoulder,  and  he  drew  her  to  him 
and  rocked  her  in  his  arms.  The 
kind  darkness  wrapped  Jthem  round, 
and  to  each  the  other's  heart-beats 
sounded  paeans  of  love.  For  love  is 
never  so  perfect  as  in  moments  of 
supreme  pain.  The  shared  agony  of  a 
parting  has  a  tender  immortality  de- 
nied to  the  memory  of  happier  things. 
Shinay^  felt  the  sword  enter  her 
heart;  she  was  to  carry  it  many  ^days 
ere  the  point  should  be  withdrawn. 

**  Forgive  my  shameful  weakness, 
dear  lord,"  she  whispered  at  last,  and 
even  ere  she  withdrew  from  his  shel- 
tering arms  he  could  feel  her  stiffen 
to  the  call  of  duty.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence,  and  he  knew  that 
she  was  wiping  away  her  tears  with 
her  sleeve.  Then  she  spoke  again, 
quickly  and  decidedly. 

•**JIy  lord  is  right.  He  must  leave 
Kyoto.  For  him  it  is  one  great  pitfall 
of  danger,  but  how?  Even  now  this 
house  is  watched.  When  Tsuge  went 
out  to  put  up  the  amado,  there  were 
already  two  men  lounging  near  the 


garden  gate,  and  doubtless  more  in 
the  side  street.  Tonosuke  wastes  no 
time!"  and  she  laughed  her  ghostly 
little  laugh  in  the  darkness. 

**I  think — I  know — I  would  not 
leave  you,  to  fly  from  mere  danger, 
Shinay^  San,"  said  her  lover  slowly; 
**you  know  what  it  all  means.  Here 
we  strive  in  vain  to  cast  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  Shogun."  Shinay6 
shivered  at  that  name  of  fear.  Her 
lover  found  her  hand  and  held  it  in 
his  strong  young  clasp  as  he  went  on. 
**We  are  still  too  few,  too  ignorant, 
to  accomplish  the  task  we  have  set 
ourselves — ^the  glorious  task  of  unit- 
ing the  country  under  one  head,  of 
restoring  our  adored  Emperor  to 
supreme  power.  Oh,  Shinay^,  my 
faithful  girl,  do  you  know  that  I  am 
appalled  when  I  think  of  all  we  do 
not  know — ^we,  who  would  give  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  to  help  him,  the 
son  of  the  gods,  left  in  his  tender 
youth  to  fight  such  a  battle  alone! 
Fifteen  years  old — ^without  money — 
without  authority — ^an  orphan,  set  on 
the  most  ancient  and  glorious  of 
thrones — ^his  revenues,  power,  armies 
— ^all  in  the  hands  of  a  usurper!  He 
will  win  in  this  struggle — I  know  it. 
I  have  seen  him — ^walking  in  that 
inner  garden,  with  proud  brow  and 
sorrowful  eyes — ^my  mother's  cousin 
who  serves  him  let  me  peep  through  a 
torn  screen.  A  wild  heron  flew  over 
the  palace,  and  the  Emperor  raised 
his  head  and  watched  it,  and  a  light 
came  into  his  face  like  the  sunrise  on 
Fujisan — it  was  not  envy  of  the 
bird's  free  flight,  it  was  resolve!  I 
seemed  to  see  the  glory  of  empire 
settle  on  his  brow — ^and  I  swore  then 
that  he  should  have  me,  body  and 
soul,  for  his  service !  But  of  what  use 
am  I,  of  what  use  are  the  others,  now? 
We  know  nothing  of  government,  of 
laws,  of  the  making  of  armies,  of 
drawing  out  the  riches  of  the  country, 
and  we  must  know  all  that,  to  serve 
our  Emperor.  Here  we  can  never 
learn  it — ^but  over  there,  in  Europe, 
they  will  teach  us,  for  they  know! 
We  will  go  together,  my  comrades  and 
I — ^and  when  we  return — ^we  shall  be 
strong,  because  we  shall  know!" 
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The  whispered  impassioned  words 
had  poured  forth  like  blood  from  an 
artery.  The  darkness  thrilled  with 
the  very  pulses  of  patriotism.  Shin- 
ay6  bent  over  and  touched  her  fore- 
head to  the  unseen  hand  that  lay  on 
her  arm. 

**My  lord  shall  go,"  she  said  simply, 
**but  let  him  have  patience  till 
Shinayd  has  foimd  a  way.*' 

**  Only  help  me  to  leave  the  town,  to 
pass  the  gate,"  he  interrupted  eagerly ; 
**the  rest  is  safe.  There  is  a  vessel 
sailing  soon  from  Kobe  for  China — 
the  captain  is  Saito's  friend.  We 
three — Saito,  Ogawa,  and  I — ^will  dis- 
guise ourselves  as  coolies  and  help  to 
load  the  cargo.  Then  we  will  hide 
ourselves  on  board,  the  captain  will 
find  us  after  the  ship  has  left  Japan, 
and  will  put  us  in  irons  for  our  mis- 
deed— our  lives  will  be  forfeit  for 
having  left  the  country  without 
permission ;  but  when  he  rep  '.lies  Hong- 
Kong  he  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
jump  overboard  and  swim  ashore — 
and  the  English  will  help  us  then. 
Saito  has  money  for  the  journey  to 
Europe.  Once  out  of  Kyoto,  nothing 
can  stop  us!  The  others  have  got 
away  already,  and  I  bum  to  join 
them." 

There  was  silence  when  he  had 
finished.  Shinay^  was  finding  her 
strength  to  carry  the  desperate  anx- 
iety to  which  she  would  give  no  words 
lest  it  should  discourage  the  ardent 
boy. 

*'  Let  it  be  as  my  lord  Morinaga  has 
decided,"  she  said  at  last.  "To- 
morrow night  he  shall  pass  out  of  the 
South  Gate  in  safety.  At  the  fourth 
hour  that  gay  captain  who  sometimes 
comes  here,  goes  on  guard.  He  has 
often  complained  of  the  irksome  duty. 
I  can  surely,  persuade  him  to  let  me 
out,  with  you  in  some  disguise.  I 
have  no  pass — ^Tonosuke  would  never 
give  me  one — ^he  is  too  jealous — ^but 
we  will  do  without  it.  Oh,  my  lord, 
may  the  high  Gods  watch  over  you!" 

There  was  a  soft  stir  in  the  inner 
room.  Then  a  faint  light  showed  the 
pattern  of  the  lattice  on  the  interven- 
ing screen.  A  moment  later  the 
screen  was  pushed  aside  cautiously 


and  0  Min^  entered  bearing  a  tray  of 
food. 

**Let  my  lord  eat,"  she  said  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  mat. 

The  low  light  showed  the  face  of 
Shinay^'s  lover,  the  face  for  which  the 
police  had  sought  with  grief  and  care 
for  weeks  past.  It  was  one  destined 
to  be  well  known  to  the  men  of  Japan 
in  years  to  come,  for  it  was  the  face 
of  a  leader;  young  yet,  pitifully  young, 
but  strong  and  pure,  with  calm  eyes, 
broad  brow  and  high,  clear-cut  fea- 
tures. Tatsu  Morinaga  was  barely 
twenty  at  this  time — one  of  the  band 
of  youths  who  had  rallied  round  the 
boy  Emperor — ^youths  to  whom  had 
been  vouchsafed  the  vision  of  to-day's 
Japan ;  patriots,  poor  then,  in  all  but 
intellect,  courage  and  fixed  resolve, 
but  rich  now  in  the  garnered  laurels 
of  recorded  achievement  and  hard- 
won  fame.  Already  privation  and 
hardship  had  set  their  mark  on 
Morinaga's  face,  its  freshness  was 
shadowed  by  pallor,  the  thin  cheeks 
and  firm-set  lips  told  their  tale  of 
struggle  and  suffering;  but  the  eyes 
glowed  with  the  splendid  certainties 
of  youth,  and  the  thin  hand  which 
lay  on  Shinay^'s  sleeve  looked  strong 
as  steel. 

0  Min^  crouched  before  the  young 
man,  pouring  out  the  tea  and  attend- 
ing to  his  comfort,  while  Shinay^, 
deep  in  thought,  sat  passively  at  his 
side.  Both  girls  had  shed  their 
bright  raiment  and  wore  dusky  robes 
kept  for  working  hours.  O  Mine's 
wild  gayety  had  given  place  to  intense 
gravity,  and  her  round  childish  face 
was  pale  with  her  responsibilities. 
She  was  only  Shinay^'s  little  appren- 
tice, bound  to  her  for  a  term  of  years 
in  which  she  must  learn  to  sing  and 
dance  and  wait  on  guests  with  fault- 
less precision;  but  her  heart  was  all 
Shinay^'s,  and  no  sister  could  have 
shown  more  entire  and  unquestion- 
ing devotion  to  all  that  concerned 
the  beautiful  geisha's  interests.  With- 
out her  loyal  co-operation  it  would 
have  been  more  difficult  for  Shinay^ 
to  shelter  her  proscribed  lover  in  her 
tiny  house.  Old  Mitsu  had  of  course 
been    admitted    to    the    conspiracy; 
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she  could  be  trusted  to  the  utmost  and 
never  questioned  Shinay^'s  rulings. 
She  deplored  the  dangerous  necessity 
in  secret,  but  no  protests  had  passed 
the  lips  of  the  taciturn  devoted  woman, 
who  acted  as  servant  and  duenna  in  one. 

The  status  of  the  geisha  was,  and 
is,  a  curious  one,  allowing  of  great 
latitude  in  some  directions.  The 
nearest  parallel  to  it  in  Europe  is  that 
of  the  actress,  who  may  be  a  woman 
of  high  refinement  and  irreproachable 
morals — or  something  very  much  the 
reverse.  It  all  depends  on  the  wo- 
man. What  the  world  asks  of  the 
geisha  is  that  she  be  pleasant  to 
behold,  entertaining  to  converse  with, 
perfect  in  her  art ;  the  rest  is  her  own 
affair.  If  she  goes  the  way  of  pretty 
women  whose  profession  makes  them 
a  mark  for  the  rake  and  the  libertine, 
the  world  says  "Poor  thing,  what  else 
could  be  expected? "  But  if  principle 
or  refinement  cause  her  to  prefer  the 
paths  of  virtue,  then  indeed  the  world 
applauds  her  generously,  knowing  the 
sore  temptations  which  she  must  con- 
stantly encounter.  Shinay6  had  clung 
to  the  straiter  path ;  her  reputation  was 
clear  as  crystal ;  and  she  had  reaped  an 
unsought  reward  in  popularity.  That 
cost  nothing  from  the  aloofness,  the 
invulnerability  of  her  manner,  which 
might  have  been  a  carefully  chosen 
setting  to  her  still,  unimpassioned 
beauty,  had  she  been  one  to  make  such 
calculations;  she  was  apparently  un- 
attainable, therefore  she  was  the  more 
desired. 

Whatever  her  character,  the  geisha 
must  conform  to  the  time-honored 
custom  of  keeping  an  elderly  duenna 
at  her  side  both  in  public  and  private. 
These  women  are  often  drawn  from 
the  professional  ranks,  and  are  those 
who  have  not  put  by  a  sufficient 
provision  for  the  old  age  which  is  the 
terror  of  the  poor  artist.  Such  a 
woman  can  make  herself  useful  in  a 
thousand  ways,  as  instructress,  as 
musician,  as  companion,  housekeeper, 
or  servant,  this  last  occupation  bring- 
ing with  it  no  humiliation  in  Japan. 
Occasionally  the  geisha  chooses  for 
her  chaperon  some  poor  relation  who 
can  benefit  by  the  arrangment,  and 


this  was  what  Shinay6  had  done. 
When  her  years  of  apprenticeship 
to  a  master  were  unexpectedly  short- 
ened and  she  was  free  to  make  her 
own  engagements  at  last,  Shinay^  re- 
membered (among  the  very  few  facts 
of  her  hard  childhood  which  the 
arduous  years  of  education  had  not 
effaced)  the  visits  of  a  certain  cousin, 
kind  and  quiet,  who  sometimes  came 
to  the  home  where  a  pretty  young 
widow  managed  to  maintain  herself 
and  her  child.  Only  one  other  guest 
ever  came  to  the  little  house  in  the 
suburbs,  over  which  a  shadow  seemed 
to  hang,  and  that  guest  was  Tonosuke 
Kusama.  While  Shinay6*s  mother 
lived,  he  was  kind  in  a  grudging  way. 
Shinay6,  a  thin,  plain,  little  girl  then, 
running  about  in  the  poorest  of 
clothes,  was  afraid  of  him,  and,  not 
waiting  to  be  dismissed,  would  slip  out 
to  confide  her  discontent  to  the  cat  and 
the  blind  nightingale  in  the  backyard, 
while  her  mother  served  tea  to  the 
great  man  behind  the  closed  screens. 
Then  the  mother  died;  and  Shinayd, 
sitting  big-eyed  and  terrified  beside 
her,  still  clinging  to  her  cold  hand, 
heard  a  short,  sharp  consultation  be- 
tween Tonosuke  and  the  kind  cousin, 
a  constdtation  which  closed  the  home 
chapter  of  the  little  girl's  life.  Im- 
mediately after  the  funeral,  the  cousin, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  dressed  the 
orphan  in  pretty  new  garments,  put  a 
flower  in  her  hair  and  red  paint  on  her 
cheeks,  and  conducted  her  to  a  large 
house  many  streets  away.  There,  after 
something  had  been  written  on  a 
paper,  she  left  Shinay^,  telling  her  to 
be  good  and  obedient  and  learn  quickly 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  would  be 
taught  her.  When  the  farewells  were 
over  and  cousin  O  Mitsu  was  already 
moving  away,  a  sharp  fear  came  over 
the  child's  heart  and  she  ran  after  her 
only  protector,  entreating  not  to  be 
left  behind.  O  Mitsu  bent  down  and 
laid  a  trembling  hand  on  the  little  dark 
head.  Then  she  whispered:  **  I  cannot 
keep  you,  Shinayd  San — my  heart  de- 
sires it,  but  it  may  not  be.  Courage, 
musum^,  they  will  be  kind  to  you  here. 
You  will  not  be  hungry  or  cold  any 
more.     Farewell — since  it  must  be ! " 
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Then  had  come  the  long  years  of 
training,  hard  and  strenuous;  of 
aching  limbs  after  hours  of  the  g3mi- 
nasties  which  must  make  the  yoimg 
body  supple  as  a  wave  of  the  sea;  of 
vigils  during  winter  nights  when  the 
geisha  pupil  had  to  practise  her 
singing  on  the  roof,  under  the  stars, 
till  the  cold  broke  her  voice  and  gave 
it  the  wild  hollow  note  which  is  sweet 
in  Japanese  ears;  training,  training, 
all  the  time;  training  in  smiles,  in 
witty  answers,  in  the  telling  of  strange 
old  stories;  training  in  self -repression 
so  constant  that  when  it  was  ended 
the  girl  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
memory  of  a  personal  self,  to  have  be- 
come, from  the  crown  of  her  shining 
head  to  the  tips  of  her  little  feet,  a 
creature  of  exquisite  artificial  per- 
fection, fit  to  take  her  place  among  the 
products  of  a  country  where  Nature  is 
worshipped  as  a  goddess — ^and  Art  is 
given  her  for  a  relentless  jailer. 

For  five  or  six  years  the  fine  gentle- 
man who  had  decided  her  fate  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  Shinayd's  existence. 
Then  she  had  been  taken,  with  several 
of  her  companions,  to  sing  and  dance 
at  a  great  entertainment.  She  had 
flowered  into  beauty  by  this  time,  and 
Tonosuke  smiled,  well  content,  when, 
in  answer  to  his  questions,  he  learnt 
that  this  was  the  same  Shinay^  who 
was  so  discreet  at  keeping  out  of  the 
way  in  certain  pleasant  moments  of 
his  past.  He  sought  her  out,  became 
surety  to  her  master  for  the  sum  of 
money  needed  for  her  liberation,  and 
rewarded  himself  for  his  inexpensive 
generosity  (Shinay^  soon  paid  the 
debt  in  full)  by  coming  to  her  for 
cheer  and  amusement  when  weary 
with  the  cares  of  official  life.  She 
had  many  engagements  now,  could 
take  her  own  little  apprentice  into 
her  home,  and  no  longer  needed  any 
patronage;  but  Tonosuke  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  owed  him 
some  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  Shinay^, 
too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  con- 
test the  premiss,  had,  until  lately, 
allowed  him  to  come  and  go  at  his 
lofty  will  somewhat  more  familiarly 
than  any  of  her  other  visitors. 


But  lately  he  fancied  that  her 
demeanor  had  changed.  She  seemed 
a  shade  less  cordial  when  he  came,  less 
politely  regretful  when  he  left.  He 
wondered  whether  she  hadfalleninlove 
— or  in  debt!  Whatever  the  trouble 
might  be,  it  lessened  his  comfort  in  her 
society,  and  he  resented  the  unknown 
element  which  seemed  threatening  to 
disturb  his  pleasant  relations  with  her. 

As  he  made  his  way  home  on  that 
winter  night  the  puzzle  suddenly 
righted  itself  to  his  apprehension.  A 
name  leapt  out  in  answer  to  his 
mind's  call.  The  shadow  profile  was 
that  of  Aisaku  Morinaga,  and  Shinayd 
was  in  love  with  him. 

Tonosuke  stopped  in  his  walk  as  the 
light  broke  in  on  him,  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  anger  burst  from  his 
lips.  Then  he  laughed,  unpleasantly. 
Why,  the  thing  was  most  fortimate! 
Morinaga  would  be  delivered  into 
his  hands  whenever  he  chose.  What, 
was  a  butterfly  of  a  geisha  to  set 
her  whims  and  fancies  against  his 
power  and  perspicacity?  He  would 
make  short  work  of  all  that.  It  must 
have  been  the  romance  of  the  situa- 
tion which  had  appealed  to  Shinay6, 
which  had  broken  down  her  flimsy 
calculations  as  to  the  advantages  of 
virtue.  Virtue,  indeed!  what  had  such 
as  she  to  do  with  that  ?  Let  her  leave 
it  to  her  betters,  the  good,,  dull  women 
who  conducted  honest  men's  house- 
holds, and  follow  her  own  profession, 
that  of  pleasing  and  entertaining  so 
long  as  heaven  vouchsafed  her  youth 
and  good  looks.  Well,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  that  young  desperado, 
Morinaga,  wouldbeinsafe  keeping,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  his  accomplices  as  well. 
Shinay6  could  surely  give  their  names, 
if  Morinaga  would  not.  So  Shinayd  had 
taken  a  lover  at  last !  The  knowledge 
produced  a  most  unpleasant  irritation 
in  the  Lord  Inspector's  consciousness. 
He  told  himself  that  it  was  a  shock  to 
his  opinion  of  her.  But  there  was  dee  p- 
er  motive  than  mere  disapprobation  in 
the  curse  he  called  down  on  her  lover's 
head,  more  than  judicial  resentment  in 
his  instant  resolve  to  make  an  end  of 
the  intruder  and  his  pretensions. 


(  To  be  concltided ) 


DECIDING  ABOUT  A  NEW  AUTHOR 


By  GERALD  STANLEY  LEE 


[E  are  living  to-day 
in  a  frank  literary 
chaos.  The  idea 
that  there  is  a  man 
anywhere  who  can 
decide  things  has 
been  thoughtful- 
ly and  painfully 
dropped.  The  very  idea  of  authority 
seems  to  have  become  amusing  to 
us.  Probably  the  men  who  come  the 
nearest  to  having  a  little — such  as  it 
is — ^are  the  ones  who  are  amused  by 
it  most.  We  have  come  to  think  a 
new  artist  cannot  be  decided  upon, 
except  by  a  thousand  years  of  the 
best  people.  In  the  meantime  the 
nearest  that  most  of  lis  can  get  to 
this  future  state  of  authority  about 
the  new  man  is  by  imagination. 
Imagination  might  be  defined  as  the 
power  of  living  a  thousand  years  in 
spirit,  or  not  quite  so  literally  as  other 
people  have  to — ^to  know  things.  If 
our  imaginations  fail  us,  or  if  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  of  the  thousand- 
year  sort,  the  best  we  can  do  in  de- 
ciding about  the  new  author,  or  in 
coming  to  our  final  experience,  is  to 
take  such  experience  as  we  have 
already  had  with  him  and  accelerate 
it,  by  comparing  it  with  other  people's. 
I  should  like  to  know,  for  instance, 
what  it  was  that  happened  to  other 
people  when  they  read  for  the  first 
time  the  man  this  little  essay  is  about. 
Perhaps  I  can  find  out  best  by  telling 
what  happened  to  me. 

He  was  read  to  me  first  in  a  low, 
impartial,  unaccented  voice  from  in 
behind  the  Springfield  Republican,  one 
morning,  a  little  while  ago,  when  I 
came  down  late  to  breakfast.  The 
paper,  with  the  lady  in  it,  was  across 
the  long  dining-room,  and  presum- 
ably the  words  that  were  being  read 


were  from  the  column  of  "Golden 
Books'* — one  of  those  little  streaks  of 
beauty  the  Republican  keeps  up  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
The  low  voice  from  in  behind  the 
paper  gave  me  a  fine,  glorious  little 
sweep  of  twenty  lines,  and  I  dropped 
everything,  and  said  peremptorily — 
**Who  is  this  you  are  reading  from?" 
No  answer.  Twenty  more  glorious, 
free-swinging  lines  from  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
lines  that  gave  me  the  same  feeling  of 
expansion,  of  the  swinging  out  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  about  one,  of 
this  dear  old  world  all  breaking 
through  again  with  wonder,  that  the 
big  men  always  give — except  that  I 
did  not  know  which  this  one  was.  I 
searched  in  vain  through  all  the  little 
storehouse,  the  small,  stately,  solemn 
Walhalla  of  my  mind,  for  the  •man 
that  could  go  with  just  those  lines, 
and  I  grew  very  humble  and  ignorant. 
How  much  worse  I  was,  I  began 
thinking,  than  I  knew !  Then  I  sprang 
across  the  room  to  where  the  low, 
gray,  unaccented  voice  (like  a  prairie) 
was,  and  I  snatched  the  paper  away, 
and  there  was  nothing  there  but  a 
little,  cold-looking,  bluish  book,  called 
**A  Bundle  of  Myrrh,"  published  by 
the  Outing  Company  of  New  York 
and  written  by  John  G.  Neihardt,  who, 
according  to  **  Who  *s  Who,"  lives  in 
Bancroft,  Nebraska.  And  that  was 
about  all  there  was  about  him,  ap- 
parently— **  Bancroft,  Nebraska." 

I  suppose  that  John  Neihardt's 
verse  will  seem,  at  first,  too  free.  It 
seems  to  be  a  little  antagonizing  to 
some  of  us  who  have  become  very 
cultivated  and  thoughtful,  to  see  a 
man  having  his  own  way  so,  with 
anything  in  this  world,  even  with  his 
own  words.     I  have  a  little  theory 
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that  the  way  a  new  poet  of  the  larger 
sort  is  to  be  received  in  this  country 
is  something  like  this:  In  the  first 
stage,  after  the  first  half -happy  shud- 
der, we  say  the  man  is  a  genius.  We 
say  that  on  the  whole  he  will  have 
to  be  allowed  the  rights  of  a  genius. 
We  mean  by  this  that  he  need  not 
be  precisely  what  we  thought  was 
an  artist,  unless  he  likes.  In  the 
second  stage,  we  discover  that  while 
his  lines  are  not  quite  artistic, 
they  have  a  way  of  making  us  read 
them,  and  the  more  we  read  them, 
the  more  they  mean.  In  the  third 
stage,  we  begin  to  suspect  that  the 
man  who  swings  off  and  says  things 
in  this  wild,  splendid,  happy-looking 
fashion,  and  who  has  all  this  look  of 
daring  in  him,  has  it  not  because  he  is 
being  a  daring  man,  but  because  he 
knows  more  gloriously  than  most  of 
us,  what  he  is  about.  In  the  fourth 
stage,  we  begin  to  be  practical  with 
our  author  and  fall  into  a  relaxed  and 
artistic  state  of  mind  with  him  and  at 
every  point  in  his  lines  where  there 
comes  a  doubt,  we  let  him  take  his 
turn  at  having  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  He  may  be  right  and  we 
may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  he  has  more 
imagination  than  most  people.  Often 
we  come  to  a  line  that  looks  thrown- 
off  and  slovenly  to  us,  and  as  if  he 
did  n*t  care  and  we  see  he  did.  And 
then  we  begin  to  suspect  that  he  is  a 
genius  and  an  artist  too.  In  the 
fifth  stage,  everybody  dies.  In  the 
sixth  stage,  everybody  else  dies. 
Ditto,  ditto.  In  the  seventh  stage, 
we  have  **A  Btmdle  of  Myrrh,"  by 
John  Neihardt,  being  read  by  the 
people  of  this  country  five  hundred 
years  off,  with  John  Keats,  Words- 
worth, Sidney  Lanier,  Whitman  and 
the  Songs  of  Solomon. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  so. 
I  am  merely  telling  of  a  hope  that  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  am  letting  it  go  for 
what  a  hope  happening  to  me  is 
worth.  That  first  morning  when  the 
poems  came,  I  did  not  lead  them 
through.  I  was  too  happy  in  the 
middle  of  the  book,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  idea  that  there  could  be  such 


a  book,  not  to  go  outdoors  on  the 
meadow  and  think  about  it,  think 
how  there  really  was  such  a  man,  a 
latent,  big  contemporary,  a  possible 
classic,  a  man  singing  as  if  he  were 
singing  three  thousand  years  ago  or  a 
thousand  years  on  from  to-day. 
After  the  first  few  pages  I  was  too 
glad  merely  to  take  him  as  poetry. 
He  was  News,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  outdoors  with  him  and 
look  at  Mount  Tom  and  the  sky  and 
the  world  with  him,  and  think  how  it 
made  it  all  over,  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  man  like  this  in  it — ^not 
under  a  headstone  visited  by  pilgrims 
and  young  ladies,  or  in  a  classical 
dictionary,  but  walking  about,  this 
minute,  in  the  town  of  Bancroft, 
Nebraska. 

And  now,  Gentle  Reader,  I  am  not 
going  to  quote  a  word.  Such  a  man, 
or  the  bare  chance  of  such  a  man,  is 
worth  a  dollar.  When  we  think  of 
all  the  times  we  have  paid  a  dollar 
admission — ^all  of  us — to  see  the  great 
American  play,  it  does  seem  as  if  we 
should  like  to  spend  a  bit,  perhaps, 
on  a  latent,  hid-away,  great  -Ajnerican 
poet.  It  is  a  mistake  to  quote  to 
people  and  to  encourage  them  to  these 
little,  nice,  economical  glimpses  of 
poets  as  they  are  going  by  in  public 
places.  We  should  really  like  it 
better  to  take  our  poets  seriously, 
now  and  then — ^Hke  actors.  Having 
a  poet  quoted  at  one,  does  not  make 
one  feel  quite  right  about  not  paying 
the  dollar  admission.  It  does  not 
feel  quite  fair — standing  outside 
and  watching  a  poet  get  into  a 
hack. 

And  then,  Gentle  Reader,  when 
we  all  have  done  as  we  should,  we 
shall  get  together,  perhaps — a.  few 
thousand  faithful  Putnamites, — ^and 
hold  a  big  testimony  meeting,  if  we 
want  to — a  kind  of  convention  about 
Bancroft,  Nebraska.  We  should  not 
rise  to  say  the  same  things,  but  we 
should  all  care,  I  think,  and  there 
would  be  moments  in  the  convention 
when  there  would  be  several  people 
asking  for  the  floor  at  once,  ^d  the 
man  is  a  mere  poet,  too. 


HOW  WE  ELECTED  THE  OLD  MAN 


By  EDWARD  SALISBURY  FIELD 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  G.  Dove 


gHEN  the  son  of  one 
of  the  richest  men 
in  America  came 
to  me  and  said, 
"Bill,  my  Old  Man 
wants  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Sen- 
ate," did  I  hem 
and  haw,  and  look  doubtful  ?  No, 
sir;  that  is  n't  my  style.  I  said, 
"Charlie,  that 's  an  honorable  am- 
bition. What  is  there  in  it  for  me?" 
I  'm  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  the 
answer  was.  but  it  was  enough  to  send 
me  flying  off  to  hunt  up  Incorruptible 
Jordan. 

Incorruptible  Jordan  is  a  wonder 
in  his  line,  and  his  line  is  politics; 
he  'sthe  best  lobbyist,  appropriation- 
pusher  and  bill-laller  in   the   State 

of Well,  I'm 

not  naming  the 
State,  but  it 's 
west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River, 
and  it  is  n't  Wy- 
oming, andit  isn't 
Idaho. 

Jordan  is  the 
sort  of  man  who 
can  talk  about 
the  immortality 
of  the  soul  so 
beautifully  as  to 
bring  tears  to 
your  eyes,  and 
then  turn  round 
and  play  a  game 
of  poker  that 
would  make  the 
devil,  himself,  en- 
vious. Yes,  Jor- 
dan is  a  wonder; 
tall  and  dignified- 
looking,  with  gray 
hair  (he  could 
easily  be  mistaken 


for  a  bishop  or  a  bank  president/ 
and  as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn — ex- 
cept with  me.  He  does  n't  dare  be 
crooked  with  me,  for  I  've  a  sort  of 
half- Nelson  hold  on  his  liberty;  but 
for  me,  he  'd  be  breaking  rock  in  a 
striped  suit  this  minute. 

As  I  hurried  along  the  street  to- 
wards Jordan's  office,  I  did  some  tall 
thinking,  and  the  more  I  thought,  the 
more  indignant  I  became.      Why  had 
n't  Charlie's  Old  Man  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  wanted  to  be  Senator, 
sooner — last   summer,   for  instance? 
Here  it  was  the  second  of  January, 
and  the  Legislature  would  convene  on 
the  eighth.     A  nice  time  to  spring 
this    proposition    on    a    fellow.     Six 
days     to     get     seventy-six     votes! 
Would  n't  that  jar  you?     If  it  had  n't 
been  that    Char- 
He's  Old  Man  was 
made  of   money, 
I  'd  have  been  a 
little  discouraged. 
I  found  Jordan 
in  his  office. 

"Hullo.  Bill," 
he  said,  as  I  en- 
tered on  the  run. 
"What 's  the 
matter,  man?  Is 
the  sheriff  after 
you?" 

"Guess  again," 
I  said.    "The  fact 
is,   Jordan,    I  've 
got    the     biggest 
melon  on  record, 
and  I  want  to  bor- 
row your  knife." 
"You  've  come 
to      the     right 
place.  Bill;  melon 
cutting  's   my 
«  HONORABLE  AiiBiTioN.     spccialty.     Do 
I  IN  IT  FOR  ME  7"  we    divide    even 
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this    time,   or   do    I    only    get    the 
seeds?" 

"My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "the 
seeds  in  this  melon  will  be  an  indepen- 
dent fortune  in  themselves.  Charlie's 
Old  Man  is  going  to  run  for  U.  S. 
Senator,  and  you  and  I  are  going  to 
elect  him," 

"Quite  so,"  said  Jordan.  "I  put 
the  idea  into  his  head  yesterday  at 
the  club." 

That 's  the  kind  of  a  fox  Jordan 
•is.  I  did  n't  know  whether  what  he 
said  was  true,  then — I  don't  know 
to  this  day, — but  it  was  a  trump 
card  for  him  to  play,  so  he  played 
it.  Jordan  has  a  nasty  way  of 
always  playing  trumps, 
confound  him! 

"I  wasn't  at  all  sure 
that  the  Old  Man  would 
rise  to  the  fly,  though," 
he  continued. 

"There  are  mighty  few 
men  who  would  n't,"  I 
said.  "Jordan,  my  boy, 
it 's  going  to  be  a  pros- 
perous year  in  this  State; 
reserved  seats  in  the  next 
Legislature  will  be  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars  apiece 
before  the  session  's  over." 

"Twenty  thousand,"- 
said  Jordan. 

' '  Do  you  think  the  Old 
Man  will  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand for  a  vote?"     I  cried. 

"  He  "11  have  to  if  he 
wants  to  be  elected. 
There  'U  be  an  awful  howl  when 
his  name  comes  up  at  the  joint 
session,  if  a  lot  of  throats  are  n't 
stopped  with  treasury  notes  in  the 
meantime.  Of  course  we  can  buy 
some  of  the  Cow  County  contingent 
for  less,  but  the  average  price  per 
vote  is  going  to  be  well  above  ten 
thousand  dollars,  you  see  if  it  is  n't. 
Is  Charlie  to  handle  the  sack  for  the 
Old  Man?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  tell  him  to  corral  all  the 
thousand-dollar  greenbacks  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on;  they  '11  come  in  handy. 
We  don't  want  to  cut  our  bait  too 
fine.    Bill,      Fishing    for   suckers    is 


one  thing,   and   fishing  for  votes  is 
another," 

"That 's  true."  I  said. 
"And  we  mustn't  let  any  grass 
grow  under  our  feet,  either;  our  cue 
is  to  get  busy  poco  pronto.  Just  you 
sit  down,  while  I  make  out  two  lists 
of  noble  Legislators," 

"Gt^ing  to  divide  the  sheep  from 
the  goats,  eh,  Jordan?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Bill ;  we  're  only  dealing 
with  the  goats  at  present.  But  there 
are  two  kinds  of  goats — cheap  ones 
and  expensive  ones." 

Jordan  wrote  rapidly  for  about  ten 
minutes.  He  knew  his  legislature  as 
a  priest  knows  his  beads. 

"There,"  he  said,  when 
he  'd  finished  writing,  "we 
have  fifteen  cheap  goats, 
and  thirty-two  expensive 
ones.  We  need  seventy- 
six  votes  to  elect  the  Old 
Man,  which  means  that 
we  've  got  to  buy  twenty- 
nine  sheep.  I  'II  be  glad 
of  your  opinion  on  the 
sheep  question.   Bill." 

"I  've  yet  to  see  the 
sheep  that  twenty  thoiisand 
dollars  would  n't  buy,"    I 


"You  can't  bank  on 
what  sheep  will  do, 
though,"  Jordan  declared. 
"They  're  silly  animals, 
and  easily  scared.  But 
leaving  sheep  out  of  the 
deal,  the  proposition  is  this: 
the  three  avowed  candidates  for  the 
senatorial  toga  are  Bums,  Johnson 
and  Gillellen.  Charlie's  Old  Man  is  a 
Republican,  Bums  and  Johnson  are 
Republicans.  We  must  buy  them 
off,  of  course,  though  it  might  be 
well  to  leave  Johnson  in  the  race,  say 
till  after  the  third  ballot,  when  he 
could  retire  gracefully  in  favor  of  the 
Old  Man.  Naturally,  Gillellen  is  in 
the  fight  to  stay;  he  's  rich,  and  his 


■»*--> 


farty  has  a  majority  in  both  houses. 
t  looks  like  a  cinch  for  him  on  the 
dope  sheet,  but  money  talks,  and, 
fortunately  for  us,  there  are  lots  of 
Democrats  who  can  understand  its 
language." 
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' '  So  our  tip  is  to  go  after  the  sheep, 
eh,  Jordan? " 

"  That  's  it,  Bill;  us  for  the  sheep. 
You  stick  to  Charlie  and  the  Old 
Man's  sack,  and  I  'II  do  the  rest.  If 
you  '11  excuse  me  now,  I  '11  trot  along, 
for  I  've  a  lot  of  telegraphing  to  do 
before   dinner  time." 


given  an  independent  fortune  for 
withdrawing  from  the  race ;  he  wanted 
two  independent  fortunes.  It  was 
dashed  awkward  for  us.  Already 
there  were  all  sorts  of  rumors  of 
bribery  floating  about,  and  investi- 
gations were  being  threatened  by 
Gillellen   and    his   camp.     To   make 


,  BOy  !  DIG  UP  ! " 


"That 's  the  ticket,"  I  said.  "The 
sooner  you  round  up  your  band  of 
sheep,  the  sooner  Charlie  and  I  can 
get  busy  with  the  sack." 

The  Senate  and  the  House  had 
been  sitting  in  joint  session  for  two 
days  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
U.  S.  Senator.  On  the  first  ballot, 
Charlie's  Old  Man  had  received  sev- 
enteen votes;  on  the  second  ballot, 
twenty-six;  on  the  third  ballot,  forty- 
two.  Then  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened; Johnson,  the  other  Repubhcan 
candidate,  did  n't  withdraw  according 
to  programme.  He  was  to  have 
retired  gracefully  after  the  third 
ballot,  but  he  did  n't  retire,  he 
would  n't  retire — at  least,  he  said 
he   would  n't. 

Of  course  it  was  a  hold-up,  pure  and 
simple.     Johnson  was  to  have  been 


matters  worse,  the  men  who  remained 
behind  Johnson  were  of  the  weak- 
kneed  variety,  and  did  n't  dare  come 
out  openly  for  the  Old  Man ;  it  would 
look  too  raw,  they  said.  With  John- 
son out  of  the  running,  they  could  do 
it,  but  with  Johnson  standing  pat,  it 
was  out  of  the  question. 

They  cursed  Johnson,  We  cursed 
Johnson.  Charlie's  Old  Man  cursed 
Johnson,  But  Johnson  did  n't  mind 
a  bit. 

Charlie  was  furious.  "That  man 
Johnson  is  a  scoundrel,"  he  said.  "  He 
agreed  to  take  a  certain  price,  and  if 
he  does  n't  take  it  and  get  out,  I  '11 
brand  him  as  a  liar  and  a  thief.  I  '11 
show  him  up  to  the  public  for  what 
he  is.     I'll I'll " 

"Oh,  fudge!"  said  Incorruptible 
Jordan.  "Cut  it  out,  Charlie.  John- 
son knows  what  he  's  doing.     You  've 
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got  to  pay  what  he  asks:  there  are  no 
two  ways  about  it." 

"I'll  see  him  in  hell  first,"  said 
Charlie. 

*'No,  you  won't,"  Jordan  replied. 
**  Johnson  has  got  us  on  the  hip,  and 
you  know  it.     Dig  up,  boy!  Dig  up!" 

Charlie  raved  and  stormed,  but  he 
ended  by  digging  up. 

We  knew  he  would.  If  we  had  n't 
we  would  n't  have  put  it  into  John- 
son's head  to  hold  out  on  him.  I 
don't  want  you  to  get  any  erroneous 
ideas  about  Johnson.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  honorable  men  I  know;  he 
divided  his  extra  swag  with  Jordan 
and  me  that  very  night. 

The  real  tug  of  war  was  now  on; 
we  'd  got  down  to  cases  at  last. 
The  first  thing  we  did,  after  Charlie 
bought  Johnson  off,  was  to  round  up 
all  the  Johnson  men.  It  was  n't  hard 
work.  If  Charlie  had  been  a  magnet, 
and  the  Johnson  men  iron  filings,  it 
could  n't  have  been  easier. 

Incorruptible  Jordan,  who  is  a 
great  Bible  student,  put  it  neater  than 
that,  though.  Said  he,  **Bill,  be  on 
deck  at  eight  sharp,  and  you  '11  see 
the  sight  of  your  life;  the  Johnson 
men  are  coming  round  to  my  office  to 
pray  to  the  Golden  Calf,  and  it 's 
on  the  books  that  their  prayers  will 
be  answered." 

It 's  funny  how  such  things  get 
about,  but  you  can't  speak  of  the 
Golden  Calf  in  that  part  of  the  State 
to  this  day  without  everybody  think- 
ing you  are  referring  to  Charlie. 

Well,  the  Johnson  men  came  and 
prayed,  Charlie  answered  their  prayers 
with  paper  money,  and  the  game  was 
almost  played ;  for  now  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  go  out  in  the  open  market 
and  buy  up  seventeen  Democratic 
votes — or  so  it  seemed.  Still,  there 
were  all  sorts  of  rumors  in  the  air,  and 
Gillellen  and  his  crowd  were  getting 
uglier  and  uglier.  They  were  said  to 
have  threatened  to  kill  the  first 
Democratic  legislator  who  voted  for 
Charlie's  Old  Man,  and  while  there 
may  have  been  nothing  in  it,  the 
rumor  did  n't  do  a  thing  but  boost 
the  price  of  Democratic  votes. 

But  there  are  ways  of  getting  round 


all  difficulties.  If  the  seventeen  Dem- 
ocrats we  needed  were  too  lily-livered 
to  vote  for  us,  they  and  some  of  their 
friends  were  n't  at  all  averse  to  being 
absent  when  the  neirt  ballot  was  taken 
— ^that  is,  if  tbey  were  kidnapped 
against  their  will,  and  run  out  of  the 
State  on  a  special  train.  Still,  that 
was  pretty  coarse  work,  and  we  hoped 
to  find  an  easier  way. 

So  Charlie,  and  Incorruptible  Jor- 
dan, and  I  sat  in  executive  session 
far  into  the  night,  discussing  ways 
and  means.  Not  that  we  needed  to 
discuss  things  with  Charlie,  but  it 
amused  him  and,  as  Jordan  said,  the 
more  difficulties  we  could  throw  in 
his  way,  the  more  Charlie's  Old  Man 
would  appreciate  our  ultimate  vic- 
tory. I  must  confess  that  even  I  was 
in  the  dark  as  to  just  what  Jordan 
would  do  next,  but  I  was  sure  he 
saw  his  way  clear,  and  was  saw- 
ing wood  and  waiting  for  the  proper 
opening. 

The  next  day,  Johnson  retired  from 
the  race  as  per  schedule,  after  which 
the  Gillellen  men  fought  for  an  ad- 
journment till  evening,  but  we  voted 
them  down  and  demanded  a  ballot. 
Would  you  believe  it,  instead  of  swing- 
ing into  our  camp,  five  of  Johnson's 
men  voted  for  Gillellen!  The  Gillel- 
len men  cheered,  our  men  cursed,  and 
all  hell  broke  loose.  But  that  was  n*t 
a  circumstance  to  what  happened 
later,  when  eight  of  Gillellen' s  men 
voted  for  Charlie's  Old   Man. 

Was  n*t  that  clever  of  Jordan  ? 

"Let  'em  howl,"  he  said.  '*  We  've 
got  a  howl  coming,  too.  Have  n't 
they  bought  off  five  of  our  men?  It  *s 
scandalous.  Bill!  scandalous!  I  'd  be 
discouraged  if  we  had  n't  got  eight 
of  their  men  in  exchange." 

**0f  course  we  can  always  get  our 
five  men  back,"  I  said  admiringly. 
**I  wonder  if  they're  sure  of  their 
eight  lambs  returning  to  the  fold?" 

Jordan  smiled.  *'I'd  hate  to  be 
one  of  that  bunch  of  eight,"  he  said. 
**I  think  to-morrow  a  few  more  of 
our  men  will  desert  us,  Bill,  but 
there  's  a  good  time  coming." 

"You  bet!"  I  replied. 

Jordan's  prediction  came  true;  the 
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next  day  four  more  of  our  men  voted 
for  Gillellen. 

Charlie  was  wild,  especially  as  no 
new  GUlellen  men  voted  for  his  Old 
Man.     (Charlie  was  n't  on  to  Jordan's 
game,  you  see.     We  had  been  very 
careful  to  keep  him  in  the  dark,  for 
the  more  desperate  things  looked,  the 
more   money   he'd 
spend,  and  Jordan  and 
I,     as     public-spirited 
citizens,    liked    to   see 
plenty  of  money  in  cir- 
culation.)     Yes,    sir, 
Charlie  was  up  in  the 
air   good  and   plenty. 
That  night  he  cornered 
Jordan    and   me,    and 
talked  to   us    like    a 
Dutch  uncle. 

"This  thing  has  got 
to  go  through,"  he  said, 
"and  it 's  got  to  go 
through  quick.  To- 
morrow, the  Old  Man 
either  goes  to  the  Sen-  the  sever 
ate,  or  goes  broke." 

"Hearl  Hearl"  cried  Incorruptible 
Jordan. 

"There 's  public  opinion  to  con- 
sider," I  said. 

"It's  none  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness," said  Charlie. 

"They  think  it  is,  though,"  I 
suggested. 

"The  best  way  to  square  public 
opinion  is  to  buy  up  the  press,  and 
the  Old  Man  's  done  that  already," 
said  Charlie.      "Besides, " 

"  The  thing  to  do  is  to  carry  this 
fight  outside  party  lines,"  I  in- 
terrupted. "We  must  cook  up  a 
nice  little  platform  for  your  father, 
Charlie;  something  that  will  appeal 
to  the  rank  and  file." 

"What  rot!"  said  Charlie.  "The 
rank  and  file  have  n't  a  thing  to 
do  with  electing  a  Senator;  it's  the 
Legislature  we  're  after.  We  're  not 
running  on  a  platform,  we  're  running 
on  our  bank  account." 

"If  yea  can  only  persuade  your 
father  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and 
let  his  money  do  all  the  talking,  we  '11 
win,"  said  Incorruptible  Jordan. 

"Of  course  we'll   win!"    I   cried. 


"Haven't  we  got  eight  Democratic 
votes  already?" 

"Yes,  and  lost  nine  RepubHcan 
votes,"  said  Charlie.  "Not  only  that 
but  I'm  worried  about  Ross  of  Ama- 
dor County,  and  Barker  of  the  Black 
Hill  district;  I  hear  they're  taking 
money  from  the  other  side." 

"Hell!"  said  Incor- 
ruptible Jordan.  "You 
make  me  tired,  Charlie. 
In  the  first  place,  the 
other  side  is  n't  spend- 
ing any  money,  and  in 
the  second  place,  even 
if  they  were,  Ross  and 
Barker  belong  to  us; 
they  're  bought  and 
paid  for." 

"The  question  is," 
I  said,  "will  they  stay 
bought  ? " 

"You  've  got  a  lot 
to  learn,  you  two," 
Jordan  replied.  "A 
:htkeb  good  politician  takes 
money  from  both  sides, 
but  he  votes  for  the  highest  bidder. 
That  reminds  me,  Charlie;  the  Old 
Man  ought  to  do  something  for  the 
Rev.  Adolphus  Peachtree." 

"He  's  already  given  him  a  cheque 
for  his  church." 

"A  rotten  lot  of  good  that  will 
do  him.  Peachtree  does  n't  want 
cheques,  he  wants  greenbacks.  He  's 
a  valuable  man,  Charlie.  A  parson 
is  always  a  strong  card  in  the  deck, 
and  Peachtree  is  ready  to  swear  he 
has  seen  no  signs  of  bribery  in  the 
Legislature." 

"Must  have  been  going  about  with 
his  eyes  shut,"  I  said. 

"That 's  the  point  I  'm  trying  to 
make,"  said  Incorruptible  JoiSan. 
"A  man  's  a  valuable  man  who  will 
go  about  with  his  eyes  shut  these 
days,  and  as  Chaplain  of  the  House, 
Peachtree  's  got  a  lot  of  influence. 
They  used  to  have  a  blind  Chaplain  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  Peachtree  's  got 
him  beat  a  mile." 

"All  right,"  said  Charlie  carelessly, 
"I  '11  put  him  down  on  the  list  for 
five  thousand.  That  will  make  three 
hundred    and    eighty-five    thousand 
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we  *ve  paid  out  in  the  last  six  days. 
The  Old  Man  is  buying  his  toga  on 
the  instalment  plan,  but  I  reckon  the 
last  payment  will  be  made  before 
long." 

**  Speaking  of  payments/'  I  said, 
"there 's  that  young  ruffian,  Jack 
Boulder  of  Carson  Q)unty,  to  con- 
sider. Smiling  Smith  tossed  a  bundle 
of  greenbacks  through  the  open 
transom  of  his  room  at  the  hotel  night 
before  last,  and  the  insolent  young 
puppy  turned  it  over  to  the  Attorney 
General,  I  understand." 

*'I  suppose  he  counted  it,  and 
found  it  wasn't  enough,"  said  In- 
corruptible Jordan. 

**It  was  ten  thousand  dollars,"  I 
replied.  **Ten  thousand  dollars  in 
one  thousand  dollar  notes." 

"Well,  they  can't  trace  them  to 
us,"  said  Charlie. 

**It  may  mean  an  investigation  in 
the  House,"  I  argued. 

"It's  a  poor  house  that  can't 
whitewash  itself,"  said  Incorruptible 
Jordan.  "Investigations  don't  do 
any  harm,  and  an  investigation  just 
now  would  do  some  of  those  fellows 
good.  There  *s  young  Arnold,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  holding  out  for  twenty- 
five  thousand;  with  a  good  scare 
thrown  into  him,  like  as  not  he  'd  sell 
out  for  ten,  and  be  glad  to  take  the 
money.  An  investigation  acts  like  a 
bear  raid,  you  see,  and  if  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  vote  market,  it 
would  n't  worry  us  any,  eh,  Charlie?" 

"I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  Charlie 
replied.  "An  investigation  in  the 
House  would  mean  investigating  the 
Old  Man,  and " 

"Oh  rats!"  exclaimed  Incorrup- 
tible Jordan.  "Legislatures  are  like 
chicken  houses:  they  all  need  white- 
washing occasionally.  Everybody 
knows  that.  It  isn't  only  in  this 
State,  it 's  in  every  State.  It 's  the 
same  at  Washington  where  they  do  it 
on  a  larger  scale.  Some  old  Johnnie 
has  said:  *  You  can'.t  touch  pitch  with- 
out being  defiled,'  but  that 's  rot. 
You  can  touch  pitch  all  you  want,  if 
you  've  got  a  bucket  of  whitewash 
handy,  and  the  beautiful  thing  about 
a   Legislature   is,   the  whitewash  is 


always  handy — ^it  's  got  to  be.  Why, 
my  dear  boy,  nothing  could  be 
simpler!  All  the  House  has  to  do  is 
to  call  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
itself.  Our  majority  in  the  House  is 
bought  and  paid  for,  and  there  you 
are." 

"How  about  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral?"   I  asked.     "He  may  demand 

an  investigation." 

"Yes,"  said  CharUe.  "How  about 
the  Attorney  General?" 

"That's  easy,"  said  Incorruptible 
Jordan,  "  dead  easy.  If  he  gets 
funny,  we  '11  impeach  him." 

"How  in  hell"  —  Charlie  began. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Incor- 
ruptible Jordan.  "  He  and  Dick  Bal- 
lard used  to  be  in  business  together, 
did  n't  they?  Well,  Dick  has  all  the 
old  books  of  the  firm.  What 's  more, 
he  's  doctored  them  so  that  it  looks  as 
if  Mr.  Attorney  General  had  stolen 
about  nine  thousand  dollars  from 
him.  If  worst  comes  to  worst, 
there  '11  be  a  warrant  sworn  out  on 
Dick's  evidence.  It  's  damn  good 
evidence;  I  've  seen  it  myself.  But 
why  explain  further?  It 's  child's 
play,  I  tell  you,  child's  play." 

"It  may  be  for  you,"  I  said. 
"You  're  a  wonder,  Jordan." 

"Oh,  that's  not  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  what.  I  've  got  up  my 
sleeve,"    said   Incorruptible   Jordan. 

"I  've  got  a  hold  on  every  damn 
Legislator  who  opposes  us;  if  it  is  n't 
a  chattel  mortgage,  it  's  a  scandal 
about  his  wife.  I  've  got  witnesses 
who  will  swear  to  anything,  and  a 
Judge  on  the  Bench  who'll  believe 
em. 

"Bully  for  you,  Jordan!"  said 
Charlie.  "We  're  in  this  game  to 
win,  and  by  God  we  '11  do  it,  if  we 
have  to  drive  every  lying  cur  who 
won't  take  our  money  out  of  the 
State !  I  have  n't  any  patience  with 
men  like  Gower  and  Smathers  and 
Brady.  To  hear  them  talk,  you  'd 
think  the  Old  Man  was  acting  dis- 
honorably in  trying  to  buy  a  seat  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate.  It  makes  me 
tired!  We  've  got  to  elect  the  Old 
Man  to-morrow,  Jordan;  to-morrow, 
you  understand!" 
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"  I  don't  know  about 
that,"  Jordan  replied, 
"There  's  an  axiom  about 
making  haste  slowly  that 
apphes  pretty  well  in  this 
case.  It  does  n't  do  to 
crowd  the  mourners  too 
hard,  my  boy.  Still,  if " 

"There are  no  if's  about 
it,  Jordan." 

"Yes,  there  are,"  said 
Jordan,  "There  are  more 
if's  in  politics  than  in  any 

fame  on  record.  But  what 
was  going  to  say,  when 
you  interrupted  me,  was 
this:  if  any  one  were  to 
say  to  me, 'Jordan,  there's 
a  hundred  thousand  extra 
in  it  for  you,  if  you  elect 
a  given  person  to  a  given 
office  before  sundown  to- 
morrow,' I  should  say  - 
(this  is  purely  a  hypothet- 
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ical  case,  you  tmderstand) 

why.  I  should  say " 

"Never  mind  what 
you  'd  say,  Jordan,"  said 
Charlie.  "The  money  is 
yours." 

Next  morning,  we  elected 
the  Old  Man  on  the  first 
ballot. 

Charlie  was  jubilant. 
"It  was  a  bully  fight," 
he  said,  "a  bully  fight. 
And  I'm  glad  we 've 
kept  our  hands  clean, 
for  some  day  the  Old 
Man  may  want  to  run  for 
President." 

Incorruptible  Jordan 
winked  at  me  from  behind 
a  big  black  cigar.  "Yes," 
he  murmured,  "thank 
'  God  we  've  kept  our  hands 
clean!" 


THE  END  OF  A  PHILOSOPHY 


By  CHARLOTTE  WILSON 


NNE  DAVENPORT 
came  rather  brisk- 
ly down  the  pave- 
ment.      Her  arms 
were  laden;  there 
was  a  sHght  habit- 
ual frown  between 
her  brows.     Be- 
sides her  notebooks,   her  purse,  her 
umbrella    and  a  book   or  two,   she 
carried  two  or  three  parcels — ^which 
connoted,  to  the  initiated,  the  comer 
grocery  and  fruit-stand  in  Fifty-fifth 
Street,     It  was  a  June  day  character- 
istic of  Chicago,  dazzlingly  bright  and 
blue,  but  with  a  wind  so  high  and  vio- 
lent that  Anne  found  her  skirts  more 
in  the  way  than  usual.     She  was  used 
to  finding  them  in  the  way,  indeed; 
hence,  partly,  the  frown  between  her 
brows. 

Whatever  her  illusions  when  she 
began  it,  Anne  did  not  now  consider 


the  hfe  of  a  Chicago  school-teacher, 
who  lived  in  a  flat— even  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  hugest  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  world — the 
summit  of  earthly  beatitude.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  compensations; 
of  course  it  was  worth  a  great  deal  to 
be  near  the  University,  for  Anne  was 
frankly  and  stoutly ' '  intellectual."  In- 
deed, she  had  proven  the  sincerity  of 
her  absorption;  for,  from  an  environ- 
ment not  at  all  intellectual — a  small 
town  in  the  southwest — she  had  event- 
ually transplanted  her  entire  family, 
by  the  sheer  force  of  her  own  gravi- 
tation. It  was  accepted  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  too  obvious  even  to 
be  formulated,  that  Anne  was  virtu- 
ally the  head  of  the  family;  and  it  was 
in  this  capacity,  chiefly,  that  she  fre- 
quently found  her  skirts  in  the  way. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Anne 
would  have  preferred  quite  another 
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r61e.  If  she  had  put  her  secret  and 
dearest  desire  into  words — ^which  she 
emphatically  never  did — it  would 
probably  have  been  to  establish  her- 
self somewhere  in  some  old  English 
cathedral  town,  some  green  EngUsh 
quietude,  and  write  a  book.  To  be 
sure,  Anne  knew  that  she  never  would 
write  a  book.  She  had  no  literary 
talent.  And  she  never  would  live 
by  herself.  Very  probably,  she  told 
herself,  she  would  never  even  marry. 
Looking  into  the  future,  she  saw  her- 
self growing  old,  as  the  mainspring  of 
what  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
her  ** exceedingly  gregarious  family." 

The  family,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
large.  On  this  particular  afternoon, 
when  Anne  let  herself  into  her  flat, 
in  a  large  stone  apartment-house  with 
wooden  back,  it  seemed  to  consist  of 
one  dark-eyed  young  girl,  who  was 
lying  on  a  couch,  looking  at  the  door. 
She  was  extremely  pretty,  in  a  silent, 
passive  way.  A  dark,  smooth-skinned, 
regular  face  it  was,  with  the  beautiful, 
down-drooping  mouth  of  the  Blessed 
Damozel.  The  large,  finely-shaped 
dark  eyes  might  have  meant  any- 
thing— either  a  deep,  rich,  inarticulate 
nature,  only  dimly  divining,  as  yet,  its 
capacity  for  passion  and  pain,  or,  mere- 
ly— ^large,  finely-shaped  dark  eyes. 

At  sight  of  her,  the  slight  habitual 
frown  on  Anne's  brow  lifted  cheerily. 
**What,  Agnes!"  she  said  tenderly. 
**Not  another  headache?" 

"Yes,"  said  Agnes,  throwing  her 
arm  across  her  eyes  with  a  petulant, 
and  yet  appealing  gesture,  **It  *s  aw- 
ful. I  'm  glad  you  * ve  come ;  I  want 
a  hot  cloth  on  it."  Her  voice  was 
like  the  gesture;  her  dark  hair,  lying 
in  two  long,  soft  braids  over  her 
shoulders,  completed  the  impression 
of  something  pretty,  young,  wilfully 
helpless    and    dependent. 

**Poor  child,"  said  Anne,  hastily 
emptying  her  arms  of  bundles  and 
sitting  down  on  the  side  of  the  couch, 
smoothing  back  the  dark  hair  with 
an  unmistakable,  maternal  touch. 
** Where's  mother?" 

** She's  asleep,"  answered  Agnes, 
half  fretfully.  *  *  She  went  and  cleaned 
up  the  whole  flat  this  morning,  and 


hurt  her  back,  and  then  she  was  so 
tired  that  she  went  to  sleep.  I  called 
her,  but  I  could  n't  wake  her,  and  I 
did  n't  feel  Uke  getting  up.  I  knew 
you  'd  be  here  soon;  it  seems  to  me 
you  *re  later  than  usual.  Oh  me !  my 
head  's  splitting;  don't  stop  to  take 
off  your  hat,  Anne!" 

Anne  did  not  stop;  instead,  she 
heated  the  water,*  and  brought  the 
bowl  and  towels,  and  bathed  the 
smooth  forehead  with  a  cheerful  ten- 
derness, until  presently  the  girl  turned 
on  her  side  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a 
drowsy  **That  's  better;  I  think  may- 
be I  can  go  to  sleep  now — ^if  you  don't 
make  too  much  noise  with  your  heels, 
Anne." 

Then  Anne  got  up  softly  and  went 
to  her  own  room,  where  she  unpinned 
her  hat  and  smoothed  her  hair  a 
little,  incidentally  looking  at  her  own 
face  in  the  glass.  **  Don't  look  so 
strenuous,"  she  murmured  disap- 
provingly, half  absently,  to  the  re- 
flection. "It's  making  you  ugly — 
unnecessarily  ugly,  I  mean."  Then 
she  glanced  at  the  clock.  *  *  A  quarter 
to  five ! "  she  thought.  *  *  Poor  mother ! 
Will  she  ever  learn  to  do  as  I  tell  her, 
and  not  work  so  hard  ?  It 's  time  to 
get  dinner,  now — ^and  I  know  she  's 
not  able!" 

She  went  softly  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  hall,  stopping  to  listen  at 
one  of  the  doors.  There  was  no 
sound;  she  opened  the  door  quietly 
and  looked  in.  There  lay  her  mother, 
sound  asleep — a,  pretty,  rosy-faced 
woman,  only  beginning  to  grow  old, 
with  crisp,  curly  gray  hair  and  a  look 
of  health,  in  spite  of  a  pucker  of  fore- 
head and  eyes. 

Anne  closed  the  door.  Her  lips 
were  set  a  little  straighter,  and  the 
line  between  her  brows  again  became 
visible,  as  she  went  into  the  Uttle 
kitchen  and  took  down  her  mother's 
apron  from  the  nail.  Then  she  put 
it  on  and  went  to  work. 

It  was  fully  two  hours  later,  when, 
having  cleared  away  the  dinner  dishes 
and  washed  them,  Anne  finally  took 
off  her  apron,  and  settled  herself  in 
the  sitting-room  by  the  window,  with 
a  new  book  of  poems.      Agnes  was 
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awake,  but  she  still  lay  on  the  couch, 
very  appealing  with  her  look  of  plain- 
tive endurance.  Anne  had  made 
some  toast  and  brought  it  to  her. 

Suddenly,  glancing  out  of  the  win- 
dow, Anne  spoke.  **Why,"  she  said, 
''there's  George.  You  aren't  able 
to  see  him,  are  you,  dear.**" 

Agnes  sat  up  with  brightening 
eyes.  "Why,"  she  exclaimed,  **he 
said  he  could  n't  come  this  evening!" 
Evidently,  here  was  an  astonishing 
improvement. 

Anne  looked  at  her  with  mingled 
amusement  and  disapproval.  **I 
really  don't  think  you  are  able,  dear," 
she  said.     "I  '11  go  tell  him " 

But  Agnes  had  already  smoothed 
out  the  rumpled  couch,  given  a  touch 
or  two  to  her  soft,  disordered  hair, 
and  opened  the  door,  by  the  time  the 
ascending  step  was  heard  on  the 
second  landing. 

**0h,  George,  I  'm  so  glad  you  've 
come!  I've  got  such  a  headache!" 
She  was  already  within  the  arm  of  the 
stout  young  fellow  who  stood  in  the 
doorway,  and  as  he  carefully  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  and  stooped  to 
her  soft,  dark,  upturned  face  with  a 
laughing  challenge  to  Anne  in  his 
blue  eyes — to  forbid  him  if  she  had 
the  heart — ^the  Uttle  girl  half  shyly, 
half  defiantly,  lifted  her  mouth  and 
kissed  him. 

Anne  got  up  from  the  window.  She 
compromised  a  little  with  her  con- 
science as  she  left  them.  "Agnes 
is  n't  well,  George ;  don't  stay  long 
this  evening."  And  even  fof  that 
Agnes  looked  at  her  resentfully. 

Anne  went  with  her  book  of  poems 
downstairs.  There  was  only  one 
sitting-room  in  the  small  flat,  the  one 
she  had  just  surrendered  to  Agnes 
and  her  lover;  her  own  room,  a  tiny 
affair  opening  upon  the  court,  was 
not  alluring;  besides,  if  she  shut  her- 
self up  there,  her  mother  would 
probably  resent  her  lack  of  socia- 
bility, and  come  in  to  reproach  her 
with  it.  But  to-night  she  felt  that 
she  must  have  a  moment  of  rest  and 
renewal.  The  front  steps,  facing  the 
shaggy,  vacant  lot,  just  now  brave 
and  beautiful  with  tall  weeds  in  the 


first  rank  green  of  spring,  offered  the 
best  chance.  Even  there  her  soli- 
tude was  exceedingly  precarious.  Any 
one  of  a  score  of  people,  from  the 
owners  of  the  third-story  pug  to 
Doctor  Muller  himself — ^Anne  smiled. 

She  seated  herself  on  the  top  step 
and  drew  a  deep  breath.  A  few 
blocks  away  the  gray  walls  and  red 
roofs  of  Cobb  stood  out  against  the 
sheer  blue,  grateful  alike  to  mind  and 
eye.  The  poems,  as  she  dipped  into 
them,  gave  her  the  thrill  of  trium- 
phant personal  pleasure  she  always 
felt  when  any  one  she  knew  achieved 
something  of  Which  she  could  be 
proud.  And  yet  she  was  vaguely 
uneasy.  The  picture  of  Agnes  as  she 
had  kissed  her  "George "  haunted  her. 
The  child  was  so  innocent  and  so — 
wilful.  Luckily,  George  was  in  love 
with  her  with  all  his  sturdy  heart — ^if 
he  was  n't  exactly  intellectual. 

Anne  was  aware  that  she  had  to 
a  certain  extent  failed  with  Agnes. 
Or  rather,  she  corrected  herself,  she 
had  made  the  mistake  of  building 
hopes  upon  her  which  it  would  have 
required  a  very  different  personality 
to  fulfil.  She  saw  now  that  she  had 
done  what  many  parents  do  for  their 
children — planned  for  her  a  future 
which  she  herself  would  have  found 
exactly  to  her  taste.  She  remem- 
bered now  the  rush  of  protecting 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  had  first 
decreed  that  the  little  orphaned  niece 
should  come  to  live  with  them,  and 
be  trained  and  educated  under  her 
own  eye.  She  remembered  the  even 
intenser  joy  she  had  felt  when  the 
beautiful,  deep-eyed  child  actually 
came.  And — she  remembered  the 
gradual  readjustment  she  had  under- 
gone as  Agnes's  own  Uttle  personality 
began  to  reveal  its  inexorable  native 
bent.  Agnes  had  always  been  a 
reasonably  good  child.  She  was  not 
energetic;  it  was  true  she  did  not 
like  school  and  books;  she  was — like 
other  children  and  young  girls — fond 
of  obvious  pleasures.  But  she  had 
really  never  given  her  any  trouble, 
anything  she  had  a  right  to  feel 
uneasy  or  distressed  about,  until — 
Anne  sighed. 
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Her  discontent  with  the  present 
situation  was  all  the  more  uncom- 
fortable because  she  more  than  half 
realized  that  she  was  unreasonable; 
it  was  the  ''logical  outcome,"  the  in- 
evitable result  of  Agnes  herself.  It 
had  come  rather  early,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  might  have  been  much  worse. 
George,  she  had  assured  herself,  was 
a  good  boy,  though  he  had  even  less 
education  than  Agnes  had  absorbed 
in  her  enforced  and  reluctant  high- 
school  career.  He  had  stopped  school 
at  fourteen  to  go  into  his  father's  gro- 
cery store.  He  was  now  twenty,  and 
Agnes  was  seventeen.  They  were 
planning — the  absurd  young  crea- 
tures!— ^to  be  married  when  he  should 
be  twenty-one.  Anne  smiled  in  spite 
of  herself. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  other 
episode — but  there,  too,  Anne  was 
aware  of  being  unreasonable.  She 
knew  that  if  Agnes  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  conceive  that  innocent, 
primitive  passion  for  Doctor  Miiller 
instead  of  for  George,  she,  Anne, 
would  have  been  more  dissatisfied  and 
apprehensive  than  she  was  at  present. 

The  young  German  had  first  come 
into  contact  with  the  family  as  the 
occupant  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  their 
little  fiat.  The  family  finances  at  the 
time  had  not  been  satisfactory;  and 
Anne  had  decreed  that  they  should 
take  a  lodger.  Had  she  been  the 
most  vulgarly  mercenary  person  in 
the  world,  she  felt  afterward,  punish- 
ment could  not  have  overtaken  her 
more  swiftly  and  surely.  The  young 
student,  precocious  to  the  verge  of 
genius,  on  the  point  of  taking  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  was  not  well  established 
in  the  house  before  his  instantane- 
ous attraction  to  the  beautiful,  grave 
young  girl  became  an  obsession. 

Frankly,  Anne  did  not  know  what 
attitude  she  would  have  had  the  child 
assume  toward  him.  This  was  her 
first  wooer;  and  at  first  she  was,  in 
her  silent  way,  evidently  flattered — 
fiutteringly  elate.  But  clearly,  it  was 
the  idea  of  a  lover  that  appealed  to 
her;  as  for  the  wooer  himself,  her 
first  indifference  toward  him  rapidly 


became  a  silent  but  marked  dislike. 
Anne  looked  on  with  something  like 
horror.  Certainly  she  had  not  warnted 
Agnes  to  fall  in  love  with  him;  but, 
bom  for  sympathy  as  she  was  herself, 
and  with  her  older  eyes,  there*  was 
something  unnatural  in  that  cold, 
impatient  distaste,  that  blank  insen- 
sibility, toward  a  passion  so  piteous 
and  so  self-devouring.  It  looked  al- 
most as  if  Agnes  had  instinctively  hit 
upon  this  as  the  best  calculated,  of 
all  possible  attitudes,  to  inflict  upon 
this  particular  wooer  the  most  har- 
rowing torture.  Anne,  of  a  nature 
warm  and  generous,  had  never  been 
able  greatly  to  revere  the  sort  of  cold, 
instinctive  correctness  which  is  ex- 
empt by  its  very  nervelessness  from 
all  the  ennobling  blunders  and  heroic 
follies  of  generous  hearts.  She  won- 
dered if,  in  trying  to  make  and  keep 
Agnes  truly  good,  she  had  succeeded 
in  making  her  merely  conventional 
and  correct.  And  then,  all  uncon- 
sciously, Agnes  had  vindicated  herself 
by  falling  in  love  with  George.  Her 
manner  of  doing  it  was  not  at  all 
conventional.  But — ^to  fall  in  love 
with  George! 

Anne  sat  gazing  across  the  vacant 
lot  as  she  went  over  the  famil- 
iar round  of  thoughts.  Presently,  her 
absent  eyes  became  aware  of  a  man 
coming  toward  her  along  the  diagon- 
al path,  and  involuntarily  she  smiled. 
It  was  the  man  who  had  been  upper- 
most in  her  thoughts.  The  smile  had 
no  relation  to  the  past  of  which  she 
had  been  thinking;  for,  although  it 
had  been  more  than  a  year  ago, 
she  had  never  been  able  to  think  of 
that  episode  without  a  sense  of  its 
painfulness.  There  had  been  some- 
thing devastating  in  that  passion. 
Never  had  she  received  from  any  one, 
as  she  had  from  this  young  German, 
such  an  impression  of  the  havoc  of 
passion.  The  very  seats  of  being  were 
shaken.  And  for  what  a  cause  1  It 
went  to  her  heart  to  think  of  all  the 
glory  and  beauty  and  goodness  Agnes*  s 
grave  young  mask,  Agnes'ssoft,  tragic 
mouth  and  great  eyes,  Agnes's  **  per- 
ilous hair**  had  stood  for,  to  his  pas- 
sionate  idealism.    And    yet,    Agnes 
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had  a  heart.  She  loved  George  with 
a  primitive  directness  and  simpUcity 
•that  made  Anne  herself  feel  old  and 
sophisticated  and  over-refined.  Per- 
haps, if  she  had  given  the  same  sort 
of  love  to  her  other  lover — ^Anne 
wondered.  Would  he  always  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  blindly- 
worshipping  heart  and  the  beautiful 
mask?  or  would  he  have  come  to 
demand,  after  awhile,  a  mind? 

After  a  few  months,  before  the 
advent  of  George,  he  had  moved  into 
other  quarters.  He  had  moved  at 
Anne's  own  imperative  advice;  but 
the  one  thing  he  had  refused  to  sur- 
render was  his  strangely  established 
intimacy  with  herself.  And  stranger, 
even,  than  the  intimacy,  was  the  basis 
on  which  it  flourished.  With  the 
fatal  appearance  of  George  upon  the 
scene,  his  passion  had  taken  another 
and  equally  violent,  though  far  from 
novel,  turn.  He  had  now  taken  his 
degree,  and  passed  at  once  into  an 
instructorship;  and  in  a  very  few 
months  he  announced  to  Anne  that 
he  was  at  work  upon  a  book.  This 
touched  a  deep,  responsive  spring  in 
Anne — already,  as  she  was,  yearning 
over  him  with  a  vain  and  vicarious 
remorsefulness.  It  was  not  till  he  ex- 
plained, in  his  passionate  way,  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  book,  that 
the  grotesque  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion dawned  upon  her.  It  was  to 
be  called  "The  Philosophy  of  Sex," 
and  its  ambitious  aim  was  nothing 
less  than  to  settle  the  whole  question 
of  the  true  relationship  of  the  sexes. 

Humor  was  one  of  the  qualities 
which  helped  to  make  Anne  the  emi- 
nently sane  person  that  she  was;  and 
from  some  men  she  would  have  re- 
ceived the  news  of  such  a  project 
with  frank  derision.  But  there  was 
something  about  this  young  German 
— ^that  fantastic  enthusiasm  which 
verged  so  closely  upon  positive  un- 
soundness, that  desperate,  unshakable 
continuity  and  fixedness  of  purpose — 
which,  her  keen  insight  told  her,  would 
make  the  achievement  monumental 
— ^whether  a  monument  of  folly  or 
not  she  forebore  to  inquire.  One 
would  have  expected  her  to  feel  very 


strongly  upon  what  is  called  **the 
woman  question**;  if  so,  she  was  si- 
lent, from  taste  and  principle.  If 
she  ever  wished  to  be  a  man,  she  never 
said  so;  very  rarely  did  she  even 
make  a  passing  protest  against  some 
hampering  convention.  Whichever 
side  raged  or  sneered,  she  was  ac- 
customed to  smile,  tolerantly,  with  a 
smile  which  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
some  hidden  implication  of  its  own. 
But  that  even  she  should  be  the  con- 
fidante of  such  views  as  Dr.  Miiller 
almost  daily  poured  into  her  patient 
ears,  did  not  fail  to  amuse  her.  It  all 
grew  out  of  her  being  so  sorry — so 
infinitely  sorry — ^for  the  boy. 

As  to  the  views,  there  was  little  in 
them  that  was  especially  remarkable, 
or  even  new.  Anne  saw  that  it  was 
natural  enough  that  his  passionate 
idealism  should  emerge  from  disil- 
lusionment in  the  form  of  an  equally 
passionate  misogyny;  and  that  his 
habit  of  mind,  a  heritage  from  genera- 
tions of  scholars  and  metaphysicians, 
should  determine  the  form  it  should 
take.  It  was  the  intense  moral  earn- 
estness, the  profound  laboriousness, 
the  pretentiousness  of  scope,  that  ren- 
dered, to  Anne's  mind,  the  projected 
book  remarkable. 

Dr.  Miiller  crossed  the  street  and 
seated  himself  on  the  steps  at  her 
feet,  looking  up  at  her  with  a  boyish 
frankness  of  pleasure.  He  was,  in 
fact,  hardly  more  than  a  boy  in 
years,  in  spite  of  his  spectacled  eyes 
and  the  formidable  record  he  had 
made  for  himself  at  the  university. 
He  was  rather  small;  blond  and 
athletic ;  with  a  fierce  little  mustache 
offsetting  and  emphasizing  the  sen- 
sitive mouth  of  the  enthusiast.  He 
pushed  his  straw  hat  back  on  his 
yellow  curly  hair.  They  were  such 
old  friends  now  that  they  plunged 
at  once  into  any  depth  of  absl^rac- 
tion  with  no  disturbing  sense  of  the 
neglected  formalities. 

"I  haf  been  thinking  of  what  we 
spoke  the  other  day,"  he  began 
eagerly.  "I  wass  saying,  you  know, 
there  can  be  no  woman-genius.  Ge- 
nius iss  masculine,  it  iss  positive;  the 
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woman  iss  negative;  she  cannot  cre- 
ate. And  it  iss  as  I  said  the  other 
day  about  the  soul:  one  proof  that 
woman  hass  no  soul  iss  that  she 
demands  soul  in  man.  She  iss  drawn 
to  him  for  what  she  hass  not,  what 
she  cannot  haf,  herself;  the  soul  iss 
male,  and  attracts  her  as  does  the 
breadth  of  hiss  shoulders,  the  hard- 
ness of  hiss  muscles. "  Anne  smiled. 
"Ah,  you  are  so  good  to  listen!" 
he  said,  with  a  sudden  quick,  win- 
ning htmianness.  Then  his  face  re- 
sumed the  impersonal  intentness 
of  the  thinker,  the  scholar.  "Now, 
here  iss  the  illustration  I  thought 
of.  How  good  you  are  about  my 
book :  how  you  are  interested  in  it ! 
You  could  not  write  a  book — no? 
Yet  see  how  much  above  them  you 
are — the  other  women!  You  haf 
in  you  more  of  the  man — ^more  of 
the  male  element.  You  are  not  the 
pure  type,  like — ^yes,  she  wass  the 
pure  type."  It  had  long  been  un- 
derstood between  them  that  he  no 
longer  cared  in  the  least  for  Agnes. 
He  understood  her  now,  and  all  her 
sex.  Woman,  he  contended,  was 
simply  the  lower  side  of  man;  she 
must  be  conquered — eliminated  by 
being  ignored.  Marriage  was  the 
final  weakness  to  which  man  could 
succtmib.  An  exalted,  persistent  celi- 
bacy would  finally  bring  the  race  to 
a  height  of  moral  perfection  where, 
incidentally,  it  would  go  out  like 
Alice's  candle.  That  fact,  appar- 
ently, did  not  disturb  the  impetuous 
young  philosopher;  moral  perfection 
itself  was  the  goal.  Anne  knew  all 
this  by  heart. 

"But — ^my  illustration,"  he  re- 
sumed. "I  wass  saying,  no  woman 
can  write  a  book — oh,  a  trashy  nov- 
el, yes;  but  a  real  book,  a  philo- 
sophic, no.  You  could  not  write  a 
book,  but  see  how  you  are  inter- 
ested, how  you  are  kind,  how  you 
listen  to  mine.     Iss  it  not  so?" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Anne,  with  a 
smile  oddly  wise  and  sweet,  "that  I 
could  n't  write  a  book,  and  that  I 
am  interested  in  yours — or  in  you. " 

"Ah,  did  I  not  say  so?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  most  impersonal,  in- 


oflFensive  tone  of  tritunph.  "The  wom- 
an, she  iss  interested  always  in  the 
man, — ^in  what  he  can  think  with 
hiss  mind,  and  do  with  hiss  body." 

It  was  so  absurd  that  Anne  sat 
smiling  over  it  after  he  was  gone, 
with  her  chin  in  her  palm.  And 
yet  it  worried  her  a  little,  too.  He 
was  growing  to  depend  on  her  too 
much.  Unlike  most  women  with 
whom  S3anpathy  is  a  passion,  she  was 
not  sentimental,  either  in  the  good 
or  the  bad  sense.  She  had  none 
of  that  craving  that  all  the  emotion 
in  the  air  at  a  given  moment  should 
centre  aboirt  herself.  She  had  an 
almost  boyish  horror  of  personalities, 
which  was  one  of  the  youngest  and 
most  engaging  things  about  her.  She 
had  gone  on  being  kind  to  Agnes's 
desperate  young  lover  because  she 
saw  that  he  could  not  exist  without 
the  frail  support  her  S3mipathy  could 
give  him;  she  had  been  tolerant  of 
the  book,  partly  out  of  respect  for 
the  sheer  mentality,  the  incredible 
German  patience  of  scholarship,  the 
enormous  wealth  of  reading  and 
study,  he  was  putting  into  it;  and 
partly  because  she  saw  that  it  was 
giving  him  the  relief  of  a  definite 
channel  in  which  his  bitter  sense  of 
disappointment  might  spend  its  force. 
And  all  the  while  she  had  a  whimsical 
sense  that  she  was  apparently  carry- 
ing out  the  r61e  assigned  to  her  in 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Sex  "—that  of  the 
negative  creature  supplementing  the 
positive,  the  passive  creature  de- 
lighting in  the  active,  the  inferior 
creature  contemplating  the  superior. 
He  was  growing  to  depend  on  her  too 
much,  Anne  admitted;  but  his  logic 
would  save  him.  Besides,  even  if 
he  should  fall  in  love  with  her — she 
was  shy  of  the  phrase,  even  in  her 
own  mind — it  would  not  be  the 
tragic  fall  that  had  wrought  such 
havoc  before;  that  could  happen  to 
a  man  but  once. 

The  book  had  been  in  process  of 
construction  for  nearly  two  years; 
and  their  brief  conferences,  like  the 
one  on  this  particular  occasion,  had 
been  frequent,  sometimes  daily.     Oc- 
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casionally,  Anne  went  with  him  to 
a  theatre  or  concert;  sometimes  they 
walked  or  played  tennis  together 
but  they  were  both  busy,  and  their 
talks  were  usually  of  the  brief, 
episodic  kind  just  chronicled. 

And,  at  last,  the  book  was  finished. 
The  publishing  was  already  arranged 
for;  but  there  was  a  long  and  tedious 
interval  before  it  could  see  the  light 
and  test  its  fate.  Anne  had  not 
realized  before  how  much  of  the 
constitutional  intensity  which  had 
gone  into  the  making  of  the  book 
was  centred  also  in  the  question  of 
its  reception  by  the  scholarly  world. 
She  very  rarely  discouraged  him; 
only  once,  when  he  was  pouring  out 
to  her,  as  usual,  his  doubts  and 
aspirations,  she  could  not  forbear 
a    depressing    suggestion. 

"No  American,"  she  said,  "could 
have  written  such  a  book.  **  Then,  as 
he  looked  up  with  a  quick  pleasure, 
she  added,  "  He  could  n't  have — 
preserved  his  gravity  long  enough." 

"Ah!"  he  said  angrily,  "An  Amer- 
ican— he  iss  nothing  but  a  grin! 
Iss  not  that  your  ugly  word  for  it? 
America!  There  iss  no  scholarship  in 
America — there  iss  none  out  of  Ger- 
many.    It  iss  to  Germany  I  look." 

When,  finally,  the  book  appeared, 
his  confidence  was  justified.  In  Ger- 
many it  leaped  into  instant  recog- 
nition, rapidly  running  through  sev- 
eral editions.  Even  in  America  it  was 
not  overlooked.  The  qualities  Anne 
had  recognized  as  going  to  its  mak- 
ing won  for  it  a  hearing  as  nearly 
serious  as  an  American  critic  could 
bestow  upon  such  an  achievement. 
It  was,  the  reviewers  admitted,  the 
only  work  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
It  showed,  they  all  conceded,  con- 
scientious and  exhaustive  scholarship ; 
it  treated  the  whole  thesis  of  woman's 
inferiority  to  man,  exhausted  every 
implication,  and  carried  the  whole 
unflinchingly  to  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. There  was  something  of  a 
"grin"  in  much  of  this,  to  be  sure; 
but  it  was  suppressed:  the  best  critics 
were  painstakingly  respectful. 

Anne  was  relieved.  She  was 
pleased  and  glad  that  he  had  got  a 


hearing  in  the  quarters  where  his 
future  work  would  be  appreciated. 
As  for  the  book  she  had  so  patiently 
mothered,  she  regarded  that  as  a 
mere  clearing  of  the  decks  for  future 
action.  She  really  regarded  it  with 
profound  amusement.  But  she  felt 
no  amusement  when  she  reflected 
how  near  she  had  come  to  seeing 
the  utter  wreck  of  all  that  intellec- 
tual patience  and  power.  She  felt 
something  of  the  grateful  relief  of 
the  mother  who  has  brought  a  white, 
cross  little  patient  through  diphtheria 
or  scarlet  fever.  And  now,  Anne 
told  herself,  was  the  time  gently  to 
disengage  herself  from  his  habits  of 
dependence  upon  her.  She  had 
promised  to  go  rowing  with  him  the 
next  Saturrday  afternoon,  by  way  of 
celebration  for  the  tritmiph  of  the 
book;  she  would  begin  then. 

When  he  came  for  her  on  the 
afternoon  in  question,  Anne  met 
him  with  a  face  full  of  sympathetic 
gladness;  but  instantly  her  look  fell. 
Instead  of  being  elated,  as  she  had 
expected,  he  was  unmistakably  de- 
pressed. 

Anne  ignored  his  depression.  It 
was  due,  she  decided,  to  some  tem- 
porary annoyance.  The  bright  day, 
and  the  exercise,  of  which  they  were 
both  exceedingly  fond,  would  re- 
store his  spirits.  She  talked  brightly 
as  they  got  into  the  boat  and  pushed 
out  into  the  lagoon.  In  his  boyhood 
he  had  served  in  the  navy:  as  she  sat 
beside  him,  and  felt  the  measured 
swing  of  his  stroke,  and  the  ripple 
of  his  muscles  against  her  shoulder, 
Anne  wondered  again  how  he  had 
ever  crowded  so  much  eager  and 
passionate  existence  into  his  few 
years. 

Anne  was  wearing  a  white  sailor- 
suit.  The  sun  touched  her  cheeks 
to  the  red  of  a  ripe  peach ;  the  mois- 
ture of  her  neck  and  forehead  had 
tightened  her  brown  hair  into  tiny 
clusters  of  curls.  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  sort  of  gentle,  matter- 
of-fact  solicitude. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked, 
kindly. 
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He  struck  the  water  with  his  oar. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know,*'  he  said,  al- 
most peevishly.  And  then  he  added 
wearily,  **  *Ot'ello's  occupation  *s 
gone.'  "  Anne  did  not  answer;  she 
was  busy  adjusting  herself  to  this  un- 
expected  turn  of  affairs. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  rowing,  and 
turned  upon  her.  He  looked  down 
at  her  as  she  sat  beside  him,  bright 
and   strong,   in   the   sun  and  wind. 

**  Fraulein, "  he  said,  very  abruptly, 
**Will  you  marry  me?" 

Anne  looked  up  at  him  in  genuine 
astonishment;  something  she  had 
vaguely  expected,  but  not  this. 
Moreover,  the  look  of  his  face  was 
oddly  arresting.  Never,  surely,  had 
a  man  put  such  a  question  with  such 
a  face.  It  was  quite  white,  even  to 
the  full,  sensitive  lips  below  the  little 
uptwirled  blond  mustache.  His  hand 
on  the  oars  shook.  He  looked  like 
a  man  consciously  yielding  to  a 
mortal  weakness. 

**Do  not  reproach  me!"  he  burst 
out,  in  answer  to  Anne's  look  of 
speechless  astonishment.  **I  am 
weak — ^weak — ^weak:  I  haf  tried  not 
to  yield  to  you — ^but  I  cannot  help 
it!     I  must  marry  you!" 

Through  Anne's  mind,  with  a  cu- 
rious ironic  clearness,  there  flashed 
passage  after  passage  of  the  book. 
But  the  only  emotion  in  her  mind 
was  pity. 

"You  cannot  marry  me,"  she 
said  quietly.  "I  do  not  love  you. 
And  you  do  not  really  care  for  me," 
she  added.  "You  loved  Agnes,  and 
you  have  turned  to  me  because  I 
was  sorry  for  you.  I  hoped  I  could 
help  you  through  the  worst  of  it. " 

She  looked  at  him,  and  saw  in- 
credulity as  well  as  smothered  rage 
in  his  face,  now  flushed  from  chin 
to  forehead.  Then,  quickly,  the  rage 
passed,  and  the  almost  abject  de- 
pendence she  knew  took  its  place. 

"You  will  not  marry  me.?"  he 
said.  "Are  you  like  the  rest?  No, 
no,  no!  You  are  not  the  type  wo- 
man! Look  how  you  haf  cared 
for  my  book.  You  are  more  of  the 
man  than  the  woman — ^large,  and 
reasonable,  and  understanding.     She 


was  the  type — passive,  and  soulless, 
and  mindless,  loving  a  man  merely 
for  that  he  iss  a  man — ^not  knowing 
why.  But  you — ^you  will  love  me 
for  my  book — for  the  name  it  will 
make  me  among  scholars — ^for  its 
service  to  the  future  ages." 

Anne  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
stem  pity.  "I  have  been  interested 
in  the  learning  and  the  energy  you 
put  into  it,"  she  said,  "but  I  have 
told  you  that  the  book  is  all  wrong. 
It  is  a  wonderful  work  for  a  man 
of  twenty-two — ^but  tell  me,  do  you 
really  believe  a  man  of  twenty-two 
can  settle  any  great  fundamental 
question  ? " 

He  turned  away  without  a  word, 
at  a  white  heat  of  anger  and  humili- 
ation. Except  for  monosyllabic  re- 
plies, he  did  not  speak  again  until 
they    reached    her  door. 

**I  receive,"  he  said,  "every  day 
press-notices — ^iss  that  how  you  say? 
— about  the  book.  I  send  you  some 
to-night.  You  can  read  them  and 
see  how  the  scholars  in  Germany — 
the  men  that  know — ^receive  my  work. 
If — ^if  you  wish  that  I  should  talk  to 
you  again,  you  may  send  me  word. 
I  will  come." 

Under  all  the  paradoxical  absurdity 
of  the  situation,  Anne  felt  the  cruelty 
of  his  dilemma.  He  had  stooped  to 
the  depths — only  to  be  refused  the 
thing  for  which  he  had  stooped. 

She  read  the  reviews  with  interest. 
They  were  respectful,  many  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  they  bore  names  of 
weight.  They  told  her  nothing  she 
had  not  known  before.  It  did  not 
once  occur  to  her  to  send  for  him; 
but  as  she  went  about  her  work  from 
day  to  day,  her  mind  wept  out  to  him 
in  many  an  anxious  thought.  She 
had  meant  the  rupture  to  be  gradual; 
he  had  made  it  abrupt  and  final.  Well, 
perhaps  that  was  best. 

One  evening,  several  days  later, 
Anne  was  sitting  in  her  accustomed 
place  on  the  steps.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  small  photograph,  at  which 
she  sat  looking  with  a  face  full  of 
awe  and  pity.  It  was  Agnes's  picture. 
She  turned  it  over  again  and  read  the 
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inscription  on  the  back — a,  line  of 
Goethe,  with  a  date  more  than  two 
years  old.  An  untranslatable  pas- 
sion of  tenderness  seemed  to  look 
out  at  her  from  the  small,  careful 
script.  Suddenly  she  put  the  photo- 
graph hastily  between  the  leaves  of 
a  book  that  lay  beside  her,  and  sat 
holding  the  book  in  her  hand. 

George  and  Agnes  were  coming 
down  the  pavement  toward  her. 
George's  young,  fresh  face  wore  a  look 
of  unwonted,  sturdy  seriousness,  and 
Agnes's  great  eyes  were  wide  and 
awed.  She  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps. 

*'Have  you  heard,  Anne?"  she 
asked  in  a  scared  voice.  **They 
say  Doctor  Muller  killed  himself  last 
night." 

*  *  Poison, ' '  supplemented  George, 
gravely. 

**Yes,  I  heard,"  said  Anne.  A 
shade  of  relief  was  discernible  in  her 
own  grave  face.     Her  hand  tightened 


a  little  upon  the  book.  Evidently  no 
gossip  had  reached  Agnes — she  had 
not  heard  of  the  picture  he  had  held  in 
his  hand  when  they  found  him. 

Agnes  still  kept  her  awe-struck  eyes 
upon  Anne's  face,  as  if  for  protection 
from  the  oppression  of  the  news. 
•*0h,"  she  said,  "I  'm  glad  he  did  n't 
shoot  himself!  They  say  there  was 
no  blood.  Oh  ! "  she  shuddered  irre- 
pressibly,  '*how  can  anybody  do  such 
a  dreadful  thing!  But  then,  he  was 
always  so — queer!" 

"Come  on,  sweetheart,"  said 
George,  laying  his  arm  about  her 
shoulders,  with  eyes  that  divined 
the  j)ainful  fascination  that  gripped 
her.  **Come  on;  don't  think  about 
it  any  more.     It  *s  not  good  for  you." 

They  went  up  the  stairs  together. 
Anne  let  the  book  fall  open  in  her 
hand;  the  picture  lay  face  downward, 
with  the  inscription  uppermost.  Anne 
sat  gazing  at  it;  and  as  she  looked, 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 


EMPIRE-BUILDING 

By  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER 


HE  British  Empire 
is  by  so  much  the 
greatest  political 
fact  in  the  modem 
world  that  a  num- 
ber of  books  hav- 
ing this  in  common 
that  they  all  bear 
some  relation  to  its  formation,  or  its 
administration,  must  be  interesting 
to  collate.  The  Pax  Romana  was  a 
parochial  matter,  one  may  almost  say, 
compared  with  the  Pax  Britannica. 
True,  it  comprised  the  whole  world 
as  really  known  to  its  administrators 
and  nobody,  not  even  the  tearful 
Alexander,  could  really  expect  to  con- 
quer more  than  that.  But  the  whole 
world  in  those  days  was  practically 
little  beyond  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
A  map  of  the  planet  as  known  now, 
with  the   British  possessions  picked 


out  in  red,  is  a  most  impressive  pre- 
sentment. The  Russian  Empire,  in- 
deed, rivals  it  in  extent;  the  Chi- 
nese, perhaps,  in  population.  But  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  densely  populated 
by  Chinamen  who  prefer  to  stay 
at  home,  and  the  Russian  sparsely 
by  Russians  who,  as  they  must  now 
be  convinced,  had  better;  or  at  least 
had  better  confine  their  expansion 
to  Asiatics  having  ethnic  affinities 
with  themselves.  To  compare  the 
little  British  islands  with  the  great 
British  Empire,  is  to  be  impressed 
with  a  phenomenon  to  which  the. 
world  has  never  offered  any  parallel. 
And  how  it  keeps  on  prospering! — 
in  spite  of  such  symptoms  as  those 
which  the  London  papers  call  "the 
unrest  in  India":  a  s)miptom  which 
is  plausibly  attributed  to  British  sen- 
timentalism  rather  than  to   British 
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imperialism.  Assuredly  there  is  not, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  said  about  the 
Roman  Church,  another  **work  of 
human  policy  so  well  deserving  of 
examination"  by  the  student  of  pol- 
itics; and  especially  by  the  American 
student,  it  may  be  said.  For  if  we 
ourselves  were  not  bom  imperialist, 
nor  have  achieved  imperialism,  we 
at  all  events  have  had  a  vexatious 
little  piece  of  empire  thrust  upon  us. 
What  strikes  one  at  the  be^nning 
of  such  a  survey  is  that  the  British 
Empire  has  not  come  "by  observa- 
tion." There  has  been  strangely 
little  of  conscious  planning.  &cil 
Rhodes,  with  his  dream  of  an  **  all- 
red"  South  Africa,  is  almost  unique. 
When  we  say  empire-building  of  the 
English  race,  it  is  almost  as  we  say 
island-building  of  the  coral  insect,  so 
unconscious  to  the  participants  has 
been  the  process.  Mr.  George  Louis 
Beer,  in  the  only  book*  on  our  list 
which,  by  its  title,  purports  to  give, 
the  theory  or  even  the  rationale  of 
the  evolution,  does  not  go  farther 
towards  the  origins  than  Burke  with 
his  famous  **wise  and  salutary  neg- 
lect." His  ** colonial  policy"  is  not 
the  policy  of  what,  at  its  beginning 
and  in  Bacon's  time,  was  called 
*  *  plantations. "  It  is  limited  to  the  po- 
litical art  of  making  colonies  pay 
their  expenses  to  government,  with 
a  profit  if  possible  added.  As  Mr. 
Beer  puts  it,  "the  movement  of  col- 
onization was  largely  the  result  of 
private  enterprise";  and  respecting 
British  colonization,  he  might  have 
put  it  more  strongly  than  that.  The 
colony  once  "planted"  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  the  government  under 
whose  flag  it  was  planted  naturally 
insisted  that  it  should  not  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  public  enemies 
by  trading  with  them.  More  doubt- 
fully, it  was  insisted  that  it  should 
pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  its  own 
defence,  and  still  more  doubtfully 
that  it  should  do  no  trading  except 
such  as  would  tend  to  enrich  the 
"metropole."  The  measures  taken 
to  this  end  during  his  chosen  period 

*  Biitish  Colonal    Policy.    1764-65:    By    George 
Louis  Beer.     New  York. 


are  Mr.  Beer's  subject,  and  he  gives 
apparently  a  complete  and  certainly 
an  interesting  account  of  them.  The 
regulation  was  what  it  could  be 
without  too  much  alarming  or  antag- 
onizing the  commercial  classes,  whose 
"private  enterprises"  the  colonies 
in  effect  were.  If  King  George  had 
not  insisted  on  putting  a  string  to  the 
repeal,  "to  show  his  power,"  who 
can  say  that  we  might  not  still  be 
Britons  and  "never  slaves"?  Re- 
taining the  remnant  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  the  hugest  and  costliest 
blunder  of  all  "British  colonial  pol- 
icy"— a,  blunder  which  has  never 
been  and  will  never  be  repeated. 

Of  the  struggle  which  ensued,  all 
Americans  who  read  any  history  at 
all  have  been  reading  with  admiration 
and  pleasure  the  story  as  told  by 
an  Eng:lish  historian.  One  may  say 
that  it  is  a  liberal  education  in  inter- 
national tolerance  to  read  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  brilliant  narrative;*  an 
education  all  the  more  needed  by  the 
readers  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  illiberal  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can school-books  current  up  to  so 
very  short  a  time  ago.  The  author 
exemplifies  the  quality  his  book  in- 
culcates. So  much  so  that  there 
would  hardly  be  enough  dark  in  his 
palette  for  purposes  of  chiaroscuro, 
except  that  it  occasionally  happened 
that  the  Hessian  mercenaries  got 
beaten  without  involving  the  British 
forces  in  their  defeat.  These  occa- 
sions leave  the  historian  at  liberty 
to  betray  an  "Anglo-Saxon"  exulta- 
tion like  that  of  the  cheerftd  Paget 
at  San  Juan  Hill.  As  an  hereditary 
"Whig" — ^for  it  seems  he  would  not 
on  any  account  call  himself  a  "Lib- 
eral "-—Sir  George  Trevelyan  lias  a 
birthright  of  American  sympathy, 
so  to  speak,  and  a  main  revelation 
of  his  history  is  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  feeling  was  partaken  among  his 
countrymen  during  the  Revolution, 
and  of  how  many  Englishmen,  even 
in  "society,"  considered  that  the 
Americans  were  fighting  their  battles. 
Indeed,    it    seems    there    was    more 

*  The  American  Revolution.     By  Sir  George  O. 
Txevelyan.     London  and  New  York. 
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sjnnpathy  in  English  society  for  the 
"rebellion"  of  the  eighteenth  century 
than  for  the  Union  during  the  civU 
war  of  the  nineteenth,  when  the  arch- 
deacon in  Trollope's  novel,  who  "pro- 
fessed an  opinion  that  the  Southern- 
ers were  Christian  gentlemen  and  the 
Northerners  infidel  snobs,"  appears 
to  have  been  a  faithful  spokesman 
of  his  class. 

The  fourth  and  latest,  happily  not 
last,  of  Sir  George's  volumes  deals 
with  1777-8,  with  Saratoga,  with 
the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  with  the 
** Conway  Cabal."  The  story  has 
never  been  so  fully  told  before  and 
never  better.  There  is  no  pretence 
of  novelty.  The  historian  has  tapped 
no  "new  sources"  of  consequence, 
if  we  except  the  letters  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  who  accompanied  Eden  on 
his  futile  mission.  But  he  knows  the 
story  in  such  detail,  and  he  tells  it 
so  pleasantly  and  so  clearly  and  so 
very  fairly,  that  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  histories  already 
in  the  field  will  be  his  most  interested 
and  admiring  readers.  The  rapid 
and  brilliant  sketch  by  John  Fiske, 
never,  we  think,  contradicted  here 
on  any  essential  point,  is  filled  out  and 
amplified  to  a  far  more  elaborate 
picture.  Fiske's  two  modest  volumes 
would  hardly  make  one  of  these  four. 
If  the  historian  emphasizes  the  bad 
faith  of  Congress  in  nullifying  Gates's 
uselessly  and  foolishly  indulgent  terms 
to  Burgoyne,  we  have  to  admit  that 
he  proves  his  case.  In  fact,  like  all 
the  other  histories  of  the  Revolution 
that  have  any  value,  this  one  exposes 
the  inefficiency  and  the  harmfulness 
of  the  Revolutionary  Congress,  which 
never  meddled  in  "the  conduct  of 
the  war"  but  to  mar  it.  But  this 
presentation,  again,  brings  out  more 
clearly  the  merits  of  Washington,  who 
appears  throughout  as  the  protag- 
onist of  the  drama.  The  book  is 
truly  a  Washingtoniad.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  made  as  great  a  con- 
tribution in  the  field  of  history  as 
Thackeray  made,  half  a  century  ago, 
in  the  field  of  historical  fiction,  in  that 
beautiful  last  chapter  of  "The  Vir- 
ginians," to  the  reality  and  sincerity 


of  that  Anglo-American  alliance  which 
no  citizen  of  either  country  can  do  it 
a  better  service  than  to  promote. 

Another  Washingtoniad,  in  its  tm- 
pretending  way,  is  Mr.  Owen  Wister's 

Seven  Ages  of  Washington."*  Mr. 
Wister  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Father  of  his  Cotmtry  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  canonized  and  dehuman- 
ized into  incredibiUty.  Indeed,  there 
does  seem  to  be  such  a  danger.  The 
respectable  Jared  Sparks  took  a  very 
weighty  responsibility  when  he  as- 
sumed, as  much  as  in  him  editorially 
lay,  to  make  Washington  over  in  his 
own  image — not  only  in  refusing  to 
allow  him  to  exhibit  himself  as  an 
unconscious  pioneer  in  spelling  re- 
form and  occasional  defier  of  Lindley 
Murray,  but  also  in  omitting  what- 
ever, from  the  Sparks  point  of  view, 
was  not  unto  edification.  No  hu- 
man American  boy  can  ever  have 
aspired  to  resemble  Sparks's  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Wister  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  if  Washington  was  not  a 
fraternizing  and  hail-fellow-well-met 
sort  of  person,  as  he  certainly  was 
not,  neither  was  he  a  prig;  and  he  has 
succeeded.  There  was  danger  in 
the  attempt.  When  one  sees,  about 
any  historical  character,  a  title  "The 
True"  So-and-So,  he  naturally  sus- 
pects "scandal  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," and  apprehends  that  the 
"true"  hero  will  turn  out  disreput- 
able, unless  he  be  in  disrepute 
already,  in  which  case  he  is  to  be 
rehabilitated.  Mr.  Wister's  tact  en- 
ables him  to  escape  this  danger  with- 
out even  letting  it  appear,  and  he 
has  made  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
and  patriotic  little  book. 

An  episode  of  Sir  George  Trevel- 
yan*s  subject  is  Professor  Justin  H. 
Smith's-t  What  strikes  the  reader 
first  is  that  Professor  Smith  is  not  at 
all  the  regular  historian.  "The  dig- 
nity of  history"  weighs  upon  him 
much  less  than  it  weighed,  by  his 
own  confession,  upon  Macaulay.  One 
is  startled  to  come  upon  such  a 
sentence  as  this:   "With   due  allow- 

*  The  Seven  Ages  of  Washiii;7ton.  By  Owen 
Wister.     New  York. 

t  Our  Stru^le  for  the  Fourteenth  Colony.  By 
Justin  H.  Smith.     New  York  and  London. 
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ance  for  the  elevation  of  the  Benning- 
ton Catamount  above  the  Tiger's 
lair,  and  the  difference  between 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  point  of  ventilation,  he 
[Ethan  Allen]  might  be  called  a  sort 
of  *Biir  Devery/'  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  Professor  Smith  professes 
modem  history  and  not  rhetoric  and 
English  composition  to  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  Dartmouth.  He  evidently 
does  not  care  about  being  dignified. 
He  aims  to  be  readable,  and  he  is 
eminently  so.  His  legibility,  in  fact, 
rises  to  vividness.  The  reader  pres- 
ently discovers  that  he  has  a  story 
to  tell,  that  he  knows  it  thoroughly, 
and  that  he  knows  how  to  tell  it. 
Whoever  begins  to  read  the  book  is 
pretty  sure  to  read  it  through.  The 
author  has  rummaged  every  available 
source  of  information  about  the 
campaign  of  the  Northern  Army 
against  Canada  which,  after  Bunker 
Hill,  was  the  chief  event  of  the 
Revolution  before  the  Declaration. 
Why  did  not  the  ** fourteenth  colony" 
come  in  with  the  other  thirteen? 
Why  is  it  British  to-day?  Why  are 
they  British  subjects  on  that  side  of 
the  line,  and  we  American  citizens  on 
this?  These  are  questions  which 
have  never  been  so  thoroughly  gone 
into  before,  that  we  know  of.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  never  been  answered 
so  interestingly.  In  the  light  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  investigations,  we  may 
say  with  some  confidence  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  reason  was,  and  is. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton.  If  the  Dominion 
owes  a  statue  to  anybody,  it  is  to 
him.  If  King  George  had  been  as 
ably  served  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  he  was  north  of  it,  Washington's 
task  would  have  been  tremendously 
more  difficult,  and  the  result  at 
least  longer  delayed.  It  is  really 
a  fascinating  story  as  our  author 
tells  it — the  advance  of  Montgomery 
and  the  march  of  Arnold  through 
the  forest.  Everybody  conspicuously 
concerned — ^Arnold,  Schuyler,  Mont- 
gomery, Carleton,  Gates — ^is  char- 
acterized with  Carlylean  pungency, 
though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Carlylean  diction.    **Some  future  his- 


torian will  make  it  the  subject 
of  admiration,"  said  General  Philip 
Schuyler  of  Arnold's  march.  That 
future  historian  is  the  present  his- 
torian; and  the  story  will  not  need  to 
be  told  over  again. 

That  disastrous  blunder  which  lost 
so  much  of  North  America  to  Great 
Britain  was  at  all  events  the  last. 
Half  a  century  before  the  Reform 
Bill  it  was  already  clear  that  the  end 
of  personal  government  had  been 
reached,  that  George  III.  was  the  last 
monarch  who  could  pretend  not  only 
to  reign  but  to  govern.  Enormously 
costly  as  the  lesson  was,  perhaps  it 
was  cheap  at  the  price.  No  further 
attempt  at  thwarting  the  will  of 
English  colonists  in  their  own  affairs 
was  made.  It  was  recognized  that, 
again  in  Burke's  phrase,  **The  Sultan 
governs  with  a  loose  rein,  that  he 
may  govern  at  all."  It  was  long 
before  even  imperialism,  in  the  sense 
of  an  effective  confederation  of  the 
**  self-governing "  colonies,  began  to 
be  advocated.  Lord  Rosebery *  s  *  *  Im- 
perial Federation,"  antedating  by 
some  twenty  years  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposed  **Zollverein,"  was  perhaps 
the  first  step  in  the  new  path.  Up 
to  that  time,  that  is  to  say  for  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  attitude  of  the  step- 
mother country  had  in  effect  been, 
**Do  what  you  like,  only  don't  send 
me  any  bills."  So  literally  had  the 
lesson  of  the  American  Revolution 
been  laid  to  heart. 

But  then,  alongside  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  were  the  **  Crown 
colonies" — ^the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, including  the  anomalous 
India  itself,  mainly  inhabited  by 
** natives"  and  administered  as  from 
above  to  below.  And  it  was  the 
administration  of  these  that  was  the 
nursery  of  the  British  colonial  service, 
which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
expansion  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
practically  includes  the  diplomatic 
service,  with  which  it  is  largely  inter- 
changeable. Necessarily,  for  the  very 
basis  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  com- 
mercial necessity  of  the  parent  hive, 
which  is  also,  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  it, 
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**the  power-house  of  the  line."  The 
question  is  as  urgent  as  self-preserva- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  British 
Islands.  **We  must  make  and  sell, 
or  starve."  And  it  is  the  urgency  of 
the  question  which  has  produced  that 
service  of  administrators  and  ambas- 
sadors, of  proconsuls  and  legates,  by 
which  the  British  Empire  is  main- 
tained and  extended.  There  is  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  whose 
book  *  is,  if  not  very  illuminating  on 
the  main  question,  a  storehouse  of 
amiable  garrulity  and  harmless  gossip. 
But  Sir  Henry's  long  diplomatic  ser- 
vice has  been  spent  mostly  in  Eu- 
rope, where  the  British  Empire  is  a 
dim  kind  of  appanage  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  About  the  expansion  he 
has  not  much  to  tell,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  would  not  tell  if  he  could. 
Some  stem-lights  he  does  throw  on 
the  Berlin  Conference,  and  on  the 
''question"  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
if  anybody  is  still  interested  in  that 
spectrally  remote  issue.  His  service 
in  Teheran  might  enable  him  to 
illuminate  several  questions  with 
Russia,  which  are  still  open  in  so  far 
as  they  have  not  been  closed  by  the 
war  with  Japan.  But  he  is  tan- 
talizingly  discreet,  having  obviously 
no  mind  to  incur  the  fate  of  Sir 
Horace  Rumbold  (was  it  not?)  by  a 
comment  on  living  issues,  but  con- 
tenting himself  with  gleanings  of  in- 
nocuous and  mostly  very  amusing 
anecdotage.  His  discretion  threatens, 
however,  sometimes  to  defeat  itself, 
as  when,  after  handing  carefully 
culled  nosegays  of  compliment  to  his 
European  colleagues  at  Teheran,  he 
winds  up,  **The  American  Minister 
Resident,  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  was  a 
very  remarkable  man."  Whereupon 
necessarily  rises  to  the  reader's  lips 
the  question,  "What  was  the  matter 
with  Pratt?"  It  seems  to  behoove 
his  surviving  representatives  to  press 
Sir  Henry  for  an  explanation,  if  not 
for  an  apology. 

A  very  different  sort  of  public  ser- 
vant, a  special  **  missionary  of  em- 
pire," is  commemorated  by  Profes- 

*  Rambling  Recollections.     By  Sir  Henry  Drum- 
mond Wolff.     London  and  New  York/ 


sor  Henderson.*  The  posthumous 
son  of  an  officer  killed  at  Badajos, 
he  was  antenatally  destined  for  the 
public  service,  in  which  he  became 
distinguished.  His  work  lay  always 
in  ** Crown  colonies"  and  always 
under  the  Southern  Cross:  soldier 
and  administrator  in  South  Australia, 
soldier  and  Governor  in  New  Zealand, 
High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa, 
Governor  of  New  Zealand  again — 
all  these  things  with  credit  and  dis- 
tinction; and  finally,  when  New 
Zealand  had  become  a  self-governing 
colony,  Premier  thereof,  and  a  rather 
dismal  failure,  as  his  discriminating 
admirer  and  biographer  has  to  own. 
**Grey  was  totally  unfitted  both  by 
nature  and  training  for  playing  an 
important  part  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment." But  it  seems,  neverthe- 
less, it  was  chiefly  he  who  converted 
New  Zealand  into  that  laboratory  for 
socialistic  experiments  which  is  still 
its  chief  distinction  in  the  world. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these 
books — ^the  most  important  for  our 
special  purpose — ^we  have  kept  for 
the  last:  Lord  Cromer's  "Modem 
Egypt "t  (a  record),  to  which  Mr. 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge's  monumental 
work  J  may  be  regarded  as  a  scho- 
liast's excursus.  Mr.  Budge's  work 
is  of  great  importance,  manifestly; 
but  so  were  the  researches  of  the 
scientists  whom  Napoleon  took  with 
the  Army  of  Egypt,  but  respecting 
whom,  when  an  attack  threatened, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  order  **  donkeys 
and  savants  to  the  centre."  And  so 
with  this  learned  work,  with  every  re- 
spect for  it  and  its  author,  when  the 
question  is  of  modem  political  Egypt. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  attention  of 
British  critics  should  have  been  dis- 
tracted, by  the  controversy  the  book 
has  rekindled  about  the  picturesque 
episode  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum, 
from  the  main  story  Lord  Cromer  has 
to  tell  —  the  story  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Egypt.     It  was  in  1877  that 

♦  Sir  Georse  Grey.  Pioneer  of  Empire  in  Southern 
Lands.  By  George  C.  Henderson.  London  and 
New  York. 

t  Modem  Egypt.  By  the  Earl  of  Cromer.  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 

t  The  Egyptian  Soudan:  Its  History  and  Monu- 
ments. By  B.  A,  Wallis  Budge,  Ixmdon  and  New 
York. 
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E vel)m  Baring  passed  from  the  private 
secretaryship  of  the  Viceroy  of  India 
to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Egyptian 
Debt.  The  British  occupation  was  at 
the  beginning  a  receivership  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  In  that  capacity 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  tells  us 
that  a  French  friend  of  his  said,  at 
the  beginning,  **C*est  pratique,  mais 
canaille."  Nobody  applies  the  latter 
epithet  to  it  now.  It  is  recognized  the 
world  over  that  the  British  adminis- 
trator has  done  something  more  than 
to  cut  down  expenses  and  increase  rev- 
enue, that  in  the  course  of  this  **  prac- 
tical" and  prosaic  process  he  has  done 
what  could  be  done  to  re-create  a  na- 
tion, to  make  Kipling's  lines  come  true, 

Said  England  unto  Pharaoh,  '*  I  must  make 

a  man  of  you 
That  will  stand  upon  his  feet  and  play  the 

game." 

Lord  Cromer  has  done  great  things 
for  Egypt,  for  England,  for  the  world, 
and  it  would  be  a  crime  against 
civilization  to  try  to  annul  his 
beneficent  work.  His  story  of  his 
achievements  is  well  worth  reading, 
well  worth  studying.  What  is  most 
to  our  present  purpose,  in  the  chap- 
ter *;The  British  Officials"  he  gives 
cordial  recognition  to  the  work  of 
the  men  who  have  aided  him  in  con- 
ferring this  benefaction  on  mankind. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  superfical  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary  in  some  depart- 
ments,  the   British   Empire   is   well 


served.  That  is  one  cause  of  its 
success,  and  not  the  least.  Seven 
years  ago,  the  present  reviewer  stood 
watching  the  graduating  exercises  at 
West  Point,  after  a  week  of  studjring 
the  work  of  the  Academy.  A  veteran 
who  stood  by  said:  ** These  boys 
are  under  orders  to  go  at  once  and 
take  places  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  Philippines,  not  only  to 
fight  but  to  administer  and  adjudi- 
cate. Can  you  imagine  any. training 
that  would  fit  them  better  for  what 
they  will  have  to  do,  than  that  you 
have  been  studying  here  ?  "  One  sim- 
ply could  not.  We  were  about  to 
**send  forth  the  best  we  bred":  there 
was  no  question  about  that.  And  yet 
here  is  that  great  success,  the  British 
Empire,  built  up  so  largely  by  men 
trained  so  differently,  who  had  trav- 
ersed a  curriculum  which  included, 
one  may  say,  only  **the  humanities," 
while  the  cadets  of  West  Point  had 
been  following  a  curriculum  from 
which  the  himianities  had  been  care- 
fully excluded.  Which  is  right?  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  plain  that 
the  British  Empire  is  not  only  well 
served,  but  that  it  has  succeeded,  for 
so  long  and  so  far,  because  it  has 
deserved  to  succeed,  because  it  "co- 
operates with  the  real  tendency  of 
the  world,"  because,  as  Carlyle  has 
it  about  Mohammedanism,  it  "dis- 
places nothing  better  or  as  good." 
That  seems  to  be  the  moral  with 
which  all  these  volumes  are  charged. 


Idle  TSlotes 

^An  Idle  Reader 


'Tis    an    ill    wind,    etc.     In    his 
**  Deciding   About   a   New   Author" 

Myrrh  from    g"'?  ^**^^  f  ??««  f  3). 
«•'.      .  Mr.  Lee  refrains  from 

quoting  any  of  Mr.  Nei- 

hardt's  poems,  and  gives  a  reason  for 

doing  so  that  does  credit  to  his  heart. 


I  suspect  the  real  reason  to  be,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  limited  as  to  space, 
and  having  to  sacrifice  everything 
of  the  poet's  or  something  of  his 
own,  preferred  to  omit  Mr.  Neihardt's 
verses,  rather  than  abbreviate  his 
own  eloquent  prose  I    I  am  confirmed 
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in  this  suspicion  by  finding  some  of 
the  poems  he  admires  so  much, 
quoted  in  his  own  magazine,  Mount 
Tom,  where  no  stony-hearted  editor 
can  say,  **So  many  words,  and  no 
more,  shalt  thou  write."  But  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  neglecting  to  "sample"  the  poet's 
wares,  as  the  omission  gives  me  an 
excuse  for  doing  so  myself. 

Even  if  I  am  too  near-sighted  to 
see  remote  generations  of  Americans 
reading  Mr.  Neihardt's  **  Bundle  of 
Myrrh  '  thousands  of  years  hencfe,  I 
share  Mr.  Lee*s  conviction  that  the 
time  of  verse-lovers  might  be  much 
less  pleasurably  spent.  What  makes 
me  chiefly  skeptical  is  a  general 
resemblance  in  some  of  the  Nebras- 
kan's  poems  to  those  of  a  certain 
yoimg  German-American  bard  of  the 
day,  whose  hectic  fancies  concerning 
Babylon,  Ashtaroth,  himself,  his  mis- 
tress and  the  Sphinx,  will  not,  I  feel 
confident,  be  pored  over  by  good 
Americans  in  the  year  4908.  That 
poetry  will  be  read  at  all,  so  long  hence, 
is  anjrthing  but  certain:  it  would  be 
far  easier,  indeed,  to  prove  that 
poetry  is  not  read  to-day,  than  to 
give  assurance  that  it  will  be  read 
thirty  centuries  from  now.  But  to 
return  to  Bancroft,  Nebraska. 

The  poems  I  have  marked  for 
citation  do  ndt,  I  find,  include  the 
two  that  Mr.  Lee  reprints  in  his 
**all  out-doors  magazine."  In  pre- 
senting them,  I  follow,  in  general, 
the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the 
book.  Here,  then,  is  **The  Witless 
Musician": 

She  is  my  violin  I 

As  the  violinist  lays  his  ear  to  his  instru- 
ment 

That  he  may  catch  the  low  vibrations  of 
the  deeper  strings, 

Thus  I  lay  my  ear  to  her  breast. 

I  hear  her  blood  singing  and  I  am  shaken 
with  ecstasy; 

For  am  I  not  the  musician? 

She  is  my  harp — I  play  upon  her. 

I  touch  her,  and  she  trembles  as  a  harp  with 

the  first  chord  of  revery. 
I  lay  my  hands  upon  her  with  that  divine 

thnll  in  my  nnger-tips, 
That  reverent  nervousness  of  the  fingers, 


Which  a  harpist  feels  when  he  reaches  for 
a  ravishing  chord, 

Elusive  chord  from  among  the  labyrin- 
thine strings. 

I  am  a  musician  for  the  first  time! 

I  have  found  an  instrument  to  play  upon  I 

She  is  my  violin — she  is  my  harp  I 

A  song  slept  in  her  blood. 

None  nad  found  it — ^and  it  slept. 

Lo!     I — even  I  who  am  so  poor  in  power, 

Who  was  a  pauper  in  conception  of  har- 
mony, 

I  have  awakened  by  chance  the  slumbering 
song! 

It  wraps  me  as  with  a  vast  mantle  I 
I  am  covered  completely. 
I  hear  nothing;  I  see  nothing; 
I  only  feel  that  song  which  I  have  awakened 
mysteriously. 

Lo,  I,  the  witless  musician! 

I  have  played  even  as  Masters  of  Melody, 

Even  as  Masters  of  Song! 

This  poem  shows  the  freedom  that 
Mr.  Lee  speaks  of.  More  conven- 
tional in  form  is  one  called  "Chaser 
of  Dim  Vast  Figures."  The  poet  sum- 
mons up  a  vision  of  **The  awful  form 
of  Beauty  Absolute" — so  mighty,  so 
tall,  that  he  could  only  **  guess  sweet 
guesses  "  as  to  the  details  of  the  God- 
dess's physique, — 

— how  her  hair 
Made  sunlight  upward  where  my  eyes  saw 

not; 
How  sweet  the  thunder  of  her  beating 

heart 
And  terrible!     I  sought  and  found  her  not. 

Yet  everywhere  I  saw  her  with  my  soul : 
Saw  her  in  girlhood,   strolling  with  the 

Spring; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer  sunsets  saw 
The  glory  of  her  searching  woman-eyes, 
That  made  me  sing  strange  songs  of  sweet 

despair. 
And  I  have  watched  her  hair  trail  down  in 

fiame 
The  vapor  plains  and  mountains  of  the 

West! 
Thus  loving  what  was  not,  the  dreamer — I ! 

And  as  I  reached  my  eager  arms  to  clasp 
The  prodigy  that  flea — you  filled  them  full, 
And  in  my  hair  I  felt  your  fingers  move. 
And  felt  your  woman's  lips  about  my  face, 
And  felt  your  cool  cheek  on  my  fevered 

cheek. 
So  I  have  lost  the  wish  to  dream  again. 

In  "Retrospect,"  the  form  adopted 
is  even  simpler  and  more  conven- 
tional, reminding  one,  in  its  melodious 
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precision,  of  Wordsworth's  **  Solitary 
Reaper": 

When  first  I  looked  upon  your  face 

It  seemed  to  me  it  was  not  new ; 

It  seemed  from  some  far  distant  place 

I  but  remembered  you; 

For  some  sweet  subtle  JFeeling  told 

That  we  two  once  had  loved  of  old. 

The  clear-cut  curve  of  lip  and  chin, 
The  low  fond  voice,  the  gentle  way ; 
By  these  I  knew  that  we  had  been 
Fond  lovers  in  our  day : 
It  seemed  I  heard  you  singing  still 
To  me  by  some  Thessalian  riu! 

Perhaps  I  was  a  shepherd  lad 

And  you  a  shepherd  maid; 

And  oh !  what  kisses  sweet  we  had 

The  while  our  two  flocks  strayed — 

Strayed  off  with  distant  bleat  and  bell 

Adown  some  green  Achaean  dell. 

Perhaps  I  was  a  bard  and  wrought 

Some  fi:olden  martial  story, 

How  Helen  loved,  how  Hector  fought, 

My  harp  a-thrill  with  glory: 

Again  you  bring  those  mystic  years, 

I  hear  your  praise,  I  feel  your  tears. 

The  golden  God  sat  in  my  shell 

And  Venus  breathed  in  vou ; 

Did  not  I  sing  both  wilcl  and  well? 

Did  not  I  warmly  woo? 

Perhaps  we  swooned  to  some  sweet  wrong 

That  thrilled  us  like  a  battle  song! 

O  let  us  take  the  ancient  way, 
The  way  we  knew  of  old 
Ere  Time  flew  o'er  and  made  us  gray, 
Ere  Death  had  made  us  cold; 
Again  the  old  sweet  way  begin! — 
How  can  it  lead  us  into  sin? 

In  conclusion  I  take  the  first  and 
the  last  five  stanzas  of  "Resurrec- 
tion": 

There — close  your   eyes,    poor   eyes    that 

wept  for  me! 
Pillow  your  weary  head  upon  my  arm. 
You  need  not  clutch  me  so,  I  will  not  flee ; 
Here  am  I  bound  by  no  mere  carnal  charm. 


The  story  of  the  world  is  in  your  face ; 
I  gaze  upon  it,  hearing  through  dead  years 
The  wailings  of  the  women  of  the  race. 
The  melancholy  fall  of  many  tears. 

In  many  a  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Sweet  with  strange  odors,  redolent  of  bliss, 
Again  is  played  the  human  tragedy 
With  Judas  waiting  in  the  dark  to  kiss. 

Not  only  upon  Calvary  has  died 
The  patient  tortured  Christ  misunderstood ; 
Over  and  over  is  He  crucified 
Wherever  man  besmirches  womanhood. 


I  who  have  laughed  too  long  at  sacred 

things, 
Who  felt  no  god  about  me  in  the  gloom. 
Now  hear  a  Something  mystical  that  sings 
Sweeter  than  love,  yet  terrible  as  doom. 

In  your  frail  face  I  see  a  glory  grow 

That  smites  me,   guilty,   like    a    burning 

rod; 
I  kneel  before  you,  suppliant,  and  know 
That  your  thin  hands  may  lead  me  unto 

God! 


The  book  closes  with  these  words. 
Let  us  hope  that  there  is  significance 
in  the  fact.  Poets  must  all  be  young, 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  folk  so  im- 
pressionable will  not  sow  their  wild 
oats  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Neihardt  tells  us  quite  as  much  as  is 
necessary  about  the  planting  of  crops 
of  this  sort,  and  if  he  is  the  man  Mr. 
Lee  and  I  believe  him  to  be,  he  will 
celebrate  higher  themes  in  his  next 
book — as  certain  poems  in  the  "Bun- 
dle of  Myrrh  '*  show  him  easily  capable 
of  celebrating  them.  He  has  fancy 
and. imagination,  and  can  evoke  as 
much  music  from  his  somewhat 
rugged  harp  as  the  most  dilettante  of 
his  rivals;  and  if  he  inclines  toward 
the  long,  unrhymed  though  rhythmical 
lines  that  Whitman  and  a  few  of  our 
more  recent  poets  affect,  no  one  who 
wishes  to  see  variety  in  the  great 
body  of  American  verse  should  say 
him  nay. 

I  have  read  several  of  the  stories 
in  Mr.  Neihardt's  book  called  *'The 
Lonesome  Trail,"  and  do  not  find 
them  in  any  way  remarkable.  There 
is  a  mixture  of  idealism  and  realism 
about  them,  in  which  the  two  elements 
do  not  seem  to  make  a  perfect  blend. 
''Who's  Who"  tells  us  the  author 
**  lived  among  the  Omaha  Indians, 
1 90 1-7,  and  studied  their  character, 
history,  legends,  etc."  Presumably, 
therefore,  he  writes  by  the  card  when 
he  tells  stories  in  which  Indians  and 
half-breeds  figure ;  but  the  tales  them- 
selves are  not  especially  convincing. 
It  is  quite  obvious -that  verse  is  Mr. 
Neihardt's  natural  medium  of  expres- 
sion. 


The  Looing'er 


Mr.  Archer  must  be  congratulating 
himself  that  his  friend  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  has  elected  to  stay  in  London, 
rather  than  to  remove  his  lares  and 
penates  to  New  York,  In  the  accom- 
panying caricature,  he  seems  to  be 
restraining  him  from  fleeing  to  the 
Land  of  the  Dollar.  Mr.  Archer's  ex- 
pression is  firm  and  severe,  while  Mr. 
Barker's  is  amiable  and  undecided. 
Of 

The  pub- 
lishing firm  of 
Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
has  given  us 
a  number  of 
surprises  o  f 
late.  The 
transfer  o  f 
the  control- 
ling interest 
in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  to 
Mr.  Ellery 
Sedgwick  and 
associates  was 
the  first  of 
these,  and  the 
taking  over  of 
Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward's 
com  p  1  e  t  e 
works  is  a 
second,  I 
don't  know 
which  was 
the  greater 
surprise. 
Mrs.  Ward 
evidently 
does  not  wish 
to  confine  her  sphere  of  usefulness 
to  any  one  publishing  house.  In 
New  York,  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Messrs.  Harper  have  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  her  publishers. 
Others  have  published  her  serials,  but 
these  two  houses  have  had  her  books. 
But  now,  by  a  clever  arrangement, 
the  Boston  firm  will  bring  out  a  com- 
plete   and    uniform    edition    of    her 


novels  and  tales.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  had  a  complete  edition  of 
this  most  popular  of  hving  English 
novelists,  and  I  wonder  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  made  before.  I 
can  see.  however,  that  there  were  ob- 
stacles in  the  way,  which  at  one  time 
may  have  looked  insurmountable. 

J* 

A   reviewer    of   the 


Lettere  of 
Dr.  John 
Brown"  (au- 
thor of  "Rab 
and  His 
Friends") 
finds  Thack- 
eray, "as  in 
his  letters 
printed  else- 
where, inti- 
mate and 
delightful, 
with  many 
touches,  how- 
e  ve  r,  of 
weariness  and 
regret."  One 
or  two  brief 
passages  are 
cited,  to  show 
the  novelist's 
:  of  "the 
vanishing 
pleasures  of 
)uth" — 
long  others, 
this:  "At  47 
Venus  may 
rise  from  the 
,  and  I  for 
one  should 
hardly  put  on 
my  spectacles  to  have  a  look."  Now 
if  there  is  any  virtue  in  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, the  reviewer  is  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.  It  is  not  that  Thackeray 
professes  himself  too  old  to  enjoy  a 
peep  at  Venus  rising  from  the  waves, 
but  that  she  herself  is  too  ancient  to 
delight  his  critical  eye.  The  ocean- 
bom  Goddess  of  Beauty,  as  she 
emerges  from  the  foam  in  Botticelli's 
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painting,  is  a  siren  of  sweet  seventeen. 
"At  47"  such  an  apparition  would 
be  altogether  another  affair.  Even  a 
man  of  fifty  would  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles at  the  sight  of  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth;  while  the  veriest  youngster 
might  not 
be    made 


forlorn  by 
a  glimpse 
of  the  god- 
dess, fair, 
fat  and 
forty-se  v- 
en,  emerg- 
ing, p  o  r  - 
poise  -  like, 
from    old 

0  c  ean's 
gray  and 
melancho- 
ly waste. 

Through 
the  court- 
esy of  a 
friend  re- 
cently re- 
turn  e  d 
from  Rome 

1  am  per- 
mitted to 
reproduce 
this  pict- 
ure of  Mary 
Anderson 
(Mme.  de 
Navarro). 
Her  hus- 
band, An- 
tonio de 
N  a  va  r- 


camcriere  di  spada.  which  means  that 
he  is  attached  to  the  Papal  staff. 
His  duties  take  him  to  Rome  every 
winter.  In  the  picture  Madame  de 
Navarro  is  represented  in  the  cos- 
tume worn  by  ladies  when  granted  an 
audience  by  the  Pope.  Although  Mary 
Anderson  seldom  visits  this  country, 
she  is  not  forgotten  by  her  fellow- 
countrymen.        Very    few    actresses 


have  enjoyed  such  well-earned  popu- 
larity as  hers.  She  had  her  troubles, 
however,  and  left  the  stage  without 
regret,  being  glad  of  the  seclusion 
offered  by  retirement  to  private  life. 

Andrew  Lang  seems  to  find  Anatole 
France's 
■'  Life  o  f 
Jeanne  d' 
Arc  "as  ir- 
ritating as 
the  bull 
finds  a  red 
flag.  H  e 
tossed  the 
first  v  o  1- 
ume  about 
on  his 
horns  till 
he  left  lit- 
tle or  noth- 
ing of  it, 
and  now 
he  has 
made  rib- 
bons of  the 
second.  Of 
the  work  as 
a  whole  he 


do  not  con- 
sciously 
exaggerate 

when  I  say 
that  the 
'Vie  de 
Jeanne  d' 
Arc'  is  the 
most  care- 
lessly inac- 
c  u  r  a  t  e 
book  that 
I  remem- 
ber to  have 
read."  He 
is  particularly  offended  because  M. 
France  speaks  of  a  silver  ring  worn  by 
the  Maid  as  being  stimething  signifi- 
cant and  unusual.  He  says  that  he 
wears  one  just  like  it.  and  that  they 
are  very  common  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Lang  gives  M.  France  his  due  for  pains- 
taking research,  but  for  all  this  he 
does  not  find  him  trustworthy.  He 
did   not   find   Mark  Twain   any   too 
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accurate,  but  then  the  American  hu- 
morist was  writing  an  historical  novel 
and  not  a  history.  That  makes  all 
the  difference. 

Though  his  eighty-eighth  birthday 
was  celebrated  this  year,  that  veteran 
artist,  Mr.  Worthington  Whittredge, 
is  still  busy  with  his  brushes.  Last 
year  he  showed  three  paintings  at  the 
Academy,  and  this  year  one.  The 
photograph  by  M.  L.  Green,  repro- 
duced on  this  page,  was  taken  two 
years  ago,  but  shows  him  as  he 
looks  to-day.  Mr.  Whittredge  was 
bom  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  studied 
under  Andreas  Achenbach.  In  1861 
he  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  was  its 
President  in  1875-6.  In  1 86a  he 
joined  the  Century  Club,  of  which 
he  has  been  one  of  the  very  few 
honorary  members  since  1900.  Paint- 
ing  chiefly   landscapes,   his  work   is 


distinguished  by  a  sturdy  love  of 
nature  in  her  more  tonic  aspects, 
and  a  conservative  feeling  for  com- 
position. In  most  of  his  pictures, 
the  modelling  of  the  ground  is  carried 
to  the  extent  of  making  its  weight 
and  substance  felt  almost  more  in- 
sistently than  its  color  and  surface, 

Mme.  Helena  Modjeska  has  just 
finished  writing  her  "Memories  and 
Impressions,"  upon  which  she  has 
been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see 
some  of  the  manuscript  of  this  book, 
and  I  am  telling  no  secret  when  I 
say  that  the  writer's  literary  style  has 
all  the  refinement  and  charm  of  her 
acting.  The  book  is  in  two  volumes, 
or  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with 
her  life  in  Poland,  where  she  was 
intimately  associated  with  Paderew- 
ski,  the  de  Reszkes,  Sicnkiewicz,  and 
others  equally   well   known   in   this 
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country.  The  second  tells  us  of  her 
early  life  in  America.  It  is  well  known 
that  she  did  not  come  here  to  act, 
but  as  the  leader  of  a  colony  of 
Poles,  who  hoped  to  establish  a  new 
Utopia  among  the  flowery  valleys 
and  snow-capped  hills  of  California. 
Then  we  have  the  story  of  her  first 
attempt  at  acting  in  English,  and 
what  it  led  to ;  of  her  seasons  in  New 
York  and  London,  and  of  her  asso- 
ciation with  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting men  and  women  of  our  time. 
If  this  book  does  not  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  Joseph  Jefferson's  Auto- 
biography, I  am  no  prophet. 

Of 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  wants  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  bom  in  the  purple. 
(If  he  had  said  yellow,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised.)  He  tells  us 
this  because  there  are  those — I  plead 
guilty  to  being  one  of  them — ^who  have 
doubted  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Townsend  Martin's  Fash- 
ionable Society,  Limited.  But  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  Mr.  Sinclair  says 
that  he  knows  all  about  the  **  upper 
succles,"  as  he  was  bom  in  them! 
Then  he  is  a  pink-tea  Socialist,  after 
all — one  of  the  Stokes-Hunter  set 
— and  we  had  thought  him  the  real 
thing!  Alas,  how  our  illusions  are 
being  destroyed!  The  next  thing, 
Jack  London  will  be  claiming  all  the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards,  and  printing 
coronets  on  his  copy  paper. 

It  is  most  disconcerting  to  have  to 
place  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  Lady  Warwick,  who  has 
been  stumping  the  West  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  Socialistic  candidate.  It 
is  rude  to  smile  at  a  lady  so  much 
in  earnest;  but  when  the  daughter 
of  an  hundred  earls,  whose  home  is 
the  ancient  castle  of  the  King- Maker, 
calls  herself  a  Socialist,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  mere  republican  not  to  be 
amused.  But  if  Mr.  Sinclair  is  the 
aristocrat  he  claims  to  be,  we  re- 
ally must  place  him  in  the  pink- 
tea  class — those  who  shout  in  the 
market-place  and  keep  themselves  in 
the  limelight  for  diversion,  and  some- 
times for  lucre. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  others  con- 
tradict the  statement  (on  page  255 
of  Putnam's  for  May)  that  "Crow's 
Nest,"  the  home  of  the  late  Joseph 
Jefferson,  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  is  to  be 
destroyed  or  removed  in  consequence 
of  the  building  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 
It  seems  the  property  is  for  sale,  and 
the  selling  of  it  is  not  aided  by  a 
doubt  as  to  its  permanency.  The 
statement  came  to  me  from  a  gentle- 
man who  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  matter,  and  who  obtained  his 
information  from  Mr.  DeWitt  Clinton 
Flanagan  of  New  York,  to  whom  was 
granted  the  charter  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal.  Mr.  Flanagan, 
however,  tells  me  that  he  has  only 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  and 
that  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons, 
engineer  of  the  enterprise,  is  at  the 
present  writing  (May  12th)  in  Cuba, 
and  will  not  be  back  for  five  weeks, 
until  which  time  he  cannot  speak 
definitely  on  the  subject.  In  the 
meantime  I  am  very  glad  to  learn 
from  Dr.  Rolfe's  statement  and  that 
of  his  son,  who  is  Mrs.  Jefferson's  at- 
torney, that  the  existence  of  "Crow's 
Nest "  is  not  in  any  way  jeopardized. 

I  take  pleasure  in  helping  to  make 
public  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
Oilman,  who  has  written  so  sym- 
pathetically of  the  late  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell,  is  writing  a  life  of  that  gifted 
musician  which  will  be  published  in 
the  fall.  Mr.  Oilman  is  desirous  of 
getting  as  many  of  the  letters  written 
by  Mr.  MacDowell  to  his  friends  and 
pupils  as  is  possible,  and  any  one 
having  such  letters  will  be  doing  a 
favor  to  him  and  to  the  musical  world 
by  putting  them  at  his  disposal.  His 
address  is  227  East  7 2d  Street,  New 
York.  Such  letters  as  he  receives  will 
have  careful  attention,  and  will  be 
promptly  returned  to  the  lenders. 

Women  in  France  do  not  seem  to 
care  as  much  about  public  honors 
as  they  are  generally  supposed  to. 
There  is  Mme.  Tinayre,  for  instance, 
who  refused  to  wear  the  ribbon  of  the 
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Legion  of  Honor;  and 
now  we  have  Mme.  Zola 
regretting  that  the 
body  of  her  husband 
was  not  left  quietly  in 
the  grave  of  her  choos- 
ing, instead  of  being 
taken  up  and  laid  at 
rest  in  the  Pantheon. 
"I  am  grateful  to  those 
who  desire  to  do  my 
husband  homage,"  she 
is  quoted  as  saying, 
"but  I  do  not  find  the 
transfer  of  his  body  to 
the  Pantheon  to  be 
necessary  to  his  glory," 
Neither  is  it;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  as  little 
as  his  countrymen 
could  do  to  make 
amends  for  their 
treatment  of  him  be- 
cause of  his  stand  in 
the  Dreyfus  case.  Zola 
was  not  only  a  distin- 
guished author,  but  he 
was  a  distinguished 
martyr. 

Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  if  it  had  not  been  Tmnaietaiiiiiogb^jo 
for  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  the 
New  York  World,  there  would  be  no 
Lounger.  This  department,  which 
began  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the 
Critic,  was  originally  intended  for  the 
World.  The  Critic  was  young  and 
struggling  in  those  days,  and — so  was 
I.  My  income  from  this  source  was 
small — so  small  that  it  hardly  counted. 
It  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  some- 
thing else  than  write  for  its  columns, 
to  pay  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick-maker,  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  supposed  to  be  paid 
even  if  other  tradesmen  have  to  wait 
for  their  just  dues.  "  Here  is  a  young 
Lochinvar  come  out  of  the  West,"  I 
said  to  myself.  "He  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  money  and,  so  I  hear,  is  on 
the  lookout  for  young  writers."  'I  was 
young  myself  twenty-five  years  ago. 
With  this  idea  in  mind  I  sat  down  and 
ground  out  what  would  make  about  a 
columnandahaifoftheWor/d.  Icalled 
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the  stuff,  as  we  say  in  journalism, 
"The  Literary  Lounger,"  and  I 
marched  down  to  the  World  office  to 
deliver  it  in  person.  The  World  was 
not  in  its  present  building  then,  but  in 
an  old  one  nearer  Broadway,  As  I 
stepped  into  the  business  office,  I  saw 
a  man  walking  toward  the  door  who 
looked  like  the  pictures  I  had  seen  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  so  I  stepped  boldly  up  to 
him  and  asked  if  he  was  himself.  He 
admitted  the  fact,  and  I  handed  him 
my  manuscript  with  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  He  was  most  gracious, 
and  said  that  he  would  give  the 
matter  his  personal  consideration. 

This  I  know  that  he  did,  for  when 
the  copy  was  returned  to  me  there 
was  a  note  pencilled  on  the  margin 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ballard  Smith,  the 
managing  editor,  signed  "J.  P.,"  tell- 
ing him  to  use  the  material  if  it  was 
at  all  suitable.     Under  this  was  an- 
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Other  pencilled  note  signed  **B.  S." — 
"Good,  but  over  the  heads  of  our 
readers."  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
over  the  heads  of  any  readers,  but 
then  I  may  have  been  prejudiced. 
I  confessed  to  my  brother  what  I  had 
done  and  showed  him  the  ** stuff." 
**It  isn't  over  the  heads  of  our 
readers,"  he  said.  **Why  not  print 
it  in  the  Critic  V  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Lounger  was  printed 
in  the  Critic;  and,  like  the  poor,  it  has 
been  always  with  us. 

On  May  9th  the  World  celebrated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  ownership,  signalizing  the 
occasion  by  throwing  open  a  huge 
addition  to  its  already  monumental 
office-building.  A  long  cablegram 
from  the  proprietor-editor,  who  was 
yachting  in  the  Mediterranean  for  his 
health,  was  read  by  his  son,  who  pre- 
sided. Lieut.-Gov.  Chanler  spoke  in 
praise  of  the  admirable  confession  of 
journalistic  faith  contained  in  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  message;  and  congratula- 
tory remarks  were  made  by  Acting- 
Mayor  McGowan,  Congressmen  Sulzer 
of  New  York,  Keifer  of  Ohio  and 
Slayden  of  Texas,  the  Congressional 
Delegate  from  Arizona,  Senators  Gore 
of  Oklahoma  and  Smith  of  Michigan 
and  Governor  Mead  of  Washington. 
The  wittiest  speech  of  the  evening 
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was  made  by  the  blind  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  whose  every  sentence  was 
"  punctuated  with  applause. "  On  the 
wall  behind  the  speakers'  platform 
hung  the  admirable  portrait  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer  by  John  S.  Sargent,  a  repro- 
duction of  which  appears  herewith. 

Both  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
and  his  younger  brother,  Charles  Bel- 
mont Davis,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  their  mother,  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  from  whom  they 
inherit  much  of  their  talent.  Their 
father  was  a  writer,  also,  but  their 
mother  is  a  story-teller  and  a  good 
one.  The  picture  of  "the  Davis 
brothers"  on  page  503  was  enlarged 
from  a  snapshot  taken  at  Mr.  R.  H. 
Davis's  farm  at  Mount  Kisco.  The 
elder  brother  published  a  novel  last 
month,  **Vera,  the  Medium,"  while 
the  month  before  the  younger  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  clever  short  stories, 
called  *'The  Stage  Door."  Mr.  C.  B. 
Davis  is  not  only  a  good  writer  but  a 
good  editor,  as  is  shown  by  his  work 
on  Collier* s.  For  a  while  his  name  was 
overshadowed  by  that  of  his  brother, 
but  he  is  now  coming  into  his  own. 

cat 

Somebody  is  reported  to  have  asked 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  recently,  when 
he  was  to  write  another  novel.  His 
reply  was  that  he  had  put  three  nov- 
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fathoms  deep  in  dust. 

Margaret  Mayo,  just 
before  she  sailed  for  a 
Mediterranean  trip, 
finished  a  novel  found- 
e  d  o  n  her  popular 
play,  "Polly  of  the 
Circus,"  which  will  be 
published  next  fall  by 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  It 
makes  a  pretty  story, 
as  may  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  play- 
wright can  write  a  story 
—no  oftener  than  a 
story-writer  can  write 
a  play.  Miss  Mayo,  by 
the  way,  made  the 
dramatization  of  "The 
Marriage  of  William 
Ashe"  that  has  been 
successfully  produced 
in  this  country  and 
England, 

While  our  Winston 
Churchill  is  writing  po- 
litical novels,  England's 
Winston  Churchill  (half 
American)  is  making 
politics.  As  a  member 
of  the  new  Cabinet  he 
has  an  opportunity  that 
hemllnot  let  slip.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  criticise 
this  young  man — most 
young  men  are  open  to 
criticism ;  but  there  is  no 
rcas<)n  to  doubt  that  he 
will  make  good  in  his 
new  post,  as  President 
^  ^  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

THE  While  Mr.  Churchill. 
after  his  appoint- 
ment,  was  not  re- 
els and  more  into  his  Napoleonic  dra-  elected  to  Parliament  by  as  large  a 
ma,  "TheDynasts."  I  foronedechnc  majorityas  his  predecessor,  still  he  was 
to  accept  this  work  in  lieu  of  three  elected — in  spite  of  the  suffragette 
novels  by  Thomas  Hardy.  One  "Tess  who  tried  to  break  him  up  by  ringing 
of  the  D'Urbervilles"  or  "Far  from  a  big  dinner-bell  whenhewasspeaking 
the  Madding  Crowd"  is  worth  all  to  his  prospective  constituents  at  Dun- 
the  "Dynasts"  ever  written,  and  will  dec.  But  he  has  been  avenged,  for  a 
keep  the  name  of  Thomas  Hardy  meeting  of  suflragcttes  was  broken  up 
green  when  "The  Dynasts"  is  buried     byhisadnurers,who  not  only  rangdin- 
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ner-bells,  but  threw  things  about  and 
behaved  inamannerthat  Mr.  Churchill 
_  would  not  or  should  not  stand  for.  The 
conductofthiscampaignwasan  object- 
lesson  in  woman  suffrage. 

One  sees  many  a  pmnting  and  many 

a  statue  representing,  or  purporting 
to  represent,  figures  in  action,  but  in 
very  few  is  the  sense  of  motion  so  suc- 
cessfully conveyed  as  in  Miss  Eberle's 
"Girls  Dancing" — a  little  group  not 
more  than  ten  inches  high.  You  feel, 
withthis  statuette  before  you, that  you 
are  looking  at  the  dancers  themselves 
thiTJugh  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera- 
glass,  and  that  if  you  were  close  enough 


you  would  hearthe 
scuffle  of  their  fly- 
ing feet  and  the 
swish  of  their  ab- 
breviated skirts. 
Every  one  wholives 
inabigcityhasseen 
little  girls  dancing 
like  this  to  the 
music  of  a  hand- 
oi^an.  This  par- 
ticular pair  of 
youngsters  was 
caught  in  the  act 
somewhere  on  the 
east  side  of  New 
York  City,  where 
music-loving  child- 
ren and  barrel-org- 
ans most  abound. 
The  group  was 
shown  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of 
Design  last  spring; 
and  the  sculptor 
has  since  exhib- 
ited a  single  figure 
in  bronze  —  a 
"Dancing  Girl"  of 
another  type,  a 
veritable  Salome, 
— that  renders  dif- 
ferently, though  no 
less  happily,  the 
rythmic  action  of 
the  dancer. 

J* 

Miss  Eberle  has 
had  her  training  in 
America  under  George  Grey  Barnard. 
She  never  studied  abroad — nor  did 
she  go  abroad  until  she  took  her  own 
work  to  be  executed  in  Italy.  Among 
the  pieces  that  she  brought  back  was 
her  "Mowgli,"  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York.  In  the  beginning  of  her  ca- 
reer Miss  Eberle  gave  her  attention 
to  classical  subjects,  but  since  then 
her  interest  in  the  life  about  her 
has  led  to  the  portrayal  of  the 
types  to  be  found  in  the  streets 
of  this  city.  The  interest  excited 
by  these  works  has  led  to  her  wide 
recognition  as  a  sculptor  of  small 
bronzes. 
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JohnG.Neihardt.the 
young  poet  "discov- 
ered" by  Gerald  Stan- 
ley Lee  in  this  month's 
Putnam's,  and  quoted 
in  "Idle  Notes,"  has  a 
good,  poetic  face,  that 
reminds  me  strongly 
of  that  of  the  young 
man  who  played  Paolo 
in  Henry  B.  Irving's 
production  of  Stephen 
PhiUips's  poetic  drama, 
"Paolo  and  Francesca," 
two  or  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Lee  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  leam  noth- 
ing about  him  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  lives 
at  Bancroft,  Nebraska; 
but  I  have  been  some- 
what more  fortunate, 
I  find  that  he  was  bom 
at  Sharpsburg,  Illinois, 
8  January,  1881,  was 
"raised"  in  Kansas 
City,  and  has  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  Nebraska, 
whe  re  circumstances 
(or  deliberate  choice) 
have  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  the 
Omaha  Indians,  whose 
primitive  chants  appeal  to  him  with 
singular  force  and  have  appreciably 
affected  his  theories  and  practise  o£ 
verse- writing. 

Two  books  by  Mr,  Neihardt  ap- 
peared last  year — "The  Lonesome 
Trail,"  a  collection  of  short  stories  of 
the  West,  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  which 
Indians  or  half-brccds  play  conspicu- 
ous parts;  and  "A  Bundle  of  Myrrh," 
a  collection  of  short  poems,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  constitute  a  song  se- 
quence, showing  to  a  certain  extent 
the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  author.  Neither  of  these 
contained  his  first  appeal  to  the  read- 
ing public.  That  was  made  when  he 
was  but  seventeen  years  old,  and  his 
long  poem,  "The  Divine  Enchant- 
ment," was  reviewed — -and  praised — 
as  the  work  of  a  full-grown  man,  not 
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of  a  lad  in  his  middle  teens.  But 
even  then  he  had  been  writing  se- 
rious verse  for  at  least  five  years.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Neihardt  is 
about  to  make  a  two-thousand-mile 
voyage  down  the  Missouri  in  a  house- 
boat, in  the  interest  of  Outing. 

at 

"Moonshine"  whiskey,  or  "moun- 
tain dew,"  that  form  of  strong  water 
which  is  illicitly  distilled  and  meant 
never  to  know  the  gauger's  rod,  is 
prized  for  its  own  sake,  in  districts 
where  it  is  made,  and  is  doubly  dear 
for  its  parlous  escapes  from  the  relent- 
less pursuit  of  the  revenue  officer  and 
his  axe  and  rifle.  For  many  a  day  the 
distilling  of  mountain  dew  has  had 
an  honored  place  in  fiction;  witness 
the  novels  of  Scott  and  other  Scotch 
romancers  and  the  tales  of  Irish  life 
by  Edgcworth,  William  Carleton,  the 


Banims,  Lover,  Lever,  and  lesser 
lights  of  literary  Erin.  Mountain 
stills  play  an  important  part,  too,  in 
the  novel  of  Tennessee  life  which  is 
now  running  in  these  pages.  Through 
the  kindness  of  an  artist  in  the  region 
In  question — Miss  E.  B.  Miles — I  am 
enabled  to  reproduce  a  sketch  "from 
the  life"  of  the  paraphernalia  of  an 
illicit  still  in  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tians.  Readers  of  "Judith  of  the 
Cumberlands"  will  be  glad  to  see  it. 
This  particular  still  is  now  sunk  into 
innocuous  desuetude  owing  to  the 
pernicious  activities  of  the  Revenue 
officers,  who  raided  it  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  a  baker's  dozen 
of  "moonshiners"  connected  with  it. 


Roseggcr's  "Forest  Schoolmaster," 
that  delightfully  poetic  story  of  prim- 
itive nature  and  peasant  folk,  pub- 
lished in  English  in  the  spring  of 
1 90 1,  was  followed  in  the  same  year 
by  "  The  God-Seeker,"a  tale  of  old  Sty- 
ria,  and  a  year  later  by  a  romance  of 
modem  Styria,  "The  Earth  and  the 
Fullness  Thereof,"  Owing  to  diffi- 
culties offered  by  the  Slyrian  dialect, 
and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  style  and  subject, 
these  forest  tales  waited  long  for  a 
translator  worthy  of  their  merit. 
Until  Miss  Frances  E.  Skinner's  sym- 
pathetic translations  appeared,  noth- 
ing of  Roseggcr's  had  been  published 
in  English,  though  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  most  popular  of 
German  novelists.  Miss  Skinner's 
work,  done  with  love  and  devotion, 
added  to  a  scholarly  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  her  material,  may  be 


said  to  possess  the  charm  and  the 
quality  of  the  original.  It  was  the 
translator's  heartfelt  desire  to  be  able 
to  present  all  that  was  best  of  Ros- 
egger's  works  to  the  English-reading 
public,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  in 
her  death  this  poet-novelist  has  been 
deprived  of  so  gifted  an  interpreter. 

Mrs.  Thurston,  the  author  of  "The 
Masquerader,"  has  laid  the  scene  of 
her  new  novel  in  Paris,  and  has  been 
spending  some  time  in  that  city  to 
get  local  color.  If  ever  there  was  a 
city  in  which  local  color  was  to  be 
had  for  the  taking,  that  city  is  Paris. 
It  is  all  local  color,  and  laid  on  thick. 
Mrs.  Thurston  not  only  went  there  to 
get  it,  but  she  stayed  there  to  lay  it 
on.  In  other  words,  most  of  the  story 
was  written  on  the  spot.  I  say  again, 
as  I  have  said  many  times  before,  if 
I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  and 
were  asked  what  profession  I  should 
choose.  I  would  say — "That  of  the 
successful  novelist."  The  successful 
dramatist  is  not  nearly  so  much  to  be 
envied.  He  must  leave  his  work  for 
others  to  interpret.  When  his  play 
is  accepted  his  troubles  have  only 
begun.  He  has  to  attend  rehearsals, 
rewrite  half  of  his  play  at  least,  and 
even  after  the  first  night  he  has  still 
to  work  over  it,  and  he  is  seldom  satis- 
fied with  the  way  it  is  acted.  Take 
Clyde  Fitch,  for  example:  He  will 
write  a  play  while  you  wait,  but  it 
takes  him  twice  as  long  to  produce  it. 
His  really  hard  work  is  done  in  the 
theatre.  Your  novelist,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  his  book  is  written  and 
the  publisher  has  accepted  it.  has 
nothing  to  do  until  the  proofs  come  in 
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to  be  read.  When  the  book  is  pub- 
lished, he  lies  back  and  takes  in  his 
royalties.  In  many  cases,  a  large 
advance  on  account  of  royalty  pre- 
cedes the  publication.  Instead  of 
hanging  about  the  theatre  like 
the  playwright,  he  goes  off  on  a 
pleasure  trip  or  retires  to  the 
country,  or  to  Paris,  to  write 
another  story. 

Of 

Have  you  seen  Mile.  Gen^  ?  If  not, 
you  have  missed  a  great  treat.  She 
is  the  most  graceful  dancer  that 
we  have  had  here  in  my  day  and 
generation.  We  have  had  charming 
dancers,  but  none  with  the  lightness 
and  grace  of  this  one.  She  seems  to 
dance  on  air.  The  ground  acts  as  a 
spring-board:  she  barely  touches  it. 
And  then  her  appearance!  Had  she 
just  stepped  out  of  Cranford,  she 
could  not  look  more  dainty  and  old- 
fashioned.  Her  refinement  and  art 
make  one  forget  the  play  in  which  she 
is  seen.  One  remembers  only  Gen^. 
The  man  and  his  ** soul-kisses*'  leave 
no  impression.  All  one  remembers  is 
the  soul  of  Gen^e  without  the  kiss. 
It  is  graifying  to  know  that  she  is  to 
return  to  us  next  season. 

New  York  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of  herself  when  Mrs.  Cleveland,  on 
May  14th,  pressed  an  electric  button 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  City  College, 
and  the  college  bell  overhead  gave 
notice  of  the  dedication  of  the  mag- 
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nificent  group  of  buildings  on  St. 
Nicholas  Heights.  No  municipality 
has  ever  devoted  so  large  and  well- 
equipped  a  plant  to  the  free  Education 
of  her  sons;  and  the  sijfty  years* 
history  of  this  institution  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  good  use  will  be  m^de  of  its 
wider  opportunities.  To  the  impor- 
tance of  the  event,  witness  was  borne 
(in  the  unforeseen  but  undvoidable 
absence  of  the  Governor)  by  the 
presence  of  Mayor  McClellan,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  representing  the  city; 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  spokes- 
man of  the  eighty  universities,  colleges 
and  other  educational  institutions 
sending  delegates  to  the  dedication; 
Ambassador  Bryce,  representing  Eng- 
land and  the  British  universities — 
particularly  Oxford;  Mr.  Choate — 
New  York's  most  distinguished  son 
in  private  life — standing  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship;  Mark  Twain,  most 
renowned  of  living  humorists;  and 
Mrs. Cleveland  whose  gracious  presence 
was  doubly  welcome  as  indicating, 
not  only  her  own  and  her  husband's 
interest  in  the  College,  but  an  ap- 
preciable improvement  in  the  ex- 
President's  health.  The  day  was  an 
especially  memorable  one  for  the 
young  President  of  the  College;  and 
Dr.  Finley's  ears  must  have  burned 
at  the  well-deserved  personal  com- 
pliments that  found  their  way,  as 
naturally  as  water  runs  downward, 
into    every    speech    and    letter    and 
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telegram.  Some  of  these  he  succeeded 
in  suppressing;  but  not  Mr.  Bryce*s 
tribute  to  his  persuasive  tongue,  which, 
as  the  scholar  and  diplomat  expressed 
it,  would  **wile  a  bird  from  a  post.'* 

A  few  months  ago,  President  Finley 
told  of  a  recent  walk  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  **  beaten  the  marches" 
of  this  city.  Starting  from  the  City 
College  at  noon  on  December  31st, 
he  had  proceeded  along  the  railway 
cinder-path  beside  the  Hudson  River 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Man- 
hattan Island;  had  tramped  through 
the  wild  woods  there  to  the  borders 
of  a  swamp  which  had  to  be  skirted 
to  reach  the  Harlem  River;  had 
trudged  tfience  along  the  Harlem  and 
the  East;  rivers  to  the  Battery;  and 
after  standing  there  for  ten  minutes 
seeing  the  sun  go  down  behind  the 
Statue  o^  Liberty,  had  returned  along 
the  Hudspn  or  North  River  front  to 
the  poin^  from  which  he  had  started. 
He  had  .tramped  thirty  miles  since 
noon,  and  doubtless  slept  the  better 
for  it  that  night;  but  for  all  his  per- 
suasiveness, he  has  n't  been  able  to 
induce  his  friends  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 

Reading  of  this  adventure,  I  re- 
called a  letter  of  Dr.  Finley's  that 
I  had  seen  exposed  in  a  Broad- 
way shoemaker's  shop,  in  which  this 
ardent  pedestrian  testified  to  having 
walked  some  forty-eight  miles,  one 
day,  in  a  pair  of  brand-new  shoes 
which  he  had  bought  there.  Now 
what  does  this  strenuousness  signify? 
Is  Dr.  Finley — poet,  educator,  admin- 
istrator— nourishing  political  ambi- 
tions ?  Is  it  with  the  White  House  in 
view  that  he  indulges  in  walks  that 
might  well  stagger  that  stout  Stagirite 
President  Roosevelt  himself?  Is  it 
to  this  end  that  he  patronizes  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  bootmaker?  Every 
New  Yorker  interested  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  City  College  and  the  welfare 
of  its  four  thousand  students  should 
pray  that  the  Presidential  bee  find 
no  lodgment  in  President  Finley's 
bonnet. 


A  frightful  pother  has  been  raised 
over  Dr.  George  M.  Gould's  recent 
book  **  Concerning  Lafcadio  Heam." 
In  Heam's  behalf,  one  of  his  friends 
has  written  column  upon  column  in 
the  New  York  Times,  reviling  the 
author  and  pronouncing  his  work 
anathema.  To  tell  the  truth,  if  some 
of  the  things  it  says  of  Heam  were  to 
be  said  of  Longfellow,  or  Bryant,  or 
Hawthorne,  every  newspaper  office  in 
the  land  would  be  flooded  with  pro- 
tests from  aggrieved  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. But  then  Heam  was  not  one 
of  these,  nor  of  their  kind,  save  that 
he  was  a  man  of  genius.  What  his 
critic  accuses  him  of  is  lack  of  charac- 
ter. This  is  no  new  charge,  nor  was 
it  originated  by  Dr.  Gould.  If  any 
man  of  standing  in  the  community 
has  ever  come  forward  and,  hand  on 
heart,  asserted  that  Heam  had  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  was  thoroughly  re- 
sponsible in  his  social  relations  and 
steadfastly  loyal  to  his  friends,  he  has 
either  failed  to  mount  a  platform,  or 
else  to  raise  his  voice  above  a  whisper. 
Dr.  Gould  himself  has  more  than  once 
championed  his  former  friend  and 
prot^g^,  when  damaging  facts  in  his 
career  have  been  unduly  magnified  or 
maliciously  distorted.  Into  the  de- 
tails of  the  rumpus,  I  do  not  care  to 
go;  but  I  am  convinced  that  no  un- 
prejudiced reader,  knowing  anything 
of  Heam's  career,  could  read  this  book 
— any  more  than  he  could  have  read 
the  two  articles  in  Putnam's  Monthly 
on  which,  in  part,  it  is  based — ^without 
feeling  that  Heam  has  been  treated 
fairly,  if  not  magnanimously. 

at 

Dr.  Gould  is  persuaded  that  no 
biography  of  Heam  is  called  for;  but 
if  Mr.  Stedman  was  right  in  telling 
him  that  **Heam  will  in  time  be  as 
much  of  a  romantic  personality  and 
tradition  as  Poe  now  is,"  we  may  rest 
assured  that  many  biographies  of  him 
will  be  written.  None  that  ignores  the 
present  volume  can  be  definitive.  As 
an  oculist,  the  author  is  inclined  to 
lay  undue  *stress  on  the  part  that  eye- 
sight plays  in  the  making  of  a  writer. 
If  his  theory  is  correct,  how  account 
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for  the  literary  mastery  achieved  by 
Helen  Keller?  But  all  that  he  says 
in  this  connection  of  Heam  himself, 
who  was  blind  in  one  eye  and  virtu- 
ally could  n't  see  with  the  other,  is 
of  particular  interest.  Of  value,  too, 
is  the  analysis  of  Heam's  writings, 
unpublished  as  well  as  printed;  and 


of  exceptional  usefulness  is  the  admi- 
rable bibliography  furnished  by  Miss 
Laura  S  ted  man. 

Instead  of  passing  the  White  Moun- 
tain and  Appalachian  forest  reserve 
bill,  which  the  Senate  approved  in 
May,  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion. There  is  great  doubt  in  its 
mind  as  to  the  connection  between 
an  abundant  water  supply  at  the 
head  of  a  river  and  the  navigability 
of  the  river's  lower  reaches,  and  this 
doubt  has  got  to  be  removed.  While 
the  committee  is  at  work,  it  might 
determine  what  connection,   if  any, 


exists  between  rainfalls  and  freshets; 
and  whether  streams  have  ever  been 
known  to  overflow  their  banks  when 
sudden  thaws  occurred  in  springtime. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  too, 
whether  water  is  wet  and  whether  it 
runs  downhill ;  and  whether  the  wood- 
pulp  makers  are  going  to  stop  deforest- 
ing the  White  Mountains 
and    Appalachians  while 
the     Congressional     com- 
mittee is  ascertaining  ele- 
mentary facts  about  the 
nature  of  water, 

M 

Every  once  in  a  while 
the  newspapers  come  out 
with    statistics   to    prove 
that  servants'  wages  have 
gone  down,  and  that  we 
can  now  have  our  pick  at 
greatly    reduced    figures. 
Pure   nonsense,  I   assure 
you.      Perhaps,    if  you 
have  been    paying    your 
cook    sixty   dollars   a 
month,    you  can   replace 
her  with  one  who  will  de- 
mand not  more  than  thir- 
ty-five or  forty.     But  the 
"girls"   who  used  to  be 
satisfied  with  fifteen  and 
twenty   dollars   a  month 
now  want,  and  get,  twen- 
ty-five    and  thirty.     I 
have  known  housewives, 
after  reading  these  attrac- 
tive figures  in  the  news- 
papers, to  set  out  on  joy- 
ful quests,  only  to  return  as  disgusted 
and  disheartened  as  before  the  hard 
times.     In  shops  and  offices  salaries 
have  been  cut  down  and  men  and  wo- 
men discharged  wholesale.     But  ser- 
vants are  still  riding  on  the  top  wave. 

a* 

Anne  Warner  has  gone  abroad  for 
six  months,  and  it  will  be  strange — 
and  a  pity — if  she  does  not  journey 
through  some  new  lands  "with  Uncle 
John." 

If  Signor  Caruso  had  not  been  a 
singer,  he  could  have  made  a  good  liv- 
ing v.-ith  his  pencil.     He  has  unusual 
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facility,  and  sketches  as  easily  as  some 
people  talk.  All  these  stories  about 
Caruso  having  been  a  waiter  in  a  res- 
taurant, or  having  followed  some  other 
equally  humble  occupation,  are  non- 
sense. A  volume  of  his  clever  carica- 
tures, together  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  has  recently  been  published  by 
La  Follia  di  New  York,  the  leading 
Italian  weekly  of  this  country.  The 
book  is  handsomely  printed,  and  for 


its  amusing  sketches  of  well-known 
men  and  women  of  the  stage,  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  diplomatic  circles, etc., 
it  is  well  worth  preserving.  It  is  from 
this  collection  that  I  am  permitted  to 
maketheaccompanyingreproductions. 
In  justice  to  Signor  Caruso,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  on  these  pages  is  wholly  ar- 
bitrary. I  am  responsible  for  it, — 
not  he. 
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)ING  on   the 

e  of  the  Po- 
le is  a  stately 
sion  that  half 
titury  ago  was 
Drved  by  the 
:rican     people 

iis  a.  tnetnorial  to 

the  one  they  call  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  The  Cape  Fear  River  flows 
to  the  sea.  through  North  Carolina, 
past  another  building  that  might  also 
be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  a  no- 
ted American,  for  it  is  indeed  a  re- 
minder of  the  merits  of  a  man  who 
has  been  honored  as  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  city  of  Wilming;ton — -that 
quaint  "Salem  of  the  South,"  peopled 
far  before  Revolutionary  times — 
were  spent  years  that  were  destined 
to  be   momentous  in  the  career  of 

CopTciglitt  1908,  by  Pi 


James,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  period 
when  he  called  it  home  formed  a 
chapter  in  his  life -history  fraught 
with  events  which  fall  within  the 
experience  of  few.  Even  a  short 
time  makes  great  changes  in  our 
country.  He  gave  up  his  home  in 
Wilmington  not  forty  years  ago, 
yet  his  words  and  deeds  while  Bishop 
of  Xorth  Carolina  are  known  to  few 
outside  of  the  little  old  city,  and 
those  who  lived  in  this  part  of  the 
South  during  the  stirring  times  im- 
mediately after  the  Civil  War  are 
mostly  remembered  by  their  head- 
stones. About  these  years  of  his 
life  his  lips  have  thus  far  been  sealed. 
Why?  Because  the  innate  modesty 
of  the  man  prevents  him  from  telling 
a  tale  he  might  tell  that  would  per- 
haps show  the  manliness,  courage 
and    patriotism    of   this   prelate    far 
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Front  and  side  views  of  the  cborch  vhere  Bishop  Gibboni  officiated 


more  clearly   than   any   acts  of   his 
public  career. 

Only  by  going  to  Carolina,  seeing 
the  evidence  of  his  labor,  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  know  of 
his  devotion  and  endurance  can  the 
curtain  be  partially  rolled  away  from 
this  part  of  the  panorama  of  the 
Cardinal's  life ;  and  thus  it  is  revealed 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  We 
have  to  go  back  a  little  way  to  the 
days  just  after  the  war.  Carolina  had 
its  share  of  the  poverty  and  suffering. 
Throughout  the  State,  which  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western 
mountains,  five  hundred  miles  away. 
were  only  a  million  people — Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, and  members  of  sundry 
other  Protestant  denominations;  but 
the  Catholic  Church  was  represented 
by  a  mere  handful  of  humanity — so 
few  that  a  Catholic  was  looked  upon 
as  a  curiosity;  more  than  this — as  one 
uncanny,  to  be  suspected,  shunned. 
The  riles  of  the  Church  were  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  sorcery.  In  Wilmington, 
where  the  only  church  of  this  belief 
516 


existed  between  Charleston  and  far 
away  Petersburg  in  Virginia,  the  feel- 
ing towards  those  who  worshipped  in 
it  was  anything  but  kindly.  Little 
girls  whose  parents  attended  it  had 
their  aprons  torn  off  in  the  street  and 
suffered  other  abuses.  Catholic  chil- 
dren were  forced  to  leave  the  one 
school  in  the  place,  because  the  Pro- 
testant fathers  and  mothers  threat- 
ened to  close  its  doors  if  they  were  not 
excluded.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that 
old  St.  Thomas's,  where  were  intoned 
the  mass  and  vespers,  was  built  of 
brick,  with  stout  plank  doors;  other- 
wise it  might  not  now  be  standing  as  a 
silent  memorial  of  those  once  gathered 
within  it. 

As  the  curtain  of  history  is  rolled 
back,  the  man  whose  tragic  death  in 
part  led  to  the  coming  of  Bishop 
Gibbons  to  Carolina  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  name  of  Father  Mur- 
phy is  never  mentioned  here  without 
remembrance  of  the  dreaded  plague 
which  for  months  held  the  town  in 
its  grasp.  Among  the  few  who  did 
not  flee  but  remained  to  nurae  the 
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sick  and  to  administer  the  last  rites 
to  the  dying  of  all  beliefs,  was  the 
brave  Irish  priest  who  at  last  was 
stricken  down  among  the  victims  of 
yellow  fever.  With  the  death  of 
Father  Murphy  the  Cathohcs  of  Wil- 
mington were  left  without  a  counsel- 
lor to  guide  them.  The  church  was 
indeed  demoralized,  and  on  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  devolved  the  task  of 
restoring  order  out  of  chaos.  The 
situation  needed  a  man  not  merely  of 
energy  but  of  executive  ability  and 
tact.  He  must  be  versatile  to  meet 
the  emergencies.  There  were  many 
willing  priests,  but  the  question  was 
one  of  fitness.  Finally  the  Arch- 
bishop decided  upon  a  young  man 
who  had  been  his  secretary  and  his 
chancellor,  one  with  whom  he  had 
been  so  closely  associated  that  he 
knew  every  trait  of  his  character. 
But  more  than  priestly  power  was 
needed,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  Father  Gibbons  became  Bishop 
Gibbons.  This  was  a  part  of  his 
mission — to  build  up  the  church  not 
only  in  town  but  in  country,  to  make 
peace  if  possible  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  to  restore  to  those  of 


his  belief  their  rights  as  citizens,  of 
which  they  had  been  in  part  de- 
prived. Outside  of  Wilmington  the 
entire  State  of  North  Carolina  con- 
tained but  an  occasional  group  of 
these  believers;  for,  as  I  have  said, 
there  was  not  an  organized  church 
between  the  city  and  Petersburg, 
two  hundred  miles  away.  Such  was 
the  diocese  of  which  Bishop  Gibbons 
was  placed  in  charge — a  diocese 
of  the  wild,  where  he  might  make 
a  journey  of  fifty  miles  before  reach- 
ing a  single  family  of  his  church,  a 
country  so  sparsely  settled  that  to 
travel  in  it  often  meant  following  a 
mere  trail  impossible  for  any  vehicle, 
and  sleeping  at  night  perhaps  without 
even  a  tent  to  shelter  one  from  the 
elements.  The  average  number  of 
human  beings  of  any  belief  to  the 
square  mile  of  territory  was  only 
twenty,  and  the  railway  connected 
only  a  half-dozen  towns. 

Such  was  the  field  to  which  the 
young  priest  was  assigned  after  he 
had  been  vested  with  the  episcopal 
robes.  Those  who  g'athered  in  old 
St.  Thomas's  at  the  first  service  he 
conducted,  saw  a  youth  with  figure 
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THOMAS'S   CHURCH. 

:  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Bishop  Gibbons  and  Father  Gross 
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spare  to  frailness,  but  there  was  in  Thomas's,  to  remain  there,  until  1890, 

his  face  the  evidence  of  character  and  continuing  the  work  laid  out  by  his 

determination.     He  knew  he  was  in  superior.     Father  Gross  entered  into 

charge  of  a  people  who  for  the  time  his  labors  with  such  heartiness  that 


esublished  by  Bishop  Gibbons  over  forty  years  ago 


were  outside  of  the  town  society  as 
much  as  if  they  were  outcasts.  Most 
of  them  were  in  poverty.  Some  had 
lost  their  all  in  the  war.  None  could 
be  called  wealthy.  To  them  the 
future  was  one  of  hopelessness,  for 
such  was  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church  that  the  question  had  arisen 
if  it  should  not  be  disbanded  and  the 
cities  of  North  Carolina  left  without 
a  congregation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Then  began  the  greatest  struggle 
yet  to  be  recorded  in  the  life  of  James 
Gibbons — a  fight  to  save  his  church. 
First,  he  must  have  a  priest  to  assist 
him  and  to  serve  the  people  when  he 
was  journeying  over  field  and  through 
valley  to  reach  the  few  scattered 
folk  in  the  country.  Fortunate  was 
it  that  a  man  after  his  own  heart 
became  associated  with  him — a  man 
wiUing  to' make  sacrifices  and  endure 
hardship  and  discomfort  in  his  zeal 
for  his  life-work.  Mark  Gross  was  also 
young  in  years  when  with  his  friend 
and  Bishop  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  in   Carolina  as  rector  of   St. 


he  soon  won  the  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple, holding  a  place  in  their  affection 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Bishop.  The 
two  lived  together  like  brothers. 
Their  home  is  still  standing — a  little 
brick  "lean-to,"  scarce  two  stories 
high,  built  in  part  from  their  scanty 
income.  They  could  not  afford  a 
better  place.  The  money  must  go  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  church,  as  the 
Bishop  expressed  it.  And  this  hovel 
was  erected  behind  the  church  itself. 
The  rear  wall  of  the  church  formed 
the  back  of  the  house,  the  building 
being  lighted  on  only  three  sides. 

Here  those  men  lived,  year  after 
year,  bishop  and  priest  eating  on  a 
table  of  rough  boards,  and  sometimes 
preparing  their  own  food,  if  they  had 
no  funds  to  get  assistance.  They 
slept  on  cots  that  stood  on  floors  bare 
of  rug  or  carpet.  The  home  of  many 
a  laborer  in  the  town  was  much  more 
pretentious  and  comfortable.  But  the 
shelter  cost  so  little  to  build  and 
maintain  that  its  builders  could 
devote  a  part  of  their  allowance  from 
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the  church  authorities  to  aiding  the 
poorer  members  of  their  flock.  How 
many  families  were  thus  relieved 
from  time  to  time  by  their  charity,  is 
known  only  to  themselves.  Of  Father 
Gross  the  story  is  told  that  if  he  had 
more  than  one  hat,  or  an  e^tra  pair 
of  trousers,  he  was  sure  to  give  them 
to  some  needy  parishioner.  On  one 
occasion  he  came  into  the  store  of  a 
friend  with  a  laced  shoe  on  one  foot 
and  a  buttoned  gaiter  on  the  other. 
Asked  why  they  were  not  alike,  he 
replied  that  he  had  intended  to  give  a 
pair  to  a  poor  man,  but  had  made  a 
mistake  and  given  one  of  each  kind. 
His  habit  of  giving  away  everything 
he  could  spare  became  so  well 
known  that  several  ladies  of  the 
church  made  it  their  business  to  call 
at  the  Bishop's  house  frequently  to 
see  if  the  occupants  had  enough  food 
and  clothing.  More  than  once  they 
found  it  destitute  of  actual  necessa- 
ries, and  supplied  them. 

The  great  benefit  of  education 
impressed  itself  on  Gibbons,  the 
young  Bishop,  as  it  has  continued  to 
impress  him  in  later  life.  He  realized 
that  the  children  of  all  classes  must 
be  instructed  for  the  good  of  the  state. 


and  if  the  church  was  to  be  preserved. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  free  school 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  fami- 
lies were  too  poor  to  give  their  little 
ones  even  the  rudiments  of  mental 
training.  He  knew  the  value  of 
woman  in  this  necessary  work  and 
secured  three  members  of  the  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  establish  a 
convent  in  Wilmington.  They  must 
have  a  home,  and  the  community  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  the  Bishop  had  obtained 
enough  money  to  buy  one  of  the  not- 
able Southern  houses,  still  known  as 
the  Peden  Mansion.  It  cost  $ao,ooo — 
a  small  fortune  for  Wilmington, — and 
the  wonder  was  where  the  money  had 
come  from.  Only  a  small  part  could 
have  been  given  by  the  church  folk, 
but  the  Bishop  had  made  several 
trips  into  the  Northern  States.  He 
had  stood  up  in  the  chancel  of  church 
and  cathedral,  and  had  pictured  the 
plight  of  Carolina  so  graphically  as 
to  open  purse-strings  and  pocket- 
books,  and  to  secure  over  $5000  in 
the  city  of  Albany  alone.  Thus  the 
school  was  established;  and  it  was 
only  one  of  his  purchases  for  the 
church.     Other  property  bought  for 
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Shoiring  the  desk  and  chair  which  he  used,  and 
painting  which  he  prcwnted  to  the  school 

the  cause  cost  thousands  more,  al- 
though not  a  dollar  was  asked  fiDin 
the  Wilmington  people.  And  with 
the  gifts  of  his  Northeni  friends 
was  placed  a  part  of  the  Bishop's 
personal  income — all  he  could  spare 
from  other  appropriations  for  the 
church. 

Within  a  year  after  the  two  men 
began  their  labors,  the  clouds  had 
broken.  The  broadmindedness  and 
especially  the  Americanism  of  the 
Bishop  gradually  changed  the  feeling 
towards  him  and  his  followers.  From 
being  distrusted  at  first,  he  became 
esteemed.  Through  his  influence 
the  spirit  of  the  town  towards  the 
people  was  transformed  from  hostility 


to  goodwill.  The  example  set 
by  their  head  was  emulated 
by  his  parishioners,  until  finally 
the  gap  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  was  closed  appar- 
ently forever,  as  no  sect  is 
more  respected  to-day  in  Wil- 
mington than  the  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Only  a  very  few  remain  of 
the  group  of  the  faithful  who, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  knelt 
before  the  altar  at  St.  Thomas's 
in  the  sixties.  Clearly  do  they 
recall  the  life  of  the  present 
Cardinal,  and  the  tales  they 
tell  depict  not  only  his  work 
among  them,  but  his  journey- 
ings  here  and  there  in  Carolina, 
when  for  the  time  he  laid  aside 
his  official  duties  to  assume  the 
r6le  of  a  Christian  messenger  to 
the  country  folk.  As  conditions 
at  St.  Thomas's  improved,  he 
felt  he  could  give  more  time 
to  the  greater  field,  and  leaving 
Father  Gross  in  charge  he  would 
be  absent  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  at  a  time.  Where  pos- 
sible he  travelled  by  railway, 
but  so  many  households  of  the 
church  were  off  the  few  miles 
of  iron  highway,  that  much  of 
his  journeying  was  done  on 
horseback,  or  muleback,  or  by 
'  wagon.  "  It  was  indeed  a  dilap- 
idated affair,"  says  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor, one  of  his  early  friends.  "  It 
was  of  the  kind  known  as  a  'demo- 
crat,' and  drawn  by  two  horses.  The 
Bishop  sometimes  had  a  young  priest 
with  him  who  drove,  or  a  colored  man 
who  assisted.  The  space  they  did 
not  occupy  was  filled  with  packages 
of  clothing  and  such  things  as  sug- 
ar and  flour  and  medicines.  Most 
of  it  was  for  the  poorer  families 
with  whom  they  might  stop;  but 
they  also  carried  their  clerical  robes 
for  ceremonies  and  food  for  them- 
selves, for  many  a  time  did  that  old 
wagon  stop  in  the  forest  where  they 
must  eat  their  noon  meal.  We  often 
asked  the  Bishop  to  give  up  the  old 
wagon  and  get  another,  for  it  finally 
became  so  rickety  that  I  thought  it 
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dangerous.  To  break 
down  twenty  miles  from 
any  human  habitation 
is  not  a  trifling  matter. 
But  he  always  replied 
that  he  thought  the 
wagon  might  last  a  while 
longer,  and  when  some 
of  the  church  members 
offered  to  buy  him  an- 
other,  he  answered : 
'Friends,  you  can  give 
me  the  money,  if  you 
will,  for  the  church 
needs  it,  but  not  for  any 
vehicle  for  my  use.' " 

Long  ago,  probably, 
the  old  "democrat"  was 
turned  into  kindling- 
wood,  or  stored  away 
to  be  forgotten;  but 
it  had  rolled  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  Carolina  on  its  mission  of  merey. 
It  went  into  places  where  its  owner 
risked  life  and  health  in  succoring 
families  ill  of  contagious  diseases.  It 
entered  settlements  where  every  stran- 
ger was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by 
the  clannish  mountaineers.  It  trav- 
elled in  the  "Feud  Belt,"  where  men 
with  loaded  guns  were  accustomed 
to  take  by  stealth  the  lives  of  their 
enemies.  To  venture  into  the  rural 
districts  of  Carolina  was  to  incur 
hardship  and  to  risk  danger  as  well. 
But  the  man  who  later  wrote  "The 
Ambassador  of  Christ"  could  well 
describe  him,  for  in  truth  he  himself 
was  such,  never  hesitating  to  seek  out 
the  people  of  the  church,  no  matter 
what  dangers  and  hardships  might 
have  to  be  overcome. 

Truly  St.  Thomas's  is  a  picturesque 
old  church.  In  the  other  days  it 
stood  on  a  spacious  lot  which  revealed 
the  dignity  of  its  proportions,  but  a 
part  of  this  lot  has  since  been  sold  and 
the  edifice  is  now  squeezed  in  between 
the  house  adjoining  and  an  ugly 
square  wooden  structure  which  serves 
as  a  rectory.  Constructed  of  red 
brick,  it  is  covered  with  a  stucco  or 
plaster  of  a  brown  hue  which  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  brown  stone.  The 
massive  walls,  the  high-hipped  roof 
ornamented    by   the   pinnacles  with 


which  the  front  wall  is  finished,  make 
the  exterior  of  the  church  dignified 
and  impressive  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
neglect  in  repairing  and  maintaining 
it.  The  interior  walls  have  been 
redecorated  and  the  paintings  repre- 
senting the  Stations  of  the  Cross  are 
of  later  date  than  Bishop  Gibbons's 
time;  but  the  altar  in  front  of  which 
he  so  often  intoned  the  mass  and 
pronounced  the  benediction  is  still 
intact,  as  well  as  the  paintings  in  oil 
which  adorn  the  front  walls  on  either 
side  of  the  altar.  One  of  these, 
representing  the  Madonna,  was  a 
gift  from  him  to  the  chureh;  while 
standing  below  it  is  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin — another  evidence  of  his 
generosity. 

As  one  enters  the  little  old  church, 
he  is  duly  impressed  by  its  associa- 
tion with  the  past.  Not  only  the 
American  Catholic,  but  the  American 
of  any  creed  who  knows  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Cardinal  Gibbons  is 
held,  must  feel  reverence  and  admira- 
tion as  he  recalls  the  scenes  that  have 
been  enacted  here.  But  not  until , 
one  sees  the  ugly,  dilapidated  annex, 
nearly  hidden  behind  the  church,  can 
he  realize  how  this  man  existed,  what 
he  must  have  endured  in  his  devotion 
to  his  work.  The  lower  floor,  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  where  it  is  not 
even  lower,  is  not  as  good  as  the  cellar 
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delivered  in  it.     In  the  reception  room 
is  a  large  oil  painting  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child— another  of  his  loving  gifts. 
Entering  the  schoolroom,  the  via- 
tor sees  the  little  desk  which  stood  on 
the  rostrum  in  the  old  days,  when  the 
children   who   had 
completed   their 
'■  book  learning" 
received  their  cer- 
tificates  from   the 
hands    of     Bishop 
Gibbons.      They 
have     gone      into 
many  parts  of  the 
country     to     take 
their  places  in  the 
real  world,  but  each 
can  say  that  he  has 
been  sent  on  his  life 
career  with  the 
advice  of  the  man 
who    is    now    the 
head  of  his  church 
in  America, 

Time    spares 
nothing.     For 
three-fourths   of  a 
century     has     St. 
Thomas's  been  the 
centre    of    the 
Roman    Catholic 
worshipin  Wilming- 
ton, but   its    days 
are   numbered.     The    present    priest 
has  sold  the  church,  and  a  newer  and 
larger  one  is  to  take  its  place  on  a 
site  secured  elsewhere.     If   it  is  not 
torn  down  it  will  be  converted  into 
a    factory   or  warehouse,   and  what 
should   remain   a   cherished    histori- 
cal structure  will  be  debased  from  a 
temple  of  religion  into  a  nameless  pile 
Sunday    after    Sunday    the    young     of  brick  and  mortar.     Here,  indeed,  is 
Bishop  ministered  at  the  altar — an-     an  opportunity  for  the  CathoHcs  of 
of  his  gifts  to  the  Sisterhood.     America  to  perpetuate  the  memory 


of  some  city  tenements.  The  rooms 
have  low  ceilings  and  have  always 
been  dimly  lighted  because  of  the 
shrubbery  outside.  The  first  floor 
is  divided  into  two  rooms,  which 
when  occupied  by  bishop  and  priest, 
formed  the  kitchen 
and  a  supply  or 
storage  shed.  In 
the  three  rooms 
above  they  slept 
and  ate  their  meals. 
The  annex  is  con- 
nected with  the 
church  by  a  stair- 
way, which  in  the 
old  days  led  to  an 
apartment  in  the 
rear  of  the  church 
used  by  the  Bishop 
as  a  study.  Here 
he  received  visitors 
as  well  as  com- 
posed   many    of 


Tile  Convent  of 

Mercy  at  Wilming- 
ton seems  insigni- 
ficant beside  some 
of  the  ornate  struc- 
tures occupied  by 
wealthy  orders  of 
the  Catholic 
church,   but    none 

has  a  more  honorable  history  than 
this  rambling  wooden  building,  whose 
character  is  indicated  only  by  a 
little  cross  upon  its  roof.  As  the 
visitor  is  ushered  into  the  recep- 
tion room,  he  may  chance  to  see 
thn)ugh  an  open  doorway  in  the  hall 
a  beautiful  little  chapel.  The  good 
Sister  Mary  Frances  may  relate  how 
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One  of   Bishop  Gibl>ons*s  gifis  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Mercy,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


And  a  very  artistic  altar  it  is  in  de- 
sign. The  miniature  chapel  was  made 
out  of  the  drawing-room  of  the  old 
planter  who  built  the  house.  It  is 
only  large  enough  to  scat  about  fifty 
people,  but  many  of  the  most  elo- 
quent discourses  uttered  by  the 
founder  of  this  institution  have  been 


of  their  head,  by  uniting  to  s 
and  dedicate  it  forever  as  a  monu- 
ment to  him.  The  day  might  well 
cvime  when  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike  would  unite  in  paying  homage 
here  not  only  to  a  distinguished  priest 
and  prelate,  but  to  a  statesman  and 
true  patriot. 


A  FOREIGN  TOUR  AT  HOME 

By  HENRY  HOLT 

VI 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  THE 
YOSEMITE 

E  started  for  the 
Yosemite  by  way 
of  Merced. 

On  the  boat  for 
Oakland,  I  fell  to 
talking  with  the 
first  man  I  had 
seen  in  a  beaver 
hat  and  frock  coat.  Both  were  very 
dusty.  He  told  me  that  he  had  hap- 
pened to  be  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  earthquake,  and,  having  some  ex- 
perience, had  volunteered  and  served 
some  weeks  as  nurse.  I  asked  him  his 
impression  of  the  loss  of  life.  He  said 
that  it  had  been  officially  reported  as 
from  three  to  four  hundred,  but  that 
his  impressions  would  not  place  it  at 
less  than  ten  thousand!  They  are  a 
gay  and  hopeful  people  ! 

That  evening,  going  along  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  after  the  Colorado 
Mountains,  Southern  California,  the 
coast,  the  glorious  bay  and  Mount 
Tamalpais,  we  saw  the  most  beautiful 
and  sdul-fiUing  thing  (always  except- 
ing the  Grand  Canyon)  that  we  had 
seen  since  we  started — a  red  sunset 
reflected  in  the  puddles  that  a  rise 
in  the  tiver  had  left  among  the  trees — 
most  of  them  scrubby  trees;  and 
after  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of 
seeking  and  finding  the  beautiful, 
we  might  have  seen  this  best  of  it 
at  home  anywhere! 

We  reached  Merced,  late  as  usual, 
at  bedtime,  and  found  ourselves  in 
tropical  heat.  Our  room  seemed  un- 
bearable. The  landlord — may  his 
days  be  long,  and  his  progeny  as  the 
sands     of     the     seashore — ^took     the 


electric  fan  out  of  his  office  to  our 
room,  and  got  his  electrician  out  of 
bed  to  overcome  its  reluctance  to  start 
up  again  after  being  moved. 

The  name  Yosemite,  which  means 
nothing  more  than  grown-up  grizzly 
bear,  is  applied  to  the  upper  seven 
miles  of  the  canyon  of  the  Merced. 
From  the  town  of  the  name,  near 
where  the  river  flows  into  the  San 
Joaquin,  it  is  some  ninety  miles  to  the 
end  of  the  valley.  The  railway  ride 
up  was  our  first  taste  of  a  Cali- 
fornia canyon,  and  it  tasted  amaz- 
ingly good.  It  reminded  us  a  little  of 
the  Winooski  Canyon,  as  I  suppose 
it  will  do  to  call  the  latter,  in  the  light 
of  our  new  learning;  but  it  does 
not  widen  out  into  as  many  pleasant 
meadow  spaces,  and  none  of  the  few 
it  has  contain  New  England  villages. 
The  nearest  approaches  to  them  are 
three  or  four  mining  settlements,  and 
some  traces  of  abandoned  ones.  In 
the  early  days  much  mining  was  done 
here.  The  Merced  Canyon  is  bordered 
by  more  high  mountains  than  the 
Winooski;  has  a  steeper  grade,  a 
much  greater  rush  of  narrowed  water, 
and,  greatest  contrast  of  all,  of  course 
has  a  richer-colored,  more  abundant 
and  probably  more  varied  foliage; 
though  the  statistically  inclined  in 
Vermont  claim  for  her  a  more 
varied  if  less  spectacular,  flora,  at 
least  in  trees,  than  any  other 
tract  of  equal  size  will  be  permitted 
to  boast. 

Some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  the 
Merced  valley  is  traversed  by  the  rail- 
road to  the  canvas  town  christened 
El  Portal,  and  some  dozen  miles  of 
staging  from  there  end  at  the  Sentinel 
Hotel  in  the  Yosemite. 
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THE  YOSEMITE 

The  valley  is  all  a  growing  prelude 
to  its  final  glories  in  the  Yosemite — 
latterly  so  fine  a  prelude  that  the 
appetite  is  satisfied  before  the  piece  de 
resistmice  appears:  all  visitors  should 
be  blindfolded  at  Merced,  and  not 
permitted  to  see  anything  until  they 
reach  the  uf)per  part  of  the  valley. 
There,  for  the  last  seven  miles — ^the 
stretch  called  the  Yosemite  —  the 
walls  become  mainly  perpendicular, 
though  varied  very  much  as  to  near- 
ness and  outline.  The  wedge-like  sec- 
tions of  the  canyon  become  nearly 
rectangular,  averaging  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  the  valley  floor,  and  a 
vertical  mile  on  each  side,  and  are 
vivified  by  some  dozen  cataracts 
thought  worth  naming,  and  a  dozen 
more  of  minor  degree. 

Recalling,  through  contrast,  the 
arid  walls  and  (but  for  the  com- 
paratively tiny-appearing  river)  the 
arid  floors  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  I 
had  not  been  in  the  Yosemite  long 
before  I  was  visited  by  the  absurd 
yet  perfectly  natural  interrogation: 
**  Where  in  the  world  did  God  Al- 
mighty get  enough  water  to  make 
all  these  cataracts?"  Water  is  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  Yosemite. 
In  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
valley,  the  Merced  is  a  surprisingly 
full  and  impressive  stream.  The  dozen 
principal  cataracts  which  feed  it  are 
good,  broad  creeks,  which  in  many 
places  would  pass  for  rivers.  They 
come  tumbling  thousands  of  feet 
from  more  than  ten-fold,  perhaps 
sometimes  twenty-fold,  the  height  of 
Niagara,  though  with  not  a  fiftieth 
its  width,  over  gray  walls  with  green 
trees  on  their  summits  and  many  in 
their  clefts,  but  with  little  slope  of 
tree-covered  debris  at  their  feet.  The 
falls  of  course  come  through  gaps  or 
valleys  in  the  summit.  Every  one  of 
these  valleys  has  its  waterfall — some- 
times little  more  than  a  slope  of  rap- 
ids, but  often  in  vertical  stages  many 
times  the  height  of  Niagara;  and  of 
course  with  an  amount  of  noise,  mist 
and  rainbows  proportional  to  the 
height,    which    compensates   for   the 


lack  of  volume.  They  are  always 
beautiful,  and  when  the  spectator  is 
near,  often  impressive. 

Some  half  a  mile  behind  the  hotel, 
thunders  down  the  greatest  of  the 
cataracts,  which,  par  excellence,  bears 
the  name  of  the  valley  itself.  Its  first 
leap  is  more  than  a  sheer  fourteen 
hundred  feet,  nearly  ten  times  that  of 
Niagara;  next,  it  takes  another  leap 
of  over  six  hundred  feet,  and  finishes 
with  one  of  four  hundred.  It  is  much 
the  highest  fall  of  anywhere  near  its 
volume  in  the  world.  Many  of  the 
others  in  the  valley  do  not  suffer 
materially  in  comparison.  Two  or 
three  of  them  are  in  sight  almost 
ever)rv\'here  in  the  valley,  each  with 
its  individual  setting  and  green  valley 
notched  into  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
where  the  brook  makes  its  great 
plunge. 

Between  the  waterfalls,  the  great 
walls  of  rock  rise  to  a  height  thirty 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Niag- 
ara Goi^e.  The  wall-face  occasionally 
runs  up — and  sometimes  back — ^into 
a  peak ;  in  short  there  is  nearly  every 
possible  variation  of  sky-line,  and 
the  valley  ends  at  ** Cloud's  Rest," 
a  veritable  snow  peak.  In  no  other 
place  that  I  have  seen,  do  50  many 
mountain  profiles  present  a  side  not 
of  slope  but  of  sheer  precipice. 
These  walls  are  in  a  variety  of  domes 
and  peaks  and  pinnacles,  but  run 
very  little  into  the  merely  grotesque. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the 
twin  spires  of  the  **  Cathedral  Rocks," 
which  of  course  have  to  show  them- 
selves here,  as  they  do  at  nearly 
every  favorite  centre  of  mountain 
scenery.  Happily,  these  do  not  lack 
dignity;  moreover,  the  verisimilitude 
that  suggested  their  name  is  greater 
than  usual.  The  ** domes,"  which 
are  more  characteristic  of  the  Yosem- 
ite, are  more  impressive — one  with 
a  colossal  arch,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  indicated  in  its  side, 
very  impressive  indeed — ^more  im- 
pressive, to  my  mind,  than  the 
famous  El  Capitan  at  the  opening  of 
the  valley.  On  another  of  these 
great  rock  faces,  the  stains  and 
ridges  (I  'm  told :  I  don't  usually  look 


The  Upper  Kail  is  1436  feel,  vertical;  Middle  Fall,  6»6  feet;  Lower  Fall,  400  feet 


into  such  things)  make  a  very  good 
effigy  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Cer- 
tainly, if  this  was  a  bit  of  the  mighty 
cosmic  photography  some  allege  pos- 
sible, the  old  fellow's  pilgrimage  to 
this  spot,  in  his  despairing  search  for 
rest,  showed  good  judgment. 

By  contrast  with  the  colossal  but 
arid  gorgeousness  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, the  Yosemite  is  a  cheerful  and 


"homey"  place.  Nobody  to  speak 
of  lives  down  in  the  whole  hundred 
and  eighty  odd  miles  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  while  the  Yosemite  contains 
a  big  hotel  which  is  the  nucleus  of 
a  little  village,  two  big  proprietary 
camps  and  a  number  of  private 
ones. 

In    the    Grand    Canyon    and    the 
Colorado  country  leading  up  to  it, 
535 
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Nature  has  done  something  strange. 
In  the  Yosemite  she  has  only  done, 
on  a  grander  scale  and  with  greater 
concentration,  her  dear  old  familiar 
beautiful  things.  The  precipices  and 
towering  rock  forms  we  are  used  to, 
are  here  greater  than  we  are  used  to  ; 
so  are  the  mountain  cataracts,  and 
familiar  valley  streams;  so  (not  con- 
trasting the  monstrous  seqiwia  near 
by)  are  the  trees.  But  while  similar 
objects  are  dotted,  in  their  smaller 
scale,  at  intervals  of  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  our  ordinary 
world,  in  the  Yosemite  a  profusion 
of  them  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
miles  and  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  hotel  consists  of  half  a  dozen 
large  plain  wooden  buildings  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  Just  beyond  it  the 
road  turns  and  crosses  the  Merced 
on  a  bridge,  while  the  river — broad, 
green,  smooth  and  swift — flows  down 
almost  touching  the  back  of  the  hotel, 
and  strengthens  the  impression  of 
**  water,  water  everywhere.'* 

Somehow,  we  talked  very  little  with 
anybody  in  the  Yosemite.  To  judge 
by  one  of  the  old  drivers,  the  big 
scenery  tends  to  produce  big  thoughts 
— of  various  kinds.  This  old  chap 
was  discussing  with  one  of  his  fellows 
their  respective  claims  to  precedence. 
**Why,  man,*'  said  he,  **I've  been 
driving  here  ever  since  El  Capitan 
was  a  pebble!** 

We  regretted  to  leave  the  Yosemite 
more  than  any  place  we  visited.  Not 
only  is  it  so  beautiful,  but  Mother 
Nature  seems  there  to  have  used  every 
art  to  keep  her  children  near  her.  As 
already  intimated,  one  feels  so  much 
at  home — so  much  more  at  home  than 
in  most  strange  places,  because  there 
are  so  many  of  the  sort  of  things  one 
has  always  loved,  though  each  of 
them  so  far  surpasses  all  others  of 
its  kind. 

If  our  ordinary  relations  with 
Nature  are  human,  perhaps  those  in 
the  Yosemite  are  superhuman,  but 
not,  like  those  in  the  Grand  Canyon, 
almost  inhuman. 

Moreover,  we  feel  sure  that  the 
Yosemite  is  there,  and  that  we  could 
find  it    again,  while  we    are    by   no 


means  sure  that  we  could  find  the 
Grand  Canyon,  or  that  it  is  there, 
or  ever  was  there;  or  was,  after  all, 
anything  more  than  a  stained-glass 
dream. 

But  here  I  am  reminded  of  what 
I  had  to  say  about  Nature's  jealousy 
as  indicated  at  San  Francisco  Bay — 
or  is  it  the  jealousy  of  some  less 
lovely  personage  ?  The  evening  before 
we  left  the  Yosemite,  while  Altera 
was  alone  for  a  moment  contemplat- 
ing the  great  fall  (as  I  had  preferred 
to  go  to  the  bridge  over  the  full, 
swift,  green  Merced,  and  look  at  the 
sunset  clouds  over  Cloud's  Rest), 
she  was  sure  she  heard  a  rattlesnake 
"hissing  and  rattling."  I  did  not 
know  that  they  possessed  both  accom- 
plishments, but  a  sympathetic  bugler 
from  the  garrison,  who  happened 
along,  made  her  feel  very  important 
indeed  by  assuring  her  that  she  had 
actually  been  both  hissed  at  and 
rattled  at  by  a  real  snake.  The 
surgeon  of  the  garrison,  howevfer,  who 
ought  to  be  an  authority  on  Snakes, 
and  who,  as  one  of  the  most  genial 
souls  in  the  world,  had  very  little 
sympathy  with  either  hissing  or 
rattling,  and  still  less  with  both  at 
once,  took  Altera  down  a  whole 
gamut  of  pegs  by  assuring  her  that 
rattlesnakes  were  not  yet'  wide- 
awake enough  to  do  either,  Or  even 
to  come  from  the  rocks  out  into  the 
valley. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  was  because  they 
were  so  sleepy  that  one  was  killed  the 
next  day  by  people  whom  we  knew 
and  that  that  next  evening,  at  El 
Portal,  Mrs.  Other  Professor  showed 
us  that  the  tin  box  she  carried  more 
carefully  than  Altera  carries  her  few 
jewels  contained  the  nicely  salted 
skin  of  a  rattler  she  and  her  Pro- 
fessor had  just  killed  at  Glacier 
Point,  which  overlooks  the  benign 
valley. 

And  now,  though  Altera's  sense  of 
her  importance  is  restored,  she  does 
not  talk  as  much  as  she  did  of  bring- 
ing her  still  more  potent  aids  to  impor- 
tance— her  six-foot-two  boy,  and  the 
one  she  expects  to  be  seven-foot-two, 
— to  camp  in  the  Yosemite. 
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The  camping  plan  was  not  restored 
to  its  vigor  even  by  the  night  we 
spent  under  canvas  at  the  hotel 
city  of  tents  at 
El  Portal.  To 
find  a  person  who 
really  enjoys  that 
sort  of  thing,  seek 
one  who  must 
always  telegraph 
ahead  to  secure 
a  bathroom  at  an 
ordinary  hotel, 
and  whose  hus- 
band got  himself 
laughed  at  by  do- 
ing that  same  to 
the  simple  cara- 
vansary in  the 
Yosemite  —  may 
peace  continue  to 
abide  in  it.' — es- 
pecially in  the 
' great-tree 
room,"  which  the 
bull  de  r — be  cause 
he  was  too  orig- 
inal to  miss  the 
chance,  or  be- 
cause he  was  too 
stubborn,  to  let  a 
little  thing  like  an 
arbor-vit«  tree 
eighteen  feet 
through  stand  in 
his  way,  and  too 
reverent '  to  crt 
it  down  —  simply 
built  around  it. 

When  we  gut 
back  to  Merced, 
that  up-to-date 
saint  of  the  elec- 
tric fan  was  at 
the  station,   and, 

althoughwewerenottogo  tohishotel, 
insisted  on  carrying  my  {and  Altera' s) 
hand-baggage  to  the  other  train.  I 
mention  this  not  only  as  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  sainthood  for  which  I 
wish  to  secure  his  canonization,  but 
because  it  included  the  extra  merit  of 
a  devotion  to  literature  and  anything, 
no  matter  how  humble,  that  may  be 


ancillary  to  it.  When  we  were  there 
before,  he  recognized  the  identity 
of  my  name  with  one  in  the  imprint 
of  some  of  the  text-books  he  had 
studied  at  St.  Agnes's  College.     From 

that  moment  we 

were  fellow  liter- 
ary men,  and  he 
•would  carry  my 
hand  -  baggage — 
not  only  the  most 
genuine  and 
touching  practical 
tribute  to  my  lit- 
erary eminence  I 
have  ever  receiv- 
ed.  but  very  nearl  y 
the  only  one. 

From  Merced, 
with  two  truly 
Califomian  delays 
at  junctions  —  a. 
not  altogether 
unpleasant  one  at 
Stockton,  with 
breezes  and  palm- 
trees  and  a  genial, 
instructive,  big 
policeman  and 
promenading  girls 
and  soda-water 
and  oranges  and 
peanuts, — ^we  at- 
t  a  i  n  e  d  Sacra- 
mento. The  place 
was  built  low,  for 
earthquakes;  and 
never  having  had 
an  effective  one, 
has  never  been 
rebuilt  high.  Dur- 
ing the  evening 
hours  that  we 
spent  there — 
stretched  out  by 
the  usual  railroad 
delays  into  mid- 
night hours — itwas  cheerful  with  many 
electric  signs,  most  of  them  advertising 
billiards  and  beer.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  out-of-door  shops  that  we  found 
all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Seattle — chiefly  cigar  shops — often  re- 
cessed into  comer  buildings,  and 
not  seldom  into  others.  I  don't 
remember  anything  like  them  in  the 
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Eastern,  mild-climated  cities,  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  which  are  the 
only  ones  I  am  familiar  with.  But 
wouldn't  they  be  worth  while  during 
the  warm  months  in  all  cities? 

There  did  n*t  seem  to  be  very  much 
else  in  Sacramento  (except  the  State 
Capitol  building,  which  we  took  on 
faith),  or  in  any  other  place  we  saw 
before  the  next  afternoon.  About 
noon,  as  we  were  going  very  pleasantly 
towards  Portland,  through  the  upper 
canyon  of  the  Sacramento — much 
like  other  canyons,  *  and  we  were 
becoming  pleasantly  blas^  in  them, — 
something  happened. 

SHASTA 

Not  long  after  seeing  some  very 
good  "castle  rocks"  somewhere.  Al- 
tera, suddenly  pressing  both  hands 
over  her  heart,  exclaimed — **0h! 
See  that!"  I  looked  up  between  the 
rich  evergreens  outlining  the  top  of 
the  valley,  and  there  was  the  whole 
sky  filled  with  a  great  white  gleam 
too  sparkling  for  clouds.  We  soon 
distinguished  its  outlines,  and  knew 
it  must  be  Shasta.  This  really  was  a 
"peak,"  with  a  point  and  edges  and 
sharp  buttresses,  not  a  mould  of  ice- 
cream rounded  off  with  a  spoon. 

It  showed  itself  several  times,  at 
the  turns  and  gaps  of  the  canyon,  and 
since  we  have  got  over  the  divide  and 
into  the  head  valley,  it  has  been  with 
us  almost  constantly  for  hours. 

A  single  artist  can  keep  an  audience 
absorbed  during  the  whole  of  an 
ordinary  entertainment  only  if  he  is 
an  artist  of  the  very  highest  class: 
to  do  it,  proves  greatness.  Well, 
that  is  what  Shasta  has  been  doing 
for  us  until,  after  an  extraordinary 
time,  interest  has  become  fatigued,  as 
it  does  in  an  art  gallery,  and  I  have 
turned  to  write  about  the  mountain. 
Yet  I  hope  that  it  will  respond  to 
occasional  glances  for  an  hour  or  two 
longer,  and  show  yet  new  effects. 

And  I  had  come  to  scoff!  Yester- 
day I  said:  "From  the  rest  of  the 
trip  I  am  not  expecting  much  to  com- 
pare with  what  we  have  had.  There 
will  be  nothing  but  mountains.     Now, 


mountains  are  good  things,  perhaps 
the  best  things,  but  the  world  is  full 
of  them — we  have  our  own  at  home 
as  beautiful  as  any,  though  of  course 
not  as  large  as  some.  But  size  makes 
very  little  difference:  the  question  is 
one  mainly  of  shape  and  atmospheric 
effect.  But  at  home  we  have  no 
Grand  Canyon  and  no  Yosemite;  they 
are  unique;  the  rest  of  the  trip  can 
have  nothing  to  compare  with  them." 

Well,  Shasta  has  kept  with  us,  and 
thereby  has  shown  how  size  does 
make  a  difference.  Not  having  been, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  much  among 
really  great  mountains,  I  had  for- 
gotten, if  I  ever  knew,  how  they 
act  with  reference  to  lesser  heights. 
After  we  reached  the  top  of  the  divide, 
and  seemed  to  turn  aside  from  Shasta, 
at  first,  each  time  we  got  behind  an 
eminence  which  shut  the  mountain 
out,  I  thought,  "This  is  perhaps  the 
last  glimpse,"  but  the  great  glittering 
white  wonder  soon  appeared  again, 
and  before  long  the  minor  obstructing 
heights  were  Ijring  about  its  feet,  too 
small  to  notice ;  and  though  there  were 
many  respectable  hills  elsewhere  in 
the  horizon — ^for  instance,  the  Scott 
Motmtains  near  it,  some  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain, — ^there  was  no 
real  range,  like  that  of  Mont  Blanc  or 
the  Jungfrau,  to  share  the  honors;  and 
Shasta  stood  alone.  It  was  a  very 
human  thing  to  do :  for,  among  men 
oftener  than  among  mountains,  the 
really  great  are  apt  to  stand  alone. 

Then  became  plain  another  respect 
in  which  mere  size  in  a  mountain 
"makes  a  difference."  The  most 
fascinating  quality  in  a  mountain  is 
not  its  power,  or  its  beauty,  or  its 
variety,  but  its  mystery;  and  its 
mystery  is  greatest  when  it  becomes  a 
thing  that  you  do  not  know  whether 
to  attribute  to  earth  or  sky.  A  little 
mountain  can  become  such  a  thing 
sometimes — our  own  beloved  moun- 
tains at  home  sometimes  do  it 
wonderfully;  but  a  real  big  all-the- 
year-round-snow-moimtain  can  do  it 
oftener  and  in  more  ways.  Shasta 
and  the  sun  did  it  this  afternoon  in  a 
way  new  among  the  mjrriad  ways  I 
have  seen.     The  sun  half  hid  himself 
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so  as  to  make  the  sky  dull,  and  the 
green  mountain  below  the  snow-line 
dull  like  the  sky  and  at  one  with  it — 
so  that  in  the  distance,  the  masses  of 
the  snow  showed  in  great  patches  way 
up  in  the  sky,  as  if  without  any  con- 
nection with  earth.  To  an  unstudy- 
ing  glance  they  were  part  of  the 
clouds — but  strange  clouds,  brighter 
than  the  others,  and  of  shapes  to 
startle,  and  make  one  wonder  whether 
there  had  come  a  new  heaven,  and 
jeel  glad  to  6nd  that  it  was  but  a 
glorified  new  earth. 

The  fortunate  lay  of  the  land,  or 
perhaps  partly  of  the  mind  of  the 
engineer  who  laid  out  the  road,  led 
to  our  nearly  half  circumnavigating 
the  mountain,  and  so  seeing  it  in  all 
profiles.  At  first,  its  two  peaks  rather 
competed  with  each  other,  and  gave 
a  restless  feeling;  in  time,  the  lower 
peak  came  into  line  imder  the  upper, 
and  the  mountain  was  almost  as 
symmetrical  as  Fujiyama;  and  last — 
the  great  artist  having  provided  a 
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climax  to  the  solitary  entertainment 
— the  lower  peak  lengthened  the  slope 
on  one  side  with  a  slightly  broken  and 
reinforced  line,-  leaving  the  grade  on 
the  other  side  much  steeper.  This  is 
the  most  impressive  form  for  a  moun- 
tain, and  carries  with  it  more  sense 
of  power,  more  sense  of  something 
whereon  all  the  soul's  burdens  can 
be  laid  and  made  to  seem  light,  than 
anything  else  on  earth. 

It  was  in  this  aspect  that  we  saw 
our  last  of  Shasta — but  not  as  a  thing 
of  earth;  its  connection  with  earth 
was  not  to  be  noticed:  it  was  part  of 
heaven.  But  even  its  height,  greater 
than  any  that  most  human  eyes  have 
rested  upon,  could  not  overtop  all 
things  that  our  swift  passing  has 
interposed.  As  I  write  this  in  the 
car,  I  can  see  it  no  longer:  perhaps  its 
snows  back  there  have  an  afterglow 
now,  but  I  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  it  is  not  for  my  eyes:  for  they 
have  just  seen  more  than  falls  to 
man's  ordinary  lot. 


THE  HEART  OF  A  GEISHA 

By  MRS.  HUGH  FRASER 
Part  II 


I  LONG  note  sounded 
from  the  bronze 
gong  that  hung  in 
the  porch  of  the 
little  house.  Shin- 
ay^  beckoned  si- 
lently to  0  Min^; 
the  latter  rose 
from  her  sewing  and  peeped  out 
through  an  unseen  aperture  in  the 
screen  window. 

"That   man  of   Tonosuke's,"    she 
whispered  back  across  the  room. 
Shiaay^  moved  some  cushions  and 


a  low  writing-table  till  they  covered 
the  third  mat  from  the  inner  door. 
It  was  the  spot  where  Tonosuke  had 
sat  for  a  couple  of  hours  the  evening 
before.  Then  she  called  clearly,  "O 
Mitsu,  the  honorable  door!"  There 
was  a  shuffling  of  footsteps  through 
the  house,  a  sound  of  opening  screens 
and  then  the  "thud!  ikudi"  of  clogs 
dropped  at  the  threshold.  A  mur- 
mured colloquy  followed,  and  the 
two  girls  hstened  intently,  their  eyes 
communicating  swift  impressions  to 
each  other  across  the  qtiiet  room. 
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Then  O  Mitsu  appeared  and  care- 
fully closed  the  screen  behind  her. 
**Tonosuke  Sama  sends  to  request 
that  Shinay^  San  will  come  to  his 
house  to-day,  an  hour  after  sunset. 
He  entertains  friends,  and  Shinay6 
San  will  please  bring  O  Min^  San  and 
the  musicians." 

The  message  was  given  with  tone- 
less indifference,  but  O  Mitsu  ac- 
companied it  with  violent  signs  of 
negation.  Evidently  in  her  judg- 
ment it  would  be  wise  to  stay  at 
home.  Shinay^  took  the  mute  advice 
so  far  as  to  try  to  gain  time  to  think. 

"That  is  unfortunate  indeed,"  she 
said,  for  the  benefit  of  the  messenger 
beyond  the  thin  partition;  "have  I 
not  just  promised  to  dance  for  a  party 
at  the  River  Tea  House  this  evening? 
If  only  Tonosuke  Sama  had  mentioned 
this  last  night,  I  would  gladly  have 
gone  to  him,  for  nothing  gives  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. Alas,  what  shall  I  do? — 
Could  not  my  lord  put  off  his  enter- 
tainment until  to-morrow?" 

"I  will  ask  the  messenger,"  replied 
O  Mitsu  submissively;  but  ere  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room  she  leaned 
forward  and  formed  these  words  with 
her  lips:  "They  want  to  search  the 
house  in  our  absence." 

Shinay6  nodded  comprehendingly 
and  O  Mitsu  went  out.  Then  Shinay6 
moved  to  another  mat,  lifted  the  end 
of  the  one  on  which  she  had  been  sit- 
ting and  whispered  into  a  dark  cavity 
below:  "My  lord — ^you  have  heard  the 
message.  Quick — what  shall  be  done  ? 
We  must  decide."  "Accept,"  came 
out  of  the  darkness. 

Shinay6  fitted  the  mat  frame  into 
place,  sank  back  on  her  blue  cushions 
and  yawned  audibly.  O  Mitsu  was 
still  talking  outside. 

"After  all,  O  Min6,'-'  said  the 
geisha,  in  her  clear  high  voice,  "it 
grieves  me  to  disappoint  the  Lord 
Inspector.  I  would  rather  offend 
the  whole  town!  Condescend  to  go 
and  tell  the  messenger  that  I  will  put 
off  the  other  engagement  and  that 
we  will  be  at  his  lordship's  house  an 
hour  after  sunset.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  a  very  cold  evening!" 


She  laughed,  and  stretched  out  her 
hands  over  the  charcoal  in  the 
brazier. 

O  Min^  gave  the  message  and  re- 
turned. They  heard  O  Mitsu  go  back 
to  the  kitchen  and  begin  to  make  a 
clatter  with  her  cooking  pots.  The 
two  girls  sat  and  stared  at  each  other 
across  the  brazier,  with  pale  dismayed 
faces.  Little  O  Min6  suddenly  clasped 
her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 
"This  is  the  end,"  she  moaned.  "O 
Mitsu  is  right:  Tonosuke  knows! 
My  lord  Morinaga  is  a  dead  man." 

"Dead?"  hissed  Shinay6  springing 
to  her  feet  like  a  tigress,  "not  till  I 
am,  O  Min^!  And  they  will  not  kill 
me  till  I  have  got  him  safe  out  of 
Kyoto — out  of  this  nest  of  spies  and 
tyrants!  I  will  find  a  way.  Go — I 
must  thhik." 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  whispered  O 
Min6  as  she  rose  to  obey,  "do  not  let 
my  lord  come  up  into  the  room  now. 
You  know  what  it  is  in  the  morning: 
there  is  no  peace,  no  privacy!  There 
is  the  fish-seller  calling  at  the  gate 
this  minute!" 

Shinay6  looked  up  into  the  round 
childish  face,  shadowed  and  matured 
already  by  sjrmpathy  and  love. 
"Little  one,"  she  said,  tenderly  draw- 
ing one  small  hand  down  against  her 
shoulder,  "you  have  a  heart  as  brave 
as  a  man's — as  true  as  a  woman's. 
May  the  gods  forget  Shinay6  when 
she  forgets  your  faithfulness." 

O  Min^  sank  down  and  flung  her- 
self into  her  idol's  arms. 

"My  love  for  you  is  greater  than  a 
mountain,"  she  sobbed.  "And  since 
you  love  my  lord  Morinaga,  I  would 
die  to  save  him  for  you." 


"There  is  really  no  peace  to-day," 
grumbled  O  Mitsu,  as  she  paused  for 
the  twentieth  time  in  her  work  to  go 
to  the  front  door.  "No  sooner  is  one 
gone  than  another  comes,  and  that 
good-for-nothing  Tsuge  has  not  come 
to  do  his  work  and  save  me  these 
journeys  to  the  door.  First  the  rice 
merchant,  then  the  flower  man — ^then 
the  hair-dresser!  And  my  poor  Shi- 
nay6   San   sitting  in   that  room  of 
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dread,  listening  to  the  creature's 
gossip  for  two  mortal  hours — ^with  a 
sword  at  her  heart,  I  know — ^while 
the  woman  combed  every  hair  sep- 
arately to  spin  out  the  time.  Mis- 
fortune! here  is  another!*  They  seem 
to  have  conspired  not  to  leave  us  a 
moment .  alone — and  heaven  knows 
we  need  it!" 

At  the  door  she  was  encountered 
by  Tonosuke's  messenger  again.  He 
had  come  to  say  that  my  lord  had 
sent  a  little  present  to  the  ladies — 
would  she  kindly  take  it  in  and  re- 
turn the  wrapper  (a  huge  green 
square  with  Tonosuke's  crest  printed 
on  it  in  white),  and  say  how  pleased 
the  Lord  Inspector  was  to  hear  that 
they  could  dance  for  his  friends 
that  evening.  The  man's  eyes  were 
sharply  searching  all  they  could  see 
of  the  premises  while  he  spoke,  and 
O  Mitsu  realized  that  her  suspicion 
was  well  founded.  The  house  was  to 
be  unofficially  watched  all  day. 

*  Towards  twilight  Shinay^,  her  hair 
gorgeously  dressed,  but  still  wearing 
her  morning  robe,  slipped  into  the 
kitchen  and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
older  woman's  arm. 

'*Will  you  do  two  things  for  me, 
dear  O  Mitsu?"  she  said, — **two 
rather  hard  things?" 

O  Mitsu  nodded  emphatically. 

**I  want  you,"  continued  Shinay^, 
whispering,  **to  pretend  to  be  taken 
very  ill,  at  once.  I  shall  give  you 
medicines,  and  shall  go  away  taking 
another  person  with  me  to  play  the 
samisen,  and  of  course  I  shall  be  most 
anxious  about  you.  The  moment  we 
are  gone,  you  must  take  my  lord's 
things  all  out  of  that  hiding-place 
under  the  floor — all,  O  Mitsu,  every 
least  scrap  he  may  leave  behind,  and 
destroy  them  somehow.  I  trust  that 
to  you.  The  space  must  be  filled 
with  our  own  things — as  if  we  used 
it  for  safe  keeping,  you  understand? 
You  will  have  to  be  quick,  for  the 
police  will  surely  be  here  soon  after 
they  see  us  leave.  If  they  come 
before  all  is  right — set  fire  to  the  front 
room.  They  will  help  you  put  it  out, 
and  the  confusion  may  save  us!" 

**Set  fire  to  the  house,  indeed?" 


cried  O  Mitsu  angrily,  **no,  I  certainly 
will  not  do  that,  Shinay^  San,  with 
all  your  beautiful  things  here!  Let 
us  empty  the  secret  room  now — ^Tsuge 
has  not  come,  and  I  can  bum  clothes 
and  papers  at  once.  We  ought  to 
have  done  it  before." 

"It  was  impossible,"  replied  Shi- 
nay^;  ''people  have  been  coming  and 
going  all  day  till  this  moment,  and 
now  I  must  prepare  my  lord  for  this 
venture.  Listen,  I  take  him  with 
me,  in  your  place.  Give  me  one  of 
your  dresses — and  the  big  samisen. 
He  can  play  it  well  enough  for  those 
ignorant  ones  whom  Tonosuke  will 
.  collect."  Her  lip  curled  with  fine 
scorn,  but  she  went  on  hurriedly: 
"It  is  but  a  pretext  to  get  us  away 
from  the  house,  and  while  those  cut- 
throats are  hunying  here  to  seize  him, 
my  lord  will  be  safe,  in  the  dress  of 
an  old  woman,  in  Tonosuke's  own 
abode!  Take  care  that  no  harm 
come  to  you,  dear  kind  cousin — ^that 
would  be  terrible — ^but  you  will  not 
fail  me,  will  you?" 

"Never,  Shinay6  San,"  said  O 
Mitsu.  "Now  let  me  find  the  dress 
for  him.  Have  you  all  you  need? 
Oh,    my    child,  what  danger!" 

"I  have  everything,"  returned  Shi- 
nay6;  "that  is  one  advantage  of  my 
poor  calUng — wigs  and  paint  are 
the  geisha's  furniture!  Give  me  your 
best  robe  and  obi  quickly — ^and  if 
any  one  comes,  make  an  excuse  for 
me— -say  I  am  dressing  to  go  to  the 
Lord  Inspector's  house.  Where  is 
Tsuge?    I  must  take  him  with  me." 

"He  has  not  come  to-day,"  replied 
the  other.  "Perhaps  he  is  sick —  or 
they  needed  him  at  the  shop." 
Tsuge  was  the  son  of  a  poor  sandal- 
maker  who  was  glad  to  have  the  boy 
earn  something  by  working  for  Shi- 
nay^.  "I  wish  you  could  do  without 
him,"  she  went  on.  "He  has  sharp 
eyes  and  I  mistrust  his  faithfulness — 
ah,  there  he  comes!" 

Tsuge  crossed  the  little  back  yard 
and  looked  in  at  the  window.  His 
face  was  flushed  and  he  seemed  surly 
and  frightened.  "  I  don't  know  what 
was  the  matter  to-day,"  he  explained, 
his  head  having  apologetically  knocked 
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the  ground,  **but  I  met  some  of  the 
Lord  Inspector's  people  and  they 
asked  me  to  take  sak^  with  them, 
and  they  talked  a  great  deal — ^and 
asked  so  many  questions  about  the 
lady  and  everjrthing  here — and  at 
last  my  head  ached  and  I  fell  asleep — 
and — and — ^here  I  am.  I  pray  the 
lady  to  overlook  my  negligence." 

**It  was  most  unfortunate,*'  said 
the  mistress  severely.  **0  Mitsu  San 
has  been  feeling  unwell  all  day,  and 
I  have  had  to  bring  another  musician 
here  to  go  with  me  this  evening. 
Now  make  haste  to  get  ready,  for 
you  must  accompany  me  to  the  Lord 
Inspector's  house  in  an  hour." 

The  boy  was  joyfully  amazed  at 
being  let  off  so  easily.  Shinay6  had 
no  time  to  waste  on  details  to-night. 
The  next  few  hours  must  put  Mori- 
naga  beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 
When  that  was  done,  her  life's  task 
would  be  completed  and  the  skies 
might  fall. 

**Who  is  the  new  musician?" 
Tsuge  asked  of  O  Mitsu,  when  the 
mistress  had  shut  herself  up  with  D 
Mm6  in  the  front  room,  ostensibly 
to  complete  her  toilet  and  incidentally 
to  change  a  very  positive  young  man 
into  a  humble  old  woman. 

**How  should  I  know,  Inquisitive- 
ness?"  grumbled  O  Mitsu.  **I  have 
such  a  pain  in  my  head  that  I  can 
see  nothing.  Oh  me — I  feel  horribly 
ill!" 

Indeed,  she  looked  it.  The  task 
which  Shinay^  had  laid  upon  her  was 
a  strenuous  one  and  the  poor  faithful 
creature  doubted  her  strength  to 
carry  it  out.  But  Shinay6  was  un- 
wavering. She  turned  back  before 
leaving  the  house  to  impress  her 
commands  once  more  on  the  appar- 
ently sick  woman  who  lay  on  the 
futons  over  the  little  secret  chamber 
where  Morinaga  had  found  refuge 
for  so  many  days.  **  Do  not  hesitate," 
whispered  Shinay6,  smiling  encourag- 
ingty  down  on  the  patient;  **  they  will 
watch  us  depart,  those  demons,  and 
you  will  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

**Have  no  fears,"  replied  O  Mitsu.  * 
'*Go  in  peace.     Yours  is  the  harder 
part.     May  good  luck  attend  you ! " 


II 


A  few  minutes  afterwards,  three 
female  figures,  closely  wrapped  in 
sombre  cloaks  and  veiled  up  to  the 
eyes  in  the  black  crape  hoods  of 
winter  wear,  stepped  out  and  fol- 
lowed Tsugfe's  swinging  lantern  up 
the  darkened  street.  The  little  house 
showed  no  light  through  the  wooden 
shutters,  and  a  man  who  had  been 
watching  it  from  a  side  alley  said  to 
his  companion,  "There  they  all  go — 
one,  two,  three — ^four!" 

**It  is  cold,  waiting,"  was  the  reply, 
shall  we  get  the  job  over  at  once?" 

**No,"  answered  the  other,  **they 
may  come  back.  These  painted  scat- 
terbrains  always  forget  something — 
a  hair-pin,  or  an  amulet,  or  a  head, 
perhaps — ^and  small  loss  too !  In  half 
an  hour  we  will  go  in,  not  before. 
If  we  make  any  mistakes  over  this 
business  we  shall  find  the  Lord  In- 
spector's office  to-morrow  morning 
much  colder  than  the  street  to-night ! " 

And  he  laughed  grimly  at  his  own 
joke  as  he  sat  down  on  his  heels  to 
light  a  pipe. 


When  O  Mitsu  had  heard  the  outer 
gate  close  on  Shinay^  and  her  atten- 
dants she  pushed  the  coverings  from 
her,  rose  to  her  knees  and  raised  the 
frame  of  the  mat  on  which  she  had 
been  lying.  A  dark  cavity  appeared 
and  she  lowered  the  lantern  into  it 
and  peered  down.  The  light  showed 
a  chamber  containing  a  quilt  and  a 
man's  pillow,*  a  low  writing-desk, 
littered  with  torn  papers,  and  a  few 
articles  of  clothing.  There  had  been 
no  moment  in  the  day  when  it  would 
have  been  safe  to  take  these  things 
out  and  bum  them;  but  as  O  Mitsu 
swung  her  lantern  round,  she  felt 
convinced  that  she  had  time  to  re- 
move the  traces  of  habitation  without 
wrecking  the  precious  dwelling.  In 
an  instant  she  had  let  herself  down 
and  was  hastily  gathering  the  things 
together  and  passing  them  up  into 
the  upper  room.  It  needed  but  few 
moments  for  the  sunken  chamber  to 


^A  found  bolster.  The  women  use  a  raised  wooden 
block  with  a  roll  of  cloth  on  the  top,  to  support  thp 
neck  without  touching  the  elaborately  dressed  hair. 
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be  cleared;  then  she  scrambled  back, 
and  replaced  the  mat.  One  breath 
she  gave  to  listening  for  any  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  then  the  effects 
were  distributed;  the  quilt  rolled  in 
with  her  own,  the  writing-desk  lined 
up  against  the  wall,  and  the  clothes 
and  papers  crushed  together  in  her 
apron  to  bury  under  the  dust-heap 
in  the  back  yard.  As  she  was  moving 
thither  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a 
step  on  the  gravel,  and  terror  came 
over  her.  But  she  did  not  hesitate. 
Leaving  the  lantern  burning  in  the 
room,  she  slipped  out,  and  with  des- 
perate haste  thrust  the  bundle  into 
the  very  heart  of  a  pile  of  ashes  that 
had  been  waiting  for  a  refractory  dust- 
man for  the  last  two  days.  The 
impulse  to  fly  and  leave  the  place  to  its 
fate  was  almost  irresistible — ^the  police 
were  awesome  people  for  a  lonely 
woman  to  face;  but  she  suddenly 
remembered  that  that  wretched  pil- 
low had  been  left  behind;  she  must  go 
back  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  The 
steps  were  coming  very  close  now — 
some  one  was  opening  the  gate.  With 
a  rush,  O  Mitsu  had  snatched  up  the 
pillow,  rolled  it  in  her  own  coverlet, 
and  was  lying  with  it  under  her  head, 
where  Shinay^  had  left  her,  moaning 
audibly. 

** There  is  some  one  here!"  said  the 
head  man  to  his  companion  as  they 
stepped  inside  the  hall.  As  he  spoke, 
a  fretful  voice  cried  from  beyond 
the  partition:  *'The  lady  is  out,  noble 
visitor,  and  I  am  too  sick  to  have 
the  honor  of  attending  upon  you. 
Condescend  to  return  to-morrow  when 
Shinay ^  San  will  be  here. ' '  Then  came 
moans  and  mutterings,  as  if  human 
nature  had  really  no  more  politeness 
to  expend  on  inopportune  visitors. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  a  whispered 
conversation  between  the  men.  Here 
indeed  was  a  dilemma !  Tonosuke  had 
charged  them  to  observe  the  greatest 
secrecy,  to  leave  no  trace  of  their 
search  should  they  fail  to  find  the 
object  of  it.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
rouse  the  suspicion  of  .the  whole 
Bohemian  clan,  and  thus  to  lose  all 
chance  of  making  its  members  useftd 
in  future. 


O  Mitsu  saw  the  screen  pushed 
back  a  few  inches;  then  a  head  came 
apologetically  through  the  aperture. 
"I  beg  humble  pardon,"  said  the 
intruder,  "but  as  we  were  patrolling 
the  street,  we  saw  a  man  climb  over 
the  back  wall  into  the  yard  of  this 
honorable  house.  Such  are  the  man- 
ners of  thieves.  Permit  us  to  look 
for  him." 

"With  all  my  heart!"  replied  the 
invalid,  "how  glad  I  am  that  your 
Condescensions  were  at  hand!  It  is 
terrible  for  a  sick  old  woman  to  be 
left  alone  like  this!" 

She  had  an  anxious  moment  when 
she  heard  the  officers  move  stealthily 
through  the  kitchen  and  go  out  into 
the  little  yard.  There  was  some 
rummaging  about,  but  they  soon 
returned  to  the  house  and  began  to 
search  the  inner  room,  where  she 
heard  them  lifting  mats  and  opening 
cupboards.  There  was  nothing  for 
them  to  lay  hold  of  there,  and  they 
came  back  to  the  larger  apartment, 
apparently  chagrined,  but  still  po- 
lite and  apologetic.  "The  lady  will 
kindly  let  us  glance  round  here," 
murmured  the  leader,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Shinay6*s  closets  were  emptied, 
and  the  floor  covered  with  artificial 
flowers,  gilt  drums,  beribboned  fans, 
and  gay  robes,  the  entire  parapher- 
nalia of  the  dancer's  profession.  The 
whole  made  a  weird  picture  under  the 
flickering  beams  of  the  tall  red 
lantern.  At  last  it  came  to  raising 
the  mats.  The  officers  were  so  in- 
terested that  they  had  ceased  to 
explain  or  apologize.  Unwillingly  O 
Mitsu  had  to  roll  aside  when  they 
reached  her,  and  she  turned  away, 
grumbling  audibly,  while  they  lifted 
the  incriminating  mat  and  peered 
excitedly  into  the  dark  chamber 
beneath.  Then  one  of  them  touched 
her  shoulder,  and,  pointing  down, 
asked  sternly  what  the  cavity  meant. 

O  Mitsu,  shaking  off  the  hand,  re- 
plied with  much  irritation,  "It  is4he 
place  where  all  those  beautiful  things 
of  my  lady's  should  have  been,  of 
course,  had  I  not  been  too  sick  to  put 
them  away  when  she  went  out ;  a  fine 
harvest  your  thief  would  have  made. 
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if  he  had  been  anything  but  some  fox 
or  badger  demon  hunting  for  mis- 
chief! I  '11  wager  he  is  having  a  good 
laugh  now  at  all  the  trouble  he  has 
given  the  honorable  gentlemen!'* 

As  chance  would  have  it,  a  curdling 
screech  came  at  that  moment  from 
some  prowling  cat  on  the  roof,  and 
the  officers  of  the  law  started  up  with 
blanched  faces.  Who  could  tell  what 
would  happen  next?  The  sick  old 
woman  might  turn  into  a  lovely 
creature  who  would  wriggle  suddenly 
into  a  monstrous  snake  and  swallow 
up  honest  policemen  at  one  gulp! 
With  amazing  celerity  their  farewells 
were  said,  their  humble  apologies 
tendered,  and  the  two  stem  officials 
were  out  in  the  street,  mopping  their 
brows  and  congratulating  themselves 
on  their  timely  escape.  The  moon 
had  risen  behind  that  dwelling  of 
witches,  and  a  huge  cat,  cast  up  in 
black  against  the  silver  disc,  gave  out 
a  long  murderous  yell. 

HI 

"Lord  of  my  heart,"  whispered 
Shinay6  to  her  tall  companion  as  the 
little  party  drew  near  the  Inspector's 
house,  **I  entreat  you  to  take  shorter 
steps  and  not  to  lift  your  feet  from  the 
ground  in  that  manly  fashion!  Slide, 
creep — ^be  a  woman  just  for  a  few 
hours!  And  if  you  should  be  obliged 
to  speak — oh,  as  you  wish  to  live, 
use  our  woman  language.  I  am  icy 
with  ffear  lest  some  man's  word  be- 
tray you!" 

**They  will  not  even  look  at 
me,  beloved,"  said  Morinaga,  glancing 
down  into  her  face,  whence  she  had 
withdrawn  the  masking  hood.  She 
was  unconscious  of  herself.  The  coun- 
tenance that  was  usually  as  calm  and 
smooth  as  painted  ivory  was  all  a- 
light  with  love,  and  the  crimsoned 
lips  quivered  passionately.  In  the  kind 
darkness  she  leaned  closer  to  her  lov- 
er, and  from  her  soft  black  draperies 
came  strange  sweet  perfume  as  her 
hand  crept  out  and  touched  his  arm. 
He  laid  his  own  hot,  hard,  nervous 
one  over  it,  and  she  felt  the  stored 
strength  that  was  pulsing  through  his 
veins. 


'*  Have  no  fears,  my  beautiftd  one," 
he  whispered.  **You  draw  all  eyes 
and  hold  them  so  that  they  see  naught 
else.  You  will  dance  to-night  like 
the  Moon  of  a  Thousand  Ripples  at 
Suma* — ^like  the  cherry  blossom  in 
the  morning  wind!  Remember,  you 
will  be  dancing  for  me.  It  may  be 
years  before  I  see  you  with  my  eyes 
again,  but  the  memory  of  this  night 
will  live  with  me  till  then." 

"The  moon  is  dark  when  the  sun 
has  left  her,  the  cherry  blossom 
dances  but  to  die,"  murmured  the 
girl;  **so  be  it,  my  Life — I  am  con- 
tent." 

In  Tonosuke's  long  low  room  there 
were  but  few  guests,  dark-faced,  in- 
different  men   leaning  back  against 
the  plain  black  and  white  screens. 
A  chill   came  over  Shinay6  as  she 
moved  slowly  out  into  the  Ught  of  the 
undecorated  stage.    These  guests  were 
so  evidently  colleagues  and  subordin- 
ates of  the  Inspector,  hastily  collec- 
ted to  afford  a  pretext  for  bringing 
her    away    from    her    home.     They 
hardly    turned    their   heads    as    she 
stepped  forward  and  the  samisen  and 
flute    struck    their    strident    chords. 
Yet  they  all  knew  why  she  was  there ; 
a   false   movement   on   the   part   of 
the    samisen    player    might    attract 
their  attention,  and  those  sharp  eyes 
would  soon  penetrate  Morinaga's  dis- 
guise.    Then  slowly  the  power  of  the 
artist  rose  to  consciousness  in  her. 
The  chill  room,  the  bored  faces,  the 
cold,  acrid  odors  of  the  half-finished 
feast,  all  touched  her  like  a  defiance. 
She  must  fill  the  space  with  sparkle 
and  warmth,  she  must  see  those  dull 
eyes  glow  with  excitement,  with  ad- 
miration, with  passion  if  need  be — 
till  all  but  herself  should  be  forgotten 
in  the  tumult  of  feeling  she  knew  well 
how  to  raise.     What,  even  Tonosuke 
had  but  a  cold  nod  for  her?     Was  his 
mind  so  fixed  on  that  promised  cap- 
ture in  the  Street  of  the  Dancers  that 

*  Suma.  a  spot  on  the  sea-«hore  near  Kobe,  where 
the  water  breaks  in  myriads  cf  small  ripples  on  the 
beach,  ripples  which  at  the  time  of  a  full  moon  reflect 
each  one  her  perfect  orb.     A  great  festival  takes 

¥lace  at  Stuna  when  the  August  moon  is  at  the  full, 
here  are  many  roads  leading  to  the  spot,  all  worn 
deep  by  the  feet  of  generations  of  beauty-loving 
pilgrims. 
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he  cared  nothing  for  her  presence? 
Hot  resentment  burnt  in  her  heart, 
but  she  kept  it  down  and  moved 
languidly  and  precisely  through  the 
first  paces,  feeling  more  than  seeing 
the  slowly  awakening  interest  which 
spread  tepidly  down  the  haU.  Her 
dark  rich  dress  seeemed  to  gather  and 
diffuse  the  light ;  then  it  was  eclipsed 
as  she  turned  sharply  and  the  gold 
was  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  broc- 
ade. That  was  a  trick  she  had  in- 
vented for  dull  audiences.  They  would 
watch  for  the  next  gleam,  in  spite 
of  themselves.  As  she  moved  more 
rapidly,  the  gold  shot  in  long  flashes 
from  the  swirling  folds  of  her  robe, 
ran  down  to  her  feet,  and  then  up  to 
her  throat,  like  yellow  swords  trying 
to  reach  her  flower-pale  cheeks,  her 
dark  wings  of  hair,  her  inscrutable 
level  eyes. 

She  held  them  at  last,  those  cold, 
well-fed  gentlemen;  the  artist  knew 
to  a  second  the  first  heart-beat  she 
roused;  now  she  would  dance  indeed, 
for  they  must  think  of  her  alone; 
already  the  samisen-player  had  struck 
false  notes,  had  looked  up  and  fixed 
burning  eyes  on  the  beauty  that  was 
his,  his  rightly,  his  only, .  and  that 
his  enemies,  for  this  one  humiliating 
hour,  could  gloat  over  and  appraise. 
O  Min^  glided  out,  a  gray  and  silver 
wraith,  to  float  roimd  Shinay6  and 
waft  veils  of  gauze  across  her  radi- 
ance, impersonating  a  cloud  attempt- 
ing to  veil  the  moon.  As  they  passed 
each  other,  circling  slowly,  both 
facing  the  audience,  Shinayi's  hand 
flew  out  behind  her,  pointing  towards 
Morinaga.  Then  the  wise  cloudlet 
floated  back  to  where  he  crouched, 
and  flung  one  angry  little  foot  against 
his  knee,  while  such  a  glance  of  wrath 
and  reproof  flashed  down  on  him  that 
he  could  have  laughed  through  all 
his  chagrin  and  pain. 

Some  one  did  laugh,  heartily,  below 
in  the  hall.  **Did  you  see  that?" 
said  a  man  to  his  next  neighbor. 
"That  old  woman  was  going  to  sleep 
over  her  samisen,  and  the  little  minx 
there  kicked  her  awake!" 

**  Oh,  pray  do  not  ask  me  to  look  at 
any  one  but  the  Shinay6,"  murmured 


the  other,  a  younger  man  with  a  heavy 
face  and  hot  gleaming  eyes.  "You 
cannot  see  her  every  day — and— oh, 
the  moon  has  broken  out  of  the 
cloud!" 

Shinay6,  well  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  had  turned  and  swayed  till 
she  seemed  one  whirl  of  light  and 
shadow,  shadow  and  light,  blending, 
parting,  now  dark,  now  bright;  she 
poised  for  an  instant,  and  O  Min6 
with  an  unseen  touch  loosened  her 
trailing  sash  behind;  then  Shinay^'s 
sunset  brocade  slipped  from  her 
shoulders  and  she  sprang  up,  one 
shaft  of  silver  from  head  to  feet — 
a  thing  of  pure  unshadowed  light, 
ethereal,  dazzling,  divine. 

A  gasp  of  admiration  came  from 
the  spectators.  Ah,  she  knew  she 
held  them  now,  held  them  in  every 
fold  of  that  breaking  silver  drapery, 
with  every  alluring  movement  of  bare 
slender  arms  and  supple  limbs.  But 
how  long,  how  long  cotild  she  keep 
them  enthralled?  They  must  see, 
hear,  feel  nothing  but  her,  until  the 
temple  bell  rang  out  the  fourth  hour 
of  the  night,  when  the  watch  at  the 
South  Gate  would  be  changed  and 
that  rake  of  a  captain  come  on 
guard.  There  was  still — how  much 
time  to  fill  up?  She  had  missed  the 
stroke  of  the  last  half-hour  in  the 
noise  of  the  instruments,  and  she  lis- 
tened in  anguished  fear  for  the 
next,  dancing  on,  wildly,  wickedly, 
now — ^always  with  the  calm  illumined 
face  and  bright  level  eyes.  Would 
Tonosuke  insist  on  having  her  es- 
corted home,  as  sometimes  happened? 
If  so,  could  she  and  Morinaga  give 
his  people  the  slip  at  that  last  turn 
before  the  South  Gate,  where  the  alley 
ran  down  to  the  bastion  by  the  water? 

She  was  bending  backwards  near- 
ly double  as  she  questioned  with  her- 
self, her  mind  working  rapidly  over 
every  detail  of  the  task  before  her,  try- 
ing to  provide  for  every  eventuality, 
every  risk.  The  guests  clapped  .their 
hands  as  she  rose  upright,  and  cried 
for  a  repetition  of  the  last  movement. 
Shinay^  prepared  to  obey;  then  the 
temple  bell  rang'  out  slowly.  She 
counted  the  strokes  as  she  gathered 
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her  silver  draperies  in  place.  There 
was  only  half  an  hour  before  the 
watch  would  be  changed.  She  turned 
to  smile  submissively  at  Tonosuke. 
He  was  not  looking  at  her.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  samisen-player  and 
his  whole  face  had  altered  and  stif- 
fened. Had  he  detected  some  detail 
of  the  make-up— or  was  Morinaga 
betraying  himself?  She  dared  not 
turn  to  look  at  him.  Tonosuke  must 
be  swept  off  his  feet — snatched  from 
thought  or  reflection  by  some  new 
light,  new  wonder,  that  Shinay^ 
could  fling  out  to  dazzle  his  too 
keen  eyes.  Was  there  anjrthing  she 
had  not  already  tried?  Yes,  there 
was  one  dance  left,  the  Dance  of  the 
Dawn,  a  dance  which  she  had  been 
taught  in  the  hard  days  of  her 
apprenticeship.  She  had  never  prac- 
tised it  since,  for  it  was  what  de- 
graded creatures  danced  to  send  bad 
men  mad.  Every  movement  was  a 
suggestion,  promise,  denial — ^a  sharp 
whip  of  desire  laid  across  the  un- 
govemed  nerves  of  degenerate  man. 
Only  a  Japanese  could  understand 
it;  costume  meant  little,  glance  and 
movement  all.  Ah,  must  she — ^and 
before  Morinaga?  Tonosuke's  eyes 
were  still  fixed  on  him — ^they  must 
come  to  her:  all  else  must  be  forgot- 
ten in  some  new  ttmiult  of  excitement 
and  longing.  Tonosuke  stirred,  as  if 
to  rise  from  his  place.  Death  was  in 
the  air. 

Shinay^  brought  her  little  heel 
down  sharply  on  the  floor  and  gave 
one  hoarse  word  of  command  to  .her 
musicians.  The  high  clanging  chords 
died  away,  and  a  slow  questioning 
harmony  stirred  the  pulses  with 
doubt,  hope,  amazement.  The  guests 
knew  that  prelude  well,  but  had  not 
thought  to  hear  it  to-night.  There 
was  a  little  stir  of  expectation ;  Tono- 
suke's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dancer 
now.  He  had  never  hoped  to  see  her 
"do  this,  had  never  dared  to  suggest  it ; 
but  since  it  came  of  her  own  mad  will, 
why, — other  things  might  well  be 
put  aside.  After  all,  that  was  only 
a  fancy  about  the  samisen-player's 
appearance —  the  creature  was  just  a 
specimen  of  her  class,  hard-faced  as  a 


man — dark  and  plain.  There  was 
Shinay6  the  beautiful,  floating  out 
into  the  light,  soft,  cloud-black  drap- 
eries, that  shinmiered  with  som6  under 
radiance,  sweeping  round  her.  She 
raised  her  arms  above  her  head  and 
moved  uncertainly,  as  if  feeling  her 
way  through  darkness.  Then  slowly 
the  shrouding  veils  began  to  sink 
down;  the  music  changed  to  the 
twittering  of  early  birds,  and  led  up  to 
a  joyous  outburst  of  song;  Shinay^ 
crouched  for  an  instant  and  then 
sprang  up  shedding  her  trammels  as 
the  dawn  sheds  the  dark,  and  stood, 
a  goddess,  veiled  in  the  soft  crape 
of  a  white  tmder  robe  that  clung  to 
every  line  of  her  delicate  limbs.  Her 
cheeks  were  touched  with  the  dawn's 
crimson  now,  and  her  eyes  shone  with 
fire  and  terror  and  desire.  Flesh  and 
blood  saw  its  dream  incarnate  as  she 
danced,  and  Tonosuke  had  but  one 
thought  in  his  hard,  middle-aged,  sen- 
sual heart— to  possess  her  for  his  own. 

Out  on  the  open  road,  where  the 
leafless  maple  twigs  made  lace  in 
the  moonlight,  Shinay6  and  Morinaga 
paused  and  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Both  were  pale  with  past  dan- 
ger and  present  pain.  Shinay6*s  face 
was  drawn  and  haggard:  the  last  few 
hours  seemed  to  have  counted  as  ten 
years.     Morinaga  gazed  down  into  it. 

''Faithful  and  blessed  one,"  he 
said  gently,  **you  have  done  this 
night  what  the  gods  themselves  would 
scarcely  have  tried  to  do.  If  ever 
I  forget — ^may  my  soul  return  to  this 
earth  for  a  million  lives  of  wretched- 
ness! Oh,  my  beloved,  would  that  I 
could  take  you  with  me  to  that  for- 
tunate country  where  I  go — ^the 
country  where  all  are  free,  all  are 
safe,  where  men  are  ready  to  help 
others  to  strength,  to  right  laws,  to 
the  power  they  have  themselves, 
because  they  know!  There,  I  shall 
learn  what  I  have  starved  to  learn, 
the  language  that  makes  men  broth- 
ers, the  laws  our  people  need,  the 
wisdom  and  the  strength  to  build  up 
the  ancient  throne  and  serve  the 
Glorious  One  who  waits  for  us  in  that 
ruined  palace  yonder!*' 
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He  raised  his  head  and  gazed  tri- 
umphantly upwards  as  if  to  cast  de- 
fiance to  the  stars  that  had  watched 
serenely  while  the  country  groaned 
under  tryanny  and  wrong.  The  hun- 
ted, proscribed  boy  whom  Shinay^  had 
hidden  and  fed  in  love  and  terror  for 
weeks  past,  was  transformed  by  the 
first  breath  of  liberty  into  a  conqueror 
and  a  seer.  But  his  heart  came  back 
to  her,  the  faithful  girl  who  might  yet 
suffer  for  all  she  had  done  for  him. 

"You  are  sure  all  will  be  well  with 
you,  my  beloved? "  he  asked  earnestly, 
looking  down  into  the  pale  face  that 
lay  against  his  shoulder.  "You  will 
have  no  trouble  with  Tonosuke — ^and 
that  man  at  the  gate?  You  had  to 
promise  I  know  not  what  ere  he  would 
let  you  pass." 

Shinay^  lifted  her  eyes  and  laughed 
her  own  cold,  soft,  little  laugh. 

"Promise?"  she  repeated,  "I  have 
had  to  promise  Tonostike  what  none 
but  you  will  ever  have !  *  To-morrow, 
to-morrow,  all  you  wish,'  I  whispered 
in  his  ear,  and  his  eyes  blazed  and  he 
let  go  us.  That  poor  fool  at  the  gate  ? 
He  is  sending  for  sak^  now,  because  I 
am  to  go  back  and  keep  him  amused 
till  dawn.  Dawn?"  she  shivered 
and  hid -her  face  against  her  lover's 
arm,  as  the  memory  of  the  evening 
came  back  to  her.  "You  know — you 
understand — ^my  life's  lord,  it  was 
the  only  way — ^they  had  to  go  mad 
or  I  could  not  save  you." 

"Shinay^,"  said  Morinaga,  "look at 
me,"  and  he  turned  her  face  up  to 
his  in  the  moonlight.  "For  all  you 
have  done  my  heart  is  grateful  beyond 
words  to  say,  but  for  that  deed — ^it 
worships  you.  You  did  it  not  only 
for  me,  but  for  my  Lord  the  Emperor. 
Your  name  should  rank  with  that  of 
the  noble  lady  who  sold  herself  into 
shame  to  buy  steed  and  arms  that 
her  husband  might  go  to  fight  for  his 
chief.  Farewell,  purest,  bravest  of 
women.  Let  our  hearts  be  one  till  I 
come  back.  For  I  shall  come  back  to 
you,  Shinay6,  across  a  thousand  worlds ! 
Till  then,  believe,  hope,  be  at  peace!" 

When  the  moon  had  set  and  the 
dawn  was  flushing  up  the  sky,  a  girl 


in  close-drawn  hood  and  cloak,  with 
a  basket  on-her  arm,  slipped  through 
the  eastern  gate  into  the  town,  with 
the  early  fishmongers  and  bean-curd 
sellers,  arid  made  her  way  to  the  little 
house  in  the  Street  of  the  Dancers. 
There  it  stood  intact,  with  O  Mitsu's 
kind,  anxious  face  peering  out  over 
the  garden  gate.  She  drew  the  shiv- 
ering girl  in  without  a  word  and  led 
her  into  the  house.  The  little  kettle 
was  singing  on  the  brazier,  the  silk 
quilts  were  spread  on  the  mats  for 
the  weary  limbs.  "All  well?"  asked 
the  old  woman  anxiously.  "O  Min6 
San  came  home  hours  ago,  but  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  end." 

Shinay^  looked  up  at  her  friend 
with  dull,  tired  eyes.  "All  well,"  she 
said.  Then  she  hid  her  face  on 
Morinaga's  pillow  and  crie'd  quietly. 
O  Mitsu  drew  the  coverings  over  her, 
closed  the  doors  and  left  her  to  sleep. 
Word  went  forth  that  the  famous 
geisha  was  too  ill  to  receive  visitors 
for  many  days  to  come. 

Twenty-five  years  later  two  Euro- 
pean women  were  gossiping  in  un- 
dertones at  a  smart  official  party  in 
Tokyo. 

"So  that  is  the  great  Morinaga," 
said  one,  as  a  tall  elderly  man  entered 
the  room,  wearing  plain  evening 
clothes  and  having  the  insignia  of  a 
great  order  round  his  neck.  "What 
a  gaunt,  drawn  face  he  has,"  contin- 
ued the  lady;  "I  wonder  if  he  ever 
smiles?" 

Her  companion  replied  behind  her 
fan:  "He  forgot  how,  they  say, 
when  the  rebels  put  him  in  irons  and 
hung  him  up  to  starve  in  a  cage. 
Some  woman  used  to  come  and  feed 
him  at  night  through  the  bars.  His 
wrists  are  hideously  scarred.  He  was 
one  of  those  wild  patriots  of  the  old 
days,  you  know,  and  ran  away  to 
Europe  to  learn  English  and  politi- 
cal economy,  and  all  the  other  things* 
that  are  so  cheap  now!  Only  the 
poor  fellow  came  back  too  soon,  and 
they  caught  him.  That  is  his  wife — 
the  pale  woman  in  Japanese  dress.  She 
wasa  geisha,  my  dear— and  he  married 
her!     The  things  men  will  do!" 
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HE  was  the  pur- 
tiest  little  thing 
in  pink  and  white 
you  ever  clapped 
eyes  on,"  began 
Cheyenne  Brisco, 
musingly.  He 
whetted  the  deep- 
worn  blade  of  his  jack-knife  on  his 
high  Mexican  boot-heel,  meditatively, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  before  he  went 
on  again.  '*And  she  had  china-blue 
eyes,  and  a  soft  and  trustin'  manner, 
and  I  rather  guess  she  made  the  Knee- 
Hill  Gap  people  sit  up  and  take  notice 
that  day  she  climbed  down  off  the 
Saskawit  stage  and  looked  around  for 
the  new  school-house.  You  see  she 
was  strikin'  that  foot-hill  country 
half  a  year  before  the  sheep-men  and 
a  whole  year  before  the  railroad,  so 
the  school  we'd  put  up  for  the 
homesteaders*  kids  wasn't  any 
hand-carved  sandstone  edifice  with 
Grecian  water-gods  holdin'  up  the 
cornices.  It  was  just  a  good  plain 
eighteen  by  twenty  pine  buildin*, 
with  a  galvanized  roof,  and  a  door 
in  one  end,  and  four  windows  down 
each  side, — ^just  a  good,  every-day-in- 
the-week,  sun-bleached  pine  box  of 
an  educational  plant,  same  as  you  'd 
see  anjrwhere  in  the  Northwest.  So 
when  this  here  little  pink-and-white 
school-teacher  sizes  up  that*  new 
school-house  all  the  Gap  had  felt  so 
unreasonin*  proud  about,  we  were 
expectin'  some  commendation  for 
givin'  her  the  finest  knoll  of  land  west 
of  Griscoe's  Trail.  But  she  just 
poked  at  the  pine  boards  with  her 


parasol,  and  said,  '  Not  even  painted !' 
And  then  she  touched  the  inside  walls 
with  kind  of  disdainful  finger-tips  and 
said,  'They've  neglected  to  paper 
them!'  And  then  she  cast  those 
china-blue  eyes  of  hers  up  toward  the 
ceiling  and  murmured  so  we  could  all 
hear  her,  'And  the  kalsominin*  has 
been  overlooked !' 

**  And  while  she  was  gazin'  round 
inside  to  see  if  the  sills  were  wide 
enough  for  window-boxes,  which  she 
laid  out  to  have  bloomin'  with  prairie- 
lilies  before  the  blackboard  was  put 
up,  we  held  a  little  emergency  meetin' 
outside,  and  talked  over  ways  and 
means  of  overcomin'  this  house- 
decoratin'    problem.  The    young 

school-teacher  had  said  she  was 
anxious  to  oversee  that  work,  and 
every  man-jack  of  our  Committee 
was  so  scart  some  one  else  would  get 
the  job  of  workin'  alongside  this 
aforementioned  female  that  we  made 
about  as  much  headway  as  a  rattler 
on  a  hair-ropetrail.  We  *d  just  about 
decided  to  settle  all  bad  feelin'  by 
throwin'  the  dice  for  it,  when  Miss 
Frisbie — ^her  name  was  Pauline  Au- 
gusta Frisbie — came  out  and  joined 
us. 

**  'Now,*  said  she,  kind  of  anxious 
and  worried,  *we  must  choose  some 
one  to  assist  me  in  doin'  the  inside 
decoratin',  for  I  wouldn't  have  my 
children's  ideal  of  beauty  and  color 
perverted,  for  the  world.  Is  there 
any  gentleman  here  who  has  had  any 
experience  at  paintin'  and  kalsomi- 
nin'  ?  *  says  she.  She  was  a  good  deal 
astonished,  I  guess,  when  she  foimd 
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that  every  man  in  the  Committee  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  that  particular 
vocation  of  p^ntin*  and  kalsominin'. 
'But  one  is  all  I  want — one  is  all  I 
could  work  with!'  says  she.  'Then 
you  'II  have  to  pick  your  own  man!' 
says  Timber-Line  Ike,  who  'd  been 
elected  chairman;  'you'll  have  to 
pick  your  own  man,  ma'am!'  says  he, 
firm  and  decisive.  'But  how  am  I  to 
'  know  who  would  be  the  most  willin' 
and  artistic?'  says  she.  'We're  all 
willin'!' says  Ike.  'Or  how  can  I  tell,' 
says  she,  *  just  who  has  really  had  the 
most  experience  paintin'  things?' 
'Would  you  want  it  done  in  red, 
ma'am?'  piped  in  Sunset  Stevens. 
'The  elementary  colors,'  says  she, 
'  when  jich  in  tone,  are  always  pleasin' 
to  the  childish  mind.'  'Then  if  red  w 
what  you  want,'  says  Sunset,  as  im- 
betrayin'  and  solemn  as  a  judge, 
'I  'd  advise  you  to  pick  on  Dakota 
Sam,  for  there  's  about  thirty  towns 
between  here  and  the  Rockies  that 
Sam  has  done  up  in  that  particular 
tint,  and  done  up  most  thorough! ' 


'  And  where  couldl  find  him,  please  ? ' 
says  Miss  Frisbie,  sweepin'  Sunset 
with  those  china-blue  eyes  till  he 
seemed  kind  of  hypnotized,  and  just 
crossed  over  the  road  to  the  El 
Dorada,  as  unthinkin'  and  automatic 
as  a  jumpin'-jack,  leadin'  her  right 
over  to  where  Dakota  Sam  was  sittin' 
alone  at  a  table  hummin'  hymn- 
tunes  and  playin'  solitaire.  'He 
seems  a  nice  quiet  man,  does  n't  be ! ' 
says  Miss  Frisbie,  looldn'  in  and 
Ustenin'  to  them  hymn-tunes  Sam 
was  a-hummin'.  We  all  looked  at 
one  another,  when  she  says  that,  and 
I  guess  if  we  'd  been  south  of  the  Line 
Sunset  Stevens  would  have  been 
lynched  on  the  spot,  for  bein'  facetious 
and  unseemly  with  strangers.  For  I 
may  as  well  let  you  in  on  the  fact, 
right  now,  that  Dakota  Sam  was  a 
Bad  Man.  He  'd  enough  notches  in 
his  gun-stock  to  make  it  look  like  a 
wood-saw,  and  he  *d  migrated  up  into 
the  Dominion  after  perforatin'  a 
deputy  sheriff  and  eludin'  a  posse 
that  chased  him  over  three  hundred 
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miles  of  prairie.  But  the  queer  thing 
about  Sam  was  that  he  was  the 
quietest-actin'  man  you  'd  run  into 
anywhere  west  of  the  Dirt  Hills. 
He  looked  kind  of  thin  and  delicate 
and  pensive-eyed,  too,  and  was  trou- 
bled with  a  cough — ^which  same  he 
got  from  carryin*  a  forty-two  calibre 
bullet  all  the  way  from  New  Mexico  in 
his  right  lung. 

**But  this  had  nothin*  much  to  do 
with  what  was  facin'  us  just  at  that 
time.  That  pink-and-white  school- 
teacher said  she  'd  like  some  one  to 
take  her  in  and  introduce  her  to  Sam, 
so  take  her  in  we  had  to,  with  Sam's 
hand  swingin'  back  to  his  hip-pocket 
when  he  first  looked  up  and  saw  that 
posse  chargin'  down  on  him.  Then 
he  caught  sight  of  Miss  Frisbie,  holdin' 
out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he.went  red, 
and  then  he  seemed  to  go  gray,  and 
then  blue,  as  he  looked  from  the  school- 
teacher to  us  and  then  back  at  the 
school-teacher  again.  Then  Timber- 
Line  Ike  explains  to  him  just  how  the 
land  lay,  and  Miss  Frisbie  said  some- 
thing about  how  she  knew  she  was 
goin'  to  take  to  him  from  the  first, 
and  Sam  is  so  all-fired  rattled  and 
gun-shy  that  he  first  takes  off  his  hat, 
and  then  puts  it  on,  and  then  puts 
down  the  Carolina  Perfecto  he  was 
goin*  to  bite  the  end  off  and  light  up, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  askin'  the 
lady  what  her  poison  would  be,  when 
Ike  gets  him  into  a  chair,  and  Miss 
Frisbie  smiles  over  at  him  kind  of 
soothin*  and  says  she  could  tell  he  was 
artistic  by  the  archin'  of  his  eyebrows. 
And  while  Sam  is  perspirin'  and 
wonderin'  what  is  goin'  to  come  next, 
Sunset  purchases  a  Pokeweed  Bou- 
quet— ^for  sellin'  which  same  over  the 
counter  Turk  McGuigan  was  shot  up 
no  less  than  three  times,  those  Bou- 
quets bein*  the  meanest-smellin*  breed 
of  vegetable  polecat  ever  put  into  a 
box  I  And  while  Miss  Frisbie  is 
explainin'  that  she  is  the  new  school- 
teacher, and  how  she  wants  some  one 
to  help  her  paint  and  kalsomine  the 
new  school-house.  Sunset  sUps  his 
Pokeweed  Bouquet  down  on  the 
table  and  takes  up  the  Carolina 
Perfecto,    havin'    changed   the    life- 


bands  on  the  same.  Sam,  bein'  so  up- 
set and  nervous,  picks  up  his  cigar, 
thinkin'  thereby  to  steady  himself 
and  cool  down.  So  -  he  Ughts  up, 
bein'  especial  fond  of  his  smoke. 
When  he  takes  his  first  pull  at  that 
Pokeweed  Bouquet  he  kind  of  starts, 
and  gets  his  eyes  off  the  school- 
teacher long  enough  to  study  the 
band.  Then. he  puffs  it  up  again, 
then  he  studies  the  cigar,  slow  and 
cautious.  Then  his  hand  goes  back 
to  his  hip-pocket,  and  it 's  only  when 
Ike  nods  significant  towards  the  lady 
that  Sam  remembers  himself.  But 
while  he  sits  there  studyin'  that  cigar 
his  eye  travels  from  one  of  us  boys  on 
to  the  other.  Then  he  shakes  his 
head  slow  and  qtiiet,  and  we  don't  say 
anything,  and  he  doesn't  say  any- 
thing. But  we  all  understand.  He 
just  meant  that  he  'd  have  a  Uttle 
conversation  with  the  man  who  was 
a-tryin*  to  poison  him  with  that 
Canadian-made  cigar,  later  on,  when 
ladies  were  n't  around.  But  when  it 
seeps  through  Sam  that  this  here  pink- 
and-white  piece  of  loveliness  has 
picked  on  him  to  help  her  do  the  pa- 
perin'  and  kalsominin'  of  that  school- 
house,  and  he  apprehends  how  the 
rest  of  us  boys  were  standin'  there 
eatin*  our  hearts  out  with  silent  envy 
— why,  Sam  kind  of  rises  to  the  occa- 
sion. He^lows  to  her  that  he  was  a 
kalsominer  for  ten  years  down  in 
Arizona,  and  that  nothin*  would  put 
him  more  in  mind  of  the  good  old 
days  than  gettin'  a  brush  in  his  hand 
again.  And  as  for  paper-hangin' ,  why, 
he  'd  hung  about  all  the  paper  that 
had  got  onto  house-walls  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  his  fingers  *d  been 
itchin*,  for  over  a  year,  just  to  handle 
a  roll  or  two  of  ingrain  once  more. 
And  when  Miss  Frisbie  shakes  hands 
with  him  again,  and  says  that  he  's  a 
dear,  and  a  rough  diamond,  and  a  lot 
of  other  female  small-talk,  and  tells  . 
him  to  be  sure  to  be  at  the  school- 
house  at  nine  o'clock  next  momin*, 
he  *s  transported  so  sky-high  he 
doesn't  even  remember  to  even  up 
with  the  gang  for  palmin'  off  that 
Pokeweed  Bouquet  on  him.  And 
that  night,  after  he  'd  corralled  two 
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barrels  of  quicklime  and  a  home- 
steader's white-washin'  brush,  he  was 
offered  five  hundred  dollars  cash 
down  for  his  katsominin'  claim.  But 
he  turned  them  down,  hard.  'And 
what's  more,'  says  he,  'if  any  son  of 
misery  gets  enlargin'  on  any  reputa- 
tion that  may  have  trailed  into  this 
here  camp  after  me, — I  say  if  any  off- 
spring of  calamity  gets  to  chewin' 
with  a  certain  lady  about  my  artistic 
past  on  the  other  side  of  the  Line — I 
just  ventilates  him  so  full  of  holes  you 
can  take  him  and  nail  him  up  for  a  fly- 
screen  when  I  gets  through  with  him! 
I  've  got  the  rail,  in  this  heat,'  says  he, 
'  and  I  intend  to  hold  it ! '  And  with 
that  he  looks  over  his  Colt,  and  braces 
up  for  the  next  day  on  a  dozen  or  two 
rounds  of  Turk  McGuigan's  soothin'- 
syrup,  and  starts  readin'  up  '  Every 
Man  His  Own  House-Painter '  in 
Timber-Line  Ike's  '  Home  Cook  Book.' 
"I  guess  that  next  momin'  seemed 
about  the  happiest  in  all  Sam's  some 
checkered  career.  Leastaways  the 
first  half  of  that  momin',  for  Miss 
Frisbie  was  there  at  nine  to  help  him 


in  with  the  step-ladder  and  the  flour- 
barrel  he  was  goin'  to  do  his  paperin' 
and  kalsominin'  on.  And  every  man- 
jack  of  us  within  ridin'  distance  of  the 
Gap  was  hangin'  round  outside,  just 
lyin'  low  and  linin'  up  for  a  peek 
through  the  back  window,  every  man 
in  his  turn,  and  no  crowdin'  allowed. 
It  was  a  sure  touchin'  sight,  too,  to 
witness  that  soft-spoken,  sad-smiHn', 
store-rigged  hypocrite  of  a  fire-eatin' 
road-agent  skippin'  up  and  down  that 
step-ladder,  nail  in'  up  a  picture - 
mouldin',  with  Miss  Frisbie  standin' 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  a-holdin'  it, 
and  all  the  time  a-sayin'  for  him  to  be 
careful  not  to  fall,  and  how  fine  and 
tall  he  was  for  reachin',  and  how 
smart  he  was  at  drivin*  nails.  When 
they  'd  got  the  mouldin'  up  they  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  benches  and  dis- 
cussed whether  they  'd  do  the  paperin' 
or  the  kalsominin'  first.  Sam  looked 
at  the  ceilin'  kind  of  apprehensive, 
and  rubbed  his  chin,  and  allowed  that 
down  in  Arizona  it  was  the  finn-fixed 
rule  of  procedure  to  always  do  the 
paperin'  first.     So  Sam  skipped  over 
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to  the  baiber-sbop  and  held  the  bar- 
ber up  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  not  even 
fivin'  him  time  to  finish  cuttin'  the 
adian  Reserve  missionary's  hair. 
Then  after  a  heap  of  hemmin'  and 
hawin'  and  cooin'  and  side-steppin', 
Sam  scissore  the  wall-paper  into 
lengths,'  and  starts  applyin'  the  paste 
with  his  whitewash  brush.  And  when 
Miss  Frisbie,  who  's  holdin'  down  the 
end  of  the  paper  so  it  won't  curl  up, 
says  that  she  can't  see  why  he  does 
that  kind  of  work  in  such  good  clothes, 
and  Sam,  who  'd  borrowed  more  'n  one 
half  of  that  outfit  from  a  radius  of 
five  miles  round  the  Knee-Hill,  tells 
her  they  're  the  poorest  and  meanest 
clothes  he  's  got, — why,  we  just  had 
to  grab  Sunset  Stevens  and  gouge  his 
face  down  in  the  sand,  to  keep  him 
from  snortin'  so  Sam  could  n't  help 
overhear  it  I 

"  Then  Sam  discovers  that  swattin' 
that  paper  on  with  his  paste-brush  is 
a-goin'  to  run  all  the  color  out  of  it, 
and  Miss  Frisbie  says  she  '11  have  to 
hurry  over  and  get  her  flesh-brush, 
and  see  if  that  won't  do.  Before  she 
gets  back,  Sam,  who  'd  been  gettin' 
kind  of  fidgety  and  furtive  durin' 
that  last  half-hour,  bites  off  enough 
chewin'  tobacco  to  choke  a  pinto,  and 
sits  back  on  a  bench  and  rolls  up  his 
eyes  and  works  his  jaws  like  the 
drivin'-rod  of  a  donkey-engine.  When 
Miss  Frisbie  comes  in  with  the  brush 
he 's  all  cleared  for  action  again. 
And  when  she  says  that  she  has 
ordered  over  something  good  to  drink, 
why,  5am's  face  lights  up  that  keen 
and  soulful  that  he  loses  his  balance 
between  the  step-ladder  and  the 
flour-barrel.  He  jumps  for  the  barrel, 
with  the  wet  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
the  head  of  that  barrel  gives  way, 
quite  natural,  and  he  goes  down. 
And  while  he  's  wedged  there  he  just 
asks  Miss  Frisbie  to  step  outside  for 
a  minute  or  two — which  Miss  Frisbie 
does  some  prompt,  thinkin'  he  's  tore 
his  pants  on  a  nail.  When  Sam  sees 
the  coast  is  clear,  he  pulls  himself  out, 
and  stands  there  cussin',  relievin' 
himself  of  a  Hne  of  the  most  finished 
and  comprehensive  swearin'  that  ever 
scorched  buckskin.    Then  he  rubs  his 


sore  shin,  and  feels  some  better. 
When  Miss  Frisbie  comes  back  he 
says  that  fall  has  left  him  so  nervous 
he  's  afraid  he  '11  have  to  have  some- 
thing, just  to  set  him  up  again.  And 
she  says  '  Of  course,'  and  that  she  'II 
get  it  herself.  So  Sam  sits  down  and 
waits,  takin'  another  lady-bite  off  'n 
his  plug.  And  Sam  sees  her  comin' 
back  with  the  jug,  and  wets  his  lips 
accordin'.  Then  when  he  casts  down 
his  eye  and  sees  that  it 's  lemonade — 
why,  he  just  looks  so  kind  of  petrified 
and  locoed  that  Sunset  Stevens,  bein' 
more  demonstrative  than  the  other 
boys,  just  rolls  round  in  the  dust 
holdin'  himself  in,  at  the  sheer  thought 
of  Sam  even  amblin'  up  so  near  to  the 
brink  of  a  soft  drink  I 

"Well,  things  go  on  quiet  and  steady 
again,  with  Sam  handlin'  that  dinkey 
little  flesh-brush  of  the  school-teach- 
er's so  soft  and  sentimental  that  he 
aint'  got  gumption  enough  to  rub  the 
creases  out  of  the  wall-paper.     When 
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it  comes  to  puttin'  up  the  border,  and  keep  your  balance  on  an  eight-inch 

his  lady  friend  advises  him  to  do  that  plank,  and  at  the  same  time  wield  a 

job  on  the  instalment  plan,  he  lays  out  fourteen-inch  whitewash-brush  satur- 

to  her  that  when  he  was  wall-paperin'  ated  with   a  pint  or  two  of  tinted 

down  in  Phcenix  he  always  put  his  quicklime  and  water,  and  then  study 

borders  up  in  the  whole  piece.     So  he  out    how   you    were   goin'   to    keep 

slaps  his  paste  onto  that  seventy  feet  it  from  droppin'  down  and  hittin'  you 

of  border,  and  starts  for  the  ladder  in  the   eye  every  second  stroke?     I 

with  one  end  of  it,  Miss  Frisbie  holdin'  allow  kalsominin   would  be  -an  easy 

up  the  other.     It  was  Timber-Line  enough  job  if   you  were  n't  applyin' 

Ike's  turn  at  the  back  window,  but  that  liquid  overhead,  or  if  you  could 


just  how  Sam  got  so  twisted  and  hog- 
tied  up  in  that  seventy  feet  of  wet 
border  Ike  was  never  able  to  tell.  The 
more  he  tried  to  lift  and  peel  it  from 
around  his  neck  and  legs  the  more  it 


do  it  blind,  and  did  n't  have  to  keep 
lookin'  up  to  watch  your  brush  -work. 
And  I  s'pose  a  man  who  's  brought 
up  to  the  business,  defyin'  the  law 
of  gravitation  that  way  clean  through 


pythoned   round   him,   until   he   got     from  his  boyhood,  kind  of  gets  onto 


fightin'  it,  like  you  'd  fight  a  hornet- 
nest  broke  loose.  When  he  got 
through  clawin'  and  tearin'  he  asked 
Miss  Frisbie  just  to  step  outside  again 
for  a  couple  of  minutes;  and  he  let  out 
with  another  relievin'  volley  of  cussin', 
and  washed  the  paste  ofE  his  hair  and 
face  with  that  jug  of  lemonade. 

"  When  Miss  Frisbie  came  in  again 
she  decided  they  could  do  without  a 
border,  by  just  kalsominin'  all  the  way 
down  to  the  picture-mouldin'.     '  And 
when  the  ceilin'  is  done  we  '11  be  all 
finished,'  she  says,  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
ravishin'  poor  Sam 
of  those  Aurora- BoT 
of  hers.     So  Sam  g 
and  puts  it  from 
step  of  the  ladder 
of  the   barrel,  anc 
on  his  kalsominin'. 
in  slow  and  cautiou 
on  the  church  inti 
frescoed  and  decor 
in  the  Southwest, 
and  teljlin'  her 
that  he  was  never 
happier    tlhan 
when  he  had  a  bru 
in  his  hand. 

"Now,  overhe. 
kalsominin'  is 
mighty  easy  thing 
talk  about,  and 
maybe     facile    labui  — 

enough  when  you  're 
startin'  at  it  with  the 
right  equipment.  But 
did  you  ever  try  to 


tfT 


the   kinks    of    that   deceivin' -lookin' 
occupation. 

"  But  all  Dakota  Sam  had  was  a 
willin'  heart  and  a  worn-out  white- 
wash   brush,     I    acknowledge    that 
Sam  tried  to  do  his  best.     He  stood 
his   ground   while   that    artillery   of 
quicklime    started    comin    down   on 
him.     He  just   spoke   soft   and  low 
when   a    splash    or     two     of     that 
drippin'     liquid    would    catch     him 
in  the  eye.       He  got  about  six  parts 
of  kalsominin'   on   the   school-house 
floor  to  one  part  he 
t  up  onto  the  ceilin'. 
it   it  was  n't  until 
began  to  mat  in  his 
ir,  and  run    down 
i  arm  in  under  his 
irt-sleeve,  and  from 
i  armpit  right  down 
side  to  his  boot,  and 
en  fill  the  boot,  and 
start  to  ooze  up 
over  the  top  of 
the    boot,     soft 
and  creamy, — it 
was  n't  till  then, 
I     say,     that 
Timber-Line  Ike 
lost    control    of 
himself,  through 
some    unseemly 
feelin'  of  mirth, 
r^— ■  r  and  chortled  so 

loud  outside  that 
back  window 
that  Sam  wheel- 
ed    round    and 
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caught  sight  of  him  lookin'  in.     He 
just   swung  for  his  gun,  sharp   and 
quick,  and  took  a  pot  shot  at  Ike. 
But  Sam's   eyes   were   smartin'  and 
his  fingers  were  uncommon  slippery, 
so    that    the    bullet    merely    ripped 
up  an  inch  or  two   of    window-sash, 
and  all  but  frightened  Miss  Frisbie 
into  a  faint in'-spell.     But  Sam  went 
on   kalsominin',   calm    as   ever.      'I 
allow  that   was    f   -'•""■ 
hasty  shot,'  says  he 
school  -  teacher,     ' 
caught  sight  o 
meanest-lookin'  co 
ever  clapped   eye! 
prowlin'    round    o 
that  window!'     Bi 
Frisbie  said  she  wc 
stay  in  the  buildii 
he     took     that     li 
pistol-thing  off  'n  \ 
son,  and  cached  it 
desk  drawer  up 
on  the  platform. 
'  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  live  in 
peace,'  says  she, 
■  carryin'  such  a 
horrid  big  thing!' 
And  Sam  he  put 
down  his  kalso- 
minin' brush  for 
a    minute     and 
he  says  to  her, 

'  Ma'am,  I  could  •■washed  the  paste  o 
n't  live  in  peace  his  hair  with  the 
if  I  did  n't  carry  lemonade  " 

that    gun    of 

mine!'  'But  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  never  to  shoot  at  wild  animals 
again! '  says  Miss  Frisbie  to  him,  firm 
and  reprovin'-like.  '  I  agree  to  that, 
ma'am,'  says  Sam,  'if  you'll  allow 
me  to  clean  out  just  one  bunch  of 
'cm,  lurkin'  round  this  neighborhood!' 
But  Miss  Frisbie  said  she  was  sure  he 
did  n't  really  want  to  kill  things,  he 
had  such  kind  eyes,  and  she  helped 
him  up  on  the  plank  once  more,  and 
soothed  him  down,  and  said  it  was 
too  bad  they  were  gcttin'  on  so  slow, 
and  kept  flashin'  thitse  ravishin'  smiles 
of  hers  up  at  him  till  he  said  that  he  'd 
get  that  ceilin'  kalsomined  or  eat  his 
hat. 


"  About  sundown  he  'd  covered  al- 
most one  quarter  of  the  ceilin',  but 
the  floor  was  an  inch  deep  in  kalsomin' 
and  Sam  himself  looked  like  a  cross 
between  a  plaster-cast  and  a  picture 
of  Santa  Claus.     Sam  was  never  what 
you  "d    call    a    quitter.     And    he  'd 
promised  to  kalsomine  that  school- 
house  ceilin'.     And  as  he  sat  there 
studyin'  that  puddle  of  ooze  under- 
-""*'■    u:~     ^^^   j.j^^^   space   to   be 
ead.   dog-tired   in   the 
sore  in  the  wrist- joints, 
ally  all-round  dejected, 
a  sudden  hght  of  in- 
spiration  crept    over 
him.     '  I  allow,'  says 
he     to     the     school- 
teacher, who  'd  taken 
refuge  up  on  a  bench 
at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  '  I  allow  that  I 
passed    you    out   my 
solemn  word  to  kal- 
sominethis  here  leam- 
in'-joint    of    yours. 
And    as    you    appre- 
hend, we   ain't  doin' 
it     any     too 
^1         speedy.     But  if 
you  '11     be     so 
good,  ma'am,  as 
-  •      give  me  a  clear 
field,  and  let  me 
get    that    kalsomine 
'F  ~'  /"''  •        onto  that  ceilin' after 
my    own    fashion,    I 
guess  maybe  I  could 
get    her   all    tinted    complete  before 
this  buildin'  starts  floatin'  down  to 
the  creek  bottom  in  that    deluge  of 
lime  and  water  your  wadin'  through ! ' 
And  Miss  Frisbie  sighed  kind  of  weary 
and  said  she  did  n't  see  how  it  was 
that   an  old  experienced  kalsominer 
had  to  drip  and   splash  so  much  as 
he   worked,  and  that  he'd   deceived 
her  and  imposed  on  her,  and  spoilt 
the  place  that  she  was  goin'  to  make 
the  abode  of  beauty  for  her  children, 
and  that  she  was  tired  and  hungry  and 
was  g"in'  home  anyway. 

' '  Sam  takes  his  medicine  like  a  man, 
and  lets  her  go.  But  he  cuts  out  and 
corralls  us  pretty  sudden,  once  he  's 
alone,  and  we  can  see  by  the  set  of 
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his  jaw  that  he  means  business  as  he 
pokes  that  big  Colt  of  his  around 
against  our  innards.  *  Two  of  you  go 
and  get  me  a  gallon  of  good  whiskey, 
right  off,'  says  he,  *and  the  other 
six  of  you  get  back  here  with  a  block 
and  tackle  and  four  team  of  bosses 
inside  of  half -an  hour,  or  there 's 
goin*  to  be  a  depopulated  town  in 
this  here  school  -  section  before 
sunup ! ' 

"  When  the  boys  got  back  with 
those  four  team  of  draught-horses 
from  the  surroundin*  homesteaders, 
they  found  Sam  considerably  braced 
up,  the  fire-water  havin*  arrived  ten 
minutes  earUer  than  the  teams. 
*  What  're  you  up  to  now?  *  demands 
Timber-Line  Ike,  as  he  watches  Sam 
ropin*  that  new  school-house  round 
under  the  cornices,  and  linin*  his 
teams  up  to  the  end  of  his  cable. 
'  I  *m  a-goin*  to  kalsomine  that  ceilin*, 
havin*  given  my  word  for  the  same !  * 
says  Sam,  startin'  up  his  horses  and 
rollin*  that  eighteen-by-twenty  pine 
buildin*  over  on  her  side,  and  then 
over  again  on  her  roof.  Then  he  just 
climbed  into  that  buildin' ,  and  slopped 


six  or  eight  gallons  of  whitewash 
down  onto  that  overturned  ceilin*, 
and  stood  off  regardin*  it  mighty 
triumphant.  Then  he  got  his  rope 
round  the  base  of  that  school-house, 
and  hauled  and  pried  and  yanked  and 
twisted  and  poled  until  her  base-sills 
were  on  their  posts  again.  And  then 
he  assimilated  another  drink  or  two. 
And  then  he  took  that  worn-out 
whitewash  brush,  and  stuck  her  up 
on  the  end  of  a  fence  post,  and  shot 
at  her,  slow  and  vindictive,  until 
there  was  nothin'  left  but  about  three 
inches  of  the  handle.  *  And  that '  says 
Sam,  as  he  reloads  his  Colt  and  looks 
round  at  the  rest  of  the  boys,  *  that  is 
what  overtakes  any  son  of  misery 
who  goes  mouthin*  round  this  Gap 
about  my  kalsominin*  abilities! '  And 
knowin*  Sam  as  we  did,  we  were  n't 
low  down  enough  to  take  any  undue 
advantage  of  what  we  might  have 
witnessed  !  Nor  was  any  of  that 
meek-eyed  gang  of  short-horns  indulg- 
in*  in  any  complainin*  because  Sam 
was  a-totin'  round  that  flesh-brush  in 
his  gun  pocket  secret-like,  as  a  kind 
of  souvenir.  ** 


THE  SONNET 


What  is  the  sonnet  ?     'T  is  a  lovely  flower 

Of  fourteen  perfect  petals!     From  the  bloom 
Exhales  so  soft,  so  subtle  a  perfume 

That  it  has  sweetened  many  an  empty  hour; 

Bom  in  a  beautiful  Italian  bower. 

Fair  root  it  found  beneath  the  glow  and  gloom 
Of  changeful  English  skies,  and  welcome  room 

In  other  climes,  each  richer  for  its  dower. 

What  passionate  attar  Shakespeare  from  it  won ! 
How  it  for  Milton  bourgeoned,  and  how  Keats 

Nurtured  it  gladly  in  his  garden-close ! 
Still  in  its  heart  hide  undiscovered  sweets; 
So,  poets,  put  your  fondest  care  thereon 

As  doth  a  gardener  on  his  rarest  rose ! 

Clinton  Scollard 


SKYLAND  IN  THE  ANDES 

By  MARRION  WILCOX 


(HE  mountains  of  tne 
Illimani-Sorata- 
Illampu  range  are 
like  towering  char- 
a  c  t  e  r  s.  I  have 
never  seen  any 
other  natural  ob- 
ject that  deserved 
to  be  compared  with  the  best  of  all 
things,  a  really  great  character;  but 
I  find  these  heights  conceived  by 
some  of  the  Indians  to  be  persons 
whose  eminence  is  the  cn)wning 
beauty  of  the  region  which  we  may 
call  Sky  I  and. 

It  is  as  nothing  for  a  Bolivian 
mountain  to  have  aciiieved  an  altitude 
of  three  or  three  and  one-half  miles. 
Hundreds  of  Andean  peaks  that  arc 
only  three  miles  or  so  in  height  appear 
to  be  hills  of  no  distinction  in  a  single 
highland  prospect. 

What  a  difference  the  one  mile 
more    of    massive    attainment    does 


make !  And  it  does  not  matter  that 
these  towering  characters,  Illampu- 
Sorata  and  lUimani,  are  naked  rocks 
with  ugly  faults  up  to  the  snow-line, 
since  all  above  the  line  of  common 
endeavor  (that  one  more  mile  up)  is 
white  and  unapproachable  eternally. 
The  first  glimpse  I  had  of  this 
snow-clad  range  of  great  mountains 
was  from  the  doclc  of  a  little  steam- 
boat making  the  voyage  on  Lake 
Titicaca  from  Puno,  Peni.  to  Guaqui, 
in  Bolivia.  That  was  long  ago,  but 
the  time  seems  present.  One  sees 
the  sun  rise  over  Sorata,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  one  finds  him- 
self saying,  "I  have  never  before  seen 
mountains,  never  before  breathed 
air."  The  month  is  May,  as  it 
happens,  and  therefore  the  terraced 
hillsides  bordering  Lake  Titicaca  are 
painted  with  vivid  har\'est  tints.  I 
have  seen  such  fine  colors  as  these  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  harvest 
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time,  but  the  words  "  air"  and  "  moun- 
tain" will  have  new  meanings  for  me 
from  this  day  forward. 

After  one  has  had  the  first  good 
look  at  Lake  Titicaca  in  bright 
weather  one  sees  why  the  Indian 
masters  of  Skyland  in  the  oMen  days 
were  somewhat  superior  to  their 
neighbors,  the  tribes  of  the  arid  coast 
or  the  malarial  eastern  slopes.  The 
principle  involved  is  universal  and 
very  simple.  Our  Skyland,  the  region 
extending  from  comparatively  mod- 
em La  Paz  and  incalculably  old  Tia- 
huanaco  to  Cuzco,  was  the  most  desir- 
able portion  of  a  vast  territory — 
in  some  respects  more  desirable  than 
any  other  region  in  western  South 
America,  inasmuch  as  it  appealed  on 
first  view  to  settled  preferences  of 
human  beings  for  those  regions  which 
unite  in  themselves  grandeur,  healih- 
fulness  and  the  elements  indispen- 
sable for  enjoyment  and  for  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of 
progress  in  the  arts — namely,  a  per- 
manent supply  of  fresh  water,  with 
moderate  rainfall,  and  with  the 
precious  and  serviceable  metals  in 
some  of  the  surface  rocks  and  the 
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beds  of  streams.  Therefore  this  re- 
gion must  have  been  the  scene  of  suc- 
cessive conflicts  for  supremacy,  one 
tribe  after  another  trying  to  gain 
possession  of  it.  There  must  have 
been  waves  of  invasion  even  long 
before  Aymari  and  Keshua  were 
heard  of.  In  such  regions  superior 
raceswere  produced — relatively  strong 
and  capable,  but  not  strong  and  ca- 
pable in  the  European  sense;  for  in 
the  economy  of  nature  the  con. 
quering  tribe  receives  barely  enough 
superior  force  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  task.  The  best  of  the 
surrounding  tribes,  in  the  centuries 
before  the  conquest  by  Spain,  having 
sought  to  gain  possession  of  Titicaca, 
out  of  the  struggle  came,  naturally, 
a  measurable  advance:  not  a  true 
civilization,  but  rather  the  flower  of 
barbarism. 

Now,  I  must  confess  I  once  found 
the  great  Skyland  lake  even  more 
fascinating  in  stormy  weather.  That 
was  when  I  was  going  from  Tia- 
huanaco  to  Cuzco^ust  a  little  jour- 
ney on  the  trail  of  Indians  (ancient 
and  enigmatical  as  the  stone  images 
in    Tiahuanaco)     whose     migrations 
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westward  and  northward  seemed  in- 
teresting matters.  It  was  necessary 
to  pass  over  the  lake;  and  before 
reaching  port  we  learned  that  Keshua 
prototypes  of  Prospero  and  Ariel  even 
now  send  very  highly  colored  tem- 
pests in  the  neighborhood  of  en- 
chanted islands  in  Skyland. 

On  the  steamer's  deck  during  the 
storm  the  wind  was  so  violent  that  I 
could  hardly  stand  against  it;  but 
contrived  to  forget  the  queer  motion 
of  the  little  vessel  (perplexingly 
different  from  the  rolling  and  pitching 
of  a  vessel  at  sea-level),  and,  with 
back  against  the  pilot-house,  to  make 
rough  notes  of  colors  so  extraordinary 
overspreading  sky  and  shore ;  of  fan- 
tastic cloud  forms;  of  the  chain  of 
high  mountains,  and  the  hills  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  islands. 

Naturally  I  should  not  be  trying 
now  to  decipher  such  records  as  these 
(poor  things,  but  mine  own)  if  good 
paintings  or  photographs  were  avail- 
able. But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  either  painting  or  photograph 
that  gives  a  good  view  of  more  than  a 
small  scrap  of  Titicaca — ^not  even  a 
single  clear  photograph  of  the  high 
white  range  taken  from  the  lake. 
The  local  photographers  who  have 
tried,  and  whom  I  have  invited  to  try 
once  more  for  me,  say  that  the 
Illampu-Sorata-IUimani  range  will  not 
**  stand  out,"  because,  though  it 
seems  near,  it  is  really  so  far  away 
that  the  instrument  cannot  reproduce 
it,  or  at  best  shows  it  faintly,  dis- 
pelling the  illusion  created  by  this 
storm  light,  making  the  imminent 
snow-peaks  shrink  and  fade. 

But  I  think  a  painter  might  be  able 
to  show  on  a  blue-white  background 
representing  the  sky  just  before  the 
storm,  strange  forms  of  clouds, 
stringy,  luminous  white,  like  bleached 
fibres  of  reeds  many  miles  in  length 
laid  across  the  sky.  For  the  storm 
wind,  before  it  struck  the  lake  in 
dead  earnest,  played  at  tearing  clouds 
into  shreds  in  the  brilUant  sunshine, 
and  bending  them,  not  in  easy  and 
graceful  curves,  but  in  sharp  angles, 
to  break  them :  to  throw  down  all  the 
pretty  drifting  vapors  into  a  heap,  a 


mass  about  the  horizon,  and  there  to 
build  up  cloud-mass  on  threatening 
cloud-mass  from  the  terraced  hill- 
sides to  the  zenith. 

When  the  steamer  was  between 
Guaqui  and  the  strait,  the  clouds 
ahead  of  us  (in  the  north)  underwent 
this  change.  One  moment  they  were 
like  fleecy  cotton;  the  next  moment, 
reed  fibres;  while  the  chain  of  snow- 
peaks,  from  Sorata  to  lUimani,  in  the 
crystal  transparency  of  such  pure 
air,  was  seen  as  plainly  as  though 
each  giant  had  actually  moved  toward 
the  lake  shore  to  overlook,  in  the 
hush  preceding  the  storm,  the  smooth, 
shining  surface;  as  though  all  the 
gigantic  neighbors  had  actually  moved 
nearer  to  each  other — ^justifying  the 
words  of  the  Bolivians  (those  having 
no  learning  except  their  traditions) 
who  personify  the  highest  motmtains, 
calling  one  the  Man  Without  a  Head 
and  sajring  that  another  is  an  en- 
chanter who  makes  fools  of  all 
adventurers  daring  to  climb  up  to  his 
shoulders. 

The  clouds  in  the  southeast,  before 
we  reach  the  strait,  are  like  snow 
mountains.  Some  of  these  white 
vapor  masses,  being  really  much 
nearer  to  us  than  the  Sorata-Illimani 
range,  appear  to  be  up  alongside  the 
glaciers  or  snow-fields,  and  one  white 
cloud  in  the  range  of  vision  between 
the  lake's  surface  and  the  flat  top  of 
Man  Without  a  Head  faintly  suggests 
a  restoration  to  that  Titanic  figure 
of  its  lost  altitude.  But  the  clouds 
actually  alongside  lUampu  (this,  at 
least,  is  clear)  are  in  horizontal  banks 
thousands  of  feet  below  the  crest. 
So  then,  if  we  look  at  the  cloud- 
banks  we  realize  the  great  distance 
between  us  and  the  white  giants. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  cloud-masses, 
which  are  so  near  to  us,  their  apparent, 
not  real,  association  with  glacier  and 
snow-field  makes  the  latter  also  seem 
to  be  near. 

At  noon,  when  we  enter  the  strait, 
the  sun  is  directly  over  the  famous 
island  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
that  luminary.  I  think  the  fact  is 
not  without  historical  significance, 
that  as  one  sails  up  the  lake  a  path  of 


light  on  the  water  indicates,  at  the 
best  hour  of  all  the  twenty-four,  the 
site  that  was  chosen  for  the  sun- 
god's  chief  temple.  Beside  it  and  a 
bit  nearer  to  us  is  the  Island  of  the 
Moon. 

Yellow  grain-fields  and  olive-green 
horizontal  stripes  like  hedges  or 
terraces  cover  the  steep  near-by  hitls 
of  the  western  shore;  hills  in  the 
middle  distance  on  the  same  shore  are 
of  a  velvety  yellow  tint,  with  dark 
shadows ;  while  those  far  away  against 
the  northern  horizon  are  marked 
with  distinct  dark  stripes — parallel 
and  horizontal — and  have  yellow 
(ripe  barley,  I  suppose)  either  in 
tufts  or  in  ribbons  from  water's  edge 
to  the  summit.  The  horizontal  stripes 
that  look  like  green  shadows,  with 
lighter  green  or  yellow  in  mder 
bands  between,  are  terrace  or  division 
walls  of  rough  stones.  The  latter 
bound  -what  the  former,  by  an  in- 
calculable expenditure  of  human 
strength  in  an  effort  which  reminds 
one  of  terraced  banks  along  the  Rhine, 


have  been  made  to  bind:  the  cul- 
tivated soil  being  held  in  place  on 
the  steep  hillsides  by  these  stone 
walls — row  on  row  of  terraces  up  to 
the  conical  summits  of  many  hills. 

Beyond  the  strait  the  lake  broad- 
ens out  abruptly;  becomes  an  inland 
sea,  indeed.  The  shores  on  the 
eastern  side  are  very  far  away,  faint, 
and  purple.  The  Island  of  the  Moon 
on  nearer  view  shows  a  crescent 
form  very  distinctly  this  afternoon. 
(Again  the  time  seems  present.)  The 
regularity  of  its  outline  appears,  as 
we,  hugging  the  west  shore,  draw 
nearer,  not  altogether  perfect  but 
still  remarkable.  And  though  it  may 
seem  less  moonlike  in  a  different  light 
or  to  another  pair  of  eyes,  we  may 
very  well  assume  that  the  Indians, 
who  were  so  devoted  to  the  sun  and 
his  consort  the  moon,  readily  enough 
espied  perfection  of  form  (as  we 
all  are  prone  to  idealize  persons  and 
objects  we  hold  most  dear),  fancying 
that  during  their  migrations  they 
had  come  upon  a  true  image  of  one 
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of  their  divinities.  For  they  held 
that  the  luminaries  ruling  by  day 
and  by  night  came  down  to  earth 
here,  and  from  these  islands  led  the 
ancestors  of  the  race  on  to  Cuzco, 
where  the  Inca  tribe  was  established 
in  greater  comfort,  and,  instructed 
by  superior  beings  who  personified  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  learned  some- 
thing new  about  agriculture  and 
government. 

The  storm  is  all  around  us  before 
we  are  abreast  of  the  Island  of  the 
Moon.  Clouds  in  great  fleecy  masses 
roll  along  above  the  hills  of  the  east- 
em  shore,  and  are  dashed  up  into  col- 
umns against  Illampu,  which  gleams, 
whiter  than  ever,  above  and  beside 
them.  The  lake  is  dark.  All  the 
shores  are  dark.  Look  back  toward 
the  strait  we  came  through  in  brilliant 
sunshine  an  hour  ago,  and  you  will 
see  angry  white-caps  there.  The  sky 
just  above  the  water-line,  between 
the  islands  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  below  the  storm-clouds,  is  yellow. 
Part  of  the  eastern  shore  is  pink. 


On  the  western  shore  the  red  tints 
(always  more  or  less  in  evidence  and 
sometimes  astonishingly  vivid :  some- 
what like  red  sandstone,  somewhat 
Uke  the  stain  of  iron-ore)  now  flame 
out  between  the  yellow  and  olive- 
green  terraced,  uptilted  fields;  and 
now  the  wind  is  blowing  fiercely 
across  the  deck. 

We  steam  by  the  islands  of  the 
moon  and  the  sun  in  a  tempest  of 
wind  and  through  a  riot  of  colors — 
violet,  orange  and  purple.  Light- 
ning plays  in  dispersed  gleams  through 
a  yellow  sky  above  the  deep  purple 
eastern  shore,  and  a  cliff  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Island  of  the  Moon 
is  colored  like  the  pulp  of  a  blood 
orange.  The  near,  steep  western 
hills  are  streaked  with  vivid  green, 
yellow,  very  dark  green,  and  straw- 
c()lor.  Below  that  shore  the  water 
is  blue-green  and  its  spray  grayish 
violet.  The  wind  tears  off  the  crests 
of  the  waves,  so  suddenly  raised; 
catches  up  this  spray  and  carries  it 
inshore.  Many  httle  gray-violet  clouds 
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are  thus  formed  and  dashed  to  pieces 
under  your  eyes. 

And  now  we  are  going  between  ths 
Island  of  the  Sun  and  the  mainland, 
steering  straight  into  a  sulphur-colored 
skyline.  Hills  on  the  distant  shores 
are  violet;  the  lake's  surface  now 
almost  black;  the  waves  black  up  to 
their  crests,  which  are  the  whitest 
and  lightest  whitecaps  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  raining,  and  waves  dash  high 
on  the  promontory. 

Off  the  starboard  bow,  the  hills 
forming  the  Island  of  the  Sun.  as  they 
are  seen  a  moment  later,  appear  to 
be  shut  out  and  pushed  away  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  storm  and 
gathering  darkness;  and  in  the  absence 
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of  our  familiar  books,  in  the  presence 
of  this  strange  and  austere  reality, 
the  island's  true  history  may  seem  to 
us,  at  this  moment,  almost  as  inscrut- 
able as  those  dark  hollows  between  its 
hills. 

And  yet,  even  as  Senator  Hoar 
says,  in  his  autobiography,  "I  account 
it  my  supreme  good  fortune  that  my 
public  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
servici  of  Massachusetts,"  so,  we  may 
be  sure,  some  venerable  persons 
(four  centuries  ago — a  mere  nothing 
in  time)  accounted  it  their  supreme 
good  fortune  that  their  public  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  this 
isolated  bit  of  Skyland. 

A  moment  later  still,  the  rag^d 
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clouds  ahead  of  us  were  brown-black 
and  the  water  of  the  lake  between 
promontory  and  island  green-black. 

Night  and  storm  had  exclusive 
rights  to  all  the  scene  for  a  few  hours ; 
but  before  sunrise  the  stars  shone 
brighter  than  usual  and  twinkled 
more — ^like  opening  and  shutting  the 
hand. 

From  the  lake  to  the  town  of  Sicu- 
ani  and  thence  to  Cuzco,  our  journey 
is  along  the  old  Inca  trail,  or  let  us 
say  the  highway  between  the  Incaic 
capital  and  the  sacred  islands,  which 
must  have  been  used  for  centuries 
before  the  Spanish  conquest.  We  see 
that  the  ease  of  communication 
between  Titicaca  and  the  chain  of 
high  valleys  in  Peru  should  have 
impressed  the  stamp  of  unity  upon 
the  history  of  the  entire  region ;  should 
have  drawn  together  its  tribes  politi- 
cally; that  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
portions  of  the  district  in  question 
belong  together  geographically.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  realize  this  after 
we  have  climbed  to  the  source  of  a 
stream  that  flows  into  the  lake  on  the 
north  side,  and  have  gone  over  an 
easy  pass  where  one  finds  hot  springs 
and  sees  on  either  hand  snow-peaks 
towering  above  him.  For  here  our 
road  running  on  toward  Sicuani  slopes 
g^dually  downward  in  a  narrow 
valley.  And  through  that  valley  flows 
the  Vilcanota. 

When  I  for  the  first  time  went  over 
the  pass  between  the  Titicaca  basin 
and  the  chain  of  bolsones  near  the 
centre  of  which  is  Cuzco  Valley,  I 
was  fascinated  by  the  river  whose 
source  we  came  upon  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass.  Up  there  the  name  it 
bears  is  Vilcanota,  but  in  its  later 
course  men  call  it  Vilcamayo;  then 
successively  it  becomes  the  Urubam- 
ba,  the  Yucay,  the  Ucayali,  and  the 
Amazon. 

Frankly,  I  have  made  public  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  Maranon  as  the 
oldest — or  ** parent" — stream  of  the 
Amazon.  The  Ucayali,  I  think,  may 
not  be  the  stream  that  first  carved  a 
channel  across  the  continent  near  the 
equator;  yet  beyond  all  doubt  it  is 
the  chief  affluent  of  the  upper  reaches 


of  the  greatest  of  rivers.  In  that 
sense  the  source  of  the  Vilcanota 
River  is  also  the  source  of  the 
Amazon. 

No  spot  more  fancy-stirring  than 
this  in  all  Skyland!  The  Vilcanota 
flows  out  of  a  tarn  that  also  sends  a 
stream  toward  the  south,  into  Lake 
Titicaca,  whose  waters,  having  no 
outlet  to  the  ocean,  form  another 
river  that  begets  another  lake — 
without  further  issue.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Vilcanota  gives  vigorous 
promise  of  its  long  career,  becoming 
quite  suddenly  a  strong  and  turbu- 
lent river,  fed  by  a  multitude  of  brooks 
that  race  down  into  it  from  snow- 
fields  above  the  pass.  And  since 
the  snow  and  ice  on  the  peaks  of 
the  Andes  have  their  source  in  moist 
trade  winds  blowing  from  the  Atlan- 
tic across  South  America,  I,  for  one, 
must  think  of  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
near  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where 
I  have  watched  winds  and  currents 
frcm  the  northeast,  above  the  equator, 
and  winds  and  currents  frcm  the 
southeast,  below  the  line,  not  at  play, 
but  working  steadily  to  form  both 
'*the  trades"  and  that  river  of  the 
ocean  which  we  call  the  Gulf  Stream ; 
and  where,  with  or  without  entire 
justification,  I  have  been  immensely 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  I  had 
reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  source  of  sources  of 
the  Amazon  at  the  same  moment. 

Another  favorite  spot  in  Skyland  is 
the  Sacsahuaman  fortress,  overlook- 
ing the  town  of  Cuzco,  to  which  our 
trail  has  led  through  scenes  which  may 
be  described  at  some  future  time. 
At  present  I  offer  only  a  single  sug- 
gestion, that  came  into  my  mind  one 
day  when,  with  an  Indian  guide,  I 
was  exploring  the  country  rcund 
about  this  gigantic  ruin ;  and  in  order 
to  convey  the  impression  in  its 
original  simplicity,  I  copy  the  rcugh 
note  written  then: 

All  my  good  friends  in  Cuzco  who 
.have  spoken  to  me  about  this  Incaic 
fortress  on  the  heights  above  the 
town  take  for  granted  that  the  huge 
stones  in  the  walls  were  brought,  over 
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a  very  rough  country,  from  a  great 
distance.  Some  of  my  friends  con- 
clude that  the  Indians,  when  they 
transported  such  heavy  stones  and 
placed  them  in  position,  wrought  a 
miracle,  because,  with  all  our  modem 
appliances,  we  could  not  do  so  much. 
Others  assert  that  the  Indians  whom 
the  Pizarros  found  and  overcame 
here  must  not  be  regarded  as  the 
builders,  or  even  descendants  of  the 
builders  of  this  fortress;  but  that  the 
Inca  merely  came  into  possession  of 
works  of  unknown  origin  and  highest 
antiquity.  I  do  not  think  these 
views  are  wholly  wrong.  Highly 
probable  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
largest  pieces  of  nick  in  these  walls 
did  travel  far,  and  in  most  ancient 
times — -borne  along  by  superhuman 
force  and  scattered  over  this  hillside. 
Ah,  but  the  hands  that  moved 
these  big  stones  from  some  distant 
place  were  very  cold !  I  suggest  that 
the  architects  of  these  walls  found 
glacial  boulders  nearer  the  crest  of 
this  hill,  and  moved  them  down  the 
slopes  to  their  present  position,  em- 
ploying levers  and  constructing  tem- 
porary paths  to  overcome  obstacles 
in  the  way;  and,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  place  one  heavy  stone 
upon  another,  they  used  inclined 
planes,  formed  of  small  stones  and 
earth,  that  were  easily  removed 
after  ser\'ing  their  purpose. 


I  found  the  natives  predisposed  to 
welcome  a  suggestion  to  the  effect 
that,  not  by  the  unaided  power  and 
skill  of  human  hands,  but  with  the 
co-operation  of  mysterious  powers  of 
nature,  these  walls  were  constructed. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  common  method 
of  escaping  from  perplejdty  when- 
ever excellent  things  are  brought 
forward  for  consideration:  so  pro- 
found is  their  conviction  of  the  weak- 
ness of  men. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  Peru  ai^ed 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  must 
have  possessed  artillery;  otherwise 
walls  of  such  enormous  strength 
would  not  have  been  constructed! — 
and  challenged  me  to  show  that  there 
was  any  artistic  merit  in  things 
so  labored,  yet  entirely  devoid  of 
beauty  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

So  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended,  the  art  of  the  Indians  of 
Latin  America  had,  for  its  ideal,  not 
beauty  but  patience:  the  demonstra- 
tion of  most  patient  work.  "What 
patience!"  is  an  Indian's  tribute  of 
admiration.  "What  labor  was  re- 
quired to  finish  that!"  a  native  ex- 
claims when  he  genuinely  admires  a 
statue;  the  polished  surfaces  and 
accurate  joining  of  stones  in  an  old 
wall;  the  pattern,  tlic  coloring  of  old 
pieces  of  pottery  or  woven  fabrics. 
Such  was,  then,  I  think,  the  artis- 
tic motive  in  old  Cuzco — not  the  de- 
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sire  to  produce  beautiful  objects  (not 
even  the  desire  to  make  serviceable 
things,  always),  but  rather  thoss 
which  should  be  admired  because 
much  patient  labor  had  been  expended 
upon  them.  The  ascription  of  our 
own  motives  to  native  American 
races  is  the  beginning  of  unwisdom; 
and  we  shall  never  understand  Latin 
America  if  we  are  afraid  of  the 
largest  thoughts — such  as  this  in 
regard  to  the  patient  striving  after  a 
Strange  ideal  on  the  part  of  so  many 
people,  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

At  this  end  of  the  old  Indian  trail 
one  is  in  sympathy  with  the  past, 
and  in  danger  of  becoming  senti- 
mental, perhaps.  Skyland  may  seem 
to  be  the  only  part  of  the  real  world 
that  can  "Hft  the  thoughts  above 
mere  worldliness " ;  and  one  may 
actually  write  in  his  note-book: 
Below  this  fortress,  Cuzco  Valley  is 
flooded  with  benignant  sunlight  which 
(at  this  altitude  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  season)  has  the  witchery 
of  moonlight,  transfiguring  and  glor- 
ifying the  landscape. 

But  now,  by  way  of  contrast,  let  us 
try  to  realize  in  a  few  words  an 
intensely  modem  phase  in  that  part  of 
the  same  region  which  belongs  to  the 
present  and  the  future,  rather  than 
the  past.  In  La  Paz,  for  example, 
American  miners  bring  us  specimens 
of  ore,  saying,  "It  is  whispered  that 


you  might  be  interested  in  a  mining 

proposition. "  There  are  civil  engin- 
eers, also,  who  are  busy  with  plans 
for  new  roads  into  the  interior. 

In  May  I  find  at  La  Paz  weather  like 
that  of  September  in  New  England, 
while  the  sun  is  shining,  but  like  New 
England's  November  at  night  and  in 
the  early  morning. 

Now,  this  twelfth  of  May  in  La  Paz 
is  one  of  the  few  cloudy  days  I  have 
seen  in  months.  In  fact,  there  were 
no  cloudy  days  whatever  during  my 
stay  in  Chile.  It  is  just  beginning  to 
rain  (at  noon)  while  I  sit  out  here 
under  shelter  of  an  arbor  in  the  garden 
of  the  Plaza  de  Armas — an  autumnal 
rain,  rattling  on  the  dry  yellow  and 
brown  leaves  and  the  hardy  late 
flowers.  The  plants  near  me  are 
honeysuckle,  red  and  white  roses, 
retdma  (so  the  gardener  names  a 
plant  with  light  yellow  flowers;  but 
I  think  it  is  just  the  ordinary  Scotch 
broom),  eucalyptus,  and  several  ever- 
green varieties. 

Now  the  rain  turns  into  hail;  the 
air  is  chilly;  the  sound  of  thun- 
der is  so  faint,  one's  thought  sinks  to 
the  level  of  distant,  ordinary  lowland 
clouds,  a  mile  or  so  below  the  massive 
buildings  of  this  city.  And  now  the 
sky  begins  to  grow  lighter  again, 
and  barely  drips;  the  air  is  very 
quiet  and  expectant;  the  edges  of 
this  arbor  and  the  raspberry  plants 
between    the   arbor   and  the    street 
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are  just  prettily  moistened.  Llamas, 
loolung  very  shy,  as  though  they 
were  ready  to  bolt,  pass  in  the  street — 
quite  a  drove  of  them — beyond  this 
homelike  raspberry  patch.  And  isn't 
this  our  common  myrtle  growing  near 
the  hedge?  Driving  the  llamas  for- 
ward and  easily  keeping  them  to- 
gether, are  Indians  in  scarlet  shawls  or 
ponchos.  Familiar  things  are  blend- 
ed agreeably  with  the  outlandish,  as 
though  in  a  series  of  moving  pictures. 
The  trees  of  our  garden  cast  faint 
shadows  once  more.  Ckolilas  (half- 
breed  girls,  pyramidal  in  outline  hke 
Maria  Anna  of  Austria  in  the  por- 
trait by  Velasquez)  in  their  narrow- 
brimmed,  round,  schoolboyish  hats,  in 
their  bulging,  bright-hued  skirts,  with 
bare  feet  and  bare,  brown,  athletic 
ankles,  go  by  after  the  rain,  smiling 


with  purple  lips.  A  few- 
minutes  later  the  pave- 
ments are  quite  dry  again. 
Indian  water-carriers  (who 
wear  wide-brimmed  hats 
over  close-fitting  woollen 
skull-caps  with  cheek- 
pieces  that  cover  the  ears 
and  half  of  the  face)  bring 
their  jars  to  the  marble 
fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  Plaza.  Characteristic 
parts  of  their  costume,  be- 
side the  double  head-cover- 
ing, are  the  loose  trousers 
split  up  over  the  calf  of 
the  leg  for  convenience 
in  wading  streams;  and, 
as  for  the  rest  of  their 
clothing,  they  look  as 
though  they  had  jumped 
out  of  bed,  carrying  away 
on  their  shoulders  the  tat- 
tered coverlet  and  blanket. 
That  Westerner  lounging 
on  a  park  bench  is  one  of 
a  party  about  to  take  up 
a  claim  somewhere  in  the 
Chaco,  and  to  hold  it — six 
American  miners  with 
about  eighteen  rifles.  Be- 
yond him,  nearer  the 
palace,  are  a  few  of  the 
swarthy,  rather  smartly 
dressed  Bolivian  soldiers, 
who  are  trained  by  French  officers — 
whereas  Germans  are  training  the 
Chilean  army. 

I  think  that  many  Americans  will 
come  here,  and  that  their  adapta- 
bility will  aid  them  in  their  South 
American  undertakings.  I  find  that 
in  physique,  mind  and  manners, 
their  equipment  is  somewhat  better 
than  that  of  most  Europeans,  when 
Americans  and  Europeans  are  both 
tested  in  these  peculiar  conditions. 
Our  people  will  get  along  better  with 
the  natives  and  stand  the  climate 
better. 

I  anticipate  objections  to  this  view 
of  American  adaptability.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  English,  it  will  be 
said,  have  given  proof  of  talent  in 
their  dealings  with  South  Americans. 
Very  well.     That  is  admitted.     I 
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am  not  speaking  of  past  performance, 
but  of  natural  capacity.  In  our 
country  we  leam  how  to  deal  with 
all  sorts  of  people  and  nearly  every 
climatic  excess.  Down  here  I  note 
the  resultant  power — ^the  quick 
mastery  of  new  physical  and  social 
problems. 

And  such  considerations  make  one 
notice  more  alertly  certain  tendencies 
in  that  vigorous  element  of  the  popu- 
lation composed  of  mining  andrailroad 
men :  tendencies  which  might  suggest 
to  Mr.  Wistcr  and  Mr.  Remington  that 
the  dear  departed  Wild  West  is  com- 
ing to  life  again  in  Bolivia. 

Our  own  Wild  West  taking  a  fresh 
start  below  the  equator?  If  that  be 
true,  we  shall  soon  begin  to  hear 
about  mines  of  tin,  of  copper,  of  silver, 
of  gold,  and  of  literary  opportunity. 
Actually,  in  this  country,  so  rich  in 
natural  resources,  but  still  inhabited, 
except  at  a  few  points,  by  Indians 
only,  one  now  sees  reproduced  the 
conditions  which  in  our  own  West 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  practices 
lingering  like  things  out  of  date  in 
the  United  States.  The  Indian  and 
Spanish-American  inhabitants  in  the 
regions  offered   by   Bolivians  to   all 


men  are  not  less  interesting.  In  our 
West  there  were  a  few  monuments  of 
the  old  Spanish  occupation,  even  as 
in  vast  regions  that  Bolivia  claims 
(but  cannot  develop  or  securely  hold) 
there  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few, 
missions  or  weak  outposts.  Within 
forty-three  or  four  years,  Bolivia  has 
been  forced  to  surrender  more  than 
one  half  of  her  national  territory,  the 
total  area  shrinking,  according  to  her 
own  official  statistics,  from  3,000,000 
square  kilometres  to  1,450,000  square 
kilometres.  For  the  defence  of  what 
remains  she  cannot  possibly  maintain 
a  lai^e  army,  since  the  national 
revenues  amount  only  to  a  few 
million  dollars  a  year. 

The  outlook,  stated  most  plainly, 
is  as  follows :  Development  of  Bolivian 
mines,  and  improvement  of  railway 
connections  with  the  Pacific,  go  hand 
in  hand.  Bolivia,  in  need  of  men  and 
roads,  fortunately  is  sure  to  get  both 
— both  rough  at  first  ;andadventurous 
frontiersmen,  attracted  in  increasing 
numbers,  will  control  the  situation, 
but  not  themselves. 

I  think  that  in  the  Bolivian  part  of 
Skyland  there  are  very  good  subjects 
for  romantic  literature. 
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I 

HE    curtain    rolled 

dowii,    the    horns 
gave    forth    a    fi- 
nal blare,  and  the 
whole   house   rus- 
tled with  returning 
self-consciousness. 
Mrs.  Raikes  and 
Miss  Lewis  had  always  had  orchestra 
seats  for  Monday  nights.     Their  well- 
brushed    heads,   their   high    jewelled 
collars,  their  little  bare  backs  were 
as  familiar  to  experienced  opera-goers 
as   the    figure    of    the   long- suffering 
doorman.     They  had  the  reputation 
of  being  musical.     What  indeed  could 
prove  it  better  than  their  preference 
for  orchestra  seats,  when  they  might 
so  easily  have  gone  whenever  they 
■wanted  in  the  boxes  of  their  friends? 

As  the  Ughts  went  up.  they  both 
turned  to  the  glittering  tiers  above 
them.  The  opera  was  a  favorite  and 
the  house  was  full,  though  here  and 
there  an  empty  box  caught  one's  eye 
like  a  missing  tooth.  Miss  Lewis  was 
sweeping  the  semicircle  like  an  as- 
tronomer in  full  cry  after  a  comet. 
She  had  begun  conscientiously  at  the 
stage  box,  and  with  but  few  com- 
ments she  had  reached  the  third  or 
fourth,  when  her  hand  was  arrested. 
There  were  three  people  in  it — an 
old  man  in  a  velvet  skull-cap,  tall, 
thin,  wrinkled  and  strangely  sombre 
against  the  rcd-and-gnld  background; 
a  younger  man  dimly  seen  in  the 
shadow;  and  a  slim  young  woman  in 
gray. 

The  curve  of  the  house  afforded 
examples  of  every  sort  and  kind  of 
brilliamly  dressed  lady.     There  were 


dowagers  and  young  girls,  there  were 
women  who  forgot  the  public  and 
lounged  with  an  arm  over  the  back 
of  their  little  gilt  chairs,  and  there 
were  others  who  sat  almost  too  erect, 
presenting  their  jewels  and  their 
composed  countenances  to  the  gaze  of 
whoever  cared  to  admire. 

The  lady  in  gray  did  neither.  She 
sat  leaning  a  little  forward,  and  look- 
ing down  absently  into  the  orchestra, 
so  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  how  atten- 
tively she  was  listening  to  the  man 
behind  her.  She  had  an  extremely 
long  w^aist,  and  had  the  effect  of 
being  balanced  like  a  flower  on  its 
stalk. 

Miss  Lewis,  with  her  glass  still  on 
the  box,  exclaimed: 

"What,  again!  Wasn't  he  with 
the  l.ees  last  week? " 

"You  mean  James  Emmons,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Raikes.  "He  is  not  with 
Nellie.  He  belongs  somewhere  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  He  came 
into  the  box  just  before  the  entr- 
'acte. Rather  she  than  me.  He  has 
a  singularly  heavy  hand  in  social 
interchange" 

"He  could  give  Nellie  things  she 
would  value.  I  am  sure  she  feels 
she  would  shine  in  high  politics." 
Miss  Lewis  raised  her  glass  again, 
"You  know  she  is  not  really  pretty," 

"I  think  she  is.  only  she  looks  as 
cold  as  a  little  stone," 

"If  you  say  that,  every  one  an- 
swers, '  But  see  how  good  she  is  to  her 
uncle.'" 

"My  dear,  if  you  were  a  penniless 
orphan,  would  n't  you  be  good  to  a 
rich  uncle?" 

Miss  Lewis  hesitated.  "I  'm  not 
so   sure,    if   he   were   like   ilr,    Lee. 
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Besides,  some  people  say  he  has  n*t 
anything  left,  you  know." 

Look  how  they  live,  though." 
My  innocent.     Does  that   prove 
that    they    pay    their    bills?     Nellie 
strikes  me  as  being  very  short  of  cash 
now  and  then." 
Who  is  not?" 

And  the  reprobate  son  will  have 
to  come  in  for  something,  won't 
he?" 

**0h,  I  fancy  not.  I  don't  think 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
He  has  disappeared,  to  South  Amer- 
ica or  somewhere." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Lewis,  "I  should 
advise  Nellie  not  to  take  chances  but 
to  accept — "  And  then  she  stopped. 
'*Look  at  that,"  she  added.  ** Don't 
you  think  that  is  a  mistake? " 

For  the  girl  in  gray  had  risen  slowly, 
and  disappeared  into  the  back  of  the 
box,  followed  by  Emmons. 

He  was  a  short  man,  no  longer  very 
young.  Nature  had  intended  him  to 
be  fat,  but  he  had  not  let  her  have 
her  way. 

The  two  sat  down  in  the  little  red- 
lined  room  behind  the  box,  with  its 
one  electric  light  and  its  mirror. 
Nellie  had  established  herself  on  the 
tiny  sofa. 

**Well,  James,"  she  said. 

**1  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
been  appointed  to  this  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  our 
Russian  immigration.  I  start  in 
September." 

**I  congratulate  you,  James.  You 
will  be  an  ambassador  within  a  few 
years,  I  feel  sure." 

Her  praise  did  not  seem  to  elate 
him.  He  went  on  in  exactly  the 
same  tone: 

*'I  shall  be  gone  three  months  or 


more. 


I  shall  miss  you."  Her  manner 
was  too  polite  to  be  warm,  and  he 
answered,  without  temper, 

**  You  don't  care  whether  I  go  or 
not." 

She  looked  at  him.  **Yes,  I  do, 
James,"  she  said  mildly.  **  You  know 
I  depend  on  you,  but  it  would  be  very 
selfish  if  I  thought  of  myself  instead 
of " 


He  brushed  it  aside,  as  one  anxious 
only  for  facts. 

**You  are  not  really  fond  of  me," 
he  said. 

**Well,  I  am  not  romantically  in 
love  with  you,  James.  I  never  was 
with  any  one  and  I  don't  suppose  I 
ever  shall  be,  but  I  like  you  well 
enough  to  marry  you,  and  that  is 
something,  you  know." 

**  You  don't  like  me  well  enough  to 
marry  me  in  August  and  come  to 
Russia  with  me."  If  he  had  been 
watching  her  face  at  this  suggestion, 
he  would  not  have  needed  an  answer, 
but  fortunately  he  was  looking  an- 
other way. 

**You  know  I  cannot  leave  my 
uncle,  old  and  ill " 

**Will  you  be  any  better  able  to 
leave  him  in  three  months?" 

She  hesitated,  but  as  if  it  were  her 
own  motives  that  she  was  searching. 
**When  you  come  back  there  will  be 
no  need  for  leaving  him." 

**0h,"  said  Emmons.  He  glanced 
through  the  curtains  at  the  old  man's 
thin  back,  as  if  the  idea  of  a  common 
household  were  not  quite  agreeable 
to  him. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then 
he  went  on, 

**It  sometimes  strikes  me  that  if 
it  were  n't  your  uncle  it  would  be 
something  else." 

** James,"  said  Nellie  seriously,  **I 
give  you  my  word  that  if  there 
were  anybody  who  could  take  my 
place  at  home,  I  would  marry  you  in 
August.'* 

Emmons  nodded.  **Well,  I  can't 
ask  more  than  that,"  he  answered, 
and  added,  with  a  smile,  ** though 
it  is  a  perfectly  safe  offer,  for  I  sup- 
pose no  one  can  take  your  place." 

**No  one,"  said  Nellie,  with  the 
conviction  of  a  person  who  does  not 
intend  to  look. 

The  box  door  opened,  and  a  man 
half  entered,  and  paused  as  he  saw 
how  prearranged  was  the  tete-d-tcte 
on  which  he  was  intruding.  But 
Nellie  welcomed  him  in. 

** Don't  be  frightened  away,  Mr. 
Merriam,"  she  said  smiling.  **  Mr. 
Emmons  and  I  are  n't  talking  secrets, 
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but  the  lights  in  front  hurt  my  eyes. 
Don't  you  think  at  my  age  I  can  do 
as  I  like?" 

Mr.  Merriam  was  eminently  of  that 
opinion,  —  especially  as  a  moment 
later  Emmons  rose  to  go. 

*  *  Good-night. ' '  Nellie  held  out  her 
hand.  **  Don't  forget  that  you  are 
dining  with  us  on  the  2 2d." 

**I  sha'n't  forget,"  Emmons  an- 
swered.    **I  *ve  written  it  down." 

**I  shouldn't  have  to  write  it 
down,"  said  Merriam. 

**  Ah,  you  are  not  such  a  busy  man 
as  he  is,"  she  returned,  but  she  could 
not  help  smiling.  It  was  so  like 
James  to  tell  her  he  had  written  it 
down. 


II 


There  is  nothing  so  radiant,  so  blue 
and  green  (unless  it  be  a  peacock), 
nothing  so  freshly  washed  and  shin- 
ing, as  an  early  morning  in  the 
tropics, 

A  new  President  having  decided  to 
add  cavalry  to  the  army,  the  recruits 
were  being  drilled  on  a  flat  furrowed 
savannah  outside  the  city  limits. 
Behind  them  a  line  of  hills,  rugged  in 
outline  but  softened  by  heavy  vege- 
tation, were  hidden  by  the  mist  that 
was  rolling  away  over  the  Atlantic; 
and  all  about  them,  at  the  edge  of  the 
meadow,  were  tall  flat-topped  trees, 
under  which  were  dotted  little  pink 
and  blue  houses,  like  toys. 

The  soldiers  wore  blue  cotton  uni- 
forms, and  many  of  them  were  bare- 
footed. Their  horses  were  diminu- 
tive, but  sure-footed  and  nimble,  not 
ill  built  forward  of  the  saddle,  but 
pitifully  weak  behind. 

The  instructor  was  very  differently 
mounted.  He  rode  a  round  strong 
bay  mare,  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
pony-like  creatures  about  her,  looked 
a  hand  higher  than  her  actual  height. 
Her  rider  sat  still  watching  his  pupils. 
Little  of  his  face  was  visible  under 
the  brim  of  his  broad  Panama  hat 
except  a  brown  chin  and  a  pair  of 
long  blond  moustaches.  Now  and 
then  he  shouted  to  the  men  in  excel- 
lent Spanish ;  and  once  or  twice  swore 


with  the  tolerant  unmistakable  drawl 
of  the  Yankee.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, one  would  have  said  after 
watching  him  for  some  minutes  that 
his  temper  seemed  fairly  unruffled 
in  a  climate  which  tries  men's  tem- 
pers, and  in  an  occupation  which 
induces  irritation. 

Once,  with  some  instinctive  motion 
of  his  body  he  put  his  horse  at  a 
hand  gallop,  and  riding  over  to  one  of 
the  soldiers  offered  some  individual 
suggestions.  The  man  plainly  did 
not  understand,  and  a  minute  later 
the  instructor  had  changed  mounts 
with  the  man,  and  presently  the  pony 
was  wheeling  hither  and  thither  in 
response  to  his  bit,  as  a  boat  answers 
its  rudder. 
.  Exactly  at  ten  o'clock  the  door  of  a 
square  building  in  the  town  opened; 
a  little  trumpeter  came  out,  and  the 
clear  notes  of  a  bugle — so  appropriate 
to  the  fierce  brilliance  of  the  morning 
— ^were  flung  out  like  a  banner  upon 
the  air.  It  was  the  signal  that  the 
lesson  was  over.  The  men  formed 
into  fours,  and  jogged  away  under 
the  command  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  leaving  the  American  alone. 

He  sat  a  moment  watching  the 
retreating  backs,  as  he  took  a  grass 
cigarette  case  from  his  breeches 
pocket,  and  lit  a  little  yellow  native 
cigarette.  Then  he  turned  his  horse 
with  one  hand  and  cantered  away 
across  the  savannah.  As  he  did  so 
the  motion  and  the  clear  brightness 
of  the  morning  moved  him  to  song. 
Pushing  back  his  hat  from  his  fore- 
head he  lifted  his  head: 

*'  Oh,  I  'm  not  in  a  hurry  to  fuss  or  to  worry, 
For  fear  I  should  grow  too  stout, 

And  I  don't  care  a  bit  if  my  boots  don't  fit, 
For  I  walk  just  as  well  without." 

He  stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the 
toy  houses,  and  shouted  **0h,  Seflor 
Doctor." 

The  door,  which  stood  open,  was 
at  once  filled  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
in  crash  clothes.  He  was  middle- 
aged  and  wore  spectacles,  so  powerful 
that  the  eyes  appeared  to  glare  upon 
you  with  unspeakable  ferocity,  until, 
seeing    round    them    or    over,    you 
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found  the  expression  friendly  in  the 
extTeme 

"Ah,  ha,  Don  Luis,"  he  said,  "I 
did  not  know  you  were  a  singer." 

**And  a  poet,  my  dear  Doctor," 
returned  the  other,  bowing.  *  *  My  own 
words.  Could  you  hear  them  across 
the  savannah?" 

**I  could  have  heard  them  over  the 
frontier.     Will  you  come  in?" 

**No,  graciaSy'  he  answered.  **I 
only  stopped  in  to  ask  you  to  a 
party.  I  *m  going  to  give  a  party 
this  evening,  Doctor,  for  the  lovely 
Rosita.  It  became  necessary  to  do 
something  to  cut  out  that  handsome 
young  dog  of  a  native.  Will  you 
come?" 

The  doctor  gave  a  sound  indicative 
of  hesitation. 

**What  kind  of  a  party?"  he  asked 
cautiously. 

**0h,  a  perfectly  respectable  little 
party,"  returned  Vickers,  **  not  a  bit 
like  my  last.  At  least  it  will  begin 
respectably.  It  will  end  as  my 
guests  please.  Will  you  come  early 
or  late.  Doctor?" 

"Early,"  said  the  doctor;  "it  is 
always  permitted  to  go  home.  No, 
wait  a  moment,"  he  added,  as  he  saw 
Vickers  preparing  to  go.  "I  want 
to  ask  you  something.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  big  American  who  lived  on  the 
Pacific  side — 2l  man  named  Lee? 
Not  a  relation  of  yours,  was  he?" 

"Certainly  he  is  not,"  retorted 
Vickers.  "I  have  not  many  causes 
for  gratitude,  but  that  is  one.  I  met 
him  only  once,  and  then  he  borrowed 
fifteen  pesos  from  me  on  the  strength 
of  a  hypothetical  likeness  between  us." 

"There  is  a  certain  resemblance," 
observed  the  doctor. 

"Is  there?  I  never  saw  it.  What 
has  he  been  doing?  Getting  into 
trouble?" 

"  Getting  out  of  it.  He  died  at  my 
house  this  morning." 

"What  of?     Fever?" 

"No,  drink.  I  fotmd  him  two 
days  ago  in  his  hut  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  brought  him  here.  One 
cannot  drink  safely  in  this  climate. 
Nature  is  beneficent,  she  gives  much," 
the    doctor  waved    his   hand,   "but 


she  also  exacts  much.     One  cannot 
drink  here,  and  live." 

"Oh,  nonsense.  Doctor,"  said  Vick- 
ers, "look  at  me.  I  'm  as  sound  as 
a  dollar." 

"What  I  want  of  you,"  said  the 
other,  "is  to  write  to  his  family.  My 
English  is  not  sufficient  to  make  him 
out  a  hero,  and,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  "when  we  write  home  they  are 
always  heroes.  Will  you  undertake 
it?" 

"Sure,"  said  Vickers,  swinging  a 
light  leg  over  the  mare's  head.  As 
he  stepped  to  the  ground,  one  could 
see  his  great  height,  an  inch  or  two 
over  six  feet. 

"You  know,"  the  doctor  went  on 
persuasively,  as  they  walked  up  the 
steps  into  the  house,  "that  he  might 
just  as  well  have  died,  as  you  sug- 
gested, of  fever." 

"Fever,  pooh! "  exclaimed  Vickers. 
"How  tame!  We  must  think  of 
something  better  than  that.  Would 
fever  be  any  consolation  to  the  sur- 
vivors? No,  no,  my  dear  Nunez, 
something  great,  something  inspiring. 
*My  dear  Madame,  your  son,  after  a 
career  unusually  usefid  and  self- 
denying*  (the  worthless  dog),  'has 
just  met  a  death  as  noble  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of.  A 
group  of  children — *  No,  *  a  group 
of  little  children  returning  from  school 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  an  im- 
mense and  ferocious  tigre *" 

"Oh,  come,  Don  Luis,"  murmured 
the  doctor,  "who  ever  heard  of  a 
tigre  attacking  a  group?" 

"My  dear  Sefior  Doctor,"  replied 
Vickers,  "I  perceive  with  regret  that 
you  are  a  realist.  I  myself  am  all 
for  romance,  pure  ethereal  romance. 
I  scorn  fact,  and  by  Heaven,  if  I 
can't  describe  a  tigre  so  that  Lee's 
mother  will  believe  in  it,  I  '11  eat 
my  hat." 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  the  doctor 
dryly,  "I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  that  Lee  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  mother." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Vickers,  in  evident 
discouragement,  "if  a  fellow  hasn't 
got  a  mother,  that  prohibits  pathos 
at  once.     A  wife?    At  least  a  sister? " 
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Nuiiez  shook  his  head.  **  Nothing 
but  a  father,"  he  said  firmly. 

Vickers  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
with  his  legs  very  far  apart  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

**Now,  how  in  thunder,"  he  said, 
"can  I  get  up  any  interest  in  a  father? 
A  father  probably  knew  all  about 
Lee,  and  very  likely  turned  him  out 
of  the  house.  A  father  will  think 
it  all  for  the  best.  Or  no ,  perhaps  not. 
An  old  white-haired  clergyman — Lee 
was  just  the  fellow  to  be  a  clergjrman's 
son." 

"I  am  often  glad  that  I  belong 
to  a  religion  whose  priests  do  not 
marry,"  said  the  doctor.  **Let  me 
get  you  Lee's  papers." 

They  made  but  a  small  btmdle  and 
most  of  them  were  bills,  unreceipted. 
Vickers  drew  out  one  with  an  Am- 
erican stamp.  It  was  dated  Hilltop, 
Connecticut.     Vickers  read: 

"My  Dear  Son:  I  enclose  the 
money  you  desire  for  your  jour- 
ney home,  which  Nellie  and  I  have 
managed  to  save  during  the  last  three 
months.  I  can  hardly  realize  that 
I  am  to  see  you  again  after  almost 
ten  years." 

Vickers  looked  up.  "Why,  the 
poor  beggar,"  he  said,  "he  was  just 
going  home  after  ten  years.  I  call 
that  hard  luck."  And  then  his  eye 
lit  on  the  date  of  the  letter,  which 
was  many  months  old.  "By  Jove, 
no.  He  took  the  old  man's  money 
and  blew  it  in,  instead.  Is  n't  that 
the  limit  ?     But  who  is  Nellie  ? " 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  Vickers  returned  to  the  perusal 
of  the  papers.  "Bills,  bills,  notes, 
letters  from  women.  I  seem  to  re- 
cognize that  hand,  but  no  matter. 
Ah,  here  is  another  from  home.  Ten 
years  old,  too." 

The  writing  was  feminine,  neat, 
and  childish. 

"Dear  Bob,"  it  said,  "if  you  left 
home  on  my  account,  you  need  not 
have  gone. 

"  Your  .affectionate  cousin, 

"Nellie." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  A 
feeling  of  envy  swept  over  Vickers. 
The  mere  sight  of  an  American  stamp 


made  him  homesick;  the  mail  from 
the  States  never  brought  him  any- 
thing; and  yet  somewhere  at  home 
there  was  a  girl  who  would  write  like 
that  to  a  worthless  creature  like  Lee. 

"They  were  using  those  stamps 
when  I  was  at  home,"  he  said  remi- 
niscently,  "but  they  don't  use  them 
any  more." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  doctor,  without 
very  much  interest. 

"Ten  years  ago,  ^ust  fancy  it," 
Vickers  went  on,  turning  the  letter 
over.  "And  he  did  not  go  back.  I 
would  have,  in  his  place.  If  I  had 
an  affectionate  cousin  Nellie — I  have 
always  been  rather  iond  of  the  name 
Nellie.  Can  you  understand  his  not 
going?" 

"We  do  not  understand  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  nor  pretend  to,"  returned  the 
doctor.  "You  know  very  well,  Don 
Luis,  you  all  seem  strangely  cold 
to  us." 

"Cold,"  cried  Vickers,  with  a  laugh; 
"well,  I  never  was  accused  of  that 
before.  Wait  till  you  see  my  letter  to 
Nellie,  for  of  course  it  will  be  to  Nellie 
that  I  shall  write.  Or  no,  I  can't, 
for  I  'm  not  sure  of  the  last  name. 
No,  I  *11  write  the  old  man  after  all. 
'Dear  Sir:  It  is  my  task  to  communi- 
cate a  piece  of  news  which  must 
necessarily  give  you  pain.'  (I  wish 
I  knew  how  much  the  old  boy  would 
really  care.)  'Your  son  expired  yes- 
terday in  the  performance  of  the 
bravest  action  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  see,  or  hear 
tell  of.  As  you  probably  know,  Mr. 
Lee  held  a  position  of  some  respon- 
sibility in  the  railroad,'  (It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  bar.)  'Yes- 
terday we  were  all  standing  about 
after  working  hours '  (I  wonder  when 
Lee's  began),  'when  a  dispute  arose 
between  two  of  the  men.  In  these 
hot  climes  tempers  are  easily  roused, 
and  words  too  quickly  lead  to  blows, 
and  blows  to  weapons.  We  all  saw 
it,  and  all  stood  hesitating,  when 
your  son  stepped  forward  and  flung 
himself  between  the  two,  I  grieve 
to  say  that  he  paid  for  his  nobility 
with  his  life.  It  may  be  some  satis- 
faction to  you  to  know,  my  dear  sir. 
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that  one  of  the  boys  whose  life  he 
saved,  for  both  were  hardly  fully 
grown,  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed 
mother.'  We  coidd  not  make  them 
both  only  sons  of  widowed  mothers, 
could  we?  When  are  you  going  to 
bury  him?" 

**  To-morrow." 

"Let  me  chip  in  for  the  funeral. 
We  *11  have  it  handsome  while  we 
are  about  it.  I  must  not  stay  now. 
Give  me  the  letters,  and  I  *11  get  it 
off  by  to-morrow's  steamer.  1 11 
make  it  a  good  one,  but  I  need  time. 
And  I  have  a  report  to  write  for  the 
President  on  the  progress  of  my 
troop.  Have  you  seen  them?  Don*t 
they  do  me  credit?** 

Doctor  Nufiez  looked  at  him 
gravely,  as  he  stooped  his  head  and 
passed  out  into  the  sunlight.  As 
he  was  gathering  up  the  reins,  the 
older  man  said  suddenly, 

**Don  Luis,  would  you  be  very 
much  of  a  Yankee  if  I  offered  you  a 
piece  of  advice?** 

**  Very  much  of  a  Yankee?  I  don't 
understand.  I  should  be  very  un- 
commonly grateful.  Your  advice 
is  rare.  What  is  it?  To  give  up 
whiskey?** 

**No,  but  to  give  up  Cortez.  He 
is  in  bad  odor  with  the  President." 

**0h,  I  know,  I  know,  but  if  I 
changed  my  friends  in  order  to  choose 
adherents  of  the  administration — ! 
However,  I  am  an  administration 
man.     I  am  almost  in  the  army." 

**Not  always  the  safest  place  to 
be.** 

**0h,  Cortez  is  all  right,  Doctor. 
You  don*t  do  Cortez  justice.'* 

**0n  the  contrary,"  said  the  doctor, 
**I  do  him  full  justice.  I  do  him  the 
justice  of  thinking  him  a  very  bril- 
liant man, — ^but  I  do  not  walk  about 
arm  and  arm  with  him  in  broad  day- 
light. Is  he  coming  to  the  party  this 
evening?'* 

I  expect  him.** 

You  could  not  put  him  off?" 
Hardly.  He  brings  the  phono- 
graph to  amuse  the  senoritas.  Now, 
come.  Doctor,  you  would  not  cut  me 
off  from  the  only  man  in  the  country 
who  owns  a  talking-machine?** 
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The  doctor  sighed.  **I  knew  you 
would  be  a  Yankee,"  he  said,  and 
turned  and  walked  into  the  house, 
while  Vickers  rode  away,  resuming 
his  song  about  his  indifference  as  to 
the  fit  of  his  boots. 

Vickers's  house  was  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  and  a  steep  little  white 
adobe  stairway  led  up  to  it.  The 
house  itself  was  a  blue-green  color,  and 
though  from  the  outside  it  presented 
an  appearance  of  size,  it  was  literally 
a  hollow  mockery,  for  the  interior  was 
taken  up  with  a  square  garden;  with 
tiled  walks,  and  innumerable  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.  Round  the  inner 
piazza  or  corridor  there  were  arches, 
and  in  these  Vickers  had  hung  or- 
chids, of  which  he  was  something  of 
a  fancier.  In  the  central  arch  was  a 
huge  gilded  birdcage  in  which  dangled 
a  large  bright-colored  macaw. 

**You  beauty,**  said  Vickers,  stop- 
ping for  an  instant  as  he  crossed  the 
hallway. 

The  macaw  htmched  his  shoulders, 
shifted  his  feet  on  the  perch,  and  said 
stridently, 

''Dame  la  paia.** 

**You  betcher  life,"  said  Vickers, 
thrusting  his  finger  between  the  bars. 
The  two  shook  hands  solemnly,  and 
Vickers  went  on  his  way  to  the  dining- 
room,  shouting  at  the  top  of  a  loud 
voice, 

**  Ascencion,  almuerso.^' 

An  instant  later  he  was  being 
served  with  coffee,  eggs  and  a  broiled 
chicken  by  an  old  woman,  small,  bent, 
wrinkled,  but  plainly  possessed  of  the 
fullest  vitality. 

**And  what  are  you  going  to  give 
us  for  supper  to-night  ?  **  Vickers  asked 
with  his  mouth  full. 

With  some  sniffing,  and  a  good  deal 
of  subterranean  grunting,  Ascencion 
replied  that  she  did  not  know  what 
to  give  los  Americanos  unless  it  were 
half  an  ox. 

**Ah,  but  the  lovely  sefloritas,** 
said  Vickers. 

A  fresh  outburst  of  grunting  was 
the  reply.  **  Ah,  the  Sefiorita  Rosita. 
I  have  already  had  a  visit  from  her 
this  morning.  She  comes  straight 
into  my  kitchen,*'  said  the  old  woman. 
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"She  expects  to  live  there  some 
day." 

**Inthe  kitchen,  Ascencion!"  said 
her  employer.  **You  talk  as  if  she 
were  a  rat." 

'*0h,  you  will  see.  The  Seflor 
don  Papa, — ^he  goes  about  saying 
that  he  will  marry  his  daughter  to 
none  but  foreigners, — ^that  they  make 
the  best  husbands." 

**So  they  do." 

**0h,  very  well,  very  well,  if  you 
are  satisfied.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  me.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  that 
every  one  says  this  is  a  betrothal 
party,  and  the  nina  does  not  deny  it." 

*'Ah,  you  know  very  well,  proud 
beauty,"  said  Vickers,  waving  a 
fork  at  her,  **that  there  is  only  one 
woman  in  all  Spanish- America  for  me 
— the  only  woman  who  knows  how 
to  cook,  this  side  of  the  San  Pedro. 
If  you  choose  to  call  this  our  betrothal 
party,yours  and  mine,  Ascencion " 

It  was  a  perfectly  safe  joke,  for 
Ascencion  was  a  wife,  the  mother  of 
fourteen,  and  the  grandmother  of  a 
whole  village.  She  did  not  even  no- 
tice the  last  part  of  his  sentence. 

"And  who  is  there  can  cook  like  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  San  Pedro?" 
she  asked.  **  I  don*t  know  her  " ;  and 
she  hobbled  away. 

After  breakfast,  Vickers  with  the 
assistance  of  two  or  three  native  boys, 
Ascencion's  grandchildren  who  came 
and  went  about  the  house  like  stray 
dogs,  hung  the  court  and  corridors 
with  paper  lanterns,  and  moved  the 
furniture  so  as  to  leave  the  sala  free 
for  dancing. 

These  preparations  occupied  so 
much  time  that  he  was  barely  able 
to  finish  his  report  for  the  government 
before  dinner,  and  almost  immediately 
afterward  his  guests  began  to  arrive. 
He  had  not  had  time  to  write  the 
letter  and  he  could  not  now  catch 
the  mail,  unless  he  sent  a  boy  down 
the  trail  to  the  coast.  He  actually 
thought  of  doing  this  in  order  to 
catch  the  steamer,  for  his  conscience 
reproached  him,  but  Ascencion  ab- 
solutely refused  to  be  deprived  of 
any  of  her  working  staff  on  so  great 
an  occasion. 


Cortez  was  the  first  to  arrive.  He 
was  carrying  his  talking  machine  in 
his  arms  as  he  entered,  and  he  and 
Vickers  had  a  great  many  jokes  to 
exchange  as  to  the  rolls  fit  for  the 
ears  of  the  seftoritas. 

**  It  is  going  to  be  the  making  of  the 
party,"  Vickers  exclaimed,  **and  I 
can't  thank  you  enough  for  bringing 
it." 

Cortez  replied  politely  that  every- 
thing he  had  was  equally  at^the  dis- 
position of  his  friend,  but  presently 
it  appeared  that  it  was  within  the 
power  of  Vickers  to  do  a  reciprocal 
favor.  Cortez  was  going  the  very 
next  day  on  a  long  shooting  trip. 
But  he  feared  he  would  be  short 
of  cartridges.  Doubtless  Don  Luis 
knew  the  delays  in  the  custom-house. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  borrow 
a  hundred  or  so? 

Vickers  asked  the  calibre,  and 
noted  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
new  government  rifle. 

Cortez  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It 
may  be,"  he  said.  "You  forget  that 
I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the 
government.  But  we  will  say  no 
more.     If  it  is  not  convenient " 

"My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Vickers, 
clapping  him  on  the  shoidder,  "take 
as  many  as  you  want,"  and  summon- 
ing one  of  Ascencion's  descendants  he 
gave  orders  that  as  many  boxes  as 
the  senor  might  want  should  be 
carried  out  and  put  in  his  coche. 

Almost  every  one  had  come  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Seiiorita  Rosita  and 
her  papa.  He  was  a  little  man,  very 
erect,  possesssed,  in  Vickers's  eyes,  of 
that  inscrutability  which  even  the 
remnant  of  an  older  civilization  has 
for  a  new  one. 

The  girl  was  reputed  a  beauty, 
small,  round,  barely  seventeen,  with 
a  pair  of  black  eyes  which  languished 
so  sweetly  and  so  easily  that  one 
scarcely  wondered  that  their  owner 
never  used  them  for  anything  else. 

As  his  eyes  met  hers,  Vickers 
cursed  Ascencion  in  his  heart  for 
having  instilled  her  suspicions  into  his 
mind,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
lovely  Rosita  had  never  languished 
quite  so  openly  upon  him  before.     The 
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thought  affected  the  cordiality  of  his 
manner.  His  greeting  was  formal. 
Then  seeing  that  she  looked  hurt,  and 
reflecting  that,  if  she  had  given  her 
friends  the  notion  that  he  was  hers 
for  the  asking,  it  was  very  hard  to  be 
contradicted  by  his  manner,  he  sprang 
forward  and  led  her  away  to  dance. 

Soon  afterward,  having  surrendered 
her  to  another  partner,  he  found  him- 
self standing  beside  her  father,  and 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  pleasant  word  he 
observed  that  the  seiiorita  was  un- 
doubtedly the  handsomest  girl  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  how  did  any  one 
support  the  responsibility  of  having 
such  a  pretty  daughter? 

The  old  gentleman  smiled. 

**It  is  not  a  responsibility  which  I 
look  forward  to  supporting  very  much 
longer,  Don  Luis.' 

**0h,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Vickers, 
and  he  thought  with  some  annoy- 
ance of  the  good-looking  native  for 
whose  destruction  the  party  had  been 
planned. 

**  You  give  me,'*  went  on  the  other, 
**an  opportunity  of  saying  what 
has  long  been  in  my  mind.  You 
know,  Don  Luis,  that  many  of  my 
countrjnnen  are  not  friendly  to  the 
North  Americans.  I  do  not  share 
the  prejudice." 

Vickers  bowed  in  his  most  florid 
manner.  **I  felt  sure  of  that,  sir, 
when  you  did  me  the  honor  of 
accepting  my  invitation  for  this 
evening." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  thoughtfully, 
"the  acceptance  was  as  significant  as 
the  invitation  itself." 

The  phrase  struck  Vickers  dis- 
agreeably, but  he  bowed  again,  and 
prepared  to  move  away,  but  the  old 
man  stopped  him. 

"I  was  glad  it  should  be  so,  Don 
Luis,"  he  said.  "There  is  no  one  to 
whom  I  should  more  trustfully  con- 
fide my  daughter's  future.  I  am 
sufficiently  Americanized  to  believe 
that  marriages  of  the  heart  are  the 
best  marriages.  My  wife  cries  out 
for  a  man  of  our  own  country,  but  I 
say,  *  No,  let  the  hearts  of  our  children 
speak.'  I  do  not  mind  telling  you 
that  the  heart  of  the  little  Rosita  has 


spoken.  Her  mother  has  not  the 
pleasure  to  know  you,  Don  Luis,  but 
we  must  alter  that,  we  must  alter 
that."  He  smiled  up  at  Vickers  and 
perhaps  saw  something  written  upon 
his  countenance,  for  he  added  hastily: 

"Perhaps  I  mistake  your  senti- 
ments. I  have  been  warned  that  it 
is  the  habit  of  your  countrymen  to 
engage  a  young  lady's  affections  and 
to  ride  away.  But  I  cannot  think 
that  of  you,  my  friend.  I  cannot 
believe  that  I  have  mistaken  your 
sentiments." 

"Oh,  my  sentiments, — not  a  bit," 
said  Vickers  hastily.  Even  in  Eng- 
lish he  might  have  found  himself  at  a 
loss  for  the  right  word  in  which  to 
decline  an  offer  of  marriage,  but  in 
Spanish,  well  as  he  knew  the  language, 
he  floundered  hopelessly.  "  My  senti- 
ments are  as  I  told  you,  that  the 
seiiorita  is  the  most  adorable  young 
lady  in  the  world,  but " 

"Enough,  enough,  my  young 
friend,"  said  his  companion,  laying  a 
hand  for  an  instant  on  Vickers's  ann 
with  an  incomparable  gesture.  "  Ob- 
stacles are  for  old  heads,  love  for 
young  ones.  See,  she  glances  in  our 
direction.  She  perhaps  guesses  what 
is  the  only  topic  that  would  keep  you 
from  her.  Go  to  her.  I  will  not  be 
cruel.  Go  to  her."  And  he  turned 
away,  waving  his  hand. 

Vickers  sprang  after  him,  but  as  he 
did  so  he  felt  his  arm  caught,  and 
turning  saw  Doctor  Nuiiez. 

"I  must  see  you  alone  for  an 
instant,  but  at  once,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"More  trouble,"  said  Vickers  lead- 
ing the  way  to  his  own  bedroom, 
which  was  the  only  spot  in  the  house 
secure  from  the  inroads  of  the  party. 
He  shut  the  door  behind  them,  and 
invited  the  doctor  to  sit  down,  but 
Nufiez  did  not  notice  the  suggestion. 

"I  have  just  come  from  town,"  he 
said.  "  Your  immediate  arrest  is  de- 
cided on.  The  police  may  be  here  in 
a  few  minutes." 

"My  arrest?  Well,  what  the — 
Why  in  thunder  am  I  to  be  arrested?  " 

"  On  suspicion  of  conspiring  against 
the  government.     You  are   thought 
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to  have  great  influence  with  the  men, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
your  friendship  for  Cortez,  makes 
you  dangerous." 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  the  damdest/' 
said  Vickers.  "I  have  not  conspired 
against  their  old  government." 

**That,  my  dear  Luis,"  said  the 
doctor  gravely,  **has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  it.  They  are  com- 
ing to  arrest  you.  The  mere  presence 
of  Cortez  in  the  house  will  be  enough. 
They  can  not  arrest  him,  without 
precipitating  immediate  trouble,  but 
they  can  arrest  any  one  who  will  be  of 
assistance  to  him.  It  seems  he  has 
boasted  openly  that  he  could  get  all 
the  ammunition  he  wanted  from  you. 
I  do  not  say  I  believe  it." 

'*  I  have  just  sent  all  the  cartridges 
he  wanted  out  to  the  coche  which  is 
at  this  moment  standing  before  my 
door,"  said  Vickers. 

'*Then  you  must  certainly  go  at 
once." 

**Do  you  really  advise  me.  Doctor, 
to  run  away  from  a  couple  of  police- 
men with  handcuffs  and  a  warrant? 
No,  no,  I  shall  stay.  My  conscience 
is  clear.  I  shall  appeal  to  my  own 
government.  You  know  they  can't 
go  about  arresting  innocent  Ameri- 
cans without  getting  into  trouble." 

Nufiez  raised  his  eyebrows.     '*  And 
through  whom  will  you  appeal.?    Your 
American  consul?" 
I  suppose  so." 

And  do  you  happen  to  remember 
the  last  time  you  saw  Meester  B. 
Wilkins  Smith?" 

"Oh,  thunder!"  returned  Vickers, 
"that  was  the  time  I  dipped  him  in 
the  San  Pedro,  for  saying  I  cheated 
at  cards.  Well,  he  richly  deserved  it, 
Doctor.     No  one  could  deny  that." 

"  Perhaps#not,"  returned  the  doc- 
tor, "but  I  do  not  think  he  will  break 
his  neck  to  save  you.  I  think  he 
will  write  home  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  a  better  type  of  Americans  do 
not  come  down  here.  I  think  he 
will  think  it  right  to  let  our  law 
take  its  course." 

Vickers  had  begun  to  look  grave,  but 
at  the  word  law  his  face  brightened. 
"Ah,  there  you  are, — law,"  he  cried. 
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"They  cannot  prove  anything  against 
me  in  a  court.     Let  them  try." 

"I  do  not  think  they  will  try," 
replied  Nufiez  gently.  "I  think  they 
will  send  you  down  to  a  little  prison 
on  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  while 
they  investigate  your  case.  And  I 
do  not  think,  my  dear  Don  Luis,  that 
you  will  ever  come  back  from  that 
little  island.  A  lovely  spot,  a  para- 
dise, but  not  healthy,  it  seems.  It  is 
very  far  away, — so  far  that  some- 
times the  jailers  forget  to  come  to 
feed  the  prisoners  for  months  at  a 
time." 

"Well,  in  that  case,'*  said  Vickers 
with  a  laugh,  "I  should  think  the 
prisoners  would  not  have  very  much 
trouble  in  making  their  escape." 

"Not  the  least;  they  do  not  have 
the  least,  not  the  least  little  bit.  But 
the  channel  is  broad  there,  and  the 
sharks  are  very  hungry,  Don  Luis." 

"Gee,  you  are  a  cheerful  compan- 
ion! You  put  new  life  in  a  man, 
don't  you? "  said  Vickers. 

"  You  must  go,  and  go  at  once." 

"I  suppose,"  he  answered,  "that 
I  might  slip  over  the  border  for  a  day 
or  two." 

"You  would  be  sent  back  at  once. 
We  have  a  treaty  with  our  neighbors, 
and  it  is  strictly  kept, — especially  in 
regard  to  those  they  have  no  interest 
in  protecting.  You  must  go  home, 
Don  Luis.  You  can  catch  to-morrow 
morning's  steamer,  if  you  are  quick." 

For  the  first  time  the  countenance 
of  Vickers  really  clouded.  "I  can't 
go  home,"  he  said;  and  then  noting 
the  surprise  on  the  doctor's  face  he 
burst  out:  "Why,  Heaven  help  you, 
don't  you  suppose  I  would  have  gone 
home  long  ago,  if  I  could?  Did  you 
think  I  was  here  for  love  of  the 
damned  country?" 

"I  did,"  returned  the  other  simply. 
"Yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit 
that  I  did.  I  find  my  country  beau- 
tiful,— ^my  countrjrmen  attaching.  I 
believed  that  you  felt  it  too." 

"And  so  I  do,  so  I  do,"  said  Vic- 
ers,  "but,  man,  I  'm  a  northerner, 
and  I  'd  give  every  palm  and  orchid 
in  the  plape  for  the  noise  of  wheels 
creaking  on  packed  snow."  . 
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"All  the  more  reason  then  why 
you  should  go  home.'* 

"Look  here,  my  friend,"  the  other 
answered,  "if  I  go  home  I  run  a  fair 
chance  of  being  electrocuted.  If  I 
stay  here  the  sharks  get  me,  or  if 
I  escape  the  sharks,  the  Seiior  don 
Papa  is  going  to  marry  me  to  Rosita. 
There  are  three  uncomfortable  alter- 
natives for  a  man  to  choose  from.'* 

"I  should  choose  electrocution," 
said  the  doctor. 

"I  think  I  shall  choose  a  pot  shot 
at  the  police." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence, 
then  the  doctor  asked, 

"Did  you  send  that  letter  to  Lee's 
family?" 

Vickers  shook  his  head  absently. 

"Then,"  cried  the  other  with  de- 
cision, "you  shall  go  home  as  Lee. 
Ten  years  might  change  a  man  so 
that  not  even  his  own  father  would 
know  him, — especially  ten  years  in 
this  climate.  Beside,  there  was  a 
resemblance,  you  know." 

Vickers  had  lifted  his  head  to  laugh 
at  the  project  for  its  impossibility, 
and  paused  to  listen  further,  attracted 
by  its  sheer  folly. 

"You  must  have  observed,"  the 
doctor  continued,  "that  fugitives  are 
caught  for  the  simple  reason  they  go 
into  a  new  country  as  strangers,  and 
strangers  are  always  objects  of  sus- 
picion. Strangers  always  are  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves; strangers  always  have  to 
explain  why  they  have  come.  Now 
all  these  difficulties  are  obviated  if 
only  you  can  take  up  the  life  and 
personality  of  some  one  else.  You  are 
Lee,  you  go  home  to  see  your  father. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler.  Well,  yes, 
I  admit  that  there  is  a  risk,  but " 

"But,"  said  Vickers,  "there  is  also 
a  Nellie.  I  told  you,  did  n*t  I,  Doc- 
tor, that  it  is  a  name  I  am  fond  of?" 

"  It  is  a  risk,"  Nunez  went  on,  "  but 
to  stay  here  is  a  certainty." 

"To  go  back,"  murmured  Vickers, 
"to  a  real  home,  even  it  it  belongs 
to  another  man,  and  a  father,  and 
above  all  an  affectionate  cousin " 

"Order  your  horse,"  said  Nufiez, 
"  and  I  *11  take  care  of  your  guests,  and 


of  the  police,  and  of  Rosita,  and 
Cortez,  and  all  the  other  follies  you 
have  committed." 

"  And  of  Ascencion,"  Vickers  added. 
"She  is  worth  all  the  rest,  the  nice 
old  hag.  Well,  I  '11  try  it.  Doctor,  on 
your  advice.  By  the  way,  thank  you 
for  not  asking  why  I  don't  go  home 
under  my  own  name." 

The  doctor  smiled.  "  We  learn  not 
to  ask  that  question  of  our  visitors," 
he  said; and  then  at  Vickers's  request 
he  went  and  routed  out  a  small  boy 
and  gave  orders  to  bring  the  patron's 
mare  at  once  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

When  he  returned  to  the  bedroom, 
Vickers  had  changed  into  his  riding 
clothes,  and  was  stuffing  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags. 

"I  want  you,  Nufiez,"  he  said,  "to 
take  anything  you  have  a  fancy  for 
in  the  house,  and  give  the  rest  to 
Ascencion.  There  's  a  check  for  her, 
and  here  *s  another  for  all  I  have  in 
the  bank.  It  will  more  than  pay  my 
bills.  If  not  you  know  my  address. 
Be  kind  to  Ascencion.  She  won't 
like  my  going  off  like  this,  without 
saying  good-bye,  but  I  don't  dare. 
She  will  have  hysterics,  as  sure  as 
Fate.  Tell  her  I  love  her  fond. 
Good-bye,  Doctor." 
'  The  last  Nufiez  saw  of  him  was  a 
long  leg  quickly  drawn  over  the 
window-sill. 

The  night,  fortunately,  was  fair,  for 
the  rainy  season  had  not  regularly 
set  in.  As  Vickers  rode  he  thought 
neither  of  the  dangers  he  had  left 
behind  nor  of  -the  risk  before  him. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  fierce  homesickness 
of  the  last  five  years  had  suddenly 
broken  out  now  that  his  face  was  for 
the  first  time  turned  northward.  He 
could  not  believe  that  within  a  week 
he  would  see  the  tops  of  f^ew  York's 
tall  buildings  rise  over  the  horizon 
like  an  immense  castle  set  on  a  hill. 

He  reached  the  sea  at  four  o'clock; 
at  sunrise  the  vessel  sailed.  Then 
only,  as  he  saw  the  gray  water  opening 
out  between  him  and  the  shore,  he 
felt  an  emotion  of  gratitude  to  the 
country  that  had  sheltered  him  and 
which  he  never  expected  to  see  again. 
(  To  be  continued ) 


AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS 

By  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN,  LL.D. 


HE  events  in  the 
life  of  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens  are 
so  well  known  that 
he  who  runs  may 
read.  That  he  was 
born  in  Dublin,  of 
a  French  father 
and  an  Irish  mother,  in  1848;  that  he 
was  brought  to  this  country  when 
six  months  old,  and  studied  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city;  that  he 
worked  as  a  cameo  cutter,  and  that 
he  studied  drawing  at  night,  at 
Cooper  Union;  that  when  eighteen  he 
went  to  Paris  and  studied  three 
years  at  the  Beaux  Arts  under  Jouf- 
froy,  and  afterwards  two  years  at 
Rome;  and  that  he  died  August  3, 
1907,  are  facts  in  the  possession  of  all. 
But  of  the  thousands  who  on  the 
morning  of  August  4th  read  that  a 
great  artist  had  died,  how  many 
imderstood  that  we  had  lost  a  great 
American? 

Saint-Gaudens  was  virtually  bom 
in  this  country.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  training  in  that  most 
useful  and  most  American  of  our  art 
schools,  Cooper  Union^  and  he  lived 
the  most  impressionable  years  of  his 
life  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  possessed  of  an  admir- 
ation for  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
United  States,  a  profound  reverence 
for  our  institutions,  an  earnest  patri- 
otism and  a  sincere  love  for  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  .  When  he  went  to 
Paris  his  character  had  been  formed, 
and  he  was  in  heart  and  in  spirit  an 
American. 

Saint-Gaudens  was  essentially  a 
man  of  the  Renaissance;  for  just  as 
the  day  in  which  we  live  is  but  a 

*  Memorial  oration  delivered  at  Mendelssohn  Hall, 
New  York,  February  39,  1908.     See  page  628. 


continuation  of  the  Renaissance,  so 
in  a  large  sense  he  was,  and  his 
art  is,  of  the  period  which  he  best 
imderstood.  The  Renaissance  was 
the  enunciation  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  the  force  of  the 
mass.  It  was  the  struggle  for  in- 
dividual liberty  in  action,  in  thought 
and  in  art  against  the  rigidity  of 
type,  of  class  and  of  conventionality. 
Like  all  great  world  movements,  the 
progress  of  the  Renaissance  has  from 
time  to  time  been  checked,  only  to 
move  forward  eventually  with  greater 
vigor  and  with  greater  strength. 
The  eighteenth  century  saw  it  almost 
arrested,  but  its  close  saw  a  forward 
movement  in  thought,  to  be  followed, 
after  the  fall  of  the  school  of  classicism, 
by  an  upward  progress  in  art.  While 
the  Encyclopedists  of  France  led  in 
the  first  movement,  the  Academicians 
of  prance  led  in  the  second. 

Those  who  practise  the  cult  of 
Rodinism,  losing  their  sense  of  pro- 
portion, are  inclined  to  anathematise 
everything  which  savors  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  because  the  mighty  genius 
of  Rodin  is  original  and  by  itself, 
insist  that  there  can  be  no  genius  that 
is  not  also  isolated.  They  assume 
that  the  reason  why  so  little  of  Rodin's 
work  has  been  completed,  is  because 
for  him  completion  is  a  relative  term, 
and  that  he  has  not  wished  to  do  more. 
They  resent  the  suspicion  that  the 
real  reason  is  his  inability  to  carry 
out  his  conceptions. 

Great  as  is  Rodin's  genius,  its  in- 
fluence on  art  has  been  sinister,  for 
a  man  of  his  peculiarities  can  have 
no  followers,  but  only  imitators,  who 
feebly  copy  his  eccentricities,  forgetful 
that  he  is  great  despite  them  and  not 
because  of  them.  With  him  style  is 
the  man,  not  the  manner. 
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While  Rodin  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  protest  against  the  Acad- 
emy, Saint-Gaudens,  again  in  a  large 
sense,  is  the  Academy's  apotheosis. 
One  of  its  severest  pritics  has  con- 
ceded that  '*at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  one  learns,  negatively,  not  to  be 
ridiculous,"  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  professors  of  the  Ger- 
man Jugend  Kuntz,  or  of  contem- 
poraneous art  in  England  or  in  Italy. 
The  accentuation  of  the  fear  of  the 
ridiculous  may  tend  to  convention- 
ality. Saint-Gaudens's  individuality 
was  so  powerful  that  he  was  able  to 
take  from  the  Academy  its  best,  while 
leaving  its  worst  severely  alone.  He 
acquired,  during  his  three  years  under 
Jouffroy ,  and  his  two  years  of  constant 
association  with  his  friends  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  a  polish  and  a  grace  of  style, 
a  repose  of  manner  and  a  perfection 
of  technique  that  have  seldom  been 
equalled.  Yet  there  is  in  his  work 
a  freedom  and  a  strength  wholly  his 
own,  which  always  raise  him  above 
any  academic  conventionality. 

The  polish  of  his  style  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  his  portraits  in  low 
relief.  Unlike  Benvenuto,  who  could 
never  forget  that  he  had  been  trained 
as  a  goldsmith,  Saint-Gaudens  treats 
his  subjects,  whether  in  the  little 
four-inch  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
or  in  the  somewhat  larger  portraits 
of  the  Richard  Watson  Gilders  and 
the  children  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  or 
in  the  almost  life-size  James  McCosh 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  a 
sweep  and  a  breadth  and  a  dash, 
never  suggesting  the  gem-cutter,  but 
rather  the  freedom  and  the  strength 
of  the  bom  sculptor. 

His  statue  in  the  Rock  Creek  Ceme- 
tery, *  variously  interpreted,  is  alone 
enough  to  give  him  fame.  Yet  in- 
scrutable and  wonderful  as  it  is,  it 
might  have  been  modelled  by  another. 
The  air  of  mystery,  obtained  by  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade  and  the 
cowled  head,  the  bold  treatment  of 
the  drapery  hanging  in  broad  folds, 
suggest  the  influence  of  such  pre-Re- 
naissance  sculpture  as  Sinter's  hood- 

♦  Washington,    D.C. — the   tomb  of   Mrs.    Henry 

Adams. 


ed  figures  supporting  the  tomb  of 
Philip  P6t,  in  the  L^Duvre,  and  the 
Weepers  around  the  tomb  of  the 
Due  de  Berry  in  the  museum  at 
Bourges.  It  is  masterful,  but  hardly 
his  masterpiece. 

It  is  upon  his  public  monuments 
that  the  fame  of  Saint-Gaudens  as  a 
sculptor  will  chiefly  rest.  Of  these, 
four  stand  apart  from  the  works  of 
his  contemporaries  in  subject,  in 
composition,  in  strength  and  in 
restraint.  In  theme  and  in  spirit 
they  are  vitalized  with  the  same 
lofty  partiotism  that  inspired  Rude*s 
*Xhant  du  Depart."  They  tell  us. 
as  can  neither  written  nor  spoken 
words,  of  the  cause  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  and  lived  and  died. 
The  Farragut  in  Madison  Square, 
New  York,  the  Shaw  Memorial  at 
Boston,  the  Lincoln  at  Chicago,  and 
the  Sherman  of  the  Plaza,  are  the 
epic  in  bronze  of  the  life  struggle  of 
our  country  for  the  triimiph  of  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Farragut  is  Saint-Gaudens's 
first  important  work,  as  it  is  the  first 
important  and  creditable  public  mon- 
ument erected  in  this  country.  The 
Admiral  stands  firmly  jplanted  on  his 
feet — a  rugged  and  a  noble  figure, 
admirably  modelled  and  loftily  con- 
ceived. The  Madison  Square  statue 
not  only  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
new  era  in  American  sculpture,  but  is 
noteworthy  as  the  first  canto  of  Saint- 
Gaudens's  war  poem.  We  are  con- 
scious of  the  salt  and  of  the  wind 
and  of  the  storm,  for  it  is  the  song 
of  the  sea.  It  is  the  battle-hymn  of 
the  men  of  Maine,  of  the  Gloucester 
men  and  of  the  Long  Island  and  Jer- 
sey fisherfolk,  who  fought  our  wooden 
ships,  before  white  squadrons  were 
thought  of,  and  whose  energy  and 
daring  have  made  our  nation  a  sea 
power. 

Whether  or  not  the  scheme  of 
composition  of  the  Shaw  Memorial 
was  suggested  by  Velasquez's  **  Sur- 
render at  Breda,"  or  by  Tintoretto's 
Crucifixion  in  San  Cassiano,  is  of  no 
importance.  Besides  the  portrait  of 
Shaw  himself,  and  the  spirit  which 
floats  above  him,  there  are  in  the 
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Memorial  hue  twelve  heads  and  a 
score  of  rifle  barrels.  Yet  Saint- 
Gaudens  has  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  impression  of  a  regiment  swinging 
to  the  front  at  the  tap  of  the  drum. 
Shaw,  hero  that  he  was,  like  thousands 
of  others,  gave  his  life  generously  to 
his  country.  Yet  long  after  most  of 
the  thousands  have  been  forgotten,  he 
will  live  in  the  imagination  of  his 
countrymen,  surrounded  by  his  little 
band  of  dogged  blacks,  the  seal  of 
patient  suffering  and  of  sacrifice  upon 
their  faces,  foredoomed  to  die,  that 
their  race  might  live — ^the  physical 
expression  of  the  devotion  of  the 
United  States  to  human  liberty. 

In  the  divine  scheme  of  htiman  ev- 
olution, each  human  being  is  given 
his  appointed  task,  and  as  he  per- 
forms that  task,  well  or  ill,  according 
to  the  opportunity  and  grace  that 
God  has  given  him,  so  he  succeeds  or 
fails,  no  matter  whether  or  no  he  is 
understood  by  his  fellows.  To  one 
man  was  given  in  '6i  the  task  of 
organizing  the  army  of  victory  and 
of  teaching  it  how  to  fight ;  to  another 
the  task  of  completing  the  work 
which  the  first  had  begun.  To  yet 
another  it  was  given  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  a  lost  cause,  and  having 
ventured  and  lost  everything  save 
honor,  to  win  that  splendid  victory 
over  self,  whose  memory  is  one  of 
the  most  priceless  possessions  of  our 
common  country.  To  Lincoln  was 
given  the  hardest  task  of  all:  to  weld 
together  the  warring  factions  of  a 
disunited  country  into  a  homogeneous 
and  a  patriotic  whole.  To  conquer 
the  enemy  without  and  silence  the 
enemy  within,  while  surroimded  by 
jobbery  and  graft  and  double-dealing, 
with  a  Cabinet  honeycombed  with 
sordidness  and  selfish  political  ambi- 
tion, the  task  required  for  its  accom- 
Elishment  a  man  of  heroic  mould, 
rincoln  succeeded,  and  having  done 
so,  died,  leaving  to  a  reunited  people 
the  heritage  of  his  achievement,  and 
the  legacy  of  his  example  and  of  his 
name.  Whatever  manner  of  man  the 
real  Lincoln  may  have  been,  the 
Lincoln  who  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  us  who  were  bom  since  he 


died  is  the  Lincoln  at  Chicago,  whom 
Saint-Gaudens  conceived..  Lincoln, 
the  greatest  civilian  of  the  Civil  War, 
towered,  a  solitary  statesman,  above 
the  pigmy  politicians  who  surrounded 
him.  Understanding  his  weaknesses 
because  they  are  ours,  sympathizing 
with  his  shortcomings  and  his  failings, 
because  we  share  them,  we  have  ideal- 
ized and  enshrined  him  as  the  collect- 
ive personality  of  the  men  of  '6ir6s. 

It  is  our  ideal  which  Saint-Gaudens 
has  expressed  in  the  bronze.  The 
nobility,  the  kindliness,  the  patience, 
the  long-suffering  which  we  attribute 
to  Lincoln,  are  all  there.  But  it 
is  the  impression  of  strength  which 
the  statue  gives  that  makes  it  so 
remarkable.  There  is  a  reserve  force 
about  it  more  than  htmian;  and  so  it  is 
more  than  human,  for  it  is  the  re- 
strained might  of  a  nation,  speaking 
through  its  son  and  champion.  To 
see  it  is  to  know  that  the  people 
whose  servant  and  whose  leader  he 
was  could  endure  and  dare  and  do  all 
things. 

There  are  many  modem  equestrian 
statues  in  the  world — some  half  a 
himdred,  more  or  less — ^but  of  them  all 
there  are  exactly  three  that  stand 
out  pre-eminent,  Donatello's  Gatta- 
melata  at  Padua,  Verocchio's  Colleoni 
at  Venice,  and  Saint-Gaudens*s  Sher- 
man at  New  York — all  three  the  liv- 
ing, breathing  spirit  of  the  still  living 
Renaissance ;  aU  three  the  triumph  of 
individualism,  the  expression  of  the 
ideal  in  the  concrete.  Tucca's  Philip 
IV,  Falconet's  Peter  the  Great,  and 
even  Paul  Dubois's  Jeanne  d'Arc,  ad- 
mirable as  it  is,  cannot  stand  compar- 
ison with  these.  [See  The  Lounger, 
on  later  pages.] 

It  is  the  fashion  to  assume  that 
Donatello's  work  is  greater  than 
Verocchio's,  because  his  Gattamelata 
possesses  a  reserve  and  a  quiet  dignity 
which  are  absent  in  the  Colleoni.  But 
art  is  the  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  the  artist. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  the  artist 
conveys  to  all  time  the  message  of  his 
contemporaries  as  he  himself  under- 
stands it.  Donatello's  and  Veroc- 
chio's  statues  were  not  mere  portraits 
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of  the  reformed  elderly  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  were  their  subjects. 
Eaxih  artist  embodied  in  the  bronze 
his  conception  of  the  spirit  of  Venice, 
that  the  future  might  always  know 
the  ^message  sent  down  to  it  by  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  To  Donatello 
the  republic  was  Venice  triumphant, 
calmly  facing  the  worid,  serenely 
confident  of  her  power  and  of  her 
might.  But  Verocchio,  coming  forty 
years  later,  with  clearer  discernment 
and  finer  conception,  looked  below 
the  surface,  and  to  him  was  revealed 
the  true  spirit  of  the  mistress  of  the 
seas — a.  nation  sapped  to  the  core, 
already  dying;  a  nation  only  able 
to  face  the  world  by  the  swagger  and 
the  dash  and  the  bluff  of  the  CoUeoni 
who  bestrides  his  barrel-bellied  steed. 

Saint-Gaudens  in  his  Sherman  has 
sung  the  last  canto  of  his  epic  of  the 
Civ3  War.  The  Sherman  has  been 
criticised  for  being  over-refined,  over- 
spiritualized.  But  is  it?  It  is  true 
that  it  is  a  monument  to  the  bluff  old 
soldier  we  knew;  but  it  is  something 
more,  far  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  greater  glory  of  a 
great  people.  It  is  the  spirit,  the 
soul  of  a  nation,  etherealized  and 
idealized,  marching  triumphant  to 
victory  that  the  Union  might  be 
saved,  and  that  then,  forever,  there 
might  be  peace. 

Long  after  the  deeds  of  Farragut, 
of  Shaw,  of  Lincoln  and  of  Sherman 
have  become  a  part  of  the  misty 
history  of  the  past  the  great  cycle  of 
Saint-Gaudens  will  live  in  proof  of  the 
mighty  struggle  that  was  waged  and 
won  by  the  soul  of  a  mighty  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  our 
country  entered  into  a  period  of 
enormous  prosperity  which  resulted, 
as  the  unexpected  possession  of 
wealth  usually  does,  in  a  mad  and 
indiscriminate  expenditure.  The  sane 
spending  of  money  is  an  art  which 
requires  cultivation,  and  culture  re- 
quires national  and  individual  leisure. 
It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  mad 
craze  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  had 
somewhat  spent  itself,  when  our 
people  had  at  last  begun  to  realize 
that  there  is  something  more  in  life 


than  the  acquisition  of  money;  at  a 
moment  when  we  had  reached  the 
nadir  of  vulgar  inartistic  horror — 
the  era  of  the  soldiers*  and  sailors' 
monuments,  of  the  jerry-built  Queen 
Anne  cottage  and  of  the  government 
post-office, — ^that  the  voice  of  Saint- 
Gaudens  was  heard  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  and  that  his  influence 
brought  to  us  a  realization  of  our 
shortcomings. 

However  self-assertive  the  Ameri- 
can character  may  be  in  certain  of  its 
phases,  however  self-confidently  it 
may  declare  itself  in  foreign  affairs, 
it  has  another  phase  which  is  almost 
apologetic  in  its  self-depreciation. 
Whatever  may  be  our  failings  as  a 
nation,  as  individuals  we  certainly 
do  not  suffer  from  an  unreasonable 
estimate  of  our  own  excellence.  We 
not  only  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be- 
hold the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye, 
but,  to  our  credit  be  it  said,  most  of 
us  are  perfectly  willing  to  consider 
the  beams  in  our  own  eyes.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  of  American 
characteristics  is  our  recognition  of 
our  intellectual  deficiencies,  and  our 
desire  for  self-improvement.  Philis- 
tines and  wholly  superior  persons 
may  sneer  at  the  way  in  which  some 
of  our  compatriots  strive  for  cultiva- 
tion; and  yet  the  wholly  superior 
must  in  fairness  concede  that  even  the 
effort  for  self-improvement  is  admi- 
rable, and  that  the  slightest  culture 
and  the  slightest  extension  of  mental 
horizon  are  better  than  a  vegetable 
existence. 

Unlike  the  French,  who  are  the 
most  spontaneously  artistic  people  on 
earth,  we  lack  a  natural  sensitiveness 
to  the  beautiful.  But  we  are  mar- 
vellously adaptable,  and  given  light 
and  leading  we  follow  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  a 
young  and  vigorous  race. 

Love  of  the  beautiful  is  inborn,  but 
taste  may  be  cultivated.  Every  work 
of  art  placed  in  the  public  view  helps 
to  improve  the  public  taste.  Every 
statue  of  Saint-Gaudens  seen  by  the 
many  has  had  a  direct  influence  in 
the  artistic  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  our  people. 
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It  may  be  literally  true  that  Saint- 
Gaudens  founded  no  school,  yet  he 
blazed  the  trail  and  lighted  the  way 
for  those  who  have  brought  to  us  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  for  those 
who  by  their  genius  are  making  the 
United  States  one  of  the  world  powers 
in  art.  He  taught  us  the  possibility 
of  expressing  the  ideal  in  the  concrete, 
and  of  idealizing  the  material.  .  He  is 
the  first  whose  genius  has  expressed 
the  true  spirit  of  our  people  in  the 
living  bronze. 

The  lasting  history  of  a  nation  is 
recorded  in  its  monimients.  Long 
after  the  printed  story  of  a  people 
lies  unread  upon  the  shelf,  long  after 
their  very  traditions  have  ceased  to 
interest,  their  monuments  endure, 
telling  of  the  civilization  and  the 
lives  of  men  who  have  long  passed 
away.  The  written  annals  of  the 
past  which  we  possess  are  mere 
transcripts  of  earlier  doctmients.  The 
only  contemporaneous  records  of 
antiquity  which  have  come  down  to 
us  intact  are  those  which  art  has 
made  immortal.  Enduring  progress 
in  art  cannot  be  won  by  the  upheaval 
of  a  moment,  but  only  by  the  conser- 
vative growth  of  time.  ItwasSt.-Gau- 
dens's  self-suppression,  his  absorption 
in  his  subject,  the  spirit  of  reverenco- 
with  which  he  treated  the  past,  that 
make  him  not  only  our  greatest  sculp- 
tor, but  one  of  our  great  historians. 


His  style  is  so  pure,  so  free  from 
heaviness  or  coarseness,  so  calm  in  its 
power,  his  art  is  so  perfect,  his  spirit  so 
refined  and  his  soul  so  lofty,  that  his 
personality  will  live  as  that  of  a  great 
American. 

Saint-Gaudens  taught  us  that 
beauty  in  art,  as  in  nature,  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity  for  happiness, 
and  as  he  wrought  beauteously,  he 
gave  us  a  new  joy  in  living.  He  had 
a  standard  of  measure,  a  faculty  of 
distinguishing  values,  an  instinct  of 
omission,  which  made  him  reject  the 
unessential  and  hold  to  the  funda- 
mental. He  grasped  the  ideals  which 
his  countrymen  have  set  themselves 
to  follow,  and  by  expressing  those 
ideals  so  that  all  men  might  see  and 
understand,  he  helped  man  forward 
in  his  struggle  to  draw  nearer  to  his 
God.  The  mission  of  art  is  not  to 
minister  to  the  selfish  enjoyment  of 
the  few.  It  is  broader  and  higher  and 
nobler.  Its  function  is  to  express 
the  inner  consciousness  of  the  com-* 
munity  and  is  limited  by  neither  time, 
nor  age,  nor  place.  Ignoring  that 
which  is  ephemeral  and  local,  Saint- 
Gaudens  seized  that  which  is  enduring 
and  universal  for  the  uplifting  of 
humanity. 

Greater  fame  can  no  man  have 
than  this,  that  of  him  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said,  he  left  the  world  a  little 
better  than  he  fotmd  it. 
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I 

Yellow  rose  go  to  her, 

Breathe  all  my  woe  to  her. 

Mellow  rose,  tell  her  my  hope  and  despair; 

Swear  my  wild  vow  of  her 

To  the  calm  brow  of  her, 

Drawn  in  tempestuous  deeps  of  her  hair. 

II 

Crush' d  in  the  arms  of  her, 

Thou  shalt  know  balms  of  myrrh. 

Rose,  O,  rare  rose,  to  my  Lady,  away! 

Waft,  where  I  wait  for  her. 

Love,  and  love's  fate  for  her. 

Haste  thee,  rose,  haste,  to  my  Lady,  I  pray  I 

Robert  Loveman 
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I 

E 13  an  etching 
Max    Klinger 
;h    depicts    a 
tge     woman 
in  to  her  knees, 
worshipping 
ocean,  come 
_r-nher  suddenly. 
Wandering  from  inland,  a  break  in 
the  forest  had  surprised  her  with  the 
miracle  of  an  unsuspected  immensity. 
a  new  infinitude;  overpowered   and 
overborne    she   had    sunk   to   earth. 
It  is  a  simple  piece:  the  break  in  the 
forest,  V-shaped  and  wide,  the  spread 
of  sea  beyond    and  a  single   figure 
mutely  worshipful.     Imagine  a  clear- 
ing before  the  V-shaped  break,  say 
a  couple  of  large  meadows,   in   the 
further  one  a  red-brick  cottage,  and 
you   have    the    house   and    place   of 
Sherwell's  holiday. 

Sherwell  came  here  every  August — 
he  chose  Augnst  so  as  not  to  waste 
the  Bank  Holiday;  for  three  weeks 
every  year  Sherwell  left  his  warehouse 
in  Bread  Street  and  came  to  the  red- 
brick cottage  that  faced  the  two 
meadows,  the  V-shaped  break  in 
Croy  Wood  and  the  spread  of  the 
English  Channel.  Never  had  he  sunk 
to  his  knees  before  the  wonder  of 
that  spectacle,  however;  never  had 
he  done  anything  worshipful  or 
strange.  Always  on  the  first  Friday 
in  August  or  the  last  Friday  in  July 
he  would  send  his  office-boy  for  a 
cab,  hand  Beverley,  the  traveller, 
a  cheque  for  salaries  and  petty  cash, 
and  drive  away  from  Bread  Street 
to  the  station;  and  always  there  went 
with  him  a  large  brown  Gladstone 
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bag,  a  bicycle  and  a  bottle  of  rare 
old  port.  The  bag  always  con- 
tained a  new  flannel  suit,  the  bicycle 
represented  "exercise"  and  the  rare 
old  port  was  a  present  for  Uncle 
John. 

At  Cannon  Street  Sherwell  always 
bought  a  second-class  return  ticket. 
the  Westminsler  Gazette  and  three 
ham  sandwiches  to  eat  in  the  train. 
He  was  thirty-one  years  old,  wore  a 
moustache  and  glasses,  and  had  ten 
pounds  in  his  pockets — five  in  gold 
to  spend,  and  a  banknote  in  case 
of  accident.  Uncle  John  did  the 
rest;  and  no  man  had  a  cheaper,  a 
cosier  or  more  bracing  holiday.  It 
was  August  now;  it  was  a  Friday 
evening;  and  Sherwell  and  his  West- 
minster Gazette  and  the  three  ham 
sandwiches  were  duly  settled  in  their 
comer  of  the  second-class  carriage. 

As  usual  the  train  was  late,  and,  as 
usual.  Uncle  John  stood  on  the  plat- 
form at  Sandling  Junction ;  but, 
what  was  most  unusual,  to-day  he 
had  a  girl  with  him,  and  then  Sher- 
well remembered  that  Uncle  John 
had  said  something  about  a  niece. 
He  wondered  whether  the  old  man 
had  put  her  in  the  best  bedroom, 
or  whether  his  prior  claim  had  been 
recognized  and  respected.  The  girl 
looked  harmless  enough,  he  thought, 
when  Uncle  John  said,  "this  is  little 
Jessie,"  and  explained,  "my  sister- 
in-  law's  gel.  Jessie — Jessie  Tolputt," 
he  repeated ;  and  ' '  here  's  my  nephew 
Paul- — Paul  Sherwell,  a  great  man 
in  the  city  o' London,  tho'  no  sorto' 
shakes  down  here,"  laughed  the  old 
man,  making  the  two  acquainted. 
Sherwell  was  high  and  dignified; 
Jessie's  eyes  were  lowered  to  earth. 
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Uncle  John,  the  Gladstone  bag, 
Jessie  Tolputt  and  the  bottle  of 
rare  old  port  drove  back  together; 
Sherwell  rode  or  pushed  his  bicycle. 
It  was  only  a  short  half-mile,  and, 
after  the  ** stuffy  railway  carriage," 
Sherwell  said  the  "exercise"  would 
'*do  him  good."  He  spoke  like 
that,  in  phrases  clipped  from  news- 
papers, from  crisp  advertisements, 
as  a  good  Londoner  should.  So,  in 
a  procession  and  sometimes  side  by 
side,  they  went  uphill. 

The  red-brick  cottage  was  in  its 
usual  place ;  woods  at  the  back  of  it, 
the  two  meadows  and  vastness  of 
the  sky  in  front;  and  where  the  land 
dropped  suddenly  to  meet  the  sea, 
Croy  Wood  with  its  V-shaped  break; 
and  beyond  this  sparkled  or  slumbered 
or  stormed  the  English  Channel. 
Ships  went  by  as  in  a  panorama. 
There  were  two  going  by  just  now. 
The  air  was  good  up  here.  Sherwell 
sniffed  it  and  felt  very,  very  happy. 

When,  as  usual.  Uncle  John  saw 
him  to  the  best  bedroom,  he  felt 
happier  still.  He  would  buy  a  shill- 
ing's worth  of  chocolates  for  the  niece ; 
her  modesty  deserved  some  recogni- 
tion. When,  as  usual,  Uncle  John 
announced  that  supper  was  waiting 
for  them  in  the  parlor,  Sherwell 
produced  his  bottle  of  rare  old  port. 

It  was  an  impressive  moment,  and 
no  one  felt  its  passing  with  more 
gravity  and  awe  than  Jessie  Tolputt. 
She  was  a  slim  little  soul  with  large 
black  eyes,  a  pointed  chin  and  lots 
of  dark,  dark  hair.  It  was  so  dark 
because  her  face  was  almost  pale — 
olive-pale  rather  than  white-pale. 
She  was  slender  and  round  in  one, 
strong  and  yet  fragile;  she  might 
have  been  a  nymph  escaped  from  Croy 
Wood  or  from  Sandling  Wood  inland. 
She  did  not  speak  unless  directly 
questioned.  Sherwell  she  regarded 
with  manifest  wonder  and  respect; 
of  Uncle  John,  who  had  adopted  her, 
who  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  her, 
she  was  not  at  all  afraid. 

Awe-filled  and  amazed  she  listened 
to  Sherwell,  who  gave  away  bottles 
of  rare  old  port,  who  was  a  great 
man  in  the  city  of  London,  who  had 


a  warehouse  of  his  own  in  Bread 
Street  and  a  traveller  to  do  his  will. 
In  her  small  world  he  was  the  most 
marvellous  creature  that  had  ever 
entered.  She  was  like  the  savage 
woman  iii  Klinger's  etching  and 
Sherwell  was  her  first  sight  of  the  sea. 
And  like  the  sea  he  paid  no  heed  to 
any  mortal,  not  even  to  Uncle  John; 
and  to  her  and  the  small  servant  maid 
he  was  as  cold  and  far  removed  as 
wave  and  wind  and  weather  all  in  one. 

Sherwell  told  them  all  about 
himself. 

Uncle  John  was  used  to  it  and  did 
not  care.  The  three  weeks  made  a 
break  in  his  quiet  life  and  he  supposed 
London  and  business  turned  young 
men  like  that. 

Uncle  John  was  a  good  listener  and 
so  was  Jessie  Tolputt.  To  the  girl 
it  was  all  new.  Uncle  John  had 
heard  it  many  times  before,  but  to 
the  girl  it  was  all  new  and  marvellous 
and  unsoiled  by  the  world. 

There  was  an  irresistible,  inevitable, 
elemental  something  about  Sherwell 
that  quenched  her.  Though  they 
rode  bicycles  together  in  purstiit  of 
what  Sherwell  called  **  exercise," 
though  they  ate  and  drank  at  the 
same  table  and  the-  shilling's  worth 
of  chocolates  fell  far  short  of  the  best, 
she  could  never  even  think  of  him  as 
of  the  same  stuff  as  herself,  never 
even  think  of  him  as  of  the  same  stuff 
as  Uncle  John.  The  good  old  man 
was  hearty  and  kind  and  kissed  her 
good-night  and  good-morning  and 
gave  her  heaps  of  pocket-money  and 
spoilt  her;  but  Sherwell  was  Olympian, 
a  god  who  came  out  of  a  warehouse, 
who  owned  a  traveller,  an  office-boy 
and  typist,  who  dwelt  in  London, 
and  to  whom  all  things  befel  precise- 
ly as  he  desired,  commanded,  or  or- 
dained. Susan,  the  maid,  did  not 
count,  nor  does  she  figure  in  this 
story. 

Sherwell  told  them  all  about  him- 
self. 

In  a  week  Jessie  had  heard  many 
things;  as,  for  instance,  how  Sherwell 
had  determined  to  start  in  business 
when  he  was  twenty-five  and  how 
he  had  done  so  gloriously.     He  had 
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estimated  a  profit  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  the  first  year,  and 
actually  he  had  made  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  He  had  begun 
with  two  good  agencies,  and  now 
he  had  five:  braids,  buttons,  dress- 
trimmings  and  Calais  and  Nottingham 
laces.  He  had  given  each  a  year  to 
get  going,  and  they  had  got  going. 
He  would  touch  no  article  that  did 
iiot  help  its  fellow  articles:  thus, 
the  braids  helped  the  buttons,  the 
buttons  helped  the  dress-trimmings, 
and  laces,  buttons,  braids  and  trim- 
mings all  helped  each  other.  He 
was  going  to  add  a  few  good  haber- 
dashery articles  to  his  other  agen- 
cies, and  then  he  would  move  to  a 
larger  show-room  on  the  floor  be- 
low. Jessie  did  not  know  what 
haberdashery  was,  nor,  if  truth  be 
told,  did  Uncle  John.  Jessie  did  not 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  myster- 
ious word ;  she  had  no  voice  for  such 
irreverence,  and  it  was  only  one  of 
the  many  mysteries  that  engarlanded 
and  played  about  this  all-mysterious 
man.  He  had  begun  with  one 
room  and  a  boy,  now  he  had  a  two- 
room  warehouse,  a  traveller,  a  typist 
and  another  boy.  In  the  autumn  he 
would  move  into  two  larger  rooms — 
the  same  address,  but  the  first  floor. 
He  paid  ninety-five  pounds' rent  for 
his  present  quarters;  the  new  ware- 
house would  cost  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

But  all  this  was  as  nothing,  com- 
pared with  his  other  confidences. 
In  four  years  he  would  get  married; 
when  he  was  neither  too  young  nor 
too  old.  Thirty-five  was  the  right 
age.  He  had  decided  on  this  six 
years  ago,  on  the  evening  of  the  very 
day  on  which  he  had  set  up  in  business 
for  himself.  It  was  best  to  make  up 
your  mind  about  important  matters; 
the  little  things  always  arranged 
themselves.  But  important  matters 
— *4t  was  best  to  make  up  your 
mind  and  then  stick  to  it,"  said  Paul 
Sherwell.  .  .  At  fifty-five  he  would 
retire.  He  wasn't  all  for  work. 
Forty  working  years  were  enough  for 
any  man,  and  he  had  begun  life  at 
fifteen.    At     thirty-five    he    would 


marry,  and  at  fifty-five  he  would 
retire.  He  believed  in  four  percent 
investments.  You  might  be  able  to 
get  five,  but  four  percent  was  good 
enough  for  him.  He  had  more  than 
two  thousand  invested  now.  At  fifty 
he  would  take  a  partner,  at  fifty- 
five  he  would  sell  out  to  him,  and 
then,  what  with  the  money  obtained 
that  way  and  what  with  his  savings 
well  invested,  he  would  have  a  sure 
income  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a 
year;  and  then  he  would  retire  and 
move  away  from  London  and  live 
in  a  red-brick  villa  very  much  like 
Uncle  John's. 

He  had  it  all  pat;  and,  so  far, 
not  one  mistake  had  he  made  in 
his  calculations,  he  insisted  proudly. 
Rather  had  he  underestimated  than 
overestimated.  Exactly  as  he  had 
foreseen,  so  had  everything  happened. 

He  was  as  sure  and  as  inevitable 
as  ebb  and  flow,  as  almanacs  and 
changes  of  the  moon.  Never  had 
Jessie  Tolputt  listened  to  a  human 
being  so  convincing,  so  irresistible, 
so  merciless  in  all  he  set  about,  so 
filled  with  knowledge  and  prophetic 
ways.  Not  even  the  curates  she 
had  heard  were  so  convincing,  not 
even  the  parsons  who  had  a  rectory 
to  themselves.  They  dwelt  in  al>- 
stractions,  in  vague  things  of  the 
spirit  and  the  mind;  here  was  a  man 
who  grappled  with  the  real,  who  did 
things  and  spoke  of  things  that  could 
be  done.  What  he  wished  became 
law,  what  he  set  out  to  do  happened ; 
and  not  only  happened,  but  happened 
in  the  very  moment  which  he  had 
preordained.  Not  an  instant  sooner; 
not  an  instant  later.  At  fifteen  he 
had  left  school  and  gone  to  work;  at 
twenty- five  he  had  started  in  business 
for  himself;  four  years  from  now  he 
would  marry ;  and  twenty  years  after 
that  he  would  retire  and  come  to  live 
in  a  villa  which  would  be  rather 
larger  and  more  important  than  the 
red-brick  cottage  of  Uncle  John. 

Symmetrical,  perfect,  Jessie  Tolputt 
grasped  it  all.  It  was  flawless  as  a 
cloudless  night  in  June,  the  moon 
above  Croy  Wood,  silvering  the  sea 
and   throwing   her   shadow   on   the 
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meadow  as  she  stood  filled  with  night- 
magic.  Symmetrical,  perfect,  Jessie 
Tolputt  grasped  it  all  and  recognized 
the  face  of  the  ideal. 


II 


The  good  air,  the  "exercise,"  his 
daily  dip  in  the  sea,  roused  Sherwell 
to  buoyancy.  In  a  fortnight  he  was 
bronzed  and  the  cheap  flannel  suit 
showed  signs  of  usage.  He  had 
finished  the  story  of  himself,  retold 
it  and  retold  it;  and  now  he  conde- 
scended to  take  notice  of  such  things 
as  the  landscape,  of  such  things  as 
Uncle  John  and  the  small  servant 
maid,  even  of  such  things  as  Jessie 
Tolputt  with  the  pointed  chin,  the 
large  black  eyes,  and  lots  of  dark, 
dark  hair.  One  day  he  mentioned 
to  her  that  he  thought  the  view  was 
**  lovely. "  They  were  looking  out 
across  the  two  meadows  and  through 
the  V-shaped  break  in  Croy  Wood, 
beyond  which  met  the  blue  of  water 
and  the  blue  of  sky.  Sandling  Wood 
rose  at  the  back  of  them,  always  a 
little  dim,  always  a  little  frightening 
to  Jessie,  with  its  impenetrable  screens 
of  foliage,  with  the  surprises  of  its 
narrow  paths,  and  the  whispered 
music  that  came  after  its  sudden 
stillness.  At  night,  under  the  full 
moon,  it  seemed  haunted,  and  some- 
times, her  heart  between  her  lips, 
she  had  stolen  in,  expecting — she  did 
not  know  what  she  expected  there 
in  Sandling  Wood. 

Croy  Wood  was  just  the  same ;  only 
there  you  always  had  glimpses  of  the 
sea  and  the  lights  that  flashed  out 
on  the  two  opposing  coasts;  the 
French  lights  white  and  red,  and  the 
English  lights  at  Dungeness.  In 
November  a  chill  wind  came  and 
swept  the  trees  all  bare  and,  till  the 
spring,  the  secret  of  the  woods  was 
over;  or  all  but  over,  for  even  then, 
amid  the  black  branches  and  above 
the  brown  and  rain-sodden  leaves 
on  which  she  stepped,  there  lingered 
a  memory,  a  rumor  of  something 
that  had  set  her  heart  between  her 
lips  while  she  had  walked,  expecting 
— she  did  not  know  exactlv  what  she 


had  expected  to  come  upon  her  sud- 
denly in  one  of  those  narrow  paths 
that  twist  and  turn  in  Sandling  Wood. 

One  evening  after  supper  when  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  she  and  Paul 
came  out  of  the  cottage  and  strolled 
down  to  the  edge  of  Croy  Wood. 
He  smoked  his  pipe;  she  looked  out 
upon  the  English  Channel  and  the 
lights  that  flashed  out  from  the  far- 
away foreign  shore. 

** That's  France,"  she  said,  as  the 
white  light  burst  and  disappeared, 
dazzling,  immense,  splendid  as  light- 
ning on  that  clear  night.  The  red 
light  opened  like  an  angry  eye,  grew 
big,  enormous,  then  shrunk  to  noth- 
ingness. Foreign,  incomprehensible 
men  were  watching  the  two  lights, 
men  who  could  not  have  understood 
her  had  she  spoken  with  them;  and 
as  for  her — she  could  n't  have  under- 
stood them,  either.  So  near  they 
were  to  each  other,  the  men  and  she, 
and  yet  as  though  a  thousand  miles 
apart !  She  had  often  thought  about 
it;  and  now,  behind  the  lights,  she 
always  imagined  men  and  women  and 
children,  swarthy,  quick,  attentive, 
addressing  each  other  in  words  whose 
meaning  she  would  never  know. 
Often  she  thought  about  them  and 
wondered  how  they  looked. 

**Have  you  ever  been  to  France?" 
she   asked. 

**I  've  never  been  out  of  England," 
said  Sherwell;  **not  that  I  couldn't 
go;  but  this" —  and  he  waved  his 
pipe  at  the  landscape — **  this  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

'*  I  've  never  been  to  France  either," 
said  Jessie;  **on  clear  days  you  can 
see  it.  I  've  often  seen  it;  white 
cliffs  like  ours  and  a  town  in  a  hollow. 
That 's  all  I  've  ever  seen. " 

Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  to 
France. 

An  unexpected  wave  of  generosity 
rose  up  in  Sherwell.  Why  should  n't 
they  go?  He  had  only  spent  a  couple 
of  his  five  sovereigns.  Three  of  them 
were  left — ^more  than  enough  to  take 
him  and  Jessie  to  France  and  back 
on  the  same  day.  He  had  seen  the 
bills  and  posters  advertising  the  trip. 
Folkestone  and  Boulogne — seven  and 
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sixpence  for  the  double  journey.  That 
was  fifteen  shillings,  and  they  would  n'  t 
have  to  spend  much  except  for  food 
and  drink. 

** Let's  go  there  on  Sunday,"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  had  in  it  a  touch 
of  exaltation. 


Ill 


Uncle  John  offered  no  objection ;  in- 
deed, the  outing  had  his  very  warm 
approval.  '  *  I  'm  a  dull  dog,  you  won' t 
want  me;  two  's  company!"  he  cried, 
when  Sherwell  as  a  matter  of  form, 
suggested  that  the  three  should  make 
a  day  of  it.  So,  on  the  Sunday,  off 
they  started  with  a  large  packet  of 
sandwiches  to  eat  upon  the  way. 

From  Sandling  Junction  they  took 
a  train  to  Folkestone  Central,  then 
down  the  cliff  to  the  harbor  where 
the  mail  boat  lay  in  readiness,  and, 
actually,  by  noon  they  were  steaming 
out  to  sea.  It  was  the  first  time 
either  of  them  had  ventured  on  a 
ship,  a  big  ship  that  sailed  to  foreign 
parts.  The  day  was  perfect  and  the 
water  hardly  stirred;  England  grew 
small  and  smaller;  the  far  shore  rose 
out  of  the  south,  white  cliffs,  a  city, 
Boulogne. 

They  were  in  France.  For  an 
hour  they  wandered  in  the  strange 
French  streets,  and  then,  at  an  hotel, 
they  ate  a  solid  meal  and  were 
astonished  that  the  waiters  all  spoke 
English,  quickly,  without  stopping 
for  words.  Jessie  looked  at  them 
anxiously.  Perhaps  the  men  and 
women  in  the  light-house  could  speak 
English  too.  But  what  surprised  them 
most  of  all  was  that,  though  in 
England  it  was  Sunday,  everybody 
here  was  behaving  as  though  it  were 
the  middle  of  the  week,  as  though  a 
Sunday  never  existed  and  never  could 
exist.  They  went  down  to  the  sands 
and  watched  the  people  bathing — 
there  were  crowds  of  people  bathing 
all  through  the  afternoon.  And  close 
upon  the  sands  were  lots  of  out- 
door caf^s  all  packed  with  men  and 
women  who  sat  around  little  tables. 
They  sat  there  openly  and  drank  all 
kinds  of  drinks. 


There  were  bright  red  drinks  and 
bright  green  drinks,  such  as  one 
sees  in  monster  bottles  with  the  gas 
behind  in  chemists'  windows — only 
these  were  real  drinks.  They  ordered 
two:  Jessie  a  bright  green  one,  and 
Sherwell  a  bright  red.  **  Like  these, " 
he  said,  pointing  with  his  finger  to 
drinks  at  neighboring  tables.  The 
waiter  understood  him. 

The  drinks  had  come. 

"Syrup,"  said  Sherwell,  "what's 
yours  like?" 

**  Peppermint, "  said  Jessie,  and 
they  exchanged. 

He  had  a  sip  of  hers  and  she  had  a 
sip  of  his. 

**It  's  like  raspberry  vinegar,"  she 
said,  handing  the  goblet  back  to 
him. 

They  went  into  the  Casino  and 
were  horribly  bored ;  Sherwell  bought 
picture  post-cards  and  anything  that 
was  offered  him;  they  took  a  ride 
on  a  tram  and  came  back  by  another; 
they  spent  all  their  French  money, 
then  wanted  some  to  keep;  they  said 
little,  but  did  no  end  of  things.  At 
seven  o'clock  they  were  on  the  boat 
again  and  glad  to  be  at  rest. 

The  same  moon  that  had  drawn 
them  out  a  couple  of  nights  ago  was 
on  the  waters  as  they  crossed.  They 
had  decided  that  from  Folkestone 
they  would  take  the  motor  'bus  to 
Hythe  and  walk  the  last  two  miles. 
The  Channel  was  as  calm  as  any 
lake,  the  air  warm  and  still  as  the 
tranquil  waters.  It  was  a  perfect 
evening,  with  mysterious  lights  dis- 
appearing behind  them  and  appear- 
ing in  front.  The  trailing  moonlight 
turned  from  gold  to  silver,  the  pale 
stars  showed  faint  upon  a  silken  sky, 
spacious,  phosphorescent,  a  mantle 
of  lucent  green  shouldering  shore 
and  shore.  Again  Sherwell  raised  his 
voice  and  told  of  the  warehouse  in 
Bread  Street,  of  his  traveller,  typist, 
and  office-boy,  and  how  he  had 
resolved  that  certain  things  should 
happen  and  how  those  that  were  due 
had  happened.  He  told  her  how  he 
had  put  by  money  every  year,  invest- 
ing it  in  four-percent  securities,  till 
by  now  he  was  substantial  and  could 
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even  buy  odd   parcels   on   his  own 
account. 

**  And  in  four  years  you  *11  marry,  *' 
said  Jessie  Tolputt,  looking  out 
across  the  sea. 

He  made  no  answer.  It  seemed 
almost  as  though  he  might  reduce  his 
terms  and  come  down  to  three  or 
even  two.  A  great  loneliness  seized 
upon  him  and  for  the  moment  he  felt 
cold. 

**Let  's  walk  a  bit,"  he  said,  and 
they  strolled  up  and  down  the  deck, 
his  arm  through  hers.  Very  small 
he  seemed  of  a  sudden  under  the 
immense  sky,  its  stars  paled  and 
effaced  by  an  immense  moon,  with 
far-off  lights  twinkling  whichever 
way  he  turned. 

**I  wonder  what  Uncle  John's 
been  doing  all  day, "  he  said  brighten- 
ing. 

Jessie  knew.  She  knew  every  de- 
tail of  Uncle  John's  Sundays:  how 
he  had  been  to  church  in  the  morning 
and  read  his  weekly  paper;  and  how 
he  had  cleaned  all  his  pipes,  passing 
feathers  through  them.  **He  does 
that  every  Sunday  afternoon,"  she 
said,  **  sometimes  feathers  and  some- 
times string. " 

'*  We  *re  almost  cousins — cousins- 
in-law, "  was  his  next  remark. 

Again  her  eyes  sought  sky  and 
water. 

"How  would  you  like  to  leave 
Uncle  John  and  come  to  live  in  Lon- 
don?" he  pursued. 

**  I  'd  be  quite  lost  in  London." 

"Not  if  you  had  me  to  take  care 
of  you, "  and  he  pressed  the  rounded 
arm  within  his  own. 

That  too  might  happen,  she  thought. 
All  seemed  possible  as  she  stood  there 
in  the  moonlight,  water  all  around, 
on  the  deck  of  the  first  ship  that  she 
had  ever  known.  Perhaps  in  four 
years  he  might  come  for  her,  and. 
at  the  thought,  a  strangeness  seized 
on  Jessie,  an  expectancy,  like  the 
expectancy  that  had  come  over  her 
in  Sandling  Wood;  something  she 
could  neither  shape  nor  realize,  some- 
thing secret  and  obscured  that  would 
only  be  revealed  at  its  appointed 
hour.  Four  years  hence,  perhaps ;  four 


years  from  now,  when  he  was  thirty- 
five,  as  he  had  ordained  in  his  proud 
mastery.  And,  with  that  instant, 
she  felt  herself  as  one  who  is  sought 
out  and  consecrate,  one  set  apart 
to  serv'e  a  high  novitiate  before  she 
could  become  the  mate  of  such  a 
man. 

They  were  silent  now;  he,  with  his 
arm  through  hers;  she,  far  away 
amid  the  beauty  of  the  night,  pro- 
jecting herself  through  time,  through 
space.  Perhaps  in  four  years  she 
might  be  worthy  of  him.  At  least, 
she  would  try.  They  sat  down  again 
in  a  quiet  part  of  the  ship,  and  now 
his  arm  slid  round  her  waist.  She 
looked  up  at  him  once;  her  head  fell 
on  his  shoulder,  and  she  was  content 
with  the  sea,  the  night,  the  air,  and 
the  mastery  of  his  presence.  .  .  . 
So  this  was  the  shape  and  touch  that 
might  have  come  to  her  on  a  sudden 
on  one  of  the  narrow  paths  that  twist 
and  turn  in  Sandling  Wood. 

They  came  ashore  at  Folkestone 
harbor,  made  for  the  Town  Hall  and 
took  the  motor  'bus  to  Hythe.  It 
was  full  of  lovers,  young  men  and 
maidens  sitting  close  and  happy.  A 
two-mile  walk  lay  before  them  and 
they  faced  it  cheerfully,  going  by  the 
road  that  leads  from  Hythe  through 
Saltwood  and  then  to  Sandling  Junc- 
tion. They  were  a  silent  pair,  but  a 
blissful;  and  Sherwell's  silence  might 
be  understood.  Out  of  the  night, 
the  sea,  and  the  stillness,  a  voice  had 
come  to  him  bidding  him  cast  away 
his  dream  of  the  ideal,  bidding  him 
turn  away  from  cold  perfection  and 
face  reality  and  face  nature,  human, 
imperfect,  as  all  real  things  must  be. 
Why  wait  till  he  was  thirty- five? 
Yes,  that  was  the  ideal;  but  was  it 
life !  Life  was  compromise,  a  splitting 
of  differences,  a  meeting  half-way. 
It  was  fine  to  ask  two  and  eightpence 
a  gross  for  his  buttons  and  get  two 
and  eightpence,  but  most  time  he 
had  gladly  taken  two  and  six  or 
even  two  and  five.  Life  was  like  that, 
imperfect,  unideal:  a  truer  perfec- 
tion, a  truer  ideal,  if  seen  aright!  If 
accepted  and  understood.  .  .  .  To 
wait  four  more  years,  that  would  be 
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magnificent;  but  was  it  Sherwell — 
was  it  himself! 

They  came  to  the  last  ascent,  and 
then  to  the  two  meadows  that  faced 
the  V-shaped  break  in  Croy  Wood  and 
the  silvered  Channel.  The  French 
light  blazed  out  and  faded  and  blazed 
and  faded  again.  His  arm  stole 
round  her  as  they  looked  upon  it. 
The  beauty  of  that  place  came  home 
to  them  as  they  stood  there.  It  was 
the  siun  of  all  they  had  seen  that  day, 
a  total  of  serried  loveliness  and  magic. 
As  with  the  woman  in  Klinger's 
etching,  its  wizardry  beat  down  their 
last  reserve;  and  it  had  been  with 
them  for  nigh  upon  three  weeks. 

His  arm  was  close  on  her  as  they 
looked  out  upon  it. 

"You  won't  come  back  with  me 
to  London?  *'  he  said  in  a  thin  voice — 
not  at  all  like  the  old  confident  voice 
wherewith  he  had  impressed  her. 

"Oh,  I  will !"  she  cried. 

"Next  year,"  he  said;  "come  back 
as  my  wife,  Jessie, "  and,  at  the  words 
"my  wife,  **  all  his  old  pride  and  con- 
fidence returned  upon  him. 

"But  next  year,  Paul,"  she  an- 
swered gravely,  "not  next  year?" 

"Why  not,"  he  asked,  "there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us?" 

She  stood  away  from  him  now. 
"But  you  said — ^you  said — "  she 
b^an.  A  suspicion  had  crept  in  on 
her. 

"What  did  I  say?" 

"That  when  you  were  thirty- 
five " 

He  understood  her  now. 

"All  that  was  nonsense,"  said  he; 
"  I  meant  thirty-two — I  did  n't  know 
that  you  *d  be  here,  Jessie — that 
love  was  like  this — ' '  He  floundered ; 
he  was  weak;  he  was  explanatory. 

"All  that  was  nonsense,"  she 
repeated  after  him ;  and  at  the  words 
suspicion  moved  more  close  to  cer- 
tainty. "All  that  you  've  been  say- 
ing?" and  she  looked  at  him.  Had 
he  then  lied  to  her,  played  upon  her 
inexperience,  postured  and  pretended? 
Was  he  a  sham  whose  words  were 
only  air?  He  had  filled  hours  with 
his  doings,  with  his  boastings,  with 
his   firmness  and  his  strength;  and, 


at  the  first  test,  he  fell  and  was  like 
other  people.  Less  than  other  people. 
Weaker  and  more  infirm  than  she! 

There  was  a  strangeness  in  her 
voice  now.  "You  *re  not  going  to 
wait  till  you  are  thirty- five?"  she 
asked  abruptly. 

"Not  a  day  longer  than  I  need. 
Next  year,  or  even  at  Christmas," 
he  said  hopefully. 

"  Was  all  you  have  said  nonsense? " 
She  was  cold  and  far  from  him  now, 
like  one  who  sits  in  judgment. 

"All,"   he  answered  cheerfully. 

She  moved  farther  away. 

"Oh,  Paul!"  she  cried,  and  then 
began  to  sob. 

He  couldn't  understand  it;  but 
with  his  answer  he  had  swept  away 
an  ideal,  a  wizardry,  a  perfection. 
He  who  had  been  the  compeller, 
the  hero,  the  man  who  ordered 
and  ordained — he  who  was  like 
the  sea,  so  solid,  so  merciless,  so 
sure  and  irresistible — ^it  was  all 
nonsense!  Nonsense!  He  himself 
had  said  so. 

Like  a  broken  god  he  had  fallen 
from  his  pedestal,  was  splintered, 
was  ruined.  She  turned  her  back 
on  him,  on  Croy  Wood,  on  all  that 
lay  out  there;  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  so  to  speak.  Nothing  more 
impressed  her:  the  splendor  of  the 
night — it  was  only  wood  and  water 
and  a  little  moonshine;  sea- water  and 
trees  and  the  reflections  from  the  sky ! 
She  turned  her  face  inland,  where 
the  lights  shone  in  the  windows 
of  Uncle  John's  cottage.  .  .  .  They, 
at  least,  were  real — Uncle  John,  the 
cottage,  the  cosy  rooms  indoors. 

It  was  all  nonsense,  she  thought 
sadly,  the  four  years,  that  high 
novitiate  wherein  she,  chosen  and 
set  apart,  had  hoped  .  .  . 

"You  won't  marry  me?"  said 
Paul  Sherv^-ell  at  her  elbow. 

She  moved  towards  the  cottage. 

He  followed  her,  abashed  and 
wondering  what  strange  offence  was 
his. 

"You  won't  marry  me?"  he  asked 
again. 

"You!  Oh  no,  Paul;  I  shall  never 
marry  you  f' 
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HERE  was  a 
smooth,  gentle, 
unhurried  little 
brook  that  ran  be- 
side the  long — de- 
\  spairingly  long — 
straight  road.  On 
either  side  of  the 
brook  were  spaced  willows  whose  tops 
had  been  cut  down  so  faithfully  every 
year,  that  they  sat  above  their  trunks 
like  giant  burs  and  nothing  else.  Be- 
yond the  brook  a  plain,  all  dotted 
with  the  yellow  flower  that  named  a 
race  of  English  kings,  stretched  smil- 
ing to  the  hills  three  kihmitres  away. 
There  is  only  one  land  in  which  the 
plains  may  he  truly  said  to  smile,  and 
as  they  say  kUomitres,  there,  I  say  it 
again  here,  for  the  thoughtful  reader 
must  already  have  observed  that  I 
am  laying  in  my  background  with 
what  the  art-jnumalists  call  "a  deft, 
but  sure,  hand."  The  tops  of  the  hills 
were  crowned  with  ragged,  pictur- 
esque pines;  far  down  the  road  lum- 
bered a  heavily  loaded  cart  drawn  by 
a  single  big-shouldered  horse ;  it  was 
a  very  solitary  scene  and  except  for 
the  driver  of  the  aforesaid  cart  there 
was  no  living  soul  in  sight  when  Her- 
bert awoke  from  his  brief  nap  by 
the  brook-side  and  faced  life — and 
the  long  road — again. 

Of  course  he  was  an  artist.  Why 
should  any  writer  go  to  the  labor  of 
sketching  in  historic  pines  and  story- 
book willows  merely  to  wake  up  a 
tramp  in  their  midst?  Herbert  was 
an  artist  and  very  much  of  an  artist. 
So  much  of  an  artist  that  he  was  walk- 
ing across  the  face  of  France  in  the 
height  of  his  devotion  to  his  calling. 
Tlie  face  of  France  is  a  wide  face 
with  prominent  features,  and  not  the 
whole  of  its  extent  may  be  termed 
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"smiling" — in  the  Jura,  par  exemple, 
its  brow  is  corrugated  in  the  extreme ; 
and  we  all  know  how  it  can  frown  out 
towards  the  end  of  Brittany.  Her- 
bert had  been  climbing  and  descend- 
ing some  few  of  the  southeastern 
wrinkles  until  his  very  knees  seemed 
about  to  give  out  beneath  him.  He 
had  walked  himself  half  lame  and 
sketched  himself  half  blind ;  to  extend 
the  limits  of  his  trip  he  had  econo- 
mized to  the  hunger-point  and  thirsted 
copiously.  Now  he  was  still  many 
miles  from  the  end,  and  had  but  fifty 
francs  left  in  his  pocket.  Fifty  francs 
are  nothing  like  they  sound. — they 
come,  in  fact,  to  something  so  like  ten 
dollars,  that  it  makes  you  sick  only 
to  look  at  them  when  you  're  far 
away  from  home.  Night  was  coming 
on,  too, — long,  ominous  streaks  of 
dusk  were  spreading  slantwise  over 
fields  and  the  genSt;  decidedly  even 
an  artist  need  have  a  sunshiny  tem- 
perament and  a  pair  of  stout  legs 
just  at  this  juncture.  So  Herbert 
sighed  slightly,  called  all  his  physical 
and  mental  forces  into  play,  threw 
back  his  shoulders,  slung  his  knap- 
sack to  position  and  went  on  along 
the  long  road. 

I  have  walked  many  miles,  kilo- 
metres, leagues,  versts,  what  you  will, 
in  my  life,  but  I  have  never  yet  found 
a  country  road  that  did  not  lengthen 
in  perfect  geometrical  ratio  with  the 
square  of  the  advancing  shadows  of 
night.  No  city  street  ever  submits 
itself  to  anything  like  an  equal  exhibi- 
tion of  the  pnvblem, — only  the  coun- 
try road  shows  it  up  in  the  perfect 
triumph  of  numbers. 

Herbert  had  ample  time  to  absorb 
the  elements  of  this  sublime  truth 
during  the  first  half-hour  which  fol- 
lowed the  setting  of  the  sun;  during 


the  next  half-hour  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  its  teachings  in  all  their  in- 
explicable darkness.  No  more  high 
carts  with  high  horses  and  high  shoul- 
ders passed  by,  no  more  of  anything 
passed  by;  when  the  brook  turned  the 
road  turned,  and  both  turned  amidst 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  a  country 
even-hour. 

Far  back  on  his  route  they  had  told 
him  of  an  inn  to  which  he  would 
naturally  come  "about  supper-time," 
but  of  course  the  kind-hearted  woman 
who  had  stopped  whipping  her  child 
long  enough  to  cheer  the  traveller  on 
his  way  had  not  anticipated  said 
traveller's  taking  a  nap  en  route.  It 
was  the  nap  which  had  played  mis- 
chief with  the  afternoon  —  heaven 
alone  knew  how  long  he  had  slept 
there  by  the  brookside, — and  so  now 
he  must  walk  indefinitely  to  make  up. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  had  slept;  the 
sleep  had  in  no  sense  refreshed  him,  for 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  more 
weary  than  he  still  was.  Or  more  hun- 
gry.   Or  more  generally  exhausted. 

The  moon  came  up  after  a  long, 
long  while  and  showed  him  the  end- 
less white  road  still  going  on  ahead 
like  the  most  tantalizing  of  Will-o'- 
the- Wisps.  tVa5  it  endless  then?  If 
so,  what  of  the  horse  and  cart? 
Where  had  they  gone  for  the  night? 


FICTURESQUB  LODGMENT" 

Perhaps  his  head  was  getting  light? 
No,  nothing  was  light  upon  this  night 
except  themoon.  "Ok,  la  triste  prome- 
nade!"— as  I  heard  a  Frenchwoman 
murmur  in  the  Catacombs. 

Some  queer  little  pointed  trees  did 
finally  break  the  sameness  of  the  view 
and  amidst  their  points  there  shone 
a  star.  He  watched  the  star  as  he 
dragged  his  feet  towards  its  feeble 
sparkling,  and  after  a  quarter  of  a 
most  wofuily  long  hour  the  pointed 
trees  resolved  themselves  into  pignons 
and  the  star  became  a  light,  lit  by 
human  hands  in  a  human  window. 
That  was  glad  understanding!  The 
gladder  as  there  were  but  a  few  hun- 
dred metres  between  the  light  and  the 
artist  by  this  time.  It  proved  to  be 
an  inn — -in  fact  the  very  inn  to  which 
he  had  been  directed — and  what  was 
strange  was  that  there  were  no  houses 
about  it.  It  stuck  up  alone  into  the 
night,  and  of  its  many  windows  only 
one  was  lighted.  A  dark,  solitary, 
picturesque  lodgment.  Although  he 
was  an  artist  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  first  two  adjectives  impressed 
him  more  than  the  last  at  the  minute. 

You  must  have  seen  such  an  inn 
often.  By  day  they  are  the  pleasantest 
surprise  in  the  world.  The  door-sill 
is  six  inches  below  the  road-level,  a 
dog  looks  out  of  one  of  the  windows, 
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a  dove  hangs  in  a  wooden  cage  a 
little  above  the  ledge  of  the  other, 
there  are  hens  in  the  hallway,  and 

all  is  bustle  to  feed  and  entertain  the 

stranger,  who  has 

never  expected  to 

run  upon  an  inn  so 

opportunely. 

But  at  night,— 
ah,  that 's  another 
thing!  That's  a 
ghostly  o  utline, 
and  the  pig's  grunt 
sends  shivers,  the 
dove's  coo  is  a 
moan,  the  dog 
snarls,  the  cat  spits, 
and  Jacques  le 
Bonhomme,  com- 
ing to  take  you  in, 
looks  like  a  bandit 
whose  grandfather 
came  from  the  gal- 
leys to  the  baptism 
and  suggests  worse 
things  than  even 
the  pig's  mournful 
anticipations  of  an  Jac 

early  death. 

Herbert,  who  was  not  of  a  reckless 
habit,  paused  a  few  yards  away  and 
viewed  the  hostelry  with  more  than 
a  slight  suspicion  of  trepidation. 
At  Bourges  they  had  given  him  their 
one  literary  standby  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  English  guests, — a  dirty 
old  volume  entitled  "Celebrated  Mur- 
der Trials  " ;  he  had  read  it  in  bed  that 
night  and  had  not  thought  of  its 
bloody  details  since.  But  he  thought 
of  them  now — he  could  not  but  think 
of  them — as  he  paused  there  in  the 
humming  dark  and  looked  at  the 
scene  before  him.  The  moon  showed 
certain  lichen -like  stains,  certain 
gloomy  embrasures,  a  hanger  of  aw- 
ful suggestiveness,  a  weather-cock 
that  creaked  weirdly  as  it  turned  its 
ominous  beak  his  way.  And  there 
was  a  pig  who  was  even  more  than 
usually  wildly,  loudly  sorrowful. 

After  a  minute  he  went  on  up  to 
the  house ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  took  some  courage,  as  well  as 
dire  need,  to  make  him  do  so.  The 
light  was  from  a  second-floor  window ; 


all  was  pitchy  black  downstairs.  He 
swallowed  the  dryness  that  choked 
in  his  throat,  and  cried  out  loudly 
from  below.  There  was  thereupon 
the  noise  of  a 
double  clump  of 
sabots  grounding, 
a  shufHe  and  a 
scuffle,  two  French 
oaths  (or  what 
sounded  the  same 
to  foreign  ears), 
and  a  man  ap- 
p  e  a  r  e  d  in  the 
doorway  with  a  pri- 
mitive oil  lamp  in 
his  hand. 

A  villain,  if  ever 
there  was  a  villain. 
Lowering  brow, 
narrow,  red,  bestial 
eyes,  teeth  that 
showed  fang-Uke 
among  their  own 
shadows.  The 
hand  that  held  the 
light  was  knotted 
j«s  and    sinewy     and 

filthy  dirty.  The 
blue  smock  that  fell  to  its  wearer's 
knees  was  dirty,  too.  The  whole  was 
a  horror,  a  menace.  It  took  supreme 
effort  to  bid  this  being  "Bon  soir." 
Herbert  did  it,  but  felt  weak  di- 
rectly after  he  had  accomplished  the 
so- doing. 

They  went  in  together  to  a  room 
with  a  brick  floor;  a  dog  came  growling 
in  at  their  heels,  and  there  was  a  coal- 
black  cat  with  fiery  yellow  eyes  who 
stared  horribly.  The  comers  of  the 
room  were  dark  and  deep — like  the 
host's  expression.  There  was  no  help 
for  anything  now,  for  the  young  man 
knew  that  if  this  was  indeed  one  of 
those  spots  where  human  life  goes  at  a 
cheap  value,  his  own  must  be  already 
in  the  full  tide  of  danger.  He  took  a 
seat  with  his  back  to  the  window,  so 
that  he  could  attempt  escape  at  the 
first  menace  of  danger,  and  then  he 
ordered  eggs — boiled  in  their  shells 
— for  refreshment.  Eggs,  boiled  in 
the  shell,  are  poison-proof,  as  we  all 
know.  While  the  sinister  man  was 
cooking  the  un-drugged  eggs,  it  sud- 
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denly  occurred  to  the  stranger  how 
easily  he  might  have  a  knife  stuck  in 
his  back  through  that  very  window, 
and  he  hastily  changed  his  seat.  The 
pig  continued  to  grunt  with  starthng 
suddenness;  three  times  a  curious 
rustle  and  tapping  sounded  in  the 
court-yard,  and  then — without  any 
warning — a  warm  breath  came  sud- 
denly against  his  neck! 

The  last  was  caused  by  the  fiery- 
eyed  cat,  who  had  crept  up  behind 
him  unbeknownst. 

"Scat!"  he  cried  sharply. 

She  shrank  back  a  little,  her  tail 
rose  slowly,  her  pupils  glowed  with  a 
fiend's  sensations  at  being  "scatted," 
The  artist  turned  from  her  and  tried 
to  cheer  his  heart  with  "A  lions!  done," 
the  words  that  keep  France  up,  but 
he  felt  that  with  every  tick  of  time 
he  became  more  down  than  ever. 

The  man  returned  with  the  eggs; 
he  offered  bread  and  wine,  too,  but 
the  guest  proclaimed  himself  an 
"original"  and  ate  his  eggs  alone  and 
unsalted.     He   went    and    drank   at 


the  well  in  the  court-yard  when  he 
had  finished.  As  he  drank  he  heard 
fresh  rustling  as  of  feet  movingthrough 
straw  on  the  roof  above,  and  then 
muffled  taps;  he  finished  drinking 
hastily  and,  as  hastily  re-entering  the 
house,  was  shown  to  his  bedroom 
forthwith. 

A  mere  closet  of  a  room,  papered  in 
all  the  panels  necessary  for  any  style 
of  panel  game.  There  was  one  win- 
dow that  looked  upon  the  court,  a 
straw  roof  sloping  up  to  its  very  sill ; 
anyone  might  find  ready  ingress 
or  egress  over  that  roof  and  through 
that  window,  Herbert  went  to  bolt 
the  hall  door  and  discovered  that  the 
bolt  was  off.  He  stood  irresolute  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  for  a  minute 
or  two,  wondering  what  course  to 
pursue;  then  realized  that  escape  in 
his  thoroughly  exhausted  condition 
was  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
With  la^ng  feet  and  a  spirit  so  dis- 
pirited that  even  death  did  not  look 
altogether  depressing  (since  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  fiiids  us  lying  down),  he 
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moved  one  or  two  articles  of  furni- 
ture against  the  door,  set  the  water 
pitcher  as  a  man-trap  in  the  window- 
seat,  placed  his  pistol  under  the 
pillow — ^and  was  asleep  the  instant 
after. 

The  night  went  on  alone  without 
him.  Dark,  slimy  with  miasma, 
moon-laden  with  mad  subtilities,  it 
glided  past  his  unconscious  form. 
The  pig  subsided  into  slumber  at 
last,  the  cat  betook  herself  in  search 
of  witchlike  revels,  the  dove  moaned 
still,  but  moaned  more  softly.  The 
rustling  and  tapping  continued,  and 
as  the  night  wore  on  shadowy  figures 
came  slipping  towards  the  house. 
Wine  was  opened;  a  species  of  feast 
was  made;  occasionally  an  upward- 
pointed  finger  brought  the  stranger's 
presence  to  the  minds  of  those  below, 
but  he  slept  on.  Outside,  the  deep 
brook  purled  blackly;  a  secret  con- 
fided to  its  jetty  depths  would  remain 
a  secret  forever;  but  what  of  a  body, 
a  body  with  a  scarlet  slash  laid 
straight  across  its  heart, — if  such 
were  to  be  confided  to  those  same 
depths  would  it,  also,  remain  a  secret 
forever?     Who  knows? 

All  of  a  sudden  the  young  art- 
ist awoke  with  a  violent  start.  He 
thought  that  he  had  a  nightmare. 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  vivid  indeed, 
for  when  he  lowered  his  hand  from 
his  head  he  touched  the  cold  steel  of 
his  revolver,  and  found  that  ere  he 
had  come  to  consciousness  he  had 
seized  that  from  beneath  his  pillow 
and  now  held  it,  cocked,  across  his 
knee.  At  the  same  instant  there  was 
a  sound  in  the  court  beneath  his 
window  and  a  dark  shadow  glided 
before  it  on  the  outside.  He  sprang 
from  his  bed  and  rushed  towards  the 
light,  the  pistol  grasped  hard  in  his 
hand.  He  looked  out:  all  was  dark 
below,  only  a  subdued  rustling  testi- 
fied to  what  might  have  passed  there 
a  moment  before.  He  stood  still  in 
the  window  for  a  little  and  then  he 
returned  slowly  towards  the  bed;  as 
he  began  to  get  back  between  the 
covers  the  shadow  passed  the  window 
a  second  time.  He  paused  and  lis- 
tened with  an  acuteness  surpassing 


all  his  previous  understanding  of 
what  ears  may  come  to  mean.  In 
the  hall  outside  his  door  stealthy 
steps  sounded;  a  hand  passed  softly 
over  the  paper  until  it  reached  the 
lintel.  He  clinched  the  pistol.  The 
slight  tapping  came  again  from  the 
court  side.  He  turned  his  head  that 
way.  The  hand  continued  to  slip 
along  his  lintel.  He  turned  his  head 
that  way.  Intense  silence.  He  panted 
breathlessly  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bed.  He  knew  now  that  he  was 
trapped  and  that  the  end  must  be 
soon.  The  mysterious  hand  con- 
tinued to  feel  its  way  about  his  door- 
sill. 

Cold  drops  were  all  over  him,  and 
his  terror  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
fatigue.  Dead  as  he  soon  expected  to 
be,  he  was  already  more  than  half 
dead  just  from  the  utter  weariness 
that  grows  and  fattens  upon  the  first 
hours  of  rest.  It  was  perhaps  one 
o'clock;  the  moon  was  sinking  away. 
Possibly  they  had  heard  him  walking 
about,  possibly  they  had  heard  him 
cock  the  pistol,  too;  at  any  rate  the 
padded  steps  were  now  retreating, 
the  shadow  had  fled  the  window,  the 
stillness  seemed  to  recoil  upon  itself. 
Only  the  rustling  in  the  court-yard 
continued;*  but  finally  that  also  began 
to  grow  fainter — fainter — oh!  much 
fainter, — allons  I — allons — turns  aliens 
— votis  allez;  he  had  actually  fallen 
backward  across  the  bed  in  a  sleep 
more  profound  than  before.  The  pis- 
tol still  in  his  hand. 

When  he  awoke  again  it  was  the 
gray  of  early,  early  dawn  and.  a  cock 
was  crowing  lustily.  He  started  up 
again  at  that  and  ran  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  Below  in  the  yard 
the  high-shouldered  horse  was  getting 
into  his  harness  with  the  assistance 
of  one  blue-smocked  and  one  black- 
smocked  man.  He  watched  them 
for  a  brief  space,  and  as  he  watched 
some  of  the  effect  of  his  wild  terror 
faded  and  life  began  to  look  sweet 
and  human  once  more.  And  then, 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  soothe  his 
ncr\'es  to  sleep  again,  there  came  in 
the  hall  without  that  stealthy  step, 
only  too  familiar  now,  and  decided 
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him  not  to  tarry  longer  in  a  house  of 
such  evil  doings.  He  dressed  hastily 
(his  undressing  had  not  come  to  very 
much  the  night  before),  slung  his 
knapsack  over  his  shoulder,  and  then, 
with  his  pistol  hand  close  to  his  pistol 
pocket,  opened  the  door. 

It  was  pitchy  dark 
in  the  hall,  but  he 
made  his  way  along 
by  feeling  and  so 
found  the  tiny  stone 
stair  at  the  first  turn- 
ing. The  stair  led 
down  into  the  big 
salle  of  the  house, 
and  that  was  de- 
serted except  for  the 
sleeping  dove  in  its 
cage  in  the  window. 
He  passed  through 
that  room  and  on 
into  the  kitchen  be- 
yond. There  was  a 
clock  there  that  an- 
nounced the  hour  as 
half  past  four.  He 
was  standing  still 
before  it,  when, 

"  You  go  on  now ! " 
cried  a  surprised 
voice,  and  a  little 
rosy  woman  with 
brown  hair  and  eyes  peeped  in  from 
a  bedr<)om  beyond, 

"You  go  now!"  cried  another  sur- 
prised voice,  and  a  big  man  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  early-de- 
parting. 

"You  leave  us!"  cried  still  another 
voice,  and  the  black  smock  who  had 
been  helping  in  the  harnessing  came 
in  from  the  court,  and  stood  still  as 
if  transfixed  with  astonishment. 

The  latter  was  the  man  who  had 
taken  the  stranger  in  the  night  be- 
fore: he  was  a  pale,  gaunt  man  by 
dawn-Hght,  with  an  expression  of 
patient  sorrow  that  was  heart-rending 
in  the  extreme. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  artist,  con- 
fused, "I  must  go,     I " 

"But  why,  monsieur?" — the  httle 
woman  was  come  thniugh  the  door 
now  and  was  standing  close  before 
iiim.     "Not   like   this,   without    any 


breakfast,  monsieur? — ^that  I  can- 
not permit.  Much  I  would  permit, 
but  never  that.  That  would  be  too 
much." 

"But — "  began  the  stupefied  artist, 
— ^hut  his  "But"  died  on  his  lips, 
swamped  by  the  futility  of  its  own 
expression.  For  the 
gaunt  man  was  al- 
ready stirring  the 
embers  with  a  bunch 
of  coaxing  twigs,  the 
little  woman  was 
rattling  down  pots 
and  pans  with  real 
kitchen-fervour,  the 
big  man  had  fol- 
lowed her  into  the 
room  and  began  at 
once  to  slice  bread 
and  bacon  as  if  for  a 
regiment. 

"Monsieur  has 
not  slept? "  said  the 
little  woman,  turn- 
ing her  head  with  a 
smile,  "Monsieur  is 
pale.  One  sees.  But 
que  voulez-vous.  It 
is  only  once  in  all 
HE  cRiDiRON  WITH  time  that  one  mar- 
V  hand"  ries   a    daughter! — 

We  ask  monsieur's 
pardon  if  we  disturbed  him  last  night 
on  our  return — but  we  were  so  happy. " 
"I  said  that  monsieur  was  tired 
unto  ghostliness,"  muttered  the  gaunt 
man.  "I  know  the  look,  mon  dieul 
It  comes  over  the  road  often." 

"Monsieur  should  have  had  another 
room,"  the  big  man  murmured,  gazing 
tenderly  upon  the  bewildered  artist; 
"ten  thousand  pardons,  monsieur. — 
you  see  all  was  full  with  the  wedding 
guests.     We  apologize." 

"That  villainous  room,"  said  the 
little  woman,  now  pouring  a  liquid 
yellow  out  upon  a  sizzling  sauce- 
pan; "the  pig  woke  monsieur,  I  '11 
warrant,  — and  the  tree-branches 
scratch  like  real  things,  too, — n'est- 
pas,  monsieur? "    ■ 

Herbert  was  dumb, — but  it  did  n't 
matter. 

,  "Get  out  a  pail  and  bring  in  the 
fresh   milk,   Jacques,"    said   the   big 
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man  to  the  gaunt  man;  then,  to  his 
guest,  **If  you  slept  but  ill,  monsieur, 
you  shall  breakfast  like  a  prince. 
No  man  leaves  my  house  carrying 
with  him  a  double  memory  of  ill. 
One  such  is  one  too  many  already.'* 

**Poor  Jacques!"  said  the  little 
hostess,  bustling  about  faster  and 
busier  each  minute.  *  *  Look  you,  mon- 
sieur, it  won't  do  to  blame  him  for 
the  way  you  fared  last  night.  He 
had  not  brains  last  night,  he  could  not 
go  to  the  wedding  because  he  had  a 
romance  himself,  once,  ah,  the  poor 
fellow ! — so  he  stayed  behind  and  fine 
things  came  of  that,  but  it  was  n't  my 
fault,  you  know."  As  she  spoke  she 
flourished  the  gridiron  about  with  a 
masterly  hand  and  two  seconds  later 
a  smoking  omelette  rolled  itself  neatly 
over  and  over  on  to  the  hot  dish 
that  stood  awaiting  it.  **  Voila,  mon- 
sieur. I  believe  you  had  two  eggs  in 
their  shells  last  night, — ^well,  eat  this 
now  for  the  love  of  your  patron  saint." 

Did  he  eat  it?  Yes,  he  ate  it. 
The  fresh  milk  was  brought  and  he 
drank  that,  too.  The  bread  and 
butter  were  placed  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  bacon  was  delicious.  The  dove 
in  the  window  cooed  low  and  sweet; 
the  dog  wandered  carelessly  in  and 
out;  a  gray  cat  with  mild  blue  eyes 
came  and  rubbed  her  soft  head 
against  the  stranger's  legs. 

'Wllez,  Minette,  vous  generez  mon- 
sieur"  cried  the  little  woman,  who 
was  now  putting  her  cooking  utensils 
to  rights. 

**No — ^no,"  Herbert  assured  her, 
faintly  (his  mouth  was  full  of  ome- 
lette when  she  spoke). 

''Mais  oui,  monsieur, — ^it's  her  af- 
fection, but  its  disturbing  when  one  is 
unacquainted  with  her  ways." 

"And  the  black  cat ? "—Herbert 
asked,  his  mouth  being  empty  now, 
— "where 's  your  black  cat  this 
morning?" 

**  We  have  no  black  cat." 

"I  thought  that  I  saw  a  black  cat 
last  night." 

"Impossible,  monsieur,  we  have 
only  the  one  cat." 

"Minette  looks  black  at  night," 
said  the  big  man. 


"All  things  look  black  at  night," 
said  his  wife. 

The  man  with  the  sad  eyes  sighed 
heavily,  where  he  had  seated  himself 
in  the  comer. 

"Did  you  ask  the  carter?"  the 
big  man  demanded  of  him. 

"Yes, — he  said  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  take  monsieur  with  him  to  the 
village." 

"You  see."  said  the  little  woman 
hastily  to  Herbert,  "the  cart  is  going 
your  way  and  it  will  save  you  a  long 
road  and  a  bad  one." 

Herbert  struggled  with  a  sudden 
tightening  in  his  throat. 

"Do  I  look  as  used  up  as  that?" 
he  tried  to  say.  In  truth  he  was 
deeply  touched.  His  eyes  wandered 
to  the  eyes  that  had  so  alarmed  him 
with  their  evil  portent  the  night 
before;  he  saw  now  that  they  were 
narrowed  and  reddened  with  sup- 
pressed grief.  Many  emotions  choked 
him  afresh.  It  was  good  that  his 
breakfast  was  already  eaten. 

As  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  reckoning 
he  went  outside.  The  cart  was  being 
loaded  with  produce  for  the  town 
market;  the  high  -  shouldered  horse 
kept  tossing  his  head  and  making  the 
bell  in  his  yoke  ring  clear  on  the  crisp 
morning  air.  The  traveller  turned 
his  eyes  up  to  the  window  that  had 
been  his:  the  loose  straws  upon  the 
thatch  beneath  were  rustling  in  the 
dawn's  breeze,  and  the  long,  low- 
branches  of  the  near-by  tree  dipped 
down  against  the  window  from  time 
to  time.  The  dawn  was  reddening 
far  and  wide;  the  brook  sparkled 
crimson  in  the  gayety  of  its  warbling; 
the  little  lichens  on  the  old  stone 
pignons  sparkled  also.  It  was.an  old, 
old  house,  probably  once  a  strongly 
fortified  manor  whose  outer  walls  had 
long  ago  moved  to  town  to  engage  in 
useful  pursuits.  The  hanger  which 
surrounded  the  small  court  was  of 
rubble,  plastered  over,  and  roofed 
above.  All  was  neat  and  clean  and 
smiling  with  the  spirit  of  France  d 
la  campagite. 

A  hand  was  placed  on  Herbert's 
arm, — he  turned  quickly. 

"Monsieur    leaves    us,"    said    the 
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sad-faced  Jacques.  "I  ask  monsieur 
to  overlook  last  night.  I  tried  to 
obey  all  expressed  wishes  of  mon- 
sieur's. They  blame  me  for  the  eggs, 
but  monsieur  commanded  the  eggs. 
Monsieur,  I  was  to  have  been  married 
once,  the  day  was  set,  and  she  died, 
monsieur,  she  died — "  he  stopped 
short.  I 

Herbert  hastily  pressed  some  sous 
into  his  hand,  which  was  tanned  and 
seamed  until  it  looked  like  blackened 
leather.  He  put  the  proffered  money 
from  Mm  with  a  gesture. 

"Noi  monsieur,  not  that.  Not 
that.  I  came  for  monsieur's  shoes 
in  the  night  and  again  at  dawn — but 
they  were  not  there;  I  have  earned 
no  fee.  No,  monsieur, — ^no,  take  it 
back." 

"Allans  done,  get  into  the  cart," 
exclaimed  the  carter,  flinging  the  last 
bail  of  straw  in  behind  as  he  spoke. 
At  the  words  everyone  came  running 
out  into  the  court-yard. 


"Monsieur  leaves;  adieu — au  revoir 
— bon  voyagel"  The  big  man  and 
the  little  woman  were  standing  below 
the  big  wheels  smiling  and  wa\-ing 
their  hands.  The  dog  wagged  his 
tail  briskly.     The  cat  purred. 

Herbert  sprang  nimbly  up  to  the 
high  seat,  the  carter  mounted  beside 
him,  cracked  the  whip,  and  they  were 
off.  The  artist  turned  then  and 
looked  back.  Every  peak  and  out- 
line of  the  quaint  old  batiment  was 
gilded  by  the  rising  sun.  The  big 
trees  spread  all  over  the  court  side, 
the  long  line  of  brook  and  willows 
ran  away  to  the  horizon  beyond;  it 
was  all  so  good  to  look  upon.  So 
pleasant  to  remember. 

Even  the  gray  cat — who  had  looked 
black  at  nights-dwelt  sweetly  in  his 
thoughts  as  he  leaned  down  and 
brushed  her  hairs  from  his  sleeve. 

Wonderful,  the  difference  between 
God's  sun  and  God's  moon, — between 
His  dawn  and  His  darkness! 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ITH  the  advent  of 
the  four  Turreti- 
tine  boys  festivi- 
ties had  taken  on 
a  brighter  air,  the 
game  became  bet- 
ter worth  while. 
"Wade,  you  've 
got  to  fiddle,"  cried  Judith  peremp- 
torily. 

A  chair  was  set  upon  a  table  in  the 
comer,  the  rather  reluctant  Wade 
hoisted  to  it,  and  soon  "Weevilly 
Wheat,"  as  the  twitting  tune  comes 
from  the  country  fiddler's  jigging 
bow,  was  filling  the  room. 

"I  reckon  I  ought  to  have  asked 
yo'  fathers  before  I  took  Wade  out 
of  the  game,"  Judith  said  to  Huldah 
Spiller  as  they  joined  hands  to  begin. 
"Like  I  cared!"  retorted  Huldah, 
tossing  her  red  head  till  the  curls 
bobbed.  She  was  wearing  a  new  blue 
lawn  dress,  made  by  a  real  store  pat- 
tern cut  out  of  tissue  paper,  and 
was  supremely  conscious  of  looking 
her  best. 

The  Lusk  girls,  in  spotted  calico 
frocks,  the  dots  whereof  were  pink  on 
Clinatha's  dress  and  blue  on  Pendril- 
la's,  had  bridled  and  glanced  about 
shamefaced  when  Andy  and  Jeff  came 
in;  they  now  "balanced"  demurely 
with  down- dropped  eyes  as  the  game 
moved  to  the  music, 

Judith  had  left  the  supper  prepara- 
tions with  the  elder  women,  pieced 
out  by  the  assistance  of  old  Dilsey 
Rust,  and  was  most  active  in  the 
games.  In  a  white  muslin,  washed 
and  ironed  by  her  own  skilful,  capa- 
ble fingers,  with  the  blue  bow  con- 


fining the  heavy  chestnut  braids  at 
the  nape  of  her  neck,  her  dark  beau- 
ty glowed  richly.  Now  the  players 
shifted  to  "Drop  the  handkerchief." 
Judith  delighted  in  this  game  be- 
cause, fleeter  of  foot,  quicker  of  hand 
and  eye  than  the  others,  she  continu- 
ally disappointed  any  daring  swain 
who  thought  to  have  a  kiss  from  her. 
Her  shining  eyes  were  ever  on  the 
doorway,  till  Blatch  Turrentine  left 
his  seat  at  the  back  of  the  room  and 
elected  to  lounge  there,  watching  the 
play  with  the  tolerant  air  of  a  man 
contemplating  the  sports  of  children. 
It  apparently  gave  him  satisfaction 
that  Judith  time  after  time  eluded  a 
pursuer,  broke  into  the  ring  and  left 
him  to  wander  in  search  of  a  less  alert 
and  resolute  fair. 

"Cain't  none  of  the  boys  kiss  yo" 
gal,"  panted  Huldah  Spiller,  pausing 
beside  him.  "I  doubt  mightily  ef 
ye  could  do  it  yo'self — less'n  she  had 
a  mind  to  let  ye." 

Judith  heard,  and  the  carmine  on 
her  cheek  deepened  and  spread,  while 
the  dark  eyes  above  gleamed  angrily. 

"Come  on  and  play,  Blatch."  called 
Wade,  jigging  away  valiantly  at  his 
fiddle.  "We  all  know  who  it  is  you 
want  to  kiss^most  of  us  is  bettin'  that 
you  're  scared  to  try." 

"Play!"  echoed  Blatchley  in  a  con- 
temp  tous  tone.  "I  say  play!  When 
I  want  to  buss  a  gal,  I  walk  up  and 
take  my  ruthers^ — like  this." 

Again  that  daunting  panther  quick- 
ness of  movement  from  the  big  slouch- 
ing figure ;  the  powerful  lines  seemed  to 
melt  and  flow  as  he  flung  himself  in 
Judith's  direction,  and  cast  one  arm 
firmly  about  her  in  such  a  way  that  it 
pinioned  both  her  elbows  to  her  side. 
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**You  turn  me  a-loose!"  she  cried, 
even  as  Little  Buck  had  cried.  **  That 
ain't  fair.  I  was  n't  ready  for  ye, 
'caze  ye  said  ye  would  n't  play.  You 
turn  me  a-loose  or  you  '11  wish  ye 
had." 

**No  fair — ^no  fair!"  came  the  cries 
from  the  boys  in  the  ring.  **  Eith- 
er you  stay  out  or  come  in.  Jude  's 
right." 

*'  Well,  some  of  ye  put  me  out,"  sug- 
gested Blatchley,  significantly.  He 
had  brought  a  jug  of  moonshine  whis- 
key over  from  the  still  and  it  was 
flowing  freely,  though  unknown  to 
Old  Jephthah,  in  the  loft  where  most 
of  his  possessions  were  kept. 

No  man  moved  to  lay  finger  on  him. 
He  held  Judith — scarlet  of  face  and 
almost  in  tears — by  her  elbows,  and 
lowered  his  mocking  countenance  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  her  angry  eyes. 

"  Now  kiss  me  pretty,  and  kiss  me 
all  yo'self.  I  ain't  got  no  thin'  to  do 
with  this;  hit 's  yo*  play.  You  been 
wantin'  to  git  a  chance  to  kiss  me 
this  long  while,"  he  asserted  with 
derisive  humor.  **  Don't  you  hold 
off  beca'se  the  others  is  here;  that 
ain't  the  way  you  do  when  we  're " 

"Wade— Jim  Cal!  Won't  some  o' 
you  boys  pull  this  fool  man  away?" 
appealed  Judith.  "  I  wish  somebody 'd 
call  Uncle  Jep.  You  can  hold  yo' 
ugly  old  face  there  till  yo'  hair  turns 
gray,"  she  suddenly  and  furiously 
addressed  her  admirer.  **I  '11  never 
kiss  ye." 

**  Oh,  yes  you  will — you  always  do," 
Blatchley  maintained.  **Ef  I  was 
to  tell  the  folks  how  blame  lovin'  ye 
are  when  jest  you  and  me  is  alone 
together " 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  en- 
joy the  triumph  of  the  moment. 
Blatchley  Turrentine's  delight  was 
to  traverse  the  will  of  every  other 
human  being  with  his  own  prefer- 
ence. There  was  a  sound  of  swift 
approaching  footsteps  outside.  Ju- 
dith's gaze,  tormented,  tear-blurred, 
followed  Blatch's  and  saw,  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  others,  the  shine 
of  Creed  Bonbright's  fair  hair,  in 
the  door-way.  The  sight  brought 
from  her  an  inarticulate  cry.     It  fired 


Blatchley  to  take  the  kiss  which  he 
had  vowed  should  be  given  him. 
As  he  bent  to  do  so.  Creed  stepped 
forward  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  movement  was  abso- 
lutely pacific,  but  the  fingers  closed 
with  a  vise-like  grip,  and  there  was  so 
sharp  a  backward  jerk  that  the  prof- 
fered salute  was  not  delivered. 

In  the  surprise  of  the  moment 
Judith  pulled  herself  free  and  stood  at 
bay.  For  an  instant  the  two  men 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  Creed's 
blue  orbs  were  calm,  impersonal,  and 
without  one  hint  of  yielding  or  fear. 

"If  you  don't  play  fair,"  he  said  in 
an  argumentative  tone,  "there's  no 
use  playing  at  all.  Let 's  close  up  the 
ring  and  try  it  again." 

All  eyes  in  the  room  turned  to 
Blatchley .  Turrentine,  the  women  in 
a  flutter  of  terrified  apprehension, 
the  men  with  a  brightening  of  in- 
terest; surely  he  would  resent  this 
interference  in  some  notable  manner. 
But  Blatch  was  in  fact  too  deadly 
to  be  merely  high-tempered,  quick  in 
anger.  For  a  moment  he  stared  at 
Bonbright,  trying  to  look  him  down; 
then  those  odd,  whitey-gray  eyes 
narrowed  to  mere  slits.  He  laid  the 
matter  up  in  his  mind;  this  was  not 
the  time  for  settling  it — here  before 
Judith  Barrier  and  the  women.  He 
did  not  mean  to  content  himself  with 
mere  fisticuffs,  or  even  a  chance  pock- 
et-knife which  might  double  in  his 
grasp  and  cut  his  own  hand.  To  the 
immense  surprise  of  everybody  he 
stretched  out  his  long  arms,  caught 
carelessly  at  the  fingers  of  a  player 
on  either  side  of  him,  and,  mending 
the  line,  began  to  move  in  rhythmic 
time  to  the  fiddle. 

It  was  soon  observable  that  Creed 
Bonbright's  presence  caused  Huldah 
Spiller's  spirits  to  mount  several  notes 
in  the  octave.  Whether  it  was  that 
her  own  betrothed  was  looking  on, 
and  this  an  excellent  chance  to  show 
him  that  even  the  town  feller  felt 
her  charm,  or  merely  Creed's  per- 
sonal attractions,  could  hardly  be 
guessed. 

"Come  on,"  she  cried  recklessly; 
"le  's  play  'Over  the  River  to  Feed 
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my  Sheep/  Strike  up  the  tune, 
Wade/' 

The  game  she  mentioned  was  also 
a  forfeit  play,  with  the  difference  that 
the  kiss  was  more  certain,  being  taken 
of  mere  choice — though  delivered  of 
course  with  due  maidenly  reluctance 
and  a  show  of  resisting — whenever 
the  girl  facing  one  could  be  caught 
over  the  line.  All  the  young  people 
played  it;  all  the  elders  deprecated  it. 
At  the  bottom^  of  Judith's  heart  lay 
one  reason  for  making  a  play-party 
and  bidding  Creed  Bonbright  to  it; 
and  now  Huldah  Spiller  was  blatantly 
calling  out  the  unconfessed,  the  un- 
confessable ;  Wade  was  sullenly  drop- 
ping into  the  old  Scotch  air;  the  long 
lines  were  forming,  men  opposite  the 
girls — ^and  the  red-headed  minx  had 
placed  herself  directly  across  from 
Creed! 

The  laughing  chains  swayed  back 
and  forth  to  the  measure  of  the  mu- 
sic, advancing,  retreating,  pursuing, 
evading,  choosing,  rejecting,  in  a 
gay  parody  of  courtship.  Voices  were 
added  to  that  of  the  fiddle. 

"  Hit  *s  over  the  river  to  feed  my  sheep. 
Hit 's  over  the  river  to  Charley; 

Hit's  over  the  river  to  feed  my  sheep 
An'  to  kiss  my  lonesome  darling." 

Shadows  crouched  in  the  comers, 
flickering, — dancing, — threatening  to 
come  out  and  play,  then  shrinking 
back  as  the  blaze  leaped  and  the  room 
widened.  The  rough  brown  walls 
took  the  shine  and  broidered  them- 
selves with  the  thread  of  golden 
tracery.  In  such  an  illumination  eyes 
shone  with  added  lustre,  flying  locks 
were  all  hyacinthine,  the  frocks  might 
have  been  silks  and  satins. 

In  the  movement  of  the  game  girls 
and  boys  divided.  The  girls  tossed 
beribboned  heads  in  unwonted  co- 
quetry, yet  showed  always,  in  down- 
cast eyes  and  the  modest  management 
of  light  draperies,  the  mountain  ideal 
of  maidenhood.  Across  from  them 
swayed  the  line  of  youthful  mascu- 
linity; tall,  lean,  brown-faced,  keen- 
eyed  young  hunters  these,  sinewy  and 
light  and  quick  of  movement,  with 
fine  hands  and  feet,  and  a  lazy  pride 
of  bearing.     A  very  difiEerent  type 


from  that  found  in  the  lowlands,  or 
in  ordinary  rustic  communities. 

Judith  noted  the  other  players  not 
at  all;  her  hot  reprehending  eyes 
were  on  the  girl  in  the  blue  dress. 
She  did  not"  observe  that  she  herself 
was  dancing  opposite  Andy,  while 
Pendrilla  Lusk  dragged  with  drooping 
head  in  the  line  across  from  the  ami- 
ably grinning  Doss  Provine.  Finding 
herself  suddenly  in  the  lead  and  suc- 
cessful, Huldah  began  to  preen  her 
feathers  a  bit.  She  withdrew  a  hand 
from  the  girl  on  her  right  to  arrange 
the  small  string  of  blue  glass  beads 
around  her  neck. 

"Jest  ketch  to  my  skirt  for  a 
minute,*'  she  whispered  loudly.  "I 
reckon  hit  won't  rip,  though  most  of 
'em  is  'stitches  taken  for  a  friend' — I 
was  that  anxious  to  get  it  done  for 
the  party.     Oh,  Law!" 

And  then — nobody  knew  how  it 
happened — she  was  over  the  line,  her 
hold  on  the  hands  of  her  mates 
broken,  she  had  tripped  and  fallen 
in  a  giggling  blue  lawn  heap  fairly  at 
Bonbright's  feet.  He  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  least  gallant  must 
offer  the  salute  the  game  demanded, 
but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
Huldah  put  out  her  hands  like  a  three- 
year-old,  crying, 

**  He'p  me  up,  Creed.  I  b'lieve  I  've 
sprained  my  ankle." 

The  young  fellow  from  Hepzibah 
was  in  a  mood  for  play.  After  all 
he  was  only  a  big  boy,  and  he  had 
been  long  barred  out  from  young 
people's  frolics.  Here  was  a  gay, 
toward  little  soul,  who  seemed  to  like 
him.  He  stooped  and  caught  her  by 
the  waist,  picking  her  up  as  one  might 
a  small  child  and  holding  her  a 
moment  with  her  feet  off  the  floor. 
Something  in  the  laughing  challenge 
of  her  face  as  she  protested  and  begged 
to  be  put  down  prompted  him  to  what 
was  expected.  He  kissed  her  lightly 
upon  the  cheek  before  he  released 
her. 

As  he  set  her  down  he  encountered 
Wade  Turrentine's  eye.  A  spark  of 
tawny  fire  had  leaped  to  life  in  its 
hazel  depth.  The  fiddler  still  clung 
faithfully  to  his  office.     If  he  missed 
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a  note  now  and  again,  or  played  off 
key,  he  might  be  forgiven.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  he  sawed  away 
without  a  moment's  pause  throughout 
the  entire  episode. 

Creed  reached  out  to  join  the  broken 
line  and  touched  Jeff's  arm.  The  boy 
flung  away  from  the  contact  with  a 
muttered  word.  He  looked  helplessly 
at  Judith,  but  she  would  not  glance 
toward  him;  head  haughtily  erect, 
long  lashes  on  crimson  cheeks,  red 
lip  curled  to  an  expression  of  offence 
and  disdain,  the  young  hostess  mended 
the  line  by  joining  the  hands  of  the 
two  girls  on  each  side  of  her. 

**  You-all  can  go  on  playin'  without 
me,"  she  said  in  a  constrained  tone. 
**  I  got  to  see  to  something  in  the  other 
room." 

**See  here.  Mister  Man,"  remarked 
Blatch,  as  Judith  prepared  to  leave. 
"  You  're  mighty  free  and  permisc'ous 
makin'  rules  for  kissin'  games,  but  I 
take  notice  you  don't  follow  none  of 
em  yo  se  1. 

Judith  halted  uncertainly.  To  stop 
and  defend  Creed  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. She  was  about  to  interpose 
with  the  general  accusation  that 
Blatch  was  trying  to  pick  a  fuss  and 
break  up  her  play-party,  when  Iley's 
voice,  for  once  a  welcome  interrup- 
tion, broke  in  from  the  door-way. 

"Jude,  we  ain't  got  plates  enough 
for  everybody  an'  to  put  the  biscuit 
on,"  called  Jim  Cal's  wife.  **Ax 
Creed  Bonbright  could  we  bony  a  few 
from  his  house." 

Judith  closed  instantly  with  the 
diversion.  She  moved  quickly  toward 
the  door;  Bonbright  joined  her. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said.  "You  know 
I  told  you  to  help  yourself.  Let  me 
go  over  now  and  get  what  you  want. 
Is  there  anything  else? " 

"That's  mighty  kind  of  you. 
Creed,"  Judith  thanked  him.  "I 
reckon  I  better  go  along  with  ye  and 
see.  I  don't  think  of  anjrthing  else 
just  now.  Iley,  we  '11  be  back  quick 
as  we  can  with  all  the  plates  ye  need." 

Together  they  stepped  out  into  the 
soft  dusk  of  the  summer  night, 
followed  by  the  narrowed  gaze  of 
Blatch  Turrentine's  gray  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Behind  them  the  play  was  resumed 
in  the  lighted  room;  the  whining  of 
the  fiddle,  the  thud  and  stamp  of 
many  feet  came  to  them  softened  and 
refined  by  a  little  distance.  They 
were  suddenly  drawn  together  in  that 
intimacy  of  two  who  leave  the  com- 
pany and  the  lights  on  a  special  ex^ 
pedition.  Judith  made  an  impatient 
mental  effort  to  release  the  incident 
of  Huldah  and  the  kiss,  which  had  so 
unreasonably  irritated  her. 

"If  we  was  to  go  acrosst  fields  hit 
would  be  a  heap  better,"  she  advised 
softly,  and  they  moved  through  the 
odorous,  myriad-voiced  darkness  of 
the  midsummer  night,  side  by  side, 
without  speech,  for  a  time.  Then  as 
Creed  halted  at  a  dim,  straggling 
barrier  which  crossed  their  course, 
and  laid  down  a  rail  fence  partially 
that  she  might  the  more  easily  get 
over  in  her  white  frock,  she  returned 
to  the  tormenting  subject  once  more, 
opening  obliquely, 

"You  and  Hiddy  Spiller  is  mighty 
old  friends,  I  reckon.  Don't  you 
think  she  's  a  powerful  pretty  girl?" 

"Mighty  pretty,"  echoed  Creed  ab- 
sently. AU  girls  were  of  an  even 
prettiness  to  Wm,  and  Huldah  Spiller 
was  a  pleasant  little  thing.  He  was 
wondering  what  he  had  done  back 
there  in  the  play  room,  that  had  set 
them  all  against  him. 

"  Her  and  Wade  is  goin'  to  be  wed- 
ded come  September,"  put  in  Judith 
jealously. 

"Yo'  cousin  will  be  getting  a 
mighty  fine  wife." 

The  mountain  man  is  apt  to  make 
his  comments  on  the  marriages  of  his 
friends  with  dignified  formality,  and 
Creed  uttered  the  accustomed  phrase 
without  heat  or  enthusiasm;  but  it 
seemed  to  Judith  that  he  might  have 
said  less — or  more. 

"Well,  I  never  did  like  red  hair," 
the  girl  managed  to  get  out  finally; 
"but  I  reckon  hit 's  better  than  old 
black  stuff  like  mine." 

"My  mother's  hair  was  sorter 
sandy,"  Creed  answered  in  his  gentle, 
tolerant  fashion.      "Mine  favors  it." 
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And  he  had  not  the  wit  to  add  that 
dark  hair,  however,  pleased  him  best. 

Judith  stepped  beside  him  for  some 
moments  in  "mortified  silence.  Evi- 
dently he  was  green  wood  and  could 
by  none  of  her  old  methods  be  kindled. 
Then,  their  eyes  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  they  emerged  into 
a  modified  twilight  in  the  clearing 
about  the  Bonbright  house.  "You 
better  unlock  the  door  and  go  in 
first,"  suggested  Judith,  in  a  depressed 
tone. 

"Why,  I  ain't  got  the  key,"  Creed 
reminded  her.  "I  left  it  with  you — 
did  n't  you  bring  it** 

They  drew  unconsciously  close  to- 
gether in  the  dark  with  something 
of  the  guilty  consternation  of  childish 
culprits.  A  mishap  of  the  sort  ripens 
an  acquaintance  swiftly. 

"What  a  gump  I  was!**  Judith 
breathed  with  sudden  low  laughter. 
He  could  see  her  eyes  shining  in  the 
gloom,  and  the  dim  outline  of  her 
figure.  "  I  knowed  well  an*  good  you 
did  n*t  have  the  key — hit  *s  in  the 
blue  bowl  on  the  fire-board  at  home.*' 

"I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it,*' 
asserted  Creed,  shouldering  the  blame. 
"And  I  *m  sorry;  I  wanted  to  show 
you  my  mother*s  picture.*' 

"An*  I'm  sorry,**  said  Judith,  re- 
membering fleetingly  the  swept  and 
garnished  rooms,  the  wreath  of  red 
roses;  "I  had  something  to  show  you, 
too." 

Nothing  was  said  of  the  dishes  for 
the  merrymakers  at  Judith's  house. 
Another  interest  was  obtruding  itself 
into  the  simple,  practical  expedition, 
crowding  aside  its  original  purpose. 
The  girl  looked  around  the  dim,  weed- 
grown  garden,  its  bushes  blots  of 
deeper  shadow  upon  the  darkness, 
its  blossoms  vaguely  conjectured  by 
their  odor. 

"There  used  to  be  a  bubby  bush — 
a  sweet-scented  shrub — over  in  that 
comer,"  Creed  hesitated.  "I  *d  like 
to  get  you  some  of  the  bubbies. 
My  mother  used  to  pick  'em  and  put 
'em  in  the  bureau  drawers  I  remem- 
ber, and  they  made  everything  smell 
nice." 

He  drew  her  with  him  by  the  hand. 


advancing  with  caution  toward  the 
flowers.  He  felt  her  shiver,  and 
halted  instantly. 

"Yo*  cold!"  he  said.  "Let  me 
take  my  coat  off  and  put  it  around 
ye — I  don't  need  it.  You  got  over- 
heated plajdng  back  there,  and  now 
you  *11  catch  a  cold." 

"Oh,  no,"  disclaimed  Judith,  whose 
little  shudder  had  been  as  much  from 
excitement  as  from  the  sharp  chill  of 
the  night  air  after  the  heated  play 
ropm.  "I  reckon  somebody  jest 
walked  over  my  grave — I  ain't  cold." 

But  he  had  pulled  off  the  coat  while 
he  spoke,  and  now  he  turned  to  put 
it  about  her,  and  drew  her  back  to 
the  door-step.  Judith  was  full  of  a 
strange  ecstasy  as  she  slipped  her 
arms  into  the  sleeves.  The  lover's 
earliest  and  favorite  artifice — the 
primitive  kindness  of  wrapping  Her 
in  his  own  garment!  Even  Creed, 
unready  and  unschooled  as  he  was, 
felt  stir  within  him  its  intimate  appeal. 

A  nebulous  lightning  which  had 
been  making  itself  felt  behind  the 
eastern  line  of  mountains  now  came 
plainly  in  view  as  a  late  moon,  melan- 
choly and  significant,  as  the  waning 
moon  always  is.  By  its  dim  illumina- 
tion Creed  saw  Judith  Barrier  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  own  house,  smiling 
at  him  tremulously,  with  the  im- 
memorial challenge  in  her  dark  eyes. 
To  that  challenge  the  native  man  in 
him — the  lover — so  long  usurped  by 
the  zealot,  the  would-be  philanthro- 
pist, rose  thrilling,  yet  still  bewildered 
and  uncertain,  to  respond.  Some- 
thing heady  and  ancient  and  eternally 
young  seemed  to  pass  into  his  soul  out 
of  the  night  and  the  moonlight  and 
the  shining  of  her  eyes.  He  was  all 
alive  to  her  nearness,  her  loveliness, 
to  the  sweet  sense  that  she  was  a 
young  woman,  he  a  young  man,  and 
the  loveliness  and  the  deamess  of 
her  were  his  for  the  trjring — for  the 
winning.  Hifi  breath  caught  in  his 
throat. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  whispered, 
hurriedly,  though  she  had  not  moved. 
With  eager  hands  he  wrapped  the 
coat  close  about  her.  "Let's  sit 
here  on  the  door-step  and  talk  awhile. 
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There  are  a  heap  of  things  I  w^nt  to 
ask  you  about — that  I  want  to  tell 
you." 

Young  beauty  and  belle  that  she 
was,  Judith  had  been  sought  and 
courted,  in  that  most  primitive  so- 
ciety, since  she  was  fourteen.  She 
was  love's  votary  by  birthright, 
and  her  wit  and  her  emotions  were 
schooled  in  love's  game:  to  lure,  to 
please,  to  exploit,'  to  defend,  evade, 
deny,  in  each  postulant  seeking,  test- 
ing, trying  for  the  right  man  to  whom 
should  be  made  love's  final  surrender. 
But  behind  Creed — ^always  absorbed 
in  vague,  altruistic  dreams — ^was  no 
boyish  sweethearting  to  teach  him 
the  ways  of  courtship. 

"I — "  he  began,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then,  daunted,  grasped  at  the 
familiar  things  of  his  life.  **I  don't 
get  on  very  well  up  here.  I  'm  afraid 
I  've  made  a  failure  of  it;  but" — he 
turned  to  her  in  a  curious,  groping 
entreaty,  his  hat  in  his  hands,  the  dim 
moonlight  full  on  his  fair  head  and 
his  eager  eyes — "but  if  you  would 
help  me — ^with  you — I  think  I  ought 
to—" 

"I  say  made  a  failure!"  cooed 
Judith  in  her  rich,  low  tones.  "You 
ax  me  whatever  you  want  to  know. 
You  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  're 
aimin'  to  do — ^I  say  made  a  failure!" 

Her  trust  was  so  hearty,  so  whole- 
sale, she  filled  so  instantly  the  position 
not  only  of  sweetheart  but  of  mother 
to  a  small  boy  with  an  unsatisfac- 
tory toy — ^that  would  always  be  Ju- 
dith Barrier, — that  Creed's  heart — the 
man's  heart — a,  lonely  one,  and  begin- 
ning to  feel  itself  misunderstood  and 
barred  out  from  its  kind — ^melted  in 
his  bosom.  There  was  silence  be- 
tween them,  a  silence  vibrant  with 
the  coming  utterance.  But  even  as 
the  dark,  fond,  inviting  eyes  and  the 
troubled,  kindling  blue  ones  encoun- 
tered, as  Creed  lifted  the  girl's  hand 
timidly,  and  essayed  speech,  the  voice 
of  that  one  who  had  stepped  on  her 
grave  harshly  aroused  them  both. 

"I  vow — 1  thort  it  was  thieves, 
an'  I  was  a-goin'  to  see  if  I  could 
pick  off  you-all,"  drawled  Blatchley 
Turrentine's    level    tones    from    the 


shadow  of  the  garden.  Mutely,  with 
a  sense  of  chill  and  disappointment 
that  was  like  the  shock  of  a  physical 
blow  to  each,  the  two  yotftig  creatures 
got  to  their  feet  and  turned  to  leave 
the  place,  preparing  to  go  by  the 
high  road,  without  consultation.  As 
they  passed  him  near  the  gate,  Blatch 
Turrentine  fell  in  on  the  other  side 
of  the  girl  and  walked  with  them 
silently  for  a  time. 

"Iley  sont  me  over,"  he  said 
finally.  "She  was  skeered  you-all 
would  n't  bring  any  plates." 

Neither  Judith  nor  Creed  offered 
any  explanation.     Instead, 

"Well,  I  don't  see  how  you're 
goin*  to  help  anything,"  said  the  girl 
bitterly — ^any  presence  must  have 
been  hateful  to  her  which  interrupted 
or  forestalled  what  Creed  would 
certainly  have  said — ^that  for  which 
her  whole  twenty  years  had  waited. 

"Oh,  I  've  got  the  plates,"  chuckled 
Blatch,  jingling  a  bulky  package  un- 
der his  arm. 

"Why,  how  did  you — "  began 
Judith  in  amazement. 

"Uh-huh,  I  've  got  my  own  little 
trick  of  gittin'  in  whar  I  choose  to 
go,"  declared  Turrentine.  He  leaned 
around  and  looked  meaningly  at  the 
man  on  her  other  side;  then  ques- 
tioned, "  How  long  do  you-all  reckon 
I  'd  been  thar?"  and  examined  them 
keenly  in  the  shadowy  half-light. 

But  neither  hastened  to  disclaim  or 
explain:  neither  seemed  in  any  degree 
embarrassed,  though  to  both  his 
bearing  was  plainly  almost  intolerable. 
Thereafter  they  walked  in  silence 
which  was  scarcely  broken  till  they 
reached  the  gate,  and  Iley  came  shrill- 
ing out  to  meet  them,  demanding, 

"Did  you  get  them  thar  plates 
from  Miz.  Lusk's,  you  Blatch  Turren- 
tine?" 

Judith  looked  at  him  with  angry 
scorn.  It  was  the  old  tjrrannici 
trick  which  she  had  known  from  her 
childhood  up,  the  attempt  to  maintain 
an  ascendency  over  her  by  appearing 
to  know  everything  and  be  every- 
where— "Like  he  was  the  Lord-a' 
mighty  Hisself,"  she  muttered  indig- 
nantly, as  Creed  joined  a  group  of 
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young  men,  and  she  passed  in  to  her 
necessary  activities  as  hostess. 

Judith  Barrier's  play-party  won  to 
its  close  with  light  hearts  and  light 
feet;  with  heavy  hearts  which  the 
weary  body  would  fain  have  denied; 
with  love  and  laughter,  with  jealousy 
and  chagrin;  with  the  slanted  look 
of  envy,  of  furtive  admiration,  or  of 
disparagement,  from  feminine  eyes 
at  the  costumes  of  other  women — 
just  as  any  ball  does. 

The  two  who  had  trembled  upon  the 
brink  of  some  personal  revelation,  a 
closer  communion,  were  not  again 
alone  together  that  evening.  Amid 
the  moving  figures  of  the  others,  now 
to  his  eyes  as  painted  automatons. 
Creed  Bonbright  watched  with  strong 
fascination,  in  which  there  was  a 
tincture  that  was  almost  terror,  the 
beautiful  girl  who  had  suddenly 
emerged  from- her  class  and  become 
for  him  the  one  woman. 

So  adequate,  so  competent,  Ju- 
dith dominated  the  situation;  passing 
among  her  guests,  the  thick  dark 
lashes  continually  lowered  toward  her 
crimson  cheeks.  Some  subtle  sense 
told  her  that  the  spell  was  working. 
Smiles  from  this  sweet  inner  satis- 
faction curved  her  red  lips.  No  need 
to  look — she  knew  how  his  eyes  were 
following  her.  The  exultant  know- 
ledge of  it  sang  all  through  her  be- 
ing. Gone  were  her  perturbations,  her 
chilling  uncertainties.  She  was  at 
once  stimulated  and  quieted. 

Their  good-byes  were  said  in  the 
most  public  manner,  yet  one  glance 
flashed  between  them  which  asked 
and  promised  an  early  meeting. 

CHAPTER  IX 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Creed 
sought  his  patient  mule  at  the  rack, 
to  find  that  Doss  Provine  had  ridden 
the  animal  away. 

Taylor  Stribling,  a  sort  of  satellite 
of  BlatchleyTurrentine's,cameslouch- 
ing  from  the  shadows  of  the  near-by 
smokehouse. 

"Mighty  bad  ye  got  to  foot  it, 
Creed,"  he  observed.  **Ef  you're  a 
mind  to  come  with  me  I  can  show 


you  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  by 
Foeman's  Bluff.  Hit 's  right  on  the 
first  part  of  tny  way." 

Without  question  or  demur  Creed 
accepted  the  proffered  friendly  turn 
at  its  face  value;  and  he  and  Strib- 
ling at  once  took  the  way  which  led 
across  the  gulch  to  the  still. 

Crossing  the  dry, boulder-strewn  bed 
of  a  stream,  travelling  always  in  the 
dense  darkness  of  the  tall  timber, 
finally  striking  the  rise  which  was  so 
abrupt  and  steep  that  they  had  to 
catch  by  the  path-side  bushes  to  pull 
themselves  up,  they  came  out  sud- 
denly on  the  Bluff  itself,  where  the 
trail  widened  into  a  natural  ter- 
race. As  they  emerged  into  the 
light  Creed  took  off  his  hat  and 
lifted  his  face,  inhaling  the  beauty 
of  the  summer  night.  The  late 
moon  had  climbed  a  third  of  the  way 
up  the  sky;  now  she  looked  down 
with  a  chastened,  tarnished  light,  yet 
with  a  dusky,  diminished  beauty  that 
was  infinitely  pathetic  and  appealing. 
Great  timbered  slopes,  inky  black  in 
this  illumination,  fell  away  on  every 
hand  down  to  where  the  mists  lay 
death-white  in  the  valley;  behind 
them  was  a  low  irregular  bulk  of 
brush-grown  rock.  Taylor  Stribling 
seemed  uneasy.  It  was  as  though  he 
had  had  some  purpose  in  mind  which 
the  sudden  halt  of  his  companion  had 
somehow  checked. 

"This  is  mighty  sightly,"  said 
Creed,  looking  about  him  musingly. 
**I  do  love  a  moonshiny  night." 

There  was  only  the  deep  quiet  of 
the  great  mountains  for  a  moment. 
Then  some  one  broke  out  into  what 
was  evidently  a  forced  laugh,  a  long- 
drawn,  'girding,  mirthless  haw-haw, 
the  labored  insult  of  which  stung 
Creed  into  a  certain  resentment  of 
demeanor. 

"What's  the  joke?"  he  inquired 
dryly,  turning  toward  Taylor  Strib- 
ling. But  Stribling  had  melted  away 
among  the  shadows  of  trees  along  the. 
trail.  It  was  Blatchley  Turrentine 
who  stood  there  thrusting  forward 
a  jeering  face  in  the  half-light, 
while  three  vaguely  defined  forms 
moved  and  shouldered  behind  him. 
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The  apparition  was  sinister,  but  if 
Blatch  looked  for  demonstrations  of 
fear  he  was  disappointed. 

**  What's  the  joke?"  Creed  repeated. 

**I  couldn't  hold  in  when  I  heared 
yo*  pretty  talk,**  drawled  Blatch,  set- 
ting his  hands  on  his  hips  and  bar- 
ring the  way.  **Whar  might  you 
be  a-goin*,  Mr.  Creed  Bonbright?*' 

**Home,**  returned  Creed  briefly. 
"Get  out  of  my  road,  and  1*11  be 
obliged  to  you." 

**Yo'  road  —  yo'  road!"  echoed 
Blatch.  **Well,  young  feller,  besides 
this  here  road  runnin'  acrosst  the 
south  eend  o'  the  property  that  I  've 
rented  on  a  five-year  lease,  ef  so  be 
that  yo  're  a-goin*  to  Nancy  Cyard's 
house  this  is  a  mighty  curious  direc- 
tion for  you  to  be  travellin*  in.** 

•''I  was  told  it  was  a  short  cut," 
said  Bonbright,  controlling  his  temper. 
A  man  who  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
going  home  to  get  ready  to  try  a  case 
on  the  morrow,  must  not  embroil 
himself. 

**  Good  Lord !  **  scoffed  Blatch.  '*  You 
claim  to  be  mountain-raised,  and  tell 
lue  you  think  this  is  a  short  cut  from 
whar  you  was  at  to  Nancy  Cyard's? 
I  reckon  you  '11  have  to  make  up  an- 
other tale.'* 

Bonbright  became  suddenly  aware 
that  he  was  surrounded,  two  of  the 
men  who  were  with  Turrentine  having 
slipped  past  him  and  appearing  now 
as  blots  of  blacker  shadow  against  the 
trees  on  either  side  of  the  path  by 
which  he  had  come.  Turrentine  and 
the  remaining  man  barred  the  way 
ahead;  on  the  one  side  was  the  sheer 
descent  of  the  bluff;  on  the  other  the 
rough,  broken  rise.  It  was  like  a  bad 
dream.  With  his  usual  forthright 
directness  he  spoke  out: 

**What  is  it  you  want  of  me — ^all 
of  you?  This  meeting  never  came 
about  by  chance.** 

Blatch  shook  his  head.  **Yo* 
mighty  right  it  did  n*t,**  he  said.  '*  Me 
an*  the  boys  has  a  word  to  speak 
with  you,  and  when  we  ketch  you 
walkin*  on  our  land  in  the  middle  o* 
the  night — ^with  whatever  intentions 
— we  think  the  time  has  come  for 
talkin'.** 


»^> 


*  *  Andy !  Jeff !  Is  that  you  ?  '*  Creed 
the  rash  called  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  two  behind  him. 

An  inarticulate  growl  answered, 
and  then  a  bo5rish  voice  began: 

**Yo*  mighty  free  with  folks* 
names,  you  Creed  Bonbright.  Me  and 
my  brother  both  told  yoif  what  we 
thought  o*  you  when  you  come  to  the 
jail.  I  told  you  then  you  *d  be  run 
out  of  the  Turkey  Tracks  ef  you  tried 
to  come  up  here.  We  don't  want  no 
spies.** 

** Spies!*'  echoed  Creed,  with  a 
rising  note  of  anger  in  his  voice. 
**Who  said  I  was  a  spy?  What 
should  I  be  sp5ring  on?** 

Yo*  friend  Mr.  Dan  Haley  might 
a'  said  you  was  a  spy,**  suggested 
Andy's  higher-pitched  tones.  "As 
for  what  you*d  be  a-spyin*  on,  you 
know  best.  We  're  all  mighty  peace- 
able, law-abidin*  folks  in  the  Turkey 
Tracks.  I  don't  know  of  nothin'  that 
we  *re  apt  to  break  the  law  about, 
*less  *n  it  would  be  beatin'  up  and 
runnin'  out  a  spy  that — " 

The  childish  bravado  of  this 
speech  evidently  displeased  Blatch, 
who  wanted  the  thing  done  and  over 
with.  His  heavier,  grating  tones 
broke  in: 

"They 's  just  one  thing  to  be  said 
to  you,  Creed  Bonbright.  You  've 
got  to  get  out  of  the  Turkey  Tracks 
— and  get  quick.     Air  ye  goin'?" 

"No!"  Creed  flung  back  at  him. 
"When  I  take  my  orders  from  you  it 
will  be  a  mighty  cold  day.  I  came  up 
here  in  the  Turkey  Tracks  to  do  a  good 
work  among  my  own  people.  I  *m  go- 
ing to  stay  here  and  do  it  in  my  own 
way.  Is  that  you,  Wade  Turrentine  ? 
What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me?  *' 

The  second  of  the  men  who  faced 
him  stirred  uneasily  at  the  mention  of 
his  name.  It  rankled  in  the  heart  of 
the  expectant  bridegroom  that  all  he 
could  complain  of  concerning  Creed 
Bonbright  was  that  Huldah  had 
thrown  herself  in  his  way  and  forced  a 
Idss  upon  him — ^not  that  Bonbright 
had  been  the  amatory  aggressor! 

"I  say  what  Blatch  says,*'  growled 
Wade  as  though  the  words  stuck  in 
his  throat. 
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More  and  more  the  whole  thing 
was  like  a  nightmare  to  Creed;  he 
felt  as  though  with  sufficient  effort 
he  might  throw  it  off  and  wake. 
The  four  men  hung  at  the  pathside 
eying  him,  motionless  if  he  were 
still,  moving  only  if  he  stirred.  Even 
this  scarcely  gave  him  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  gravity  of  his 
situation. 

•*  Well,"  he  said  finally,  "I'm  going 
on  home.  If  any  of  you  boys  has  any- 
thing to  say  to  me,  to-morrow  or  any 
day  after — ^you  know  where  to  find 
me. 

H^  made  as  though  to  pass;  but 
Blatch  Turrentine  stepped  swiftly 
to  the  middle  of  the  pathway  and 
stood  breathing  a  little  short. 

**  No,  by  God,  we  don't ! "  he  panted. 
**Ef  we  let  you  to  go  this  night — ^we 
don't  know  whar  we  '11  ever  find  you 
again.  Mebbe  you  've  got  yo'  budget 
made  up — on  yo'  way  to  yo'  friend 
Mr.  Dan  Haley  right  now.  Ye  don*t 
go  from  here,*' 

Instinctively  Creed  fell  back  a  step. 
It  was  out  at  last — ^this  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  wayla)nng.  Did 
they  mean  to  kill  him?  Blatch 
Turrentine  had  crouched  where  he 
stood,  and  even  as  the  question  went 
through  the  young  justice's  mind,  he 
launched  himself,  with  that  sudden 
frightful  quickness,  upon  Creed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  slighter 
man  must  be  borne  down  by  the 
onset.  But  Bonbright  gathered  him- 
self, his  arms  shot  out  and  gripped 
his  assailant  midway.  Struggling, 
panting,  gasping,  stamping,  they 
wrenched  and  swayed,  the  three  who 
watched  them  holding  aloof.  Then 
with  a  sheer  effort  of  strength  Creed 
tore  the  heavier  man  from  his  footing 
and  lifted  him  clear  of  the  ground. 

With  a  little  sobbing  oath  Andy 
ran  in.  Bonbright  could  have  heaved 
the  man  he  held  over  his  shoulder 
in  that  terrific  fall  well  known  to 
deadly  wrestling.  Wade's  stem,  **Git 
back  there!"  stopped  the  boy.  Even 
as  Creed's  muscles  knotted  them- 
selves to  the  supreme  effort  came 
sudden  memory  of  what  he  must 
stand  for  to   these  people.    It  was 


his  right  to  defend  his  own  life;  he 
must  not,  in  any  extremity,  take  that 
of  another.  His  grip  relaxed.  Tur- 
rentine partially  got  his  feet  again; 
his  arms  were  free ;  the  right  made  a 
swift  movement,  and  Creed  caught 
the  gleam  of  a  knife-blade.  Without 
volition  of  his  own  he  flung  all  his 
weight  and  strength  into  one  mighty 
movement  that  hurled  man  and 
weapon  from  him. 

Struggling,  staggering,  clutching 
at  the  air,  Turrentine  gave  ground. 
The  moonlight  flickered  on  the  blade 
in  his  upHung  hand  as,  with  a 
strangled  hoarse  cry,  he  reeled  back- 
ward over  the  bluff. 

There  was  a  rending  sotmd  of 
breaking  branches,  a  noise  of  rolling 
rocks;  then  deadly  silence.  For  a 
long  moment  the  men  left  standing 
on  the  cliff  strained  eyes  and  ears 
to  where  Blatch  had  gone  down,  then, 

**Keep  off!"  shouted  Creed  as  the 
three  others  began  silently  to  close  in 
on  him.  *  *  Stand  back,  boys.  We '  ve 
had  enough  of  this.  Draw  off  and 
let  me  get  down  and  see  what 's  hap- 
pened to  him."  He  kept  backing 
slowly  away,  striving  not  to  be 
hemmed  in  against  the  rock  behind 
him.     The  others  warily  followed. 

**Let  you  down  and  finish  him,  ye 
mean — don't  ye?"  screamed  Andy 
with  all  a  boy's  senseless  rage. 

* 'You're  a  fine  one  to  bring  law 
and  order  into  the  Turkey  Tracks," 
Wade  taunted  savagely.  **You 've 
brought  murder,  that 's  what  you  've 
done." 

**He  drew  a  knife  on  me,"  cried 
Bonbright.  '*You  all  saw  that.  I 
only  shoved  him  away.  I  never 
meant  to  throw  him  over  the  bluff." 

**  Nobody  seen  no  knife  but  you, 
Creed  Bonbright,"  Jeflf  doggedly  as- 
severated. '*A11  three  of  us  seen 
you  fling  Blatch  over  the  bluff.  You 
ain't  in  no  court  of  law  now.  Yo'  lies 
won't  do  you  no  good.  You  where 
we  kill  the  feller  that  done  the 
killin'." 

**How?"  said  Creed,  still  backing, 
feeling  his  way  slowly,  seeking  for  some 
break  in  the  rise  behind,  the  others 
coming  a  little  closer.      **By  jtimpin' 
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onto  him  somewheiie  out  at  night, 
four  to  one — or  even  three  to  one?" 

"Yes,  by  God!  thataway,  ef  we 
cain't  do  it  no  better  way,"  panted 
Wade. 

Years  before — heaven  knows  how 
many — a  httle  seep  of  water  began 
to  gather  between  two  huge  stones 
in  the  small  broken  bluS  behind 
Creed.  Winter  after  winter  the  crev- 
ice through  which  the  trickle  came 
enlarged,  the  water  caught  in  a  na- 
tural basin  and  froze  with  all  its 
puny  might  to  heave  the  stones  apart. 
The  winter  before,  this  slow  process 
had  closed,  leaving  a  wedge  of  rock 
trembling  upon  its  base,  ready  to 
fall  into  a  crevice.  Yet  the  opening 
was  masked  with  vine  leaves,  and 
when  the  spring  rains  finally  washed 
away  the  mould,  and  the  crude  door- 
way tottered  and  sank,  the  gap  thus 
left  was  unnoted,  invisible  to  the 
sharpest  eye. 

Bonbright,  pressing  close  against 
the  rock  to  pass,  stepping  warily 
when  it  was  forward,  but  hugging  his 
barrier  as  a  safety,  missed  his  footing, 
and  sUpped  almost  without  a  sound 
into  this  opening.  For  a  moment  he 
sustained  himself,  holding  to  tree- 
roots,  hearkening  to  the  voices  of 
those  above  him. 

"Wade — ^you  fool!  What  did  you 
let  him  get  apast  you  for?" 

And  then  Wade's  heavier  tones, 
**I  did  n't.     He  run  back  yo'  way." 

He  could  hear  their  footsteps 
pounding  to  and  fro,  their  hoarse 
cries  which  finally  settled  down  into  a 
demand  for  a  lantern. 

"We  can't  find  Blatch  nor  do 
nothing  for  him,  nor  git  on  the  track 
of  Bonbright  nor  nothing  else,  without 
a  lantern.  You  Jeff,  run  round  to  the 
still  an*  get  the  fellers  there;  me  and 
Andy  '11  go  back  an'  fetch  pap." 

Creed  sought  for  footing,  lost  all 
hold,  and  began  a  headlong  descent. 

Low  limbs  thrashed  his  face  and 
body;  again  and  again  his  head  was 
dashed  against  rocks  or  tree-stems; 
his  forehead  was  gashed;  the  blood 
poured  into  his  eyes;  he  rolled  and 
bounded  and  slid,  down  and  down  and 
down  the  crevice,  and  into  the  ravine, 


bruised,  bleeding,  breathless,  blinded 
and  choked  by  blood  and  earth  and 
graveL  He  was  more  than  half 
tmconscious  when  he  brought  up  at 
last  with  a  rib-smashing  thtunp  upon  a 
sapling,  and  there  he  clung  like  a 
dazed  animal,  gasping. 

Slowly,  as  his  breath  came  back  to 
him,  and  he  cleared  the  blood  and 
dust  from  his  eyes,  Creed  became 
aware  of  a  dim  glow  coming  through 
the  bushes  in  one  direction.  For  some 
time  he  watched  it,  making  ready 
to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible, 
since  this  must  be  on  Blatch  Turren- 
tine's  land,  and  the  light  came 
probably  from  some  of  Blatch's 
party  searching  for  Turrentine  him- 
self, or  for  Creed. 

But  when  he  noted  that  the  illu- 
mination was  steady  and  stationary, 
he  began  to  move  cautiously  in  its 
direction.  He  had  gone  probably 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  when  he 
came  to  a  place  whence  he  had  an 
unobstructed  view.  The  light  shone 
out  from  the  cramped  opening  of  a 
cave — ^Blatch  Turrentine's  blockaded 
still.  Creed  could  distinctly  see  Jim 
Cal  and  the  fellow  Taylor  Stribling 
moving  about  within  the  cave.  They 
were  attending  to  a  run  of  whiskey. 
While  Bonbright  stood  motionless, 
scarce  as  yet  realizing  what  it  was  he 
had  chanced  upon,  there  was  the 
thud  of  running  footsteps,  Jeflf  Tur- 
rentine rounded  the  boulder  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cave  and  called 
aloud  to  those  within. 

"Jim  Cal,  Taylor.  Buck!  Creed 
Bonbright's  killed  Blatch — ^flung  him 
clean  over  the  bluff — an'  got  plumb 
away  from  us!  Bring  a  lantern  you- 
all.  We  've  got  to  hunt  for  Blatch 
in  under  Foeman's  Bluff — I  '11  show 
you  whar." 

Silently  Creed  drew  back  into  the 
dense  undergrowth.  He  knew  where 
he  was,  now.  As  he  retreated  swiftly 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
in  which  Jeff  had  approached,  he 
could  vaguely  hear  the  excited  voices 
at  the  still,  questioning,  repljdng, 
denoimcing,  exclaiming.  Presently 
he  came  out  upon  the  main  trail, 
roimded  the  gulch,  heading  for  the 
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big  road  and  Nancy  Card's  cabin,  his 
soul  sick  within  hira  at  the  events 
of  the  evening,  bitterly  regretting  the 
explicit  and  unwelcome  knowledge  of 
the  secret  still  which  had  been  forced 
upon  him,  feeling  himself  now  a  spy 
indeed — b,  spy  and  a  murderer. 

He  walked  with  long,  nervous 
strides;  beaten  and  bruised  though 
he  was,  he  was  unconscious  of  fatigue ; 
the  grief  and  regret  that  surged 
within  him  were  as  an  anodyne  to 
physical  pain,  and  it  was  less  than 
half  an  hour  later  that  he  opened  the 
door  of  Nancy  Card's  cabin,  his  white 
face  scratched  and  bleeding,  his  torn 
hands,  too,  covered  with  blood,  his 
clothing  rent  and  earth-stained,  his 
eyes  wild  and  pain-bright. 

**Good  Lord,  boy!  What's  the 
matter  with  ye?"  cried  the  old 
woman  coming  toward  him  in  terror. 


both  hands  out.  **I  sot  up  for  ye, 
'caze  Pony  he  jest  come  from  Hepzi- 
bah  an*  said  that  spiled-rotten  Andy 
an'  that  feisty  Jeff  'lowed  ye  was  a 
spy  an'  they  was  a-goin'  to  run  ye  out 
of  the  Turkey  Tracks." 

She  laid  hold  of  him  and  examined 
him  with  anxious  eyes. 

"I  was  pltmib  werried  about  ye.  I 
knowed  in  reason  they  was  agoin'  to 
be  trouble  at  that  fool  play-party." 

*^No,  I  ain't  hurt,  Aunt  Nancy," 
said  Creed  desolately,  and  he  stared 
past  her  at  the  wall.  "But  looks 
to  me  like  I'm  cursed.  I  meant 
so  well — "  he  choked  on  the  word. 
**I'd  just  had  a  talk  with — she  said 
— ^we — I  thought  that  everything  was 
about  to  come  right.  And  now — 
I  've  killed  Blatch  Turrentine,  and 
I  've  just  got  away  from  the  others. 
They  was  aJl  after  me." 


(To  be  continued) 
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V. ^THE  ROMANCE  AND  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  INLAND  SEAS 

By  JAMES  OLIVER  CURWOOD 


WAS  watching  a 
blockade  of  ships 
in  a  Lake  Erie 
harbor — a,  score  of 
striving,  crowding, 
smoking  monsters 
of  the  Inland  Seas, 
hung  under  a  pall 
of  black  smoke,  with  screeching  tugs 
floundering  here  and  there,  mega- 
phone voices  shouting  curses  and 
orders  and  the  crashing  of  chains  and 
steel  filling  the  air.  And  I  thought 
of  a  theatre  I  had  visited  the  night 
before  where,  arriving  late,  I  was 
forced  to  crush  in  with  the  gallery 
gods  and  fight  for  a  place  in  the  fifth 
heaven.  In  the  excitement  of  this 
** spring  rush"  of  great  ships  for  the 
freight-laden  docks  of  the  North,  I 
spoke  my  sentiment  to  the  man  beside 
me — a  man  who  had  always  before 
him  in  his  office  five  miniature  lakes, 


on  which  miniature  vessels  represented 
his  steel  leviathans  of  commerce, 
which  he  moved  about,  and  played, 
and  watched,  day  by  day  and  almost 
hour  by  hour,  as  a  player  might  move 
his  men  at  chess.  And  this  man,  I 
noticed,  was  regarding  the  scene  before 
him  with  different  eyes  from  mine. 
His  face  was  set  in  a  frown,  his  eyes 
stared  in  their  momentary  anxiety 
and  I  could  almost  feel  the  eager 
tenseness  of  his  body.  Out  there  in 
that  chaotic  tangle,  where  captains 
were  fighting  for  prestige  and  taking 
chances  that  might  cost  thousands, 
he  had  ships.  I  saw  him  clench  his 
hand  as  a  black  monster  crept  for- 
ward into  the  gap  between  two  ships 
ahead;  I  saw  it  forge  on,  yard  by 
yard,  saw  the  other  vessels  close  upon 
it  as  though  it  were  an  egg  which  they 
were  bent  on  crushing  between  them, 
heard    the    rumbling    of    steel    side 
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against  sted  side,  and  when  at  last  I 
witnessed  this  ship  break  tritim- 
phantly  into  the  lead,  great  blotches 
of  paint  scraped  from  it,  I  looked  at 
the  man  again,  and  he  was  smiling. 

Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  as  we 
walked  away  from  the  scene,  he 
observed: 

**That  's  good — ^that  *crush'  idea 
of  yours.  I  'd  use  it.  It 's  as  pretty 
a  comparison  as  you  could  get  to  the 
whole  situation  on  the  Lakes  to-day, 
and  it  *s  a  key  to  what  the  situation  is 
going  to  be  ten  years  from  now«  It 's 
crush  and  crowd  all  over  the  Lakes 
from  Duluth  to  Buffalo.  Harbors 
are  getting  too  small;  the  Soo  canals 
are  becoming  outgrown;  the  Lime  Kiln 
crossing  is  a  greater  and  greater 
menace  as  the  number  of  ships  in- 
creases. And  the  ships?  They  're 
increasing  so  fast  that  tinless  the  gov- 
ernment takes  a  hand,  there  will  be 
more  tragedies  to  write  down  in  Lake 
history  during  the  next  decade  or  two, 
than  in  all  of  the  years  that  have 
gone  before.** 

This  possibility  of  the  actual  over- 
crowding of  the  Lakes  is  one  that  I 
have  discussed  with  half  a  himdred 
captains  and  owners.  It  offers  a  new 
** future"  for  romance  and  tragedy 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Since  the  day 
the  first  strong-hearted  explorers 
sailed  up  the  Inland  Seas  on  the 
Griffin,  the  unusual,  the  tragic  and 
the  romantic  have  made  up  thrilling 
chapters  in  their  history — chapters  in 
battle,  piracy  and  adventure,  whose 
heroes  and  their  exploits  rank  on  even 
terms  with  Paul  Jones,  Kidd,  Morgan, 
Hudson  and  other  worthies  of  the 
open  seas.  The  romance  of  the  old 
days,  as  upon  the  ocean,  is  gone;  a 
new  romance  has  taken  its  place — ^the 
romance  of  iron  and  steel  and  steam, 
and  a  new  and  greater  peril  than  that 
bom  of  wind  and  storm,  many  be- 
lieve, is  fast  developing  to  face  the 
fresh-water  mariner  of  the  future. 
This  is  the  peril  of  collision — ^not  as 
it  exists  to-day,  but  as  it  may  exist  a 
few  years  from  now.  Already  this 
peril  is  an  ever-present  menace  upon 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  hardly  a  day 
passes  during  the  season  of  navigation 


that  collisions  do  not  occur.  The 
Lakes,  it  is  probable,  will  never  be 
able  to  take  entire  care  of  the  enor* 
mous  conunerce  of  the  East  and  West, 
and  as  a  result  ships  will  continue 
to  increase  until,  like  the  streets  of  a 
great  city  with  their  rushing  auto- 
mobiles and  unceasing  pandemonium 
of  cars,  vans  and  seething  multitudes, 
these  water  highways  will  become 
dangerously  crowded  with  the  vehicles 
of  trade.  Already  the  Lake  Carriers* 
Association  seems  to  foresee  the  dan- 
^r  of  future  navigation  on  the  Inland 
^as,  and  has  recommended  that  east 
and  west  courses  be  established,  so 
that  up-bound  vessels  will  be  far  out 
of  the  path  of  down-bound  ships.  This 
is  but  the  first  step  toward  govern- 
ment legislation,  many  believe,  that 
will  bring  about  the  **  cutting  up  of 
the  Lakes  into  roads,"  when  vessels 
bound  for  given  ports  will  have 
piescribed  courses  to  travel,  from 
which  they  will  deviate,  unless  with 
good  cause,  at  the  risk  not  only  of 
their  safety,  but  of  a  heavy  fine. 
Thus,  it  is  probable,  will  the  Lakes  be 
made  navigable  for  the  myriad  ships 
of  the  future,  when,  in  the  words  of 
one  ship-owner,  "A  pall  of  smoke  will 
hover  overhead  day  and  night  for 
seven  months  in  the  year,  and  when 
the  world  will  witness  water  commerce 
as  it  has  never  existed  before,  and  as 
it  will  never  exist  elsewhere  on  the 
globe." 

This  is  looking  into  the  future;  but 
one  acquainted  with  the  Lake  life  of 
to-day  cannot  but  see  the  picture. 
And  this  picture  brings  one  to  the 
real  motif  of  this  article — a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "htunan  interest  side** 
of  America's  vast  "unsalted  seas,** 
that  side  in  which  the  romantic  and 
the  tragic  and  not  the  realities  of 
statistics  and  economic  progress  play 
the  absorbing  parts,  and  which  should 
serve  to  make  them  of  interest  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
have  yet  their  first  trips  to  take  upon 
them. 

From  my  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence with  them,  I  believe  that  fail- 
ure to  treat  of  the  human  interest 
of   the    Lakes   is   one   of   the   most 
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inexcusable  omissions  of  American 
literature.  In  the  rush  of  modem 
progress  the  Lakes  have  been  for- 
gotten— except  in  the  way  of  their 
vital  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
the  nation.  And  each  year  their 
picturesque  and  thrilling  aspects  are 
becoming  more  deeply  engulfed  in 
considerations  of  profit  and  loss  and 
corporation  finance. 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  a  romantically 
inclined  young  woman,  who  was  about 
to  spend  the  savings  of  several  years 
on  an  ocean  trip,  why  she  did  not 
take  a  more  economical,  and  pleas- 
anter,  holiday  by  making  a  tour  of 
the  Lakes.  She  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
had  gone  out  of  my  head. 

"Take  a  trip  on  the  Lakes  when  I 
can  have  one  on  the  ocean!"  she 
cried.  After  a  moment  of  continued 
surprise,  she  added:  **I  want  some- 
thing that  I  can  think  about.  I  want 
to  go  where  something  has  happened 
— ^where  there  have  been  battles,  and 
pirates,  and  where  there 's  sunken 
ships,  and  treasure,  and  things  under 
us!  I  *m  reading  a  story  now  that 
tells  of  the  ocean — 'The  Cruise  of  a 
Lonely  Heart' — situated  in  the  very 
part  of  the  sea  we  *re  to  cross,  and  I 
shall  read  every  word  of  it  over  again 
while  we'  re  aboard  the  ship!" 

That  is  the  great  trouble.  His- 
torians, novelists  and  short-story 
writers  have  neglected  the  Lakes. 
I  did  not  waste  my  breath  in  telling 
this  yoimg  lady  that  real  pirates 
flotirished  in  the  days  of  King  Strang 
and  his  Mormons  on  the  Lakes;  that 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  **sea 
fights"  of  history  were  fought  upon 
them,  and  that  treasure  untold,  and 
mysteries  without  number,  lie  hidden 
within  their  depths.  But  I  am  de- 
termined that  she  shall  read  these  few 
pages,  and  I  pray  that  she,  as  well 
as  a  few  thousand  others  of  my 
readers,  may  hereby  be  induced  to 
"take  to  their  history." 

For  centuries  the  oceans  have  been 
regarded  as  the  realm  of  romance  and 
m3rstery.  In  this  age  the  youths  of 
Chicago,  of  New  York,  Cincinnati  or 
Denver,  and  even  of  Lake  cities, 
search  public  libraries  for  tales  of  the 


South  Seas  and  of  the  great  Pacific; 
even  the  youngster  whose  every  day 
has  been  spent  on  the  shores  of  one 
of  the  five  Great  Lakes  seeks  afar 
the  material  that  satisfies  his  bojash 
imagination.  And  so  is  it  with  his 
father  and  mother,  his  big  brothers 
and  sisters.  Instead  of  a  glorious 
trip  over  the  Lakes,  they  prefer 
the  old  and  oft-made  journey  to 
Europe,  to  the  Bermudas;  instead  of 
seeking  out  the  grand  scenery  and 
actual  romance  that  environ  them, 
they  follow  beaten  paths  laid  out 
in  books  and  pampUets  descriptive 
of  the  ocean. 

In  view  of  the  action  already  being 
taken  to  bring  about  legislation  to 
prevent  collisions,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  no  similar  area  of  any 
ocean,  if  suddenly  robbed  of  its 
waters,  would  expose  to  hiunan  eyes 
more  sunken  ships,  or  more  valuable 
cargoes,  than  the  Great  Lakes.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  between  1878 
and  1898,  only  one  less  than  6000 
vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  Inland 
Seas,  and  1093  of  these  were  total 
losses.  The  loss  of  cargo  during  this 
period  of  a  little  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  years  of  navigation  on  theLakes 
was  nearly  $8,000,000,  and  from  this 
it  is  quite  safe  to  figure  that  the  total 
amount  of  property  that  has  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Lakes,  including 
only  cargoes,  would  make  a  total  of 
at  least  $15,000,000,  involving  the 
wrecking  of  14,000  vessels  and  the 
total  loss  of  over  2000  ships.  Were 
these  "total  losses"  strung  out  in  a 
row,  there  would  be  a  simken  ship  at 
a  distance  of  every  half-mile  over  the 
thousand  mile  length  of  the  Lakes 
between  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  What 
a  field  for  romance  here!  What 
material  for  the  seeker  of  human 
achievement,  of  heroism,  of  sacrifice! 
Scores  of  these  vessels  disappeared 
as  suddenly  and  as  mysteriously  as 
though  some  great  power  had  smug- 
gled them  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
leaving  naught  behind  to  tell  of  the 
tragedies;  hundreds  of  ships  carried 
with  them  valuable  cargoes  which 
remain  to  this  day  for  lucky  fortune- 
hunters  to  recover  from  the  depths; 
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and  in  their  going  thousands  of  lives 
were  snuffed  out,  and  thousands  of 
unwritten  acts  of  heroism  were  played 
and  never  heard  of,  or  forgotten. 

How  many  remember  the  name  of 
Captain  James  Jackson?  Jackson  is 
only  one  of  a  thousand  heroes  of  the 
Inland  Seas,  and  the  deed  which 
made  him  famous  among  Lake  sea- 
men is  only  one  of  a  thousand  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  happened  one  year 
in  the  closing  days  of  navigation  on 
Superior.  The  owners  of  the  freighter 
W»  F,  Sauber  had  sent  that  ship  from 
Duluth  with  one  last  load  of  iron  ore 
under  the  command  of  W.  E.  Morris. 
Off  Whitefish  Point  the  vessel  was 
caught  in  a  fierce  storm  from  the 
north.  All  night  she  weathered  the 
gale,  but  with  morning  there  came  a 
blinding  sleet  with  fierce  wind  and 
intense  cold,  and  the  breaking  seas 
froze  as  they  touched  the  upper  works 
of  the  ship.  Under  the  increasing 
weight  of  ice  the  disabled  Sauber 
gradually  settled.  When  thus  the 
** little  ice  devils"  of  Superior  gather 
upon  a  victim,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  no  power  of  man  can  save  the 
ship,  and  in  this  instance  the  crew  of 
the  doomed  freighter  realized  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
before  the  end  would  come.  But 
strange  things  happen  on  the  Inland 
Seas,  as  on  the  oceans. 

Upon  this  day,  so  far  as  is  known, 
there  were  just  two  vessels  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  fate  decreed  that  they 
should  meet  off  Whitefish  Point. 
While  the  men  of  the  Sauber  were 
waiting  for  death,  the  steamer  Yale 
was  tearing  her  way  through  the  gale 
toward  the  Soo,  and  as  he  passed  Gap- 
tain  Jackson  sighted  the  sinking  ship. 
It  was  then  that  occurred  that  act 
which  won  him  a  gold  medal  and  a 
purse  contributed  to  by  hundreds  of 
sailors  all  over  the  Lakes. 

Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  his 
own  situation,  Captain  Jackson 
brought  his  vessel  to.  For  hours  it 
was  buffeted  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
which  was  too  heavy  for  small  boats 
to  attempt  a  rescue  in.  Night  came, 
and  the  freighters  drifted  to  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  each  other.     At 


dawn,  when  the  Yale  might  have 
been  safely  in  port,  it  was  found  that 
.she,  too,  was  gradually  settling,  and 
that  the  Sauber  could  not  live  an  hour 
longer.  Captain  Jackson  at  once 
called  for  volunteers  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  in  an  attempt  at  rescue; 
he  himself  went  out  in  the  first  boat. 
If  bravery  was  ever  rewarded  it  was 
then.  Every  member  of  the  Sauber' s 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  the  cap- 
tain, was  carried  to  the  Yale,  At 
the  last  moment  Captain  Morris 
attempted  to  lower  himself  in  to  one 
of  the  boats — ^hesitated — then  leaped 
back  to  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship. 

**Go  on,  boys!"  he  shouted  through 
the  gale.  **Good  luc^k  to  you,  but 
I  'm  going  to  stay  with  the  old  boat ! " 

This  is  heroism,  sacrifice,  faithful- 
ness, as  they  are  bred  on  the  Inland 
Seas. 

Thirty  minutes  later  the  Sauber 
went  under,  and  immediately  after 
the  explosion  of  her  deck,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  air  and  water,  those 
who  were  still  courageously  waiting 
in  a  small  boat  heard  the  last  cries  of 
Captain  Morris  rising  above  the  gale. 

These  **last  days  of  navigation" — 
the  season  when  life  and  property  are 
hazarded  by  crews  and  captains  with 
a  recklessness  that  thrills  one's  blood 
— ^are  justly  dreaded,  and  I  have  been 
told  by  a  hopeful  few  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  proper  legislation  will 
send  ships  into  winter  quarters  earlier 
than  now.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
casualties  multiply  with  alarming 
rapidity,  the  perils  of  lake  navigation 
becoming  tenfold  as  great  as  those 
of  the  ocean.  Heavy  fogs  hide  the 
beacons  that  mark  the  danger  lines. 
Blinding  snowstorms  blot  out  the 
most  powerful  lights.  Driven  by 
fierce  gales,  weighted  by  ice,  with 
heaven  and  sea  meeting  in  a  pall  that 
conceals  the  guiding  stars  ashore, 
scores  of  vessels  continue  to  beat 
onward  in  the  hope  of  adding  one 
more  successful  trip  to  their  season's 
record. 

The  history  of  a  Lake  Superior 
tragedy  is  simple.  One  more  trip 
from  Duluth  may  mean  thousands  of 
dollars.     The  season  is  late — ^too  late. 
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But  freight  rates  are  high.  No  risk, 
no  gain,  argues  the  ship-owner,  as  he 
sends  his  vessel  from  port.  Those 
are  days  of  anxiety  for  captain,  crew 
and  owner.  In  a  few  hours  the  clear 
sky  may  give  place  to  banks  of  snow 
clouds.  The  air  turns  bitter  cold. 
Darkness  falls  in  ther  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  The  snow  descends  in 
dense  clouds.  It  is  far  worse  than 
the  blackest  night,  for  it  shuts  out 
the  lights  along  the  treacherous  shores 
as  completely  as  a  wall  of  mountains. 
Upon  the  captain  alone  now  depends 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  for  the  govern- 
ment's attempts  to  aid  him  are  futile. 
Perhaps  his  vessel  is  safely  making 
her  course  miles  from  the  coast.  Or  • 
it  may  be  that  it  is  driving  steadily 
toward  its  doom  upon  the  dreaded 
Pictured  Rocks.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  steamer  Superior  was  lost 
with  all  on  board,  and  in  the  same  way 
the  Western  Reserve  beat  herself  to 
pieces  within  sight  of  the  Big  Sable 
light.  And  Superior  has  a  harder 
fate  in  store  for  many  of  those  who 
take  the  last  ill-fated  trip  of  the  sea- 
son. Sailors  dread  it  more  than  the 
tragedy  of  dense  snowstorms,  when 
they  run  upon  the  rocks,  for  even 
there  hope  does  not  die;  they  dread 
it  more  than  the  fierce,  sledge-ham- 
mer wash  of  Erie  in  a  storm;  more 
than  the  fearful  dash  for  port  in 
Lake  Michigan,  where  ports  are  few; 
and  this  fate  is  the  fate  of  "the  little 
ice  devils" — those  masses  of  ice  which 
freeze  upon  a  ship  tmtil  she  is  weighted 
beyond  control. 

In  these  days  of  late  navigation — 
days  of  fierce  battles  with  snow,  ice 
and  wind,  days  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion as  they  are  never  known  upon 
the  salt  seas — ^is  material  for  a  genera- 
tion of  writers;  unnumbered  stories 
of  true  mystery,  true  romance  and 
true  tragedy,  which,  if  fed  to  the 
nation  in  popular  form,  would  be  of 
immeasurable  value  to  lovers  of  the 
literature  of  adventure.  Into  what 
a  fascinating  tale  of  mystery,  for 
example,  might  the  loss  of  the  Queen 
of  the  West  be  turned!  And  yet,  here 
is  a  case  where  truth  is  in  reality 
stranger  than  fiction,   and   possibly 


an  editor  might  "turn  down"  the 
tale  as  too  improbable.  Recently  I 
chronicled  a  true  romance  of  the 
Lakes,  I  had  dates,  names  of  ships, 
names  of  people,  and  even  court 
records  to  prove  the  absolute  verity 
of  my  story,  which  was  related  in  the 
form  of  fiction.  I  sent  it  to  several 
editors  who  had  published  other 
stories  of  mine,  and  one  after  another 
they  returned  it,  sajang  that  while  my 
proofs  were  conclusive,  the  story  was 
so  unusual  in  some  of  its  situations 
that  their  readers  would  consider  the 
tale  as  a  gross  exaggeration  of  any- 
thing that  might  occur  on  the  Great 
Lakes! 

Well,  here  is  the  story  of  the  Queen 
of  the  West — only  one  of  scores  of 
Lake  incidents  equally  unusual;  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  have  at  least  some 
weight  in  showing  that  things  can 
occur  on  the  Inland  Seas.  In  the 
late  navigation  days  of  1903  the 
freighter  Cordurus  left  Duluth  on  a 
"last  trip  down."  In  mid-lake  the 
lookout  reported  a  ship  in  distress, 
and  upon  hearer  approach  the  vessel 
was  found  to  be  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  two  miles  out  of  her  course,  and 
sinking.  Captain  McKenzie  imme- 
diately changed  his  course  that  he 
might  go  to  the  rescue,  at  the  same 
time  signalling  the  other  vessel  to 
lay  to.  What  was  his  astonishment 
when  he  perceived  the  Queen  of  the 
West  bearing  rapidly  away  from  him, 
as  though  her  captain  and  crew  were 
absolutely  oblivious  of  their  sinking 
condition,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that 
assistance  was  at  hand ! 

Now  began  what  was  without  doubt 
the  most  unusual  "chase"  in  marine 
history.  Every  eye  on  the  deck  of 
the  Cordurus  could  see  that  the  Queen 
of  the  West  was  sinking — that  at  any 
moment  she  might  plunge  beneath 
the  sea.  Was  her  captain  mad? 
Each  minute  added  to  the  mystery. 
The  fleeing  ship  had  changed  her 
course  so  that  she  was  bearing  di- 
rectly on  to  the  north  Superior  shore. 
Added  fuel  was  crammed  under  the 
Cordurus* s  boilers;  yard  by  yard, 
length  by  length,  she  gained  upon  the 
sinking  vessel.     Excited  figures  were 
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seen  waving  their  arms  and  signalling 
from  the  Queen  of  the  Wests  deck. 
But  still  the  ship  continued  on  her 
mysterious  flight.  At  last  Captain 
McKenzie  came  within  hailing  dis- 
tance. His  words  have  passed  down 
into  Lake  history: 

**  You're      sinking,      you     idiot! 
Why  don't  you  heave  to?" 

**I  know  it — but  I  can't,''  came 
back  the  voice  of  the  Queen  of  the 
West's  captain.  **  We  're  almost  gone 
and  if  we  stop  our  engines  for  a  second 
we  '11  go  down  like  a  chunk  of  lead!" 

Not  stopping  to  consider  the  risk, 
Captain  McKenzie  ran  alongside. 
The  Queen  of  the  West's  engines  were 
stopped  and  her  crew  clambered 
aboard.  Hardly  had  the  Cordurus 
dropped  safely  away  when  the  doomed 
ship  went  down.  Her  momenttun 
alone  had  kept  her  from  sinking 
sooner. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  and  in- 
teresting pages  in  the  history  of 
Great  Lakes  navigation,  despite  the 
comparative  smallness  of  these  fresh- 
water seas,  is  made  up  of  ''mysterious 
disappearances."  Ships  have  sailed 
from  one  port  for  another,  and  though 
at  no  time,  perhaps,  were  they  more 
than  ten  to  thirty  miles  from  shore, 
they  have  never  been  heard  from 
again.  Of  some  not  even  a  spar  or 
a  bit  of  wreckage  has  been  found. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  magnificent 
passenger  steamer  Chicora  left  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan,  for  Chicago  on  a 
stormy  winter  night.  She  was  one 
of  the  finest,  staunchest  and  best- 
manned  vessels  on  the  Lakes.  She 
sailed  out  into  Lake  Michigan — ^and 
thence  into  oblivion.  Not  a  soul 
escaped  to  tell  the  story  of  her  end. 
Through  the  years  that  have  passed 
no  sign  of  her  has  ever  been  found. 
Wreckers  have  sought  for  her,  people 
along  the  shore  have  watched  for 
years;  but  never  a  memento  has  the 
lake  given  up  from  that  day  to  this. 
And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  of  the  Inland  Seas. 

Captains  and  sailors  theorize  and 
wonder  to  this  day  on  the  loss  of  the 
Atlanta,  which  went  down  in  Lake 
Superior;  and  wonderful  stories  are 


told  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Nashua,  the  Gilcher  and  the  Hudson, 
and  of  the  nameless  vessels  spoken 
of  by  old  lake  mariners  as  "  The 
Two  Lost  Tows"  of  Huron,  The 
disappearance  of  these  tows  remains 
to  this  day  unexplained.  During 
the  night  the  line  which  held  them 
to  their  freighter  consort  parted  and 
unknown  to  the  steamer  they  fell 
behind.  With  the  coming  of  dawn 
search  was  made  for  them,  but  in  vain. 
What  added  to  the  tmcanniness  of 
the  simultaneous  disappearance  of 
the  two  vessels  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  storm  at  the  time.  No 
trace  of  the  missing  ships  has  ever 
been  found.  Almost  as  mysterious 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  crack 
steamer  Alpena  in  Lake  Michigan. 
When  last  seen  she  was  thirty  miles 
from  Chicago.  From  that  day  to 
this  no  one  has  been  able  to  say  what 
became  of  her.  Of  the  fifty-seven 
people  who  rode  with  her  that  tragic 
night,  not  one  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  ^ 
Of  all  lake  mysteries,  that  of  the  >. 
Bannockburn  is  one  of  the  freshest  in  ) 
the  memory.  The  ill-fated  vessel  left  / 
Duluth  in  the  days  of  the  "ice  dev-  / 
ils"  a  big,  powerful  freighter  with 
a  crew  of  twenty-two  men.  What 
happened  to  her  will  never  be  known. 
She  went  out  one  morning,  was 
sighted  the  next  evening — and  that 
was  the  last.  Not  a  sign  of  her  floated 
ashore,  not  one  of  her  crew  was 
found.  For  eighteen  months  the 
ice-cold  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
guarded  their  secret.  Then  one  day 
an  oar  was  found  in  the  driftwood  at 
the  edge  of  the  Michigan  wilderness. 
Around  the  oar  was  wrapped  a  piece 
of  tarpaulin,  and  when  this  was 
taken  off,  a  number  of  rude  letters 
were  revealed  scraped  into  the  wood — 
letters  which  spelled  the  word  B-a-n- 
n-o-c-k-b-u-r-n.  This  oar  is  all  that 
remains  to-day  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
missing  freighter.  And  now,  by  cer- 
tain superstitious  sailors,  the  Ban- 
nockburn  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Flying  Dutchman  of  the  Inland  Seas 
and  there  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
in  all  earnestness  that  on  icy  nights, 
when  the  heaven  above  and  the  sea 
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below  were  joined  in  one  black  pall, 
they  have  descried  the  missing  Ban- 
nockhurn—dL  ghostly  apparition  of  ice, 
scudding  through  the  gloom.  And 
this  is  but  one  more  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  romance  in  the 
lives  of  men  who  **go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships"  is  not  confined  to  the  big 
oceans. 

Unnxunbered  thousands  of  tourists 
travel  over  the  Lakes  to-day  with 
hardly  a  conception  of  the  unrevealed 
interests  about  them.  What  at- 
tracts them  is  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  trip;  when  they  go  upon 
the  ocean  they  wonder,  and  dream, 
and  read  history.  Tragedy  has  its 
allurement  for  the  pleasure-seeker, 
as  well  as  romance ;  and  while  certain 
phases  of  tragedy  are  always  regret- 
table, it  is  at  least  interesting  to  be 
able  at  times  to  recall  them.  The 
Lake  traveller,  for  instance,  would 
feel  that  his  trip  had  more  fully 
repaid  him  if  his  captain  should  say, 
pointing  to  a  certain  spot,  "There  is 
where  Perry  and  his  log  ships  of  war 
met  the  British:  the  battle  was 
fought  right  here";  or,  "There'  is 
where  the  Lady  Elgin  went  down, 
with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  lives." 

Three  himdred  lives!  The  ordi- 
nary modem  tourist  would  hold  up  his 
hands  in  incredulous  wonder.  "Is 
it  possible,"  he  might  ask,  "that 
such  tragedies  have  occurred  on  the 
Lakes?"  I  doubt  if  there  are  many 
who  know  that  upon  the  Lakes  have 
occurred  some  of  the  greatest  marine 
disasters  of  the  world.  On  Septem- 
ber 8,  i860,  the  Lady  Elgin  collided 
with  the  schooner  Augusta  and  went 
down  in  Lake  Michigan,  carrying 
with  her  three  hundred  men,  women 
and  children,  most  of  whom  were 
excursionists  from  Milwaukee.  Two 
months  later  the  propeller  Dacotah 
sank  in  a  terrific  gale  off  Sturgeon 
Point,  Lake  Erie,  carrying  every  soul 
down  with  her.  Nothing  but  frag- 
ments were  ever  seen  afterward,  so 
complete  was  her  destruction.  On 
the  steamer  Ironsides,  which  dove 
down  into  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  of  water,  twenty-four  lives  were 
lost  in  full  sight  of  Grand  Haven. 


Many  vessels,  like  the  Ironsides,  have 
perished  with  their  bows  almost  in 
harbor.  Less  than  three  years  ago, 
for  instance,  the  big  steel  ship  Ma- 
taafa  was  beaten  to  pieces  on  the 
Duluth  breakwater,  while  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  rods  away 
thousands  of  people  stood  helpless, 
watching  the  death-struggles  of  her 
crew,  who  were  absolutely  helpless 
in  the  tremendous  seas,  and  who  died 
within  shouting  distance  of  their 
friends. 

-  Probably  the  most  terrible  disaster^ 
that  ever  occurred  on  the  Lakes  was 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  G,  P. 
Griffin,  twenty  miles  east  of  Clever- 
land.  The  vessel  was  only  three 
miles  from  shore  when  the  flames 
were  discovered,  and  her  captain 
at  once  made  an  effort  to  run  her 
aground.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
mainland  the  Griffin  struck  a  sand- 
bar and  immediately  there  followed 
one  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  in 
the  annals  of  marine  tragedy.  The 
boats  were  lowered-  and  swamped  by 
the  maddened  crowd.  Men  became 
beasts,  and  fought  back  women  and 
children.  Frenzied  mothers  leaped 
overboard  with  their  babes  in  their 
arms.  Scorched  by  the  flames,  their 
faces  blackened,  their  eyes  bulging, 
and  even  their  garments  on  fire,  over 
three  hundred  people  fought  for  their 
lives.  Men  seized  their  wives  and 
flung  them  overboard,  leaping  after 
them  to  destruction;  human  beings 
fought  like  demons  for  possession 
of  chairs,  boards,  or  any  objects  that 
might  support  them  in  the  water,  and 
others,  crazed  by  the  terrible  scenes 
about  them,  dashed  into  the  roaring 
flames,  their  djang  shrieks  mingling 
with  the  hopeless  cries  of  those  who 
still  struggled  for  life.  From  the 
shore  scores  of  helpless  people,  with- 
out boats  or  any  means  of  assistance, 
watched  the  frightful  spectacle,  and 
strong  swimmers  struck  out  to  give 
what  aid  they  could.  Only  a  few 
were  saved.  For  days  scorched  and 
unrecognizable  corpses  floated  ashore, 
and  when  the  final  death-roll  was 
called,  it  was  found  that  286  lives  had 
gone  out  in  that  frightful  hour  of  fire. 
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Is  there  a  more  tragic  page  in  the 
history  of  any  ocean  than  this? — 
a  page  to  which  must  still  be  added 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Erie,  with 
a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
lives,  the  sinking  of  the  Pewabic  with 
seventy  souls  off  Thunder  Bay  light, 
in  Lake  Huron,  the  loss  of  the  Asia 
with  one  hundred  lives,  and  scores 
of  other  tragedies  that  might  be 
mentioned.  The  Inland  Seas  have 
borne  a  burden  of  loss  greater  in 
proportion  than  that  of  any  of  the 
salt  oceans.  Their  bottoms  are  lit- 
erally strewn  with  the  bones  of  ships 
and  men,  their  very  existence  is  one 
of  tragedy  coupled  with  the  greatest 
industrial  progress  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  there  are  no  books 
descriptive  of  their  **  attractions," 
no  volumes  of  fiction  or  history 
descriptive  of  those  **  thrilling  hu- 
man elements"  that  tend  to  draw 
people  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  This  field  yet  remains  for 
the  writers  of  to-day. 

And  romance  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  tragedy  on  the  Inland  Seas. 
For  two  or  three  years  past  a  new 
epidemic  has  been  sweeping  the  world, 
an  epidemic  which  has  attracted  at- 
tention in  every  civilized  land  and 
to  which  I  might  give  the  name 
"  treasuritis" — the  golden  ignis  faiuus 
of  hidden  treasure  which  is  luring 
men  to  all  parts  of  the  wdrld,  and 
which  is  bringing  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  fortunes  in  the  search  for 
other  fortunes  lost  on  land  or  at  sea. 
While  South  Sea  treasure-hunts  have 
been  exploited  by  newspapers  and 
magazines,  while  Cocos  Island  and 
the  golden  Pacific  have  overworked 
the  imaginations  of  thousands,  few 
have  heard  of  the  treasure-hunts  and 
lost  fortunes  of  the  Lakes.  So  busi- 
nesslike are  these  ventures  of  the 
Inland  Seas  regarded  by  those  who 
make  them,  that  little  of  romance  or 
adventure  is  seen  in  them. 

How  treasures  are  lost,  and  some- 
times found,  in  the  depths  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  illustrated  in  the  tragic  story 
of  the  Erie.  This  vessel,  under 
command  of  Captain  T.  J.  Titus,  left 
Buffalo   for   Chicago    on  the   after- 


noon of  August  9,  1 84 1 — sixty- 
seven  years  ago.  When  thirty-three 
miles  out,  off  Silver  Creek,  a  slight 
explosion  was  heard  and  almost 
immediately  the  ship  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
appalling  loss  of  life  that  followed,  no 
thought  was  given  to  a  treasure  of 
$180,000  that  went  down  with  her — 
the  life  savings  of  scores  of  immi- 
grants bound  for  the  West.  For 
many  years  the  Erie  lay  hidden  in 
the  sands,  seventy  feet  under  water. 
In  1855  a  treasure-seeking  party 
left  Buffalo,  discovered  the  hull, 
towed  it  into  shallow  water,  and  re- 
covered a  fortune,  mostly  in  foreign 
money. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  treasure-ship 
came  down  from  the  north — the 
William  H,  Stevens,  loaded  with 
$101,880  worth  of  copper.  Sonje- 
where  between  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and 
Port  Burwell,  Ontario,  she  caught  fire 
and  sank.  For  a  long  time  unavailing 
efforts  were  made  to  recover  her 
treasure.  Then  Captain  Harris  W. 
Baker,  of  Detroit,  fitted  out  a  modem 
treasure-hunting  expedition  that  was 
as  successful  in  every  way  as  the 
most  romantic  youngster  in  the  land 
could  wish,  for  he  recovered  nearly 
$100,000  worth  of  the  Stevens'  cai^o, 
his  own  salvage  share  being  $50,000. 
Miss  Fannie  Baker,  the  Captain's 
handsome  young  daughter,  claims 
to  have  played  an  interesting  part  in 
the  recovery  of  the  treasure;  but 
whatever  that  part  may  have  been, 
it  is  quite  certain  she  is  the  only  young 
woman  along  the  Lakes  who  takes 
pleasure  in  visiting  wrecks  in  a 
diving-suit. 

While  there  have  been  many  for- 
tunes recovered  from  the  bottoms  of 
the  Lakes,  there  are  many  others  that 
still  defy  discovery.  Somewhere 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
between  Dunkirk  and  Erie,  lies  a 
treasure-ship  which  will  bring  a 
fortune  to  her  lucky  discoverer,  if 
she  is  ever  found.  One  night  the 
Dean  Richmond,  with  $50,000  worth 
of  pig  zinc  on  board,  mysteriously 
disappeared  between  those  two  places. 
All  hands  were  lost  and  their  bodies 
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were  washed  ashore.  In  vain  have 
search  parties  sought  the  lost  vessel. 
The  last  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Murphy  Wrecking  Company,  of  Buf- 
falo, which  put  a  vessel  and  several 
divers  on  the  job  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  season.  In  the  deep  water  of 
Saginaw  Bay  lies  the  steamship  Fay, 
with  $20,000  worth  of  steel  billets 
in  her  hold;  and  somewhere  near 
Walnut  Creek,  in  Lake  Erie,  is  the 
Young  Sion,  with  a  valuable  cai^ 
of  railroad  iron.  Off  Point  Pelee  is 
the  Kent,  with  a  treasure  in  money 
in  her  hulk  and  the  skeletons  of  eight 
human  beings  in  her  cabins;  and 
somewhere  between  Cleveland  and 
the  Detroit  River  is  a  cargo  of  loco- 
motives, lost  with  the  Clarion.  In 
Lake  Huron,  near  Saginaw  Bay,  are 
more  lost  ships  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  this 
reason  Huron  has  frequently  been 
called  the  * '  Lake  of  Sunken  Treasure." 
In  the  days  when  the  country  along 
the  Bay  was  filled  with  lumber- 
camps,  large  sums  of  money  were 
brought  up  in  small  vessels,  and 
many  of  these  vessels  were  lost  in  the 
sudden  tempests  and  fearful  seas 
which  beset  this  part  of  Huron. 
Beside  these  treasure  lumber  barges, 
it  is  believed  that  the  City  of  De- 
troit, with  a  $50,000  treasure  in 
copper,  lies  somewhere  in  Saginaw 
Bay.  The  R.  G.  Coburn,  also  laden 
with  copper,  sank  there  in  1871, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  lives.  Although 
searcheshave  been  made  for  her,  the 
location  of  the  vessel  is  still  one  of 
the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  Lakes. 
That  treasure-hunting  is  not  with- 
out its  romance,  as  well  as  its  reward, 
is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Pewabic. 
This  vessel,  with  her  treasure  in 
copper,  disappeared  as  completely  as 
though  she  had  been  lifted  above  the 
clouds.  Expedition  after  expedition 
was  fitted  out  to  search  for  her — a 
search  which  continued  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  In  1897  a  party  of 
fortune-seekers  from  Milwaukee  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  long-lost  ship 
six  miles  southeast  of  Thunder  Bay. 
Another  terrible  event  was  the  loss  of 
the  steamer  Atlantic,  off  Long  Point, 


Lake  Erie,  with  three  hundred  lives. 
For  many  years  futile  search  was 
made  for  her;  not  till  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  she  found,  and 
$30,000  recovered. 

Whisky  and  coal  form  quite  an 
important  part  of  the  treasure  which 
awaits  recovery  in  the  Inland  Seas. 
Many  vessels  with  cargoes  of  whisky 
have  been  lost,and  this  liquor  would  be 
as  good  to-day  as  when  it  went  down. 
In  1846  the  Lexington,  Captain  Peer, 
cleared  from  Cleveland  for  Port 
Huron,  freighted  with  one  hundred 
and  ten  barrels  of  whisky.  In  mid- 
lake  the  vessel  foundered  with  all  on 
board,  and  though  more  than  sixty 
years  have  passed,  she  has  never 
been  found.  To-day  her  cargo  would 
be  worth  $115  a  barrel.  The  An- 
thony Wayne  also  sank  in  Lake  Erie 
with  three  hundred  barrels  -of  whisky 
and  of  wine ;  and  five  years  afterwards 
the  Westmoreland  sank  near  Manitou 
Island  with  a  similar  cargo.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  many  such  cargoes 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lakes.  Of 
treasure  in  lost  coal,  that  of  the 
Gilcher  and  Ostrich,  steamer  and  tow, 
that  disappeared  in  Lake  Michigan, 
is  one  of  the  largest.  The  two 
vessels  carried  3000  tons,  and  as  yet 
they  have  not  been  traced  to  their 
resting  place.  In  1895  the  steamer 
Africa  went  down  in  a  gale  on  Lake 
Huron,  carrying  2000  tons  of  coal 
with  her,  and  at  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  the  ship  5/.  Peter,  with  a 
big  cargo  of  fuel.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  half  a  million  dollars  in 
coal  awaits  recovery  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lakes. 

But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most 
romantic  of  all  disappearances  on 
the  Inland  Seas  is  that  of  the  Grif- 
fin, built  by  La  Salle  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Erie,  in  January,  1679.  The  Grif- 
fin sailed  across  Lake  Erie,  up  the 
Detroit  River;  and  continued  until 
she  entered  Lake  Michigan.  In  the 
autumn  of  1680  she  started  on  her 
return  trip,  laden  with  furs  and  with 
$  1 2 ,000  in  gold.  She  was  never  heard 
of  again,  and  historians  are  generally 
of  the  opinion  that  the  little  vessel 
sank  during  a  storm  on  Lake  Huron. 
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Or  it  may  be  that  one  must  choose 
between  this  earliest  voyager  of  the 
Lakes  and  that  other  shrouded  mys- 
tery— the  "Frozen  Ship,"  Lake  Su- 
perior has  been  the  scene  of  as  weird 
happenings  as  any  tropic  sea,  and 
this  of  the  Frozen  Ship,  perhaps,  is  the 
weirdest  of  all.  She  was  a  schooner, 
with  towering  masts,  of  the  days  when 
canvas  was  monarch  of  the  seas; 
and  the  captain  was  her  owner,  who 
set  out  one  day  in  late  November 
for  a  more  southern  port  than  Duluth. 
And  then  came  the  Great  Storm — 
that  storm  which  comes  once  each 
year  in  the  days  of  late  navigation  to 
add  to  the  lists  of  ships  and  men  lost 
and  dead — and  just  what  happened 
to  the  schooner  no  living  man  can 
say.  But  one  day,  many  weeks 
afterward,  the  corpse  of  a  ship  was 


(  To  be  continued ) 


found  on  the  edge  of  the  pine  wilder- 
ness on  the  north  Superior  shore;  and 
around  and  above  this  ship  were  the 
tracks  of  wild  animals,  and  from 
stem  to  stem  she  was  a  mass  of  ice 
and  snow,  and  when  she  was  entered 
two  men  were  found  in  her,  frozen 
stiff,  just  as  the  "Frozen  Pirate" 
was  discovered  in  a  story  not  so 
true. 

So  might  the  tragedy  and  the 
romance  of  the  Inland  Seas  be 
written  without  end,  for  each  year 
adds  a  new  chapter  to  the  old;  and 
yet,  how  many  thousands  of  our 
seekers  of  novelty  say,  with  the 
young  woman  I  know.  "I  want  to  go 
where  something  has  happened — 
where  there  have  been  battles,  and 
pirates,  and  where  there 's  sunken 
ships,  and  treasure,  and  things!" 


AN  ERROR  OF  JUDGMENT 

By  ELLIOTT  FLOWER 


SOLITARY  watch- 
man stood  in  the 
doorway     of     the 
burned   store   and 
looked     anxiously 
up  and  down  the 
street;  he  was  dis- 
gusted and  hungry. 
"Wonder  how  long  I  got  to  stay 
here,"  he  grumbled.     "He  was  goin' 
to  have  a  man  to  relieve  me  by  six 
o'clock,  an'  nobody's  come  yet." 

Several  people  stopped  and  looked 
curiously  at  the  wreck  of  the  store, 
and  then  went  on.  Presently  a  tall, 
gaunt  man,  rather  slow  in  his  move- 
ments, approached  with  a  leisurely 
air, 

"Where 's  Watson?"  he  asked, 
after  a  casual,  but  sharp,  glance  at 
the  burned  store, 

"Search  me,"  growled  the  watch- 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
stranger,  "You  don't  seem  to  be 
feeling  well." 


"Hungry,"  said  the  watchman. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  find  some- 
thing of  interest  in  this. 

"There  's  a  restaurant  across  the 
street,"  he  suggested. 

"Ain't  I  had  my  eye  on  it  ever 
since  daylight?"  retorted  the  watch- 
man, "My  time  was  up  at  six 
o'clock,  but  nobody 's  come.  I  can't 
leave." 

"I'll  stay  here  until  you  come 
back,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  watchmalf  was  tempted.  If 
people  broke  faith  with  him,  why 
should  he  be  so  particular?  Then  he 
sighed. 

"Broke,"  he  said. 

The  stranger  fished  a  dollar  from 
his  pocket  and  tendered  it. 

"I've  got  to  stay  here  awhile, 
anyhow,"  he  explained. 

The  watchman  hesitated. 

"I  'm  swore  in  as  special  police," 
he  ai^ed  to  himself,  "but  that's 
no  reason  why  I  got  to  lose  my 
breakfast." 
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Then  he  took  the  dollar  and  crossed 
the  street. 

The  stranger  watched  him  dis- 
appear in  the  restaurant,  and  then 
he  entered  the  burned  building.  He 
surveyed  the  interior  with  the  com- 
prehensive and  critical  eye  of  one  ac- 
customed to  such  scenes,  and  finally 
his  interest  seemed  to  centre  on  a 
particular  spot. 

''That's  where  it  started,"  he 
muttered. 

A  moment  later  he  was  on  his  knees 
investigating  some  charred  rubbish. 

"Rags  under  a  counter,"  he  com- 
mented. "The  counter  would  hide 
the  blaze  until  it  was  well  started 
and  then  carry  it  to  the  shelves  and 
goods.  There  were  goods  on  the 
counter,  too." 

The  counter  was  badly  charred  but 
not  destroyed,  so  it  was  easy  to  see 
from  the  blackened  remnants  that 
various  things  had  been  on  top  of  it. 
The  stranger  investigated  ever5rthing 
here,  even  to  the  point  of  smelling  it. 
Then  he  went  at  what  was  left  of  the 
rags  again,  and  finally  put  a  few  in 
his  pocket. 

"Coal  oil,"  he  said.  "Rags  satu- 
rated with  coal  oil.  I  can't  be  sure 
of  the  counter  and  the  things  on  top 
of  it,  but  there  was  probably  coal  oil 
there,  too.  He  meant  to  see  that  it 
got  a  good  start." 

He  went  back  to  the  door  and 
waited  until  the  watchman  returned. 
A  moment  later  the  watchman  was 
relieved,  and  shortly  afterward  Abel 
Watson,  the  owner  of  the  store,  ar- 
rived with  his  son  and  a  lawyer. 

"I  am  Giflford  Cakes,  insurance 
adjuster,"  said  the  stranger  by  way 
of  introducing  himself. 

"My  lawyer,  Mr.  Hailing,  and  my 
son,  Joseph,"  returned  Watson,  in- 
troducing his  companions.  "I  sup- 
pose we  might  as  well  take  up  the 
question  of  loss  at  once." 

The  presence  of  the  lawyer  did  not 
impress  Cakes  favorably.  Except  in 
complicated  cases,  or  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  dispute,  a  lawyer  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  the  adjustment 
of  insurance,  and  it  looked  as  if  Wat- 
son anticipated  trouble. 


"I  have  seen  something  of  the 
premises,"  said  Cakes  significantly, 
"but  I  am  ready  to  go  over  the 
ground  with  you." 

He  watched  Watson  narrowly  as  he 
said  this,  but  the  latter  hardly  seemed 
to  notice  the  remark. 

A  regular  policeman  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  special  watchman,  and 
he  followed  them  into  the  building. 
Cakes  went  directly  to  the  charred 
counter  and  called  attention  to  the 
charred  rags. 

"This  interested  me  particularly," 
he  said. 

"Why?"  asked  Watson  impertur- 
bably.  He  certainly  had  magnificent 
nerve,  but  there  was  an  anxious, 
frightened  look  in  his  son's  eyes. 

"Because,"  Cakes  answered  slowly 
and  deliberately,  "the  fire  started  in 
this  pile  of  rags." 

*  *  Spontaneous  combustion  possi- 
bly," suggested  Watson. 

"And  the  rags  had  been  saturated 
with  coal  oil,"  added  Cakes. 

"I  advise  you  to  say  nothing," 
put  in  the  lawyer.  "He  *s  trying  to 
trick  you.  If  he  thinks  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  this  fire,  we  *11  let 
him  show  it  in  court." 

"Why  should  I  be  silent?"  re- 
torted Watson.  "That  coal  oil  idea  is 
absurd.  There  was  none  in  the  place." 

"There  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk,"  argued  the  lawyer,  "if  they 
dispute  our  proof  of  loss  when  we 
file  it.  But  I  don't  think  they  '11  be 
foolish  enough  to  fight." 

"I  don't  think  you'll  be  foolish 
enough  to  swear  to  any  proof  of 
loss,"  asserted  Cakes.  "Arson  is  a 
pretty  serious  matter." 

This  shot  seemed  to  hit  the  elder 
Watson  as  well  as  the  younger,  for 
he  hesitated  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing. Still,  such  an  accusation  would 
disturb  even  an  innocent  man. 

"If  you  have  decided  that  it  is 
arson,"  said  Watson  at  last,  "there  is 
no  use  discussing  the  matter  further 
here." 

"None  at  all,"  Cakes  conceded 
promptly,  "but  I  shall  want  to  bring 
another  party  here  before  anjrthing 
is  disturbed." 
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**  The  policeman  will  see  that  no  one 
enters  before  you  return,"  said  Wat- 
son. **The  police  have  been  in 
charge  since  the  fire.  But,"  he  added 
thoughtfully,  **  there  *s  one  thing  that 
puzzles  me." 
What?" 

The  presence  of  those  rags.  They 
had  no  business  to  be  there,  and  I 
can't  imagine  how  they  got  there." 

**  It  impressed  me,"  said  Oakes,  **  as 
being  rather  a  strange  place  for 
rags. " 

**It  is,"  admitted  Watson;  **I  can't 
understand  it  at  all.  I  shall  try  to 
find  out  about  that  myself.  It  may 
be  incendiarism,  although  I  had  not 
thought  of  that  before.  I  can't  think 
of  anyone  who  would  wish  to  injure 
me. 

**And  this  fire  was  started  on  the 
inside  of  a  locked  store,"  remarked 
Oakes. 

That  *s  what  puzzles  me." 
And    the    owner    had    recently 
increased  his  insurance  considerably. " 

**  Your  business,"  commented  Wat- 
son, without  any  show  of  anger, 
"doubtless  has  a  tendency  to  make 
you  suspicious.  I  think  you  will 
look  at  the  matter  differently 
later." 

Oakes  decided  that  Watson  was  a 
man  of  resourcefulness  and  excep- 
tional self-control.  He  had  made  a 
slip  in  not  expressing  surprise  at  the 
presence  of  the  rags  in  the  first  place, 
but  he  had  come  back  to  it  cleverly 
and  had  made  his  point.  But  Oakes 
had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
was  a  case  of  arson  and  that  Watson 
never  would  press  his  claim  for  the 
insurance.  In  view  of  the  discovery 
of  the  rags  and  the  traces  of  coal  oil, 
the  risk  was  too  great.  Nevertheless, 
Oakes  was  not  a  man  to  take  chances. 
He  went  back  to  the  store  with  a 
disinterested  witness,  and  made  it 
clear  to  the  latter  that  there  had  been 
rags  saturated  with  coal  oil  under 
the  counter.  He  also  put  such  evi- 
dence of  arson  as  he  had  in  the  way 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  start 
a  criminal  prosecution.  **That  will 
hold  his  attention  for  a  while,"  he 
mused.     Besides,  it  is  the  policy  of 


fire  insurance  companies  to  give  all 
possible  assistance  m  the  prosecution 
of  arson  charges. 

To  Decider,  his  superior,  he  made  a 
report  of  some  length,  predicting  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  effort  to 
collect  the  insurance. 

**Even  if  the  claim  is  pressed,"  he 
said,  **we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  fighting  it  successfully.  All  the 
circimistances  are  suspicious.  Wat- 
son has  been  having  some  financial 
troubles,  and  he  recently  increased 
his  insurance.  At  the  time  of  the 
fire  he  was  carrying  twenty  per  cent, 
more  than  he  ever  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  carry  before.  With  this 
insurance,  he  only  needed  the  fire 
to  get  him  out  of  his  trouble.  He 
brought  his  lawyer  with  him,  ap- 
parently expecting  a  controversy. 
There  were  rags  and  coal  oil  where 
the  fire  started.  I  think  I  have  made 
it  clear  to  him  that  he  has  no  chance 
to  get  anything." 

Nevertheless,  from  a  strictly  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  Oakes  had  done  a 
little  too  much.  Watson,  in  spite  of 
his  bold  front,  was  prepared  to 
abandon  his  claim,  but  the  arson 
charge  made  it  impossible  to  do  this 
safely:  it  would  be  almost  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  and  the  police  and 
fire  departments  were  investigating. 

**  If  you  can't  collect  the  insurance," 
his  lawyer  told  him,  "you  might  as 
well  prepare  for  jail.  If  you  can 
collect  it,  you  will  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  arson  case.  You '  ve  simply 
got  to  go  ahead  now." 

There  could  be  no  question  as  to 
the  soundness  of  this  advice.  More 
than  money  depended  upon  collecting 
the  insurance;  so  Watson  filed  his 
proof  of  loss. 

*  *  Nerve ! "  commented  Oakes.  *  *  He 
certainly  has  magnificent  nerve!" 

**We'd  better  see  what  we  can 
do  to  strengthen  our  case,"  suggested 
Decider.  **I  concede  that  the  evi- 
dence you  already  have  is  pretty 
strong,  but  it  would  help  matters  if 
we  could  show  positively  that  Watson 
or  his  son  or  some  employee  was  in 
the  store  after  it  was  supposed  to  be 
closed  for  the  night." 
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**That  's  what  the  police  are  trjring 
to  prove/*  said  Cakes. 

**And  they  haven't  succeeded," 
added  Decider. 

Which  was  true.  There  was  the 
evidence  of  the  coal  oil  and  the  rags, 
but  no  one  cotdd  be  found  who  had 
seen  any  one  enter  or  leave  the  place 
after  it  was  closed  for  the  night. 
Nor  could  anything  of  value  be 
learned  from  either  Watson  or  his 
son.  The  latter  seemed  anxious  and 
worried  when  he  was  questioned,  but 
he  stuck  rigidly  to  the  assertion  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  any  rags  or  coal 
oil,  and  he  would  say  nothing  beyond 
that.  The  elder  Watson  was  ap- 
parently the  personification  of  frank- 
ness. Never  before  had  he  carried 
as  much  insurance  as  his  stock  war- 
mnted,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was 
in  a  tight  place  financially  made  it 
important  that  he  should  run  no  risk. 
It  was  necessary  to  increase  his  in- 
surance in  order  to  protect  his  credi- 
tors in  case  of  fire,  and  he  had  done 
so.    The  explanation  was  reasonable. 

And  Watson  began  suit. 

Strangely  enough,  as  the  time  for 
the  trial  approached  he  became  sud- 
denly more  aggressive  and  confident. 
This,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
bewildering.  He  had  begun  with  a 
sort  of  dogged  defiance — ^like  a  man 
who  is  driven  into  a  comer  and  has  to 
fight.  His  lawyer  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  intimate  that  a  compromise  would 
be  acceptable.  In  fact,  it  was  evident 
to  Cakes  and  Decider  that  the  case 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  amount 
of  insurance  paid  was  a  minor  con- 
sideration. Watson  and  his  lawyer 
were  not  fighting  for  insurance  money, 
but  merely  for  the  moral  effect  on  the 
arson  case.  Any  pajonent  whatever 
would  be  a  concession  by  the  insur- 
ance company  that  the  fire  was  an 
honest  one. 

This  unquestionably  was  their  po- 
sition dt  first,  but  there  was  a  deci- 
ded change  later.  Watson  lost  his 
worried  look  and  became '  smilingly 
confident.  His  lawyer  was  almost 
boastful.  The  latter  served  formal 
notice  on  the  insurance  company 
that  aU  compromise  propositions  were 


withdrawn.  As  his  overtures  had 
been  in  the  nature  of  hints  rather 
than  formal  propositions,  this  action 
was  unnecessary;  but  he  explained 
that  he  wished  to  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  any  misunderstanding.  The 
police  had  made  no  progress  and  were 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  civil 
suit.  That  ought  to  bring  out  evi- 
dence that  could  be  used  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  later. 

**The  course  these  people  are  pur- 
suing is  rather  mystifying,"  Decider 
told  Cakes.  **I  can't  see  anything 
in  it  but  a  bluff,  but  all  reports 
indicate  that  they  are  making  the 
bluff  an  unusually  good  one.  Even 
young  Watson  has  become  cheerful 
and  bold,  and  we  once  thought  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
break  down  and  confess." 

**But  we  have'  the  evidence," 
argued  Cakes.  "Cf  course  it  will 
be  a  jury  trial,  and  juries  are  usually 
prejudiced  against  corporations,  but 
they  can't  get  away  from  the  coal 
oil  and  rags." 

**And  we'll  give  them  a  little  sur- 
prise," added  Decider,  **just  to  dis- 
courage others  who  may  be  tempted 
to  put  us  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  calling  a  bluff.  We  *11 
make  a  little  sensation  for  the  re- 
porters by  having  Watson  and  his 
son  arrested  in  court  as  soon  as  the 
verdict  is  read.  The  police  have 
delayed  the  arrest  in  the  hope  of 
showing  a  direct  connection  between 
them  and  the  saturated  rags,  but  it 
won't  be  safe  to  wait  a  minute  after 
the  verdict  in  the  civil  case." 

**If  it  is  for  us,"  suggested  Cakes. 

**How  can  it  be  anything  else?" 
demanded   Decider. 

**Give  it  up,"  answered  Cakes. 

They  were  even  more  sure  of  their 
ground  when  Watson's  lawyer  made 
an  unexpected  and  final  effort  to 
settle  the  matter  out  of  court.  That 
certainly  was  in  line  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  bluffing,  although  the 
lawyer's  demand  was  for  the  full 
insured  value  of  the  goods  destroyed. 

**To  try  the  case,"  he  said,  **will 
only  add  to  your  expense  and  ours. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  result,  but 
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we  do  not  wish  to  add  unnecessarily 
to  the  expense." 

It  was  brave  talk,  but  Decider  had 
no  doubt  that  an  offer  of  even  a 
trifling  sum  in  settlement  would  be 
promptly  accepted.  So  he  made  no 
offer. 

**  Our  legal  department,*'  he  replied, 
*  *  encourages  us  to  believe  that  we  have 
practically  no  chance  to  lose.  Before 
we  would  consider  the  payment  of 
even  a  nickel  we  should  Hke  to  have 
the  evidence  of  arson  explained 
away." 

**That  is  precisely  what  we  shall 
do,"  said  the  lawyer  calmly. 

**How?"  demanded  Deckler. 

**It  does  not  seem  to  us  wise  to 
uncover  our  case  before  we  go  into 
court,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

**I  suppose  not,"  retorted  Deckler 
sarcastically.  *  *  You  merely  want  me 
to  accept  your  unsupported  state- 
ment that  there  were  no  rags  or  coal 
oil  there." 

'*0n  the  contrary,  they  were  there, 
and  we  expect  to  show  how  they  came 
to  be  there.  I  merely  thought  I 
would  give  you  a  chance  to  settle 
first." 

"Did  you  think  we'd  do  it?" 
asked  Deckler. 

**No,"  answered  the  lawyer,  '*I 
did  n't  think  you  'd  have  sense  enough, 
but  Watson  insisted.  The  expense  of 
a  trial  will  be  considerable." 

**Well,  we  go  to  trial,"  announced 
Deckler  shortly. 

This  the  lawyer  promptly  reported 
to  Watson. 

** There  wasn't  more  than  one 
chance  in  a  million  that  I  could  do 
anything,"  he  explained,  **but  it  was 
worth  trying  for  that  chance.  We 
don't  want  to  go  into  court  if  we  can 
get  the  money  without  doing  so.  I 
think  we  can  win,  but  the  risk  is 
considerable.  Of  course,  I  could  n't 
tmcover  our  case  or  they  might  find 
a  way  to  checkmate  us.  It  had  to  be 
a  bluff,  but  there  were  two  ways  that 
we  might  gain  something:  If  I 
secured  a  settlement,  no  matter  how 
small,  it  would  kill  the  arson  case ;  if 
he  considered  it  a  pure  bluff,  he  would 
consider  it  evidence  of  the  weakness 


of  our  case,  and  this  might  Itire  the 
company  into  carelessness  in  pre- 
senting theirs.  Success  sometimes 
hinges  on  trifles." 

Meanwhile,  Deckler  was  wondering 
whether  the  lawyer  was  a  fool  or  an 
unusually  smart  man,  whether  he 
really  expected  a  compromise  or  had 
made  his  proposition  with  some 
ulterior  and  undiscovered  purpose. 
He  was  far  from  being  one  of  the 
stars  of  his  profession — ^in  fact,  this 
was  probably  the  biggest  case  he 
ever  had  handled.  But  Deckler  only 
knew  that  he  had  made  a  most  sur- 
prising move,  and  that  he  had  seemed 
to  be  confident  and  somewhat  amused 
when  he  went  out.  Indeed,  he  had 
said  something  about  the  satisfaction 
of  putting  the  joke  on  the  company 
by  making  an  offer  that  it  would 
regret  it  had  not  accepted. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  puzzle.  The 
most  searching  investigation  failed 
to  uncover  any  evidence  that  would 
help  Watson,  and  yet  Watson  was 
apparently  cheerful  when  he  ap- 
peared in  court  for  the  trial  of  the 
case.  He  had  been  closely  watched, 
but  there  had  been  nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  even  contemplated  running 
away. 

**And  in  his  position,"  commented 
Oakes,  **I  think  I  'd  skip  if  I  got  a 
real  good  chance." 

"Perhaps  he  thinks  he  will  have 
time  enough  for  that  after  the  civil 
case  is  tried,"  said  Deckler,  "but  I 
rather  think  we  *11  fool  him." 

Yet  they  still  lacked  the  evidence 
that  would  directly  connect  Watson 
or  any  of  his  employees  with  the  burn- 
ing of  the  store.  He  had  the  motive, 
and  the  store  had  been  deliberately 
burned.  There  was  no  one  else  who 
could  have  any  possible  reason  for 
setting  the  place  on  fire.  Even  Wat- 
son declared  that,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
he  had  no  enemy  who  would^  do  it. 
All  the  circumstantial  evidence  was 
brought  out  clearly  and  forcefully — 
the  increased  insurance,  the  financial 
complications  that  threatened  dis- 
aster, the  coal  oil  and  the  charred 
rags.  To  the  surprise  of  the  insur- 
ance  people,   almost  no  effort  was 
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made  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
these  facts  by  cross  examination. 
Watson's  lawyer,  in  presenting  his 
case,  was  content  to  rest  upon  the 
mere  statement  that  there  had  been 
a  fire,  that  the  loss  was  almost  total, 
that  the  goods  scheduled  were  actu- 
ally on  the  premises,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  fire  was  unknown  so  far 
as  his  client  was  concerned.  Watson 
himself  conceded  frankly  that  the 
insurance  money  would  relieve  him 
of  a  very  great  embarrassment  and 
that  the  fire  was  really  a  fortunate 
thing  for  him.  His  frankness  with 
respect  to  this  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  and  gave  more  force  to 
his  positive  denial  that  he  knew  any- 
thing about  the  rags  and  coal  oil. 

"But  they  were  found  there  after 
the  fire,  were  they  not?  *'  he  was  asked 
on  cross  examination. 
Yes,  sir.*' 

You  personally  know  this  to  be  a 
fact?" 

**I  saw  the  burned  rags  myself," 
he  replied.  **I  can  swear  to  that. 
As  for  the  coal  oil,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  various  inflammable  oils, 
but  there  were  traces  of  something 
of  that  nature.  It  may  have  been 
kerosene  or  turpentine  or  gasoline  for 
all  that  I  know,  but  others  present 
called  it  coal  oil,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  right." 

'*You  knew  nothing  of  this  until 
after  the  fire?" 

'*  Nothing  at  all.  We  kept  no 
inflammable  oils  on  the  premises,  and 
we  had  no  such  pile  of  rags." 

His  son  testified  to  the  same  effect, 
and  so  did  other  employees.  The 
store  had  been  locked  when  they  left 
for  the  night,  and  it  was  still  locked 
when  the  firemen  arrived.  In  effect, 
it  was  merely  Watson's  denial  as 
opposed  to  the  positive  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  rags  and  the  oil 
at  the  point  where  the  fire  started. 
And  Watson  naturally  would  deny 
any  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  such  a 
fire.  The  insurance  people  were  con- 
fident that  no  jury  would  give  in- 
surance in  the  face  of  this  positive 
evidence  that  the  place  was  set  on 
fire  by  someone  who  had  a  key  at  a 
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time  when  the  fire  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  owner.  They  made 
this  as  dear  as  possible  and  rested 
their  case. 

Then,  in  rebuttal,  Watson's  lawyer 
called  Daniel  Devine.  Oakes  did 
not  recognize  the  name,  but  he 
recognized  the  man,  and  it  recalled 
an  incident  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten. Devine  was  the  special  police- 
man who  was  on  duty  when  he  arrived 
to  investigate  the  fire.  After  bring- 
ing out  the  fact  that  the  policeman 
had  been  detailed  to  watch  the 
burned  store,  the  lawyer  asked: 

**Did  you  leave  your  post  at  all 
before  you  were  relieved?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Devine. 
How  did  you  come  to  leave?" 
This    man,"    indicating    Oakes, 
"gave  me  a  dollar  to  get  something 
to  eat  when  he  came  there  in  the 
morning." 

Got  you  out  of  the  way,  did  he?" 
Well,  I  didn't  think  of  it  that 
way  then.  I  hadn't  been  relieved, 
I  was  hungry,  and  he  said  he  would 
keep  watch  while  I  was  gone." 

"Did  you  see  what  he  did?" 

"I  saw  him  go  into  the  store." 

"Alone?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  How  long  did  he  stay? " 

"Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  I 
was  in  a  restaurant  across  the  street, 
but  I  could  see  the  doorway." 

"He  was  there  long  enough  to 
dtunp  some  charred  rags  under  the 
counter  and  sprinkle  a  little  coal  oil 
about,  was  n't  he?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That's  all,"  said  the  lawyer 
triumphantly. 

Watson  looked  over  at  Oakes  and 
laughed.  Oakes  gave  Decider  an 
apologetic  glance. 

"It  was  a  fool  thing  to  do," 
whispered  Oakes,  "but  the  man  him- 
self suggested  that  he  was  hungry,  and 
it  looked  like  a  good  chance  for  a  lit- 
tle quiet  investigation.  I  must  have 
been  crazy." 

"I  think  so,"  returned  Decider,  and 
Oakes  was  too  humiliated  by  his  er- 
ror of  judgment  to  resent  it.  "But," 
added  Decider,  "no  man  is  infallible." 
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"It  was  done  on  impulse,"  ex- 
plained Oakes, 

"It  has  killed  this  case,"  said 
Deckler.  "The  average  juror  is  al- 
ways suspicious  of  a  corporation." 

The  jury  were  out  less  than  fifteen 
minutes.  They  were  of  the  opinion 
that  an  insurance  company  is  always 
looking  for  the  best  of  it,  regardless 
of  means  employed,  and  that  an 
adjuster  would  not  hesitate  to  resort 
to  trickery  in  order  to  improve  his 
record  by  saving  his  company  money. 

"And  now,"  said  Deckler,  rather 
bitterly,  when  the  verdict  had  been 
read,  "will  you  kindly  slip  out  into 
the  corridor  and  tell  the  deputy  out 
there  that  you  made  a  consummate 


ass  of  yourself  and  we  don't  want  the 
warrant  served  on  Watson?  Then," 
added  Deckler  generously,  "we  will 
forget  about  this  case  so  far  as  our 
personal  intercourse  is  eoncemed." 

Oakes  gave  Deckler  a  grateful 
glance.  He  would  not  foiget  it,  but 
he  would  be  glad  not  to  have  it 
mentioned. 

Watson  and  his  lawyer  passed 
while  Oakes  was  explaining  to  the 
deputy  sheriff.  Watson  laughed 
again,  and  the  lawyer  suggested  that 
the  company  ought  to  have  com- 
promised the  case  when  it  had  a 
chance  to  do  so. 

Oakes  did  not  trust  himself  to 
speak. 


A  HALF-DOZEN  PROBLEM 
NOVELS 

By  ELISABETH    LUTHER  GARY 


R.    modem  life  is 
x)0      complicated, 
:oo  much  involved 
n    ten     thousand 
jther   lives,  to  be 
jasily       presented 
vith    even    that 
amount  of  detach- 
ment necessary  for  a  fictional  history. 
Leaving  out  as  many  stops  as  possible 
in    any    account    of    an    individual 
experience  the  number  that  are  left 
to   take   is  appalling  to   the  writer 
enamored  of   a   style   at    once  free 
and     precise.     We    have     come    to 
realize  this  need  of  an  "atmosphere" 
dense    with    human    experience    so 
acutely,  that  a  novel  in  which  the 
characters  can  mow  their  paths  with 
a  wide  swath,  unheeding  of  the  dan- 
ger to  multitudinous  other  creatures 
within   range    of    their   impertinent 
scythe,    seems    to    us    "thin"    and 
we  come  to  it  only  as  a  last  resort 
against  sleeplessness  cither  physical 
or   mental.     The   novel   reader  who 
enjoys    the    consciousness    of    being 
awake  turns  to  other  things. 


It  is  no  doubt  significant  of  a  gen- 
eral liveliness  and  wide-awakeness  on 
the  part  of  both  the  modem  reader  and 
the  modem  author  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  although  we  cannot  discern 
many  writers  in  the  field  of  a  quality 
to  compete  with  that  of  George  Eliot, 
a  majority  of  the  current  fiction  that 
hasattracted  anything  like  widespread 
notice  has  had  to  do  with  social  and 
moral  situations,  and  reflects  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  man's  love 
for  man.  If  we  consider  such  a  work 
as  Father  Benson's  "Lord  of  the 
World"*  we  find  its  whole  reason 
for  being  in  the  relation  of  man  to 
humanity.  It  presents  to  us  a  world 
in  which  this  relation  has  prevailed 
against  the  ancient  relation  of  man  to 
God.  It  constructs  with  extraor- 
dinary simplicity  and  reasonableness 
the  world  as  unintermitting  efforts 
toward  human  advancement  pro- 
mise to  mould  it,  after  what  George 
Eliot  called  "dear,  old,  brown, 
crumbling,  picturesque  inefficiency" 
has  given  place  to  the  "spick-and- 
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span,  new-painted,  new-vamished 
efficiency*'  that  in  her  day  had 
effected  such  a  pitiable  amount  of 
refonn  in  comparison  with  that  now 
existing,  and  that  seems  wholly 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
world  as  man  has  made  it  in  Father 
Benson's  novel.  We  are  shown  the 
comfort  and  delights  of  aerial  navi- 
gation, of  artificial  sunlight,  of  anti- 
septic wall-  and  floor-coverings,  of 
painless  release  from  life  when  its 
burden  becomes  too  heavy.  The 
religion  of  Humanity  is  established,* 
but  it  is  a  religion  of  materialism  and 
the  Catholic  faith  and  all  forms  of 
Christianity  go  down  before  it.  A 
little  band  of  priests  struggle  to  pre- 
serve faith  in  the  spiritual  truths 
that  have  no  external  proofs  for  un- 
believers. The  drama  is  one  of  souls 
and  we  become  interested  in  it  so  far 
as  the  two  persons  most  vividly  por- 
trayed are  not  merely  symbols  of 
religious  and  utilitarian  forces  work- 
ing through  man,  but  individuals  with 
the  power  of  suffering  intensely.  Noth- 
ing in  the  book  has  more  power  to 
awaken  sjonpathy  of  a  personal  kind 
than  the  scene  in  which  Percy  Frank- 
lin withdraws  himself  in  prayer  to 
that  inner  world  in  which  the  Catholic 
finds  his  strength.  It  is  the  failure 
to  endow  all  the  characters  equally 
with  a  definite  and  vital  personality 
that  makes  the  effect  upon  the  read- 
er somewhat  indefinite.  The  final 
tragedy  is  both  less  depressing  and 
less  impressive  than  a  tragedy  so 
vast  in  scale  should  be,  not  because 
of  the  stimulating  beauty  of  the  art 
that  softens  the  worst  of  horrors  and 
makes  lovely  the  most  hideous  scene, 
but  because  in  the  destruction  that 
comes  upon  the  world  at  the  death  of 
the  Church,  only  pictures  of  humanity 
are  destroyed  (with  the  one  exception 
— a  great  one — of  Percy  Franklin) ,  not 
living  human  beings.  Yet  the  book 
as  art  is  beautiful,  delicately  bal- 
anced, deeply  inspired,  intelligently  ex- 
ecuted. The  question  of  vitality  in 
art  is  one  that  is  more  difficult  than 
any  other  to  deal  with,  depending  as 
it  does  so  largely  upon  individual 
appeal.     The  galleries  of  all  Europe 


betray  the  futility  of  supposing  that 
any  generation  can  recognize  the  few 
intensely  vital  works  of  art  achieved 
in  it.  Yet  each  of  us  would  be  willing 
to  risk  a  personal  judgment  con- 
cerning any  one  work  as  to  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  alive,  created  not  copied, 
and  different  by  little  or  much  from 
any  other  thing. 

A  work  of  art  that  makes  this  judg- 
ment easy  and  leaves  the  least  possible 
chance  for  dispute  is  a  welcome  ap- 
parition. Mr.  De  Morgan's  recent  nov- 
el, which  he  calls  **  Somehow  Good,"* 
is  an  extraordinary  example  of  cre- 
ative power.  The  method  used  is  the 
cumbersome  method  of  the  English 
Pre-Raphaelites.  The  blades  of  grass 
are  counted  in  the  field,  and  every 
incident  belonging  by  any  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  story  is  carefully 
narrated.  The  style  is  the  familiar, 
jocular  style  with  which  Dickens  made 
us  acquainted  and  which  he  associated 
so  closely  with  himself  that  we  in- 
stinctively resent  the  use  of  it  by  any 
one  else.  Neither  method  nor  style 
would  seem  to-promise  that  the  result 
of  the  author's  painstaking  would  be 
a  group  of  men  and  women  in  whose 
veins  runs  the  blood  of  life,  whose 
minds  work  and  whose  hearts  feel. 
This,  however,  is  the  case;  and  the 
novel  possesses  a  plot,  one,  moreover, 
that  is  constructed  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity  and  care  for  the  average 
reader's  desire  to  be  surprised;  it 
keeps  discreetly  within  bounds  of 
probability;  it  presents  a  number  of 
minutely  and  clearly  differentiated 
characters,  and  upon  our  complete 
realization  of  them  as  individuals 
depends  our  interest  in  the  story. 
We  can  imagine  ourselves  equally 
concerned  with  them  if  their  fortunes 
were  twisted  into  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent tangle;  we  can  imagine  our- 
selves enjoying  their  companionship 
in  the  tamest  surroundings,  without 
the  fillip  of  mystery  or  bewilderment 
to  stimulate  our  appetite  for  their 
adventures;  and  when  we  can  apply 
this  test  successfully  we  safely  may 
conclude  that  the  characters  of  fiction 
are  at  least  real.     How  engaging  they 
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are  against  their  background  of  in- 
exhaustible London,  how  intimate  a 
part  they  are  made  to  seem  of  the 
heartrending  old  town,  with  its  secret 
messages  for  every  susceptible  person 
that  enters  it,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
discover  for  himself  and  confidently 
wish  him  joy.  If  we  add  that  a  moral 
problem  is  presented  and  a  social 
condition  turned  frankly  to  the  light, 
we  sufficiently  note  the  modernity  of 
the  work. 

In  Miss  Alice  Brown's  **Rose  Mac- 
Leod'** are  several  moral  problems 
and  a  somewhat  ovei^grown  social 
condition.  The  story  contains  de- 
licious descriptive  passages  and  one 
extraordinary  and  richly  endowed 
character.  Madame  Fulton  bums 
brilliantly  in  the  little  plot  of  rather 
pale  blossoms,  like  a  scarlet  geran- 
ium in  a  bed  of  ageratum,  far  deeper 
in  color  than  her  granddaughter, 
Electra,  and  with  more  vividness 
than  Rose  herself.  The  socialist,  Mac- 
Leod, is  a  type  unconventionally  de- 
veloped and  bearing  a  certain  seal 
of  truth  that  places  him  in  the  same 
class  with  Sir  Willoughby  Patteme; 
in  comparison  with  that  incarna- 
tion of  a  prominent  human  quality 
he  is,  indeed,  a  not  inferior  concep- 
tion. 

We  more  often  see  the  egoism 
of  MacLeod  imder  the  draperies  of 
humanitarian  intentions  than  the 
bald  egoism  of  Sir  Willoughby.  The 
difficulty  with  the  novel  as  a  work 
of  creation  is  the  difficulty  attending 
most  early  compositions  by  artists 
accustomed  to  grapple  with  single 
figures  in  simple  surroundings, — ^it 
lacks  intricacy.  In  a  product  of  lit- 
erary art,  as  in  a  picture,  the  sense 
of  the  interplay  of  action,  of  lines 
of  thought  and  of  balancing  and 
contradicting  characteristics,  ac- 
counts for  a  large  part  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  got  from  a  composition.  While 
a  sense  of  life  may  be  given  in  figures 
of  a  few  lines,  a  composition  of 
several  figures  needs  complexity  to 
suggest  the  real  world.  In  "Rose 
MacLeod  "  the  author  has  braided  her 
strands  rather  loosely;  here  and  there 
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they  hang  quite  free  and  at  such  mo- 
ments the  illusion  disappears.  But 
the  book  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own — a  personal  freshness  in  the 
point  of  view  that  helps  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  personality 
in  its  characters.  One  feels  that 
time  will  fill  out  the  gaps  in  the 
writer's  technical  equipment  and  will 
hardly  destroy  the  charm  of  her  del- 
icate fancy.  And  in  the  meantime 
her  perceptions  of  moral  issues  are 
salutary,  her  chief  message  bearing 
the  truth  that  work  is  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

Winston  Churchill's  novel,  "Mr. 
Crewe's  Career,"  *  attacks  the  pre- 
valent social  problem  by  a  different 
method  and  in  a  different  spirit  from 
that  of  a  soldier  of  religion,  a  socialist 
or  an  anti-socialist.  One  certainly  is 
conscious  of  an  ideal  running  through 
this  account  of  political  campaign 
struggles,  but  the  book  is  filled  with 
details  of  political  intrigue  and  com- 
mercial interests.  Facts  of  a  tech- 
nical significance  are  thick  on  the 
page ;  and  the  hero,  who  answers  to 
the  good  old  notion  of  a  hero  of 
fiction,  has  to  battle  with  a  wholly 
realistic  army  of  villains.  Thero  is, 
however,  ample  account  taken  of 
the  intermingled  good  and  bad  in 
human  nature,  and  the  reforming 
force  comes  from  within  as  a  natural 
growth  of  character,  not  from  with- 
out as  a  superimposed  system  of 
righteousness.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  relations  of  the  various 
characters  to  one  another  spring 
from  a  singularly  kindly  and  flexible 
temper  that  seems  to  prevail  among 
them  under  the  network  of  con- 
flicting aims  and  principles,  and  that 
the  love  story  is  one  of  exceptional 
soundness  and  purity,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  novel  belongs  to 
the  minority  that  call  into  play  the 
reader's  mental  faculties  and  provide 
agreeable  exercise  for  them. 

Mr.  Howells's  "Fennel  and  Rue  "t 
is  a  work  not  easily  to  be  classified; 
it  is  an  intensely  personal  achieve- 
ment, not  by  any  means  a  master- 
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piece  and  in  no  way  to  be  compared 
with  the  author's  richer  product,  yet 
full  of  gentle  felicities  of  style  and 
vision  and  executed withawonderfuUy 
artful  artlessness  that  makes  all  parts 
of  the  simple  drama  fall  into  place 
with  perfect  exactitude  as  the  persons 
involved  wander  on  and  off  the  stage 
in  apparent  careless  ignorance  of  the 
r6les  for  which  they  are  cast.  Yet 
here  too  the  motive  is  a  moral  motive 
and  the  little  touch  of  tragic  signifi- 
cance in  the  outcome  arises  from  our 
consciousness  of  a  weakness  in  some 
one's  attitude  toward  right  and  wrong. 
**  Priest  and  Pagan/'*  by  Herbert  M. 
Hopkins,  is  again  a  tangle  of  social 
and  religious  problems  not  kept  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  probability, 
and  presented  without  any  great 
concern  for  the  beauties  and  reticences 
of  a  great  emotion  such  as  love  or 
pride,  both  of  which  are  serious 
elements  in  the  complication  of  the 
plot.  Yet  there  is  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  acknowledging  love  and  pride 
and  religion  as  the  greatest  forces 
of  human  life.  The  defects  are 
defects  in  art  and  in  an  ideal,  so  that 
we  miss  both  charm  and  stimulus, 
but  we  have  at  least  the  intention. 
In  '*The  Call  of  the  South  "f  we 

*  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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are  no  better  off.  The  situation,  in- 
volving, as  in  "Priest  and  Pagan,"  a 
social  stigma  inflicted  by  reason  of 
race  prejudice,  might  have  been  made 
to  yield  an  interesting  picture  of 
human  life,  if  there  had  been  a  more 
successful  effort  to  show  us  the  com- 
plex workings  of  the  human  mind — 
if  the  persons  in  the  story  had  been 
more  fully  characterized,  so  that  we 
could  think  of  them  as  different  from 
other  persons.  Unfortunately  they  are 
of  a  mould  so  familiar  in  fiction  as  to 
suggest  machine-made  goods.  The 
story  is  like  one  of  the  little  neck- 
laces sometimes  found  in  the  markets 
of  the  present  day,  in  which  the 
maker  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  ingenuity  in  constructing  a 
pendant  of  more  or  less  original 
design  and  has  attached  it  to  a  chain 
that  may  be  purchased  in  quantity. 
And  in  "Prisoners  of  Chance,"*  the 
last  of  the  group  of  novels  that  serve 
to  point  our  moral,  we  have  little 
more  than  the  quality  by  virtue  of 
which  "  Amadis  of  Gaul "  was  placed 
on  the  list  of  modem  fiction. 

If  we  compare  the  novels  of  the 
day,  we  find  that  our  pleasure  in 
them  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
boldness  of  the  author's  grapple  with 
the  complex  inner  life. 

*  Randall  Parrish.    A.  C.  McCluzg  &  Co. 
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HESE  warm  sum- 
mer days  seem 
to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  pur- 
veyors  of  light 
reading.  The  ham- 
mock swings  in- 
vitingly under  the 
spreading  tree,  and  what  better  man- 
ner of  whiling   away   a  long   after- 


IT 


or  pretending  to  read — one  of  the 
endless  chain  of  novels  that  seem  to 
rise  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of 
last  year's  publications?  There  is 
'*The  Prima  Donna,"  by  one  who  is 
getting  to  be  a  very  old  friend, 
Marion  Crawford;*  so  old,  indeed 
(professionally),  that  the  very  long 
speeches  and  somewhat  trite  remarks 
he  allows  himself  to  make  as  author 


noon  than  to  swing  in  it,  reading —        •  The  MacmiUan  Co. 
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incline  one  to  add  a  word  and  say 
'*  old-fashioned. "  Nor  is  this  rather 
leisurely  manner  suited  to  the  tragic 
events  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  fond  of 
using  as  his  themes,  the  incongruity 
of  style  and  subject  having  led  to 
some  of  his  recent  tales  being  called 
tragedies  in  baby-talk.  That  is,  per- 
haps, rather  stretching  an  idea;  but 
certainly  the  startling  and  dramatic 
murder  that  opens  this  book  **  peters 
out "  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are 
compelled  to  feel  that  poor  Ida 
Bamberger  was  sacrificed  to  make  a 
Crawford  fairy-tale.  Nor  does  the 
dual  personality  of  the  prima  donna 
— bom  and  brought  up  in  England, 
**like  a  flower  in  a  glasshouse,"  and 
become  (in  a  miraculously  short 
time)  ** the  greatest  living  singer"  of 
her  day  —  seem  any  more  convinc- 
ing. She  is  neither  Madame  da 
Cordova,  with  the  opera-singer's  touch 
of  vtdgarity,  nor  Margaret  Donne,  the 
sweet,  fresh  English  girl.  Nor  does 
Van  Torp — the  unpleasant,  but  most 
worthy,  head  of  the  great  Nickel 
Trust — ^lend  any  semblance  of  reality 
to  the  story;  while  his  relations  with 
Lady  Maud  are  only  another  un- 
important mystery,  with  no  apparent 
reason  for  being  mysterious.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  not  struck  the  tragic 
note  with  a  firm  hand;  nor  does 
complicated  character-drawing  show 
him  at  his  best.  But  when  it  comes 
to  describing  European  manners  and 
customs,  his  varied  and  extensive 
knowledge  makes  him  the  pleasantest 
of  literary  companions;  and  when  he 
is  not  soliloquizing  or  moralizing  he  is 
very  entertaining  and  bright.  That 
Mr.  Crawford  can  write  agreeably  of 
men  of  many  nations,  even  though 
roaming  with  him  in  Italy  was  a 
greater  pleasure,  is  shown  by  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Greek  Logotheti,  clever, 
overdressed  and  attractive;  and  by 
the  description  of  the  dinner  at  the 
Turkish  Embassy,  where  the  women 
**  would  be  of  the  meteoric  sort,  the 
fragments  of  former  social  planets, 
.  .  .  the  kind  of  women  who  are 
asked  to  fill  a  table  on  such  occasions 
'  because  they  won't  mind '  .  .  .  din- 
ing with  a  prima  donna  or  an  actress 


whose  husband  has  become  nebulous 
and  whose  reputation  is  mottled. 
The  men  .  .  .  would  be  either  very 
clever  or  overpoweringly  noble,  be- 
cause all  geniuses  and  all  peers  are 
supposed  to  like  their  birds  of  para- 
dise a  little  high." 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  climbing 
'*The  Golden  Ladder"  with  Marga- 
ret  Horton  Potter,*  whose  studies  in 
immorals  have  not  gained  in  charm 
by  transference  from  the  Court  of 
Louis  XV  to  the  boarding-houses  of 
Chicago  and  flats  of  New  York.  The 
vices  of  Louis  and  his  fascinating 
mistresses  made  rather  pleasant  read- 
ing by  reason  of  the  historic  atmos- 
phere, the  glamour  of  the  gay  licen- 
tious court,  **the  tender  grace  of  a 
day  that  is  dead. "  But  the  amours  of 
the  chorus-girl,  paid  for  by  the  mana- 
ger, are  merely  sordid.  To  be  sure 
the  jewels  are  there,  **from  a  solitaire 
to  the  tiara  in  diamonds  and  pink 
pear-shaped  pearls, "  which  contained 
**only  flawless  stones";  but  in  the 
story  of  the  boarding-house  keeper's 
daughter,  very  easily  seduced  by  a 
rising  young  boarder,  and  graduating 
by  way  of  the  "Florida  octet"  to  an 
uptown  flat,  there  is  nothing  to  lift 
it  above  the  vulgar  level  of  similar 
occurrences.  The  book  is,  of  course, 
designed  to  show  up  the  terrible 
hunger  for  riches  that  possesses  the 
land;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  it  will 
turn  any  young  man  from  attempting 
the  ascent  of  the  perilous  ladder. 
Some  truths  the  author  has  arrived 
at,  no  doubt.  Perhaps  even  some 
good  Americans  will  agree  with  one 
of  the  characters  that  **here  we  have 
mingled  our  great  ignorance  with  a 
self-complacency  and  a  conceit  that 
is  the  greatest  possible  menace  to 
progress, "  and  will  see  in  this  a  fair- 
ly good  picture  of  the  average  busi- 
ness man:  **Fine  creases  were  etched 
upon  pallid  cheeks;  straight,  always 
compressed  lips.  Then  came  the 
creased  foreheads,  .  .  .  and,  lastly, 
the  inexplicable,  indescribable  sug- 
gestion of  an  attitude  of  mind  so 
narrow,  so  set,  so  pitiless,  that  it  can 
see  but  one  object  for  entrance  into 
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this  world:  the  necessity  for  an 
eternal,  grinding  slavery,  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  thing  which  they 
intend  neither  to  be  spent  nor  to  be 
made  use  of  in  any  future  holiday 
existence. "  And  some  day  the  Ameri- 
can business  man  will  have  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  his  wife,  **  wanting 
only  a  kiss,  ...  is  many  times  given 
a  diamond."  But  I  do  not  believe 
he  will  learn  it  from  this  book,  for 
he  will  probably  not  read  it.  It  is 
too  ** lengthy"  and  too  ** preachy, " 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Potter 
now  and  then  puts  on  her  purple 
glasses  to  write  Otiida-like  sentences 
about  *'large^  rivers  of  foaming  wine  ** 
and  *  *  costly  surroundings,  delicate  gar- 
ments, the  most  perfect  cooking,  the 
rarest  wines,  the  most  expensive  of 
jewels,  rubies,  pearls,  fiery-hearted 
opals,  *'  etc. 

Were  the  rich  men  of  America 
only  such  as  are  drawn  by  Miss 
Potter  and  Mr.  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips, it  would  be  a  sad  country  in- 
deed. **01d  Wives  for  New"*  is 
reminiscent  of  the  recent  divorce  and 
remarriage  of  a  self-made  million- 
aire, and  Mr.  Phillips  has  lavished 
paint  on  his  picture  to  a  degree 
approaching  vtilgarity.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  possible  some  day  to  reform 
the  over-rich,  but  we  fear  it  will  not 
be  done  by  books  like  these,  which 
tend  rather  to  create  a  reaction  in 
their  favor,  and  a  feeling  that,  like 
the  devil,  they  are  not  as  red  as  they 
are  painted.  At  any  rate,  it  does 
the  rest  of  us  no  good  to  read  about 
them,  and  is  a  temptation  to  Phari- 
saism, as  most  of  us  would  be  glad 
to  be  as  rich,  if  not  as  immoral. 

Has  anyone  made  a  map  of  Europe 
since  Anthony  Hope  set  the  fashion 
in  kingdomettes  situated  somewhere 
between  Turkey  and  the  Baltic? 
And  what  would  modem  novelists 
do  without  the  Balkans?  Having 
pretty  well  exhausted  available  Eu- 
rope, the  writer  of  romances  turns 
now  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, which  to-day  furnish  "possibili- 
ties ...  to  make  an  empire  which 
in  wealth  and  power  might  be  great- 

♦  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


er  than  any  the  world  has  yet  known, 
if  a  man  should  arise  capable  of  uni- 
ting in  one  league  the  states  which 
now,"  etc.  **Thou  art  the  man," 
said  the  Princess  Nadine*  to  Leighton, 
the  great  adventurer,  who  is  of  course 
half-United  States,  the  fair  Princess 
herself  being,  equally  of  course,  the 
granddaughter  of  an  American  miner 
whose  daughter  married  a  Russian 
prince — **the  greatest  match  which, 
up  to  that  time,  an  American  woman 
had  ever  made."  This  note  of  Tri- 
umphant Democracy  is  insisted  on  all 
through  the  book,  and  it  is  made 
evident  that,  in  spite  of  all  tail- 
twisting  and  affected  scorn  of  **  effete 
monarchies"  on  the  part  of  American 
men,  the  American  woman,  at  least, 
still  considers  that  her  daughter,  in 
acquiring  a  European  title,  has  lifted 
herself  above  her  fellow-citizens,  and 
out  of  the  station  in  which  she  was 
bom.  The  foreign-American  grand- 
mother of  Nadine — '*plus  royalisie  que 
le  roi,  as  most  Americans  become  over 
here,  you  know," — arranges  for  her 
granddaughter  to  become  queen  of 
a  state  in  the  invaluable  Balkans,  and 
**we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  first  woman  of  American 
blood  mount  a  throne."  But  the 
blood  of  the  Russian  boyars  is  too 
strong  for  that  of  the  California 
miner,  and  Nadine  refuses  the  crown 
and  elopes  with  Leighton  to  found 
empires  in  South  or  Central  America. 
We  may  hear  of  them  later.  A  lively 
book  of  the  romantic,  imaginary- 
historical  variety. 

Those  who  want  the  real  thing  in 
romantic  fiction  will  find  it  in  "The 
Spanish  Jade,"  by  that  prince  of 
romancers,  Maurice  Hewlett,  f  How 
he  makes  us  feel  the  warmth  and  the 
glow  and  the  color  of  that  fascinat- 
ing land! — ^the  barrenness  and  pov- 
erty, too;  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
women,  and  the  unreasoning  vindic- 
tiveness  of  the  m^.  Here  is  a  story 
full  of  life  and  passion  and  pathos, 
a  real  bit  of  old  Spain  as  she  was 
fifty  years  ago,  her  people  and  customs 

•The  Princess  Nadine.     By  Christian  Reid.     G. 
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untouched  by  the  romance-destroying 
hand  of  progress — a,  story  told  by  a 
writer  who  is  as  much  at  home  in 
the  Iberian  peninsula  as  he  is  in 
Italy,  or  old  France,  or  any  land 
where  he  sets  his  pen.  Our  advice 
to  the  gentle  reader  is,  **Read  it,  and 
get  an  afternoon  of  genuine  pleasure, 
and  a  touch  of  romance  that  it  is 
good  to  have  in  these  matter-of-fact 
days  and  this  matter-of-fact  land. " 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers's book  **  Some  Ladies  in  Haste  "  * 
has  also  thought  a  touch  of  romance 
desirable  in  New  York  life,  and  to 
that  end  has  dabbled  in  the  fad  of 
mental  science,  hypnotism,  etc.,  and 
given  "absent  treatment"  to  some  of 
his  friends.  The  results  are  quite 
delightful,  even  if  improbable,  and 
they  are  described  with  a  spirit  and 
plausibility  that  seem  to  remove 
from  them  the  element  of  impossi- 
bihty.  As  the  hero's  idea  has  been  to 
turn  his  subjects  from  an  artificial  city 
life  to  freedom  and  naturalness  and 
an  imperative  impulsion  to  veracity, 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  these 
subjects  are  decidedly  unconventional 
and  the  reader  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment will  not  complain  of  their  in- 
teresting him  no  more. 

It  is  so  impossible  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  G.  K.  Chesterton's  latest 
story,  t  that  we  conclude  it  must  be 
** symbolic" — a  word  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  incomprehensibilities. 
One  thinks  it  is  a  defence  of  anarchy, 
and  then  one  thinks  it  is  n't.  It  is 
best  described  in  the  description  of 
one  of  the  characters:  "Then  he  took 
out  of  his  pocket  the  note  .  .  .  and 
put  it  before  that  sad  and  beauti- 
ful face.  Then  the  man  smiled;  and 
his  smile  was  a  shock,  for  it  was  all 
on  one  side,  going  up  in  the  right 
cheek  and  down  in  the  left."  Aiid 
in  the  same  way,  just  as  we  begin 
to  take  Mr.  Chesterton  seriously,  he 
smiles,  and  we  see  he  's  only  fooling. 
But  such  admirable  fooling!  We 
almost  love  the  anarchist  who  or- 
ganized the  great  dynamite  coup  of 

•  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Brighton,  but  died  before  it  came 
off,  "through  his  faith  in  a  hygienic 
mixture  of  chalk  and  water  as  a 
substitute  for  milk,  which  beverage 
he  regarded  as  barbaric,  and  as 
involving  cruelty  to  the  cow. "  Ches- 
tertonian,  too,  is  the  Professor  who 
looked  as  if  "whenever  he  moved  a 
leg  or  arm  might  fall  off,"  and  Gogol 
the  hairy,  who  made  up  "as  the 
abstract  or  platonic  ideal  of  an 
anarchist. "  His  ideas  on  anarchists 
in  general  lead  us  to  recommend 
"The  Man  Who  was  Thursday"  to 
the  parlor  socialists  who  are  so  busy 
teaching  people  the  ethics  of  bomb- 
throwing,  and  so  surprised  when  some 
poor  devil  goes  off  and  throws  one. 
Mr.  Chesterton  is,  in  short,  a  master 
of  fantastic  fiction;  yet  even  he  can 
hardly  make  us  believe  that  the  trees 
are  covered  with  leaves  in  mid- 
February,  mild  as  the  English  climate 
is.  But  perhaps  that  is  part  of  this 
amusing  nightmare,  which  may,  for 
all  we  know,  be  a  profound  philoso- 
phical study. 

Another  little  time-killer  is  "The 
Cheerful  Smugglers, "  by  Ellis  Parker 
Butler* — sheer  nonsense,  but  amus- 
ing nonsense  at  least. 

Given  a  beauteous  "medium  "  of 
twenty-one  and  looking  even  younger, 
and  a  New  York  District  Attorney 
whom,  years  ago,  she  had  worshipped 
from  afar  when  he  played  first-base 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  who  had  suc- 
cessfully defended  her  against  a  (true) 
charge  of  theft  just  before  she  left 
the  classic  Genevan  shades  for  the 
garish  lights  of  the  Great  White 
Way,  and  we  have  a  plausible  raison 
d'etre  for  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
absorbing  and  amusing  novelette. 
The  movement  is  as  brisk  and 
the  style  as  crisp  as  usual.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  story  ends  happily. 
"Vera  the  Medium "f  affords  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  author's  hand 
has  not  lost  its  dexterity. 

The  Great  White  Way  winds  its 
dazzling  course  to  and  through  C.  B. 
Davis's  "Stage  Door,"  f  as  well  as  to 
the  "  reception  parlor  "  of  his  brother's 
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spiritualistic  heroine.  No  one  knows 
the  street  and  the  door — ^both  sides 
of  it — ^better  than  the  author;  and 
no  one  gives  a  clearer  sense  of  the 
sometimes  fatal  attraction  of  New 
York  Bohemianism  for  its  devotees, 
which,  in  its  way,  is  not  unlike  the 
fascination  of  Paris,  that  furnishes 
the  motive  for  Charpentier's  realistic 
opera,  *  *  Louise. '  *  Without  preoccupy- 
ing himself  overmuch  with  the  graces 
of  style,  Mr.  Davis  creates  a  very  sat- 
isfactory and  convincing  atmosphere 
for  the  up-to-date  characters  intro- 
duced in  these  clever  tales. 

Mr.   Oppenheim    does   not    define 
too  exactly  the  boundaries  of  Mex- 


onia,  whose  queen  figures  more  or 
less  prominently  in  his  latest  romance, 
"  The  Avenger,  "*  but  the  name  would 
suggest  that  it  extends  all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
The  crime  to  be  avenged  is  com- 
mitted in  London,  however,  and  the 
characters  in  the  story  are  very  much 
at  home  on  the  Continent  also.  The 
author  is  a  capital  mystery-monger, 
and  more  than  a  dab  at  the  **  Zenda" 
sort  of  thing.  As  he  is  still  young, 
and  this  entertaining  romance  is  his 
sixteenth,  he  bids  fair  to  rival  Dumas 
in  the  abundance  of  his  output. 

*  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


Idle  TSLotesl 

§>'An  Idle  Reader 


In  reading  **The  Career  of  a 
Journalist,  **  one  is  troubled  through- 
Confessions  °^*  ^y  misgivings  as  to 
«  V  11  —  the  good  faith  of  the  au- 
of  a  Yellow  .  1^  ^  tt  ^  n 
T  ...  thor.  He  tells  so  many 
Journalist      .     .  •       x    t.'        1/ 

■^  stones  against   himself, 

without  apparently  realizing  that 
they  are  discreditable,  that  one  is 
more  than  half  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  book  is  not  autobiographical, 
but  merely  a  prodigiously  long  skit 
at  the  methods  of  modem  journalism. 
Needless  to  say,  the  career  described 
is  that  of  a  Yellow  Journalist.  The 
one  quest  of  this  "newspaper  man*' — 
as  is  the  case  with  nine  journalists 
out  of  ten — ^was  sensation.  If  the 
facts  were  not  sensational  in  them- 
selves, the  "story"  itself  had  to  be 
made  so.  And  when  the  story  was 
written,  the  "scare  heads"  had  to 
scream  even  louder  than  the  article 
to  which  they  drew  attention.  At 
one  time  in  the  course  of  his  evolu- 
tion, William  Salisbury  got  into  the 
way  of  altering  the  facts  in  his  own 
or  other  writers'  stories,  not  in  order 
to  make  them  more  striking,  but 
merely  to  make  them  accord  with  the 
alliterative  headlines  which  he  joyed 


in  writing,  and  in  which  pretty  much 
everything  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
sound.  "I  could  make  any  item  I 
handled  read  as  I  wished  (within 
certain  business  office  limitations)  in- 
stead of  the  way  some  one  else  had 
written  it.  My  headlines  were  works 
of  art." 

The  reference  to  "business  office 
limitations  "  is  significant.  It  was  the 
j^  author's  experience  that 

M*  htv  the  counting-room  rules  the 
D^Ua^        newspaper  as  rigidly  as  the 

°  theatre  is  ruled  by  the  box- 

office.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
he  gave  weight  to,  in  deciding  to  leave 
journalism  after  an  experience  of  nine 
years;  though  he  left  it  "with  some 
reluctance,"  to  take  a  position  "in 
another  vocation"  at  a  salary  one* 
third  larger  than  he  had  ever  received 
before.  It  was  not  until  three  years 
after  his  withdrawal  from  the  practice 
of  journalism  that  he  realized  that  his 
hfe,  as  he  had  planned  it,  had  been  a 
failure;  that  in  that  respect  it  was 
"typical  of  the  lives  of  the  immense 
majority  of  journalists";  and  that  for 
that  reason  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
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make  a  book  of  it.  "I  tried  to  be  a 
great  American  journalist,  and  I  find 
that  I  have  been  but  a  dreamer  of 
foolish  dreams,  a  seeker  after  the  im- 
possible, a  worshipper  of  false  gods,  a 
pursuer  of  phantoms, "  Possibly  his 
experience  and  present  reflections 
would  have  been  different  if  he  had 
not  confounded  ** greatness**  with  no- 
toriety. Though  Yellow  Journalism 
seems  to  be  **on  top**  in  America, 
there  is  still  a  saving  remnant  of 
newspapers  in  every  quarter  of  the 
land  in  which  smartness  and  sensa- 
tionalism are  not  worshipped  as 
gods.  If  the  journalist  of  these  con- 
fessions had  begun  his  career  on  a 
paper  of  this  class,  the  confessions 
themselves  would  doubtless  be  less 
entertaining  in  a  superficial  way,  but 
he  would  not  necessarily  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  not- 
withstanding his  success  as  a  "dope- 
slinger,"  his  "career"  had  been  a 
failure,  if  nothing  worse. 

For  consecutive  reading,  the  pref- 
ace to  "Who's    Who   in  America" 

America's    ^^    perhaps    preferable    to 
g  the    rest     of     the     book. 

"wS  »»  Certainly  there  is  more 
continuity  about  it  than 
about  the  biographical  sketches.  At 
first  blush,  any  introduction  to  a 
voltune  whose  scope  is  so  clearly 
indicated  by  its  title  would  seem  to 
be  superfluous;  but  just  as  the  writers 
of  the  tabloid  biographies  find  much 
to  say  about  the  people  of  whom  they 
write,  so  does  the  editor  find  much 
to  say — ^and  much  that  is  interesting 
— about  the  biographies  themselves. 
The  latter  also  finds  something  to 
say,  not  only  about  the  **Whos** 
who  are  "Who,"  but  also  about  those 
who  are  not — ^in  other  words,  the 
correspondents  whose  names  are  not 
included  in  the  work,  and  who  would 
like  to  know  how  they  are  to  get  in, 
what  it  would  cost  them,  etc.  One 
wonders  occasionally — as  one  always 
must,  in  consulting  a  book  of  this 
sort — ^how  certain  people  did  get  in, 
or  why,  having  got  in,  their  not  very 
important  deeds  are  recorded  at  such 


length ;  but  the  editor's  assurance  that 
"not  a  single  sketch  has  been  paid 
for — ^and  none  can  be  paid  for" — 
is  really  unnecessary.  The  present 
biennial  volume  (1908-9)  is  revised 
by  the  omission  of  1868  sketches, 
including  756  people  who  have  died, 
and  the  addition  of  2057  not  hitherto 
recorded,  making  a  total  roster  of 
16,395  names.  But  the  most  import- 
ant addition  is  that  of  a  geograph- 
ical index,  entering  alphabetically, 
under  states  and  towns,  every  name 
included  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
This  list  covers  nearly  no  pages. 
Few  American  reference-books  com- 
pare in  usefulness  with  "Who  *s 
Who. " 

My  voice  is  not  a  soprano — nor 

even  a  voice;   a  fact  which  I  never 

.  „  .        regretted  more  than  on 

Is  your  Voice     ^^         ^^  ^  ^  j^^^j^_ 

a  Soprano?  ^^^y^  .  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^^ 

Operas,  for  Sopranos**  (Ditson).  For 
here  are  representative  lyrics  (both 
words  and  music)  by  a  score  of 
composers,  from  Caccini,  with  whom 
Italian  opera  originated,  over  three 
centuries  ago,  down  to  Verdi,  who 
died  only  seven  years  since,  having 
embodied  in  his  music  "every  phase 
of  development  which  Italian  opera 
went  through"  from  the  time  of 
Rossini  to  that  of  Puccini — ^in  other 
words,  down  to  the  present  day. 
That  nothing  of  Wagner's  is  given 
must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  another 
voliune  in  the  Musicians'  Library  is 
devoted  to  his  soprano  songs;  but 
one  or  two  might  well  have  been 
included,  to  make  the  book  complete. 
As  it  is,  we  have  one  song  by  each 
of  sixteen  composers,  two  by  Weber, 
two  by  Verdi  and  three  by  Bellini. 
That  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  the  editor 
means  good  taste  in  the  selections 
and  scholarship  in  the  notes:  and  the 
imprint  of  the  Merrymount  Press 
implies  first-rate  boolonaking.  But 
really  to  enjoy  the  book,  as  I  have 
intimated,  one  must  have  a  soprano 
voice,  or  at  least  a  soprano  friend. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  lucky  one  is 
he  whose  friend  has  the  voice. 


Since  leaving  this  country  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar  has  been  singing  in 
Paris  where  she  repeated  her  early 
successes.  This  picture  shows  her  in 
the  title  rflle  of  "The  Clown,"  in 
which  she  made  a  sensation  at  the 
Opera  Comique.  From  France  she 
went  to  Beriin,  whither  she  will  return 
after  a  brief  holiday.  In  November 
she  comes  back 
to  New  York,  and 
next  spring,  for 
the  first  time,  she 
is  to  visit  South 
America  and  sing 
there  during  the 
season — the  win- 
ter season  there, 
of  course — 
though  we  in  the 
northern  hemi- 
sphere shall  be 
sweltering  under 
the  summer  sun. 


Everybody  in 
New  York  —  in- 
deed, everybody 
in  the  United 
States — knows  of 
the  Cooper 
Union;  but  I 
wonder  just  how 


many  people  know  all  that  Peter 
Cooper's  noble  philanthropy  stands 
for.  This  inquiry  thrust  itself  upon 
me  just  now,  as  I  glanced  through 
the  forty-ninth  annual  report  of 
this  institution,  that  lies  upon  my 
desk.  The  Cooper  Union  was  doing 
a  great  work  in  a  big  building  long 
before  its  founder  died,  and  that 
was  years  ago.  It  occupies  the 
triangular  block  of  ground  where 
Third     and     Fourth     avenues     and 


the  Bowery  come  together;  and 
while  it  has  grown  skyward  as  the 
years  have  passed,  it  has  long  been 
cramped  for  space,  and  now  has 
spilled  over  into  the  old  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory  just  across  Third 
Avenue.  The  armory  occupies  the 
front  of  a  whole  block,  yet  in  consider- 
ation of  the  great  and  good  work  of 
the  Cooper  Union, 
the  State  has 
leased  the  pro- 
perty to  the  di- 
rectors forninety- 
nine  years  at  the 
nominal  rent  of 
one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  with 
the  privilege  of 
renewal  on  the 
same  terms  for  a 
like  period.  Day 
and  night  the 
Cooper  Union 
deals  out  free  in- 
struction in  art 
and  practical 
science  not  only 
to  the  youth  of 
New  York  but  of 
the  entire  coun- 
try. Quietly  and 
R  AS   ' THE  CLOWN  thoroughly  it 

does  its  noble 
work.  It  has  taught  thousands  of 
young  men  and  young  women  to 
support  themselves,  and  is  an  even 
nobler  monument  to  Peter  Cooper 
than  the  fine  bronze  figure  bySaint- 
Gaudens,  that  stands  in  front  of  it,  in 
Cooper  Square. 

The  authors  whose  names  are 
household  words  are  not  always  those 
whose  books  are  among   "the  best 
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sellers.**  Until  I  saw  a  paragraph 
about  him  in  Mr.  Clement  Shorter's 
** Literary  Letter**  in  the  Sphere,  I 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  James 
Spilling.  And  yet  two  of  this  au- 
thor's books,  **The  Cockneys  in  the 
Country**  and  "Giles's  Trip  to  Lon- 
don,'* have  reached  together  a  sale 
of  600,000  copies.  It  is  the  James 
Spillings,  the  Silas  Hockings,  the  E. 
P.  Roes  and  the  Josiah  Allen*s  Wives 
that  make  the  fortunes  of  publishers. 
No  publisher  would  care  to  publish 
such  books  exclusively,  but  any  and 
all  would  be  glad  to  have  one  of  these 
authors  on  his  list.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  them  do  have  one  or  two 
such  authors. 

at 

This  interesting  and  picturesque 
portrait  of  Madame  Bartet  is  in  a 
setting  from  **  Le  Livre  de  Rusticana  *' 
by  Pierre  de  Crescence.  The  manu- 
script from  which  she  posed  to 
Reutlinger,  the  photographer,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Quaritch  in  1906  for 
$13,000.  Mme  Bartet,  by  the  way, 
is  the  only  French  actress  who  has 
been  decorated  with  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

at 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mark 
Twain's  house  at  Redding,  Con- 
necticut, a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was 
not  quite  finished,  though  in  the 
main  part  of  the  building  the  paper 
was  on  the  walls  and  the  water  was 
running  in  the  pipes.  There  was, 
however,  only  one  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  house,  and  that  was  the 
billiard  table !  Every  one  who  knows 
Mr.  Clemens  knows  that  he  has  two 
ingrained  habits — smoking  and  bil- 
liard-playing. Some  of  his  friends 
think  that  he  smokes  to  excess,  but, 
as  he  has  pointed  out  to  them,  he 
never  smokes  more  than  one  cigar  at 
a  time!  The  Redding  house  is  very 
attractive.  It  is  large — almost  large 
enough  for  a  small  hotel ;  and  it  over- 
looks a  lovely  wooded  valley.  It 
might  have  been  placed  further  up 
the  hill  to  advantage,  for  now,  while 
it  gets  the  sunrise,  a  hill  in  front  of 
the  house  cuts  off  the  sunset  view,  and 


also  the  summer  breezes  from  the 
south  and  west.  The  dining-room — 
the  most  imposing  room  in  the  house 
— opens  out  through  French  windows 
upon  a  tiled  terrace  which,  in  turn, 
gives  upon  the  wooded  hills  and  a 
pergola  running  down  to  a  large 
summer-house.  Almost  every  bed- 
room has  its  own  bathroom,  and, 
to  add  the  last  touch  of  comfort,  the 
house  will  be  lighted  with  electricity. 
At  one  end  of  the  house  is  the  billiard- 
room,  at  the  other  the  library,  and 
there  is  a  small  room  which  may  be 
used  as  a  break-water  to  hold  back 
'strangers  or  business  callers.  There 
is  no  formal  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Clemens  will  have  an  ideal  home,  but 
it  is  miles  from  a  lemon  and  up  a 
very  difficult  road.  Perhaps  his  place 
will  be  ** self-contained**  and  have  its 
own  mechanics;  otherwise  he  will 
have  a  hard  time  if  a  water-pipe 
bursts,  with  the  nearest  plumber  ten 
miles  away! 

Since  this  paragraph  was  put  into 
type,  Mr.  Clemens  has  moved  into  his 
new  home,  which  (true  to  his  word) 
he  did  not  see  until  it  was  ready  for 
occupancy,  and  the  cat  purring  on  the 
hearth.  He  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  de- 
lighted with  it. 

at 

During  the  season  just  past  London 
has  been  enjoying  a  series  of  per- 
formances by  Madame  Bartet  and 
other  French  actresses.  The  ven- 
ture was  that  of  a  young  American 
woman — a.  girl,  I  should  say,  for  she 
is  still  in  her  early  twenties — Miss 
D.  H.  Andrews.  This  enterprising 
manager  comes  of  a  well-known  New 
York  family,  being  a  granddaughter 
of  the  late  Loring  Andrews,  the 
founder  of  the  family  fortunes,  some 
part  of  which  was  lost  by  the  second 
generation.  She  learned  her  business 
in  Miss  Marbury*s  office,  which  she 
entered  before  she  was  twenty.  From 
New  York  she  went  to  Paris  to  take 
charge  of  Miss  Marbury's  office  in 
that  city.  Her  business  instincts,  in- 
herited from  her  grandfather,  and  her 
linguistic  accomplishments,  inherited 
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from  both  her  parents  (her  mother 
being  a  Hungarian  with  German 
training),  gave  her  exceptional  ad- 
vantages. Now  she  is  managing  **on 
her  own  hook,*'  her  first  venture 
having  been  to  rent  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre  and  take  a  French  company 
to  London.  According  to  the  Lon- 
don papers,  she  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful, and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  already  her  business  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  United  States. 

England  has  been  enjoying  a  new 
sensation  in  the  writings  of  a  hobo 
who  calls  his  book  '*The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Super-Tramp."  It  is 
introduced  in  a  preface  by  no  less  a 
superman  than  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Shaw  received  a 
copy  of  a  book  of  poems  called  **The 
Soul's  Destroyer,  and  Other  Poems," 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
author,  W.  H.  Davis.  Of  this  he 
says: 

The  handwriting  was  remarkably  deli- 
cate and  individual :  the  sort  of  handwriting 
on^  might  expect  from  Shelley  or  George 
Meredith.  I  opened  the  book,  and  was 
more  puzzled  than  ever;  for  before  I  had 
read  three  lines  I  perceived  that  the  author 
was  a  real  poet.  His  work  was  not  in  the 
least  strenuous  or  modern:  there  was  in  it 
no  sign  that  he  had  ever  read  anything 
later  than  Cowper  or  Crabbe,  not  even 
Byron,  Shelley  or  Keats,  much  less  Morris, 
Swinburne,  Tennyson,  or  Henley,  or  Kip- 
ling. There  was  indeed  no  sign  of  his  ever 
having  read  anything  otherwise  than  as  a 
child  reads.  The  result  was  a  freedom 
from  literary  vulgarity  which  was  like  a 
draught  of  clear  water  in  a  desert. 

The  new  book,  the  autobiography, 
is  different.  It  is  prose  as  to  structure, 
but  poetry  in  feeling  and  expression. 
Mr.  Davis  has  done  everything  a  man 
could  do,  to  earn  food  and  lodging: 
for  more  than  that  he  did  not  care. 
He  has  peddled,  he  has  tramped,  he 
has  served  his  time  in  jail  for  small 
offences.  Such  education  as  he  has, 
he  has  picked  up  here  and  there  and 
everywhere.  Work  has  always  bored 
him,  but  he  has  read  and  has  thought 


and  has  put  his  thoughts  into  terse 
and  simple  English. 

In  the  dark  winter  evenings  I  would  sit 
with  my  grandmother,  my  brother  and 
sister,  painting  ships  or  reading  before  a 
large  fire  that  was  never  allowed  to  bum 
below  its  highest  bar.  My  grandfather, 
with  his  old  habits,  would  pace  slowly  up 
and  down  the  half-dark  passage,  shutting 
himself  out  in  the  cold.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  open  the  front  door  to  look 
at  the  stars  or  to  inform  himself  from  what 
latitude  the  wind  blew.  The  wind  never 
changed  without  his  knowledge;  for  this 
wary  mariner  invariably  surprised  it  in  the 
act  of  doing  so.  Three  or  four  times  in  the 
evening  he  would  open  the  kitchen  door 
to  see  that  his  family  was  comfortable,  as 
though  he  had  just  made  his  way  from  the 
hurricane  deck  to  inquire  after  the  welfare 
of  passengers  in  the  cabin.  When  this  was 
done,  the  old  lady  would  sometimes  say, 
rather  peevishly,  "Francis,  do  sit  down 
for  a  minute  or  two."  Then  he  would 
answer  gruffly,  but  not  unkindly,  "Avast 
there,  Lydia,"  closing  the  door  to  begin 
again  his  steady  pacing  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  Davis  was  bom  thirty-five 
years  ago  in  a  public  house.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  frame-maker,  but 
soon  ** threw  down  his  job"  because 
he  disliked  regular  hours.  Tramping 
suited  him  better  than  any  regular 
means  of  livelihood,  so  he  tramped. 
English  critics  are  comparing  him 
with  Borrow  and  DeFoe,  but  they 
may  change  their  minds  when  they 
have  time  to  consider  his  writings 
more  at  leisure.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  man  has  gifts  as 
a  writer,  and  his  trampish  habits  lend 
a  romantic  interest  to  his  writings, 
which  are  fortunate  also  in  winning 
Mr.  Shaw*s  amiable  and  generous 
praise. 

at 

It  is  just  a  year  (August  3d)  since 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  died — a  fact 
which  gives  a  certain  timeliness  to  the 
publication  in  this  number  of  Put- 
nam's of  the  principal  address,  de- 
livered by  Mayor  McClellan,  at  the 
memorial  meeting  in  Mendelssohn 
Hall  on  February  29th.  Artists  no 
less  than  laymen — perhaps  even  more 
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than  la)mien — were  impressed  by  the 
vigor  and  acuteness  of  its  criticism, 
and  the  knowledge  of  art  in  general, 
and  of  Saint-Gaudens's  work  in  partic- 
ular, which  it  displayed.  New  Yorkers 
do  not  have.to  go  back  many  years  to 
find  among  their  chief  executives 
men  of  brains  and  character,  such 
as  Mr.  Low,  the  reformer,  and  Mr. 
Hewitt,  who  owed  his  election  to 
Tammany  Hall.  But  we  might  go 
back  for  centuries  without  finding 
another  mayor  who  could  have  taken 
his  place  adequately,  as  the  orator 
of  the  day,  when  the  character  and 
achievements  of  an  artist  were  to  be 
discussed.  In  view  of  the  sort  of 
city  officials  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
electing,  it  seems  almost  inconceivable 
that  this  address  should  have  been 
made  by  a  New  York  mayor;  above 
all,  by  one  who  is — or  at  least  was, 
when  elected — a  Tammany  man  in 
good  and  regular  standing.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan's  tribute  to  the  great  men  of 
the  Civil  War  comes  with  peculiar 
grace  from  the  lips  of  the  son  and 
namesake  of  the  organizer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

on 

Apropos  of  the  Mayor's  reference 
to  the  great  equestrian  statues  by 
Donatello  and  Verocchio,  I  reproduce 
photographs  of  the  * '  Gattamelata " 
and  the  **Colleoni,"  for  comparison 
with  Saint-Gaudens's  '  *  Sherman. " 
Mr.  Dan  Fellows  Piatt,  who  kindly 
lends  them  to  me  from  his  immense 
collection,  adds  one  of  the  "Jeanne 
d'Arc"  of  Dubois,  wherein  the  horse 
is  so  much  more  like  the  one  Sher- 
man bestrides  than  is  either  of  the 
two  Italian  steeds.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  McClellan,  gowned  as  a  Princeton 
LL.D.,  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
by  Pach  Bros,  this  summer. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  has  honored 
me  with  its  editorial  attention  and, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  very  sarcastic  at 
my  expense.  My  offending  lies  in  a 
paragraph  published  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  I  said,  defending  the 
rich  women  of  this  city,  as  a  class, 
against  the  wholesale  charges  of  Mr. 


Upton  Sinclair:  "They  are  working, 
and  working  intelligently,  along  many 
vital  lines.  Their  interests  are  not 
those  of  *  the  Culture  Club  of  Keokuk, 
la.'  "  Now  I  was  very  careful  to  put 
the  line  "the  Culture  Club  of  Keo- 
kuk, la.,"  between  quotation  marks, 
though  I  could  hardly  suppose  that 
any  one,  much  less  the  editor  of  so 
"live"  a  paper  as  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  could  fail  to  recognize  the  al- 
lusion. "Mademoiselle  Modiste, "  with 
Mr.  Henry  Blossom's  clever  lyrics, 
has  been  sung  for  years  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other,  and 
when  I  alluded  to  "the  Culture  Club 
of  Keokuk,  la.,"  I  expected  to  pro- 
voke a  smile,  rather  than  to  bring 
down  an  editorial  big  stick  upon  my 
head,  as  my  reference  was  to  the  song 
and  not  to  the  city.  After  insisting 
that  my  office  must  be  on  the  seven- 
teenth floor  of  a  sky-scraper,  the 
editorial  goes  on  to  say : 

A  close  examination  of  Miss  Gilder's 
position  at  its  extreme  altitude  shows  that 
she  is  wholly  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
equal  or  superior  altitudes  in  Keokuk. 
She  believes  that  she  is  looking  down, 
and  that  the  many  rich  women  she  knows 
are  privileged  to  look  down,  on  culture  in 
Keokuk,  la.  No  doubt  her  acquaintance 
is  now  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  who 
are  honored  with  it,  including  even  im- 
pecunious males,  if  any.  But  it  might 
be  still  more  so  if  she  could  continue  her 
education  by  visiting  Keokuk,  and  taking  a 
course  of  instruction  in  all  the  high  realities 
which  are  studied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Keo- 
kuk Culture  Club,  as  they  are  also  in 
Oshkosh,  Duluth,  Kalamazoo  and  scores 
of  cities  in  which  those  who  demand  the 
top  story  of  a  sky-scraper  as  a  viewpoint 
for  superiority  can  find  it. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  in  Keokuk 
and  in  Iowa  generally  by  those  to  whom 
Iowa  and  Keokuk  are  now  only  names  of 
unknown  places  in  what  is  supposed  the 
outer  darkness,  beginning  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  increasing  westward.  Even  in 
New  Jersey  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  higher  education  still  unutilized.  As  it 
is  on  the  direct  route  from  the  Gilder  skv- 
scraper  to  Keokuk,  the  good  many  rich 
women  whom  Miss  Gilder  knows  might 
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do  well  to  secure  her  as  a  chaperon,  that 
they  may  enlarge  their  education  in 
America  by  studying  in  Hoboken  until  they 
understand  the  direction  of  the  vital  lines 
which  lead  onward  and  upward  to  Keokuk. 

This  writer's  quarrel  is  with  Mr. 
Blossom — a  native  of  St.  Louis,  by 
the  way — ^and  not  with  me.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  Western  fellow-crafts- 
man, and  for  others  who  may  not 
know  Mr.  Blossom's  amusing  lines,  I 
will  quote  the  Chorus  from  : 

THE  KEOKUK  CULTURE  CLUB 

Our  Culture  Club  in  Keokuk, 

If  you  belonged  you  'd  be  in  luck; 

Our  meetings  are  exclusive  and  delightful. 
We  *ve  studied  Kant  and  Schopenhauer, 
And  Bernard  Shaw  we  just  devour. 

Although  he  does  say  some  things  simply 
frightful. 
We  've  argued  politics  and  such, 
We  don't  think  Kaiser  Bill  so  much, 

We  often  send  advice  to  Oyster  Bay. 
If  they  would  leave  it  all  to  us 
We  *d  settle  that  insurance  muss — 

Our  Culture  Club  in  Keokuk,  la.  I 

Our  Culture  Club  in  Keokuk, 

If  you  belonged  you  'd  be  in  luck; 

What  we  don't  know  we  have  some  one 
to  tell  us. 
Our  music-teacher  had  to  quit 
The  stage  'cause  he  was  such  a  hit 

That  he  made  all  the  other  singers  jealous. 
He  thinks  Caruso  something  sad, 
And  he  says  Melba  's  just  a  fad; 

It  bores  him  to  hear  Paderewski  play. 
If  you  want  people  contfne  il  faut. 
Why,  all  you  've  got  to  do  is  quote 

Our  Culture  Club  of  Keokuk,  la.! 

Now  I  want  to  know  whether  the 
joke  is  on  me,  or  on  the  cultured 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 

Mr.  Belasco  is  fortunate  in  having 
tAvo  of  his  plays  set  to  music,  and 
by  a  real  musician,  too.  The  music 
of  *' Madame  Butterfly**  is  already 
known,  and  beautiful  music  it  is;  and 
now  we  are  to  have  **The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West"  set  to  music  by  the 
same  composer  also — Puccini, — ^who 
expects  to  have  it  ready  for  produc- 
tion  in   London  early   next  season. 


**La  Fanciulla"  (The  Girl)  is  the  Ital- 
ian  name  of  the  opera.  It  will  not  be 
exactly  like  the  play,  for  the  school- 
room scene  will  be  omitted.  If  it  had 
been  omitted  from  the  play,  I  should 
have  liked  it  better.  Miss  Geraldine 
Farrar  expects  to  create  the  part  of 
the  Girl  in  the  opera.  If  she  is  half 
as  fine  in  the  new  r61e  as  she  is  as  the 
heroine  of  Mr.  Long's  Japanese  ro- 
mance, we  have  a  sensation  awaiting 
us. 

I  reproduce  herewith  the  portrait 
of  Beethoven  by  Levy  Ohurmer. 
which  was  one  of  the  sensations  of 
the  recent  Paris  Salon.  To  my 
simple  American  mind  it  looks  more 
like  George  Washington  after  a  sham- 
poo than  it  does  like  the  great  German 
composer. 

We  go  to  extremes  in  our  architec- 
ture. To-day  we  have  buildings  fifty 
stories  high ;  to-morrow  one  of  the  big- 
gest, as  to  ground  space — the  new 
Post-Office — ^will  be  only  two  sto- 
ries above  the  street  level.  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  &  White  are  to  build  it. 
This  same  firm  built  the  Herald  of- 
fice in  Herald  Square,  which  is  only 
two  stories  high  in  front  and  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive-looking  buildings  in  New- 
York. 

Perhaps  the  ugliest  private  resi- 
dence in  New  York  is  that  of  Senator 
Clark  in  upper  Fifth  avenue.  It  has 
almost  as  many  styles  of  architecture 
as  its  owner  has  millions.  Queen 
Anne,  Mary  Ann,  French,  Moorish  and 
what  has  been  described  as  ''Third 
Avenue  Romanesque"  are  all  sug- 
gested by  its  ornate  exterior.  Such 
a  building  is  enough  to  ruin  the 
reputation  of  an  architect,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  entirely 
responsible  for  its  eccentricities.  The 
house  is  reported  to  have  cost  about 
four  million  dollars;  which  only 
shows  that  if  you  have  the  money 
to  spend  you  can  outdistance  all 
competitors  in  ugliness.     I  dare  say 
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that  there  is  not  a  modem  con- 
venience or  inconvenience  that  has 
not  been  installed  in  this  house;  and 
yet  so  fast  do  we  invent  new  things 
in  this  line,  that  in  ten,  possibly  five, 
years,  its  equipment  will  be  regarded 
as  old-fashioned.  The  house  itself, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  the  paradox, 
will  be  about  ten  years  old  before 
it  is  finished. 

at 

One  of  the  most  attractive  houses 
in  New  York  is  an  apartment-house 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Lexington 
Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  street.  The 
architect,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt,  has 
made  his  effect  with  simple  lines. 
The  only  ornaments  are  the  door- 
ways, and  even  these  are  simple  in 
design.  A  few  small  wrought-iron 
balconies  are  a  pictuesque  feature  of 
the  dignified  fa9ade.  To  Senator 
Clark  this  building  no  doubt  would 
suggest  barracks,  but  to  those  of  us 
who  know,  or  think  we  know,  a  thing 
or  two  about  architectural  beauty, 
it  is  a  joy  forever. 

at 

This  house,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  a 
number  of  co-operative  apartment- 
houses  that  have  been  successfully 
planned  in  New  York  within  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  When  you  say 
anything  about  this  co-operative 
building  to  most  people,  they  shudder, 
and  point  to  the  Navarro  apartment- 
houses  in  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and 
remind  you  of  the  money  lost  by  the 
original  investors  in  that  scheme. 
They  do  not  take  into  consideration 
that  those  houses  were  built  before 
the  days  of  cheap  steel -construction, 
when  solid  masonry  was  the  only 
fire-proof  building  material.  Not 
only  were  the  Navarro  houses  very 
expensive  to  build,  but  the  financing 
of  such  a  scheme  was  not  as  well 
understood  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
first  of  the  new  houses  to  be  built  on 
this  plan  was  put  up  by  a  group  of 
artists  in  West  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
not  very  far  from  Central  Park. 

tat 

It  proved  such  a  success  that  two 
more  were  erected  by  the  same  people 


and  their  friends;  and  now  they  are 
going  up  all  over  the  city.  They 
seem  to  have  solved  one  of  the 
problems  of  living  in  New  York. 

The  plan  is  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
people  to  get  together  and  put  up  so 
much  money — say  $15,000  or  $20,000 
or  $30,000  apiece — and  buy  each  his 
own  apartment.  The  other  apart- 
ments are  rented  to  * 'outsiders,"  the 
income  from  this  source  paying  the 
interest  on  the  mortage  the  insurance 
and  the  running  expenses.  Putting 
the  interest  on  your  investment  at 
five  per  cent,  you  would  be  paying 
$750,  $1000,  or  $1500  a  year  for  an 
apartment  that  would  cost  you  in 
rental  from  $3000  to  $5000  a  year. 
Most  of  these  apartments  are  built 
on  the  duplex  plan — that  is  to  say, 
the  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  are  on 
the  floor  above  the  drawing-room, 
library,  dining-room  and  kitchen. 
This  gives  the  privacy  and  the  ef- 
fect of  largeness  of  a  house,  and  is 
the  most  popular  way  of  building. 
One's  own  apartment  can  be  planned 
to  suit  one's  own  ideas.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  these  houses 
are  gaining  in  number  and  popular- 
ity, for  the  owners  of  the  apartments 
have  a  sense  of  proprietorship  with- 
out the  cares  of  house-ownership. 

of 

At  first  glance  this  portrait  of 
Baron  Paul  de  Coubertin  may  be 
taken  for  one  of  our  own  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith.  A  second  look,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  while  the  like- 
ness to  the  American  writer  is  strong, 
the  portrait  is  not  his.  Baron  de 
Coubertin  represents  all  that  is  best 
in  French  sport.  It  was  he,  it  will 
be  remembered,  who  revived  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Greece,  a  few  years 
since.  When  he  was  a  much  younger 
man  than  he  is  to-day,  he  visited  this 
country,  and  learned  much  about 
sport  as  conducted  here.  For  a 
Frenchman,  he  is  unusually  sym- 
pathetic with  American  ideas. 

of 

Miss  Florence  Levy,  editor  of  that 
excellent  manual  the  "American  Art 
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Annual, "  sends  me — apropos  of  Mad- 
ame Bigot's  paper  on  Mme,  Viardot- 
Garcia  in  Putnam's  for  June — this 
photographic  souvenir  of  a  summer 
holiday  at  Chaumont  near  Neuchitel. 
The  portraits — taken  from  a  good- 
sized  group — are  those  of  Mme.  Vi- 
ardot,  her  daughter  Mme.  Claudie 
Camerot,  and  M,  Felix  Wvy,  in  his 
day  a  noted  tenor.  Other  members 
of  the  group  were  two  granddaugh- 
ters, Miles.  Jeanne  and  Marcel  Came- 
rot, Mme.  Viardot's  daughter  A,  Frank 
Duvemoy,  herself  a  singer,  and  her 
husband,  M,  Edmond  Duvemoy,  head 
of  the  department  of  singing  at  the 
Conservatoire.  The  portrait  of  Mme. 
Viardot's  father,  Manuel  Garcia,  who 
died   in    1901   in   his    load   year,   is 


reproduced    from    the    famous    mu- 
sician's hfe  by  Sterling  McKinley. 

cxe 

Anne  Warner  writes  me  from 
Brussels  as  follows:  "I  beg  leave 
to  copyright  a  brand-new  American 
slang  phrase  which  came  into  being 
yesterday  in  Antwerp.  Prof.  G.  M. 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
coined  it  and  Mr.  Ralph  Patterson 
of  Philadelphia  has  undertaken  to 
introduce  it  among  the  aristocracy, 
while  I  am  to  launch  it  on  the  ocean  of 
art  and  literature.  It  describes  a  cer- 
tain phase  of  American  ioufistism, 
and  is  simply  this:  "They  look  as  if 
they  had  lost  their  phrase-book. " 
It   applies  so   perfectly   that   I   feel 
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sure  it  will  be  attributed  to  some- 
body else,  if  not  copyrighted  at  once. " 

An    easy    fashion   of   bookmaking 

seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  CHve 
Holland,  an  English  writer,  whose 
recent  volume  on  "Old  and  New 
Japan"  has  been  discovered  to  con- 
tain between  four  and  five  chapters 
of  material  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon's  well- 
known  work  on  "Japanese  Girls 
and  Women."  Mr.  Holland's  pub- 
lishers are  naturally  distressed  by 
this  discovery,  and  Mr.  Holland's 
statement  of  his  obligation  to  the 
American  author,  which  he  says  was 
accidentally  omitted  in  the  first 
edition,  will  be  inserted  in  later  ones. 

J* 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  of 
making  money  out  of  literature.     I 


heard   the   other  day   of  a   literary 

pawn-broker;  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
a  discounter  of  literary  notes,  or  lit- 
erary hopes.  I  will  tell  you  what 
he  does,  and  then  you  can  name  his 
trade  for  yourself.  An  author  whose 
books  have  a  good  sale,  but  who  is 
paid  by  royalty  and  not  "cash  down," 
is  often  in  need  of  ready  money,  and 
gold  in  the  hand  is  worth  to  him  more 
than  gold  in  the  bank.  He  goes  to 
this  man  and  after  some  bargaining  he 
is  paid  a  lump  sum,  and  the  royalties 
are  made  over  to  the  money-lender. 
The  author  takes  the  cash,  the  money- 
lender the  chances — ^and  he  usually 
■wins.  The  curious  thing  is  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  books  and  less 
about  authors.  He  is  a  sign-painter 
or  a  carpenter  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  having  made  a  little  money 
at  his  trade,  he  adds  to  it  by  these 
strange  ventures  "on  the  side," 
637 
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Talk  about  inspired  authors — they 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  unin- 
spired. I  mean  nothing  as  wage- 
earners.  I  know  a  man  in  this  city 
who  keeps  six  or  eight  secretaries 
working  all  day  and  sometimes  into 
the  night.  He  has  the  dictating 
facility  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  (It  was 
she — ^was  it  not  ? — ^who  dictated  to  two 
or  three  secretaries  at  the  same  time, 
on  business  of  state,  while  with  her 
own  hand  she  wrote  love-letters  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.)  Every  line 
that  this  man  writes  is  sold  at  a  high 
price  before  it  is  written.  It  is  not 
scientific,  it  is  not  literary,  it  is 
just  readable;  and  that  is  what  the 
majority  of  people  are  looking  for. 

of 

A  Hartford  moralist  has  been  pro- 
testing against  the  fashion  of  bare 
arms,  so  much  affected  by  women 
during  the  past  few  years.  What  is 
the  harm  if  a  woman  does  bare  her 
arms  to  the  elbow  for  convenience  or 
fashion?  As  far  back  as  my  recol- 
lection goes,  and  it  is  far-reaching, 
the  working  woman  has  bared  her 
arms  to  the  elbow — and  further — 
without  comment.  The  lady  who 
washes  your  clothes  rolls  up  her 
sleeves  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and  has 
done  so  from  time  immemorial;  yet 
I  have  never  heard  the  practice  con- 
demned as  immoral.  Is  it  only  when 
Fashion  dictates  the  abbreviated 
sleeve  that  it  is  wrong.  Why  should 
the  bare  arm  of  the  woman  of  fashion 
**  portend  evil  to  the  morals  of  the 
nation,"  any  more  than  the  bare  arm 
of  the  **  Madonna  of  the  Tubs"  ?  Not 
only  the  **wash  lady"  and  the  ** scrub 
lady,"  but  the  haughty  **lady"  who 
tosses  pie  to  the  farmers*  summer 
boarders,  bares  her  arms  for  the  task. 

The  Hartford  moralist  has  no  argu- 
ment on  his  side:  he  is  prejudiced. 
It  is  fashion,  rather  than  fact,  that 
his  quarrel  is  with.  This  gentleman 
goes  so  far  that  our  own  Anthony 
Comstock  meets  him  less  than  half 
way,  and  is  very  guarded  in  his  reply 
to  the  appeal  from  Connecticut.  "I 
am  sure,"  says  the  conservator  of  our 
morals,    **that  much   harm  is   done 


along  the  lines  you  indicate."  Why 
should  Mr.  Comstock  be  bothered  with 
the  discussion  of  national  morals? 
He  has  his  hands  full  right  here  in 
New  York.  If  the  Hartford  moralist 
would  only  come  down  to  this  wicked 
town,  he  would  appreciate  how  little 
time  our  censor  has  for  outside  busi- 
ness. This  gentleman  reminds  me  of 
a  lady  who  once  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
a  popular  family  paper  and  threatened 
to  discontinue  her  subscription  be- 
cause it  pictured,  as  an  illustration  to 
a  story,  a  scene  in  a  ball-room  showing 
women  dancing  in  low-necked  gowns 
with  men's  arms  around  their  waists. 
**My  dear  Madam,"  replied  the  oblig- 
ing editor,  **  I  will  make  it  my  personal 
business  to  see  that  you  are  not  of- 
fended again.  Every  woman  who 
dances  through  the  pages  of  this 
magazine  hereafter  shall  dance  in  a 
high-necked,  long-sleeved  gown,  and 
no  man  shall  be  within  arm's  length 
of  her.  If  there  is  any  arm  around 
her  waist,  it  shall  be  her  own." 

The  death  in  June  of  Peter  White 
of  Marquette,  Michigan,  gives  melan- 
choly timeliness  to  a  new  edition  of 
the  life  of  '*The  Honorable  Peter 
White,"  by  Ralph  D.  Williams,  editor 
of  the  Marine  Review  of  Cleveland. 
The  volume  bears  the  rather  curious 
sub- title,  **A  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Country," 
and  is  *' respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
great  Iron  and  Steel  trade  of  the 
United  States. "  Mr.  White  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  iron  industry  in  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  hav- 
ing shipped  the  first  Lake  Superior 
ore  ever  used  in  a  blast  furnace.  His 
memory  went  back  seventy-five  years 
to  the  time  when  he  was  a  lad  of 
three.  It  was  a  most  tenacious 
memory,  and  held,  among  a  thousand 
incidents,  the  fact  that  he  rode  with 
the  driver  when  Louis  Philippe  was 
taken  to  the  home  of  the  famous  half- 
breed  Eleazer  Williams,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Fox  River.  The  old  gentleman 
enjoyed — and  thoroughly  enjoyed — 
an  almost  national  reputation  as  a 
story-teller.     The    late    Dr.    Drum- 
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mond,  the  Canadian  poet,  dedicated 
to  Peter  White  his  book  called 
'*  Johnny  Courteau, "  and  immor- 
talized him  in  a  poem  with  the 
punning  title  **  Pierre  LeBlanc. "  Mr. 
White  was  famous  for  his  curious  and 
colossal  signature,  an  insidious  punch, 
a  great  ore  freighter,  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Hall  of  Science  at 
Marquette,  all  of  which  bear  his  name, 
and  for  Presque  Isle  Park,  which 
well  might  bear  it.  His  biographer 
concludes  his  book  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  very  profusely  illustrated) 
with  these  words: 

It  is  not  always  the  pioneer  who  pros- 
pers, but  this  pioneer  wrested  a  fortune 
from  the  frontier  and  is  putting  it  to 
honorable  use.  There  are  innumerable 
legends  concerning  him.  Some  think  that 
he  is  French-Canadian  and  that  his  name 
is  Pierre  le  Blanc;  some  think  he  is  an 
Indian,  and  that  his  real  name  is  Shob- 
wau-way;  and  some  believe  that  he  is 
the  reincarnation  of  Pdre  Marquette.  But 
he  is  a  simple  American  gentleman,  sev- 
enty-seven years  old,  and  sturdy  as  an 
oak. 

It  may  be  added  that  he  was  a 
generous  man  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  a  sedulous  reader  of 
Putnam's  Monthly. 

of 

The  American  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety will  open  on  Aug.  i  sth  a  huge 
new  Home  and  Institute  for  Merchant 
Seamen,  at  the  comer  of  West  and 
Jane  Streets,  opposite  the  Cunard 
Line  piers.  For  many  years  to  come 
this  building  will  remain  a  splendid 
place  of  refuge  for  "Jack  ashore."  It 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  other  thirty-four 
branches  and  the  home  office  of  the 
Society  at  76  Wall  Street;  and  it  will 
offer  a  great  opportunity  for  co-opera- 
tive work  with  the  branches  at  Ant- 
werp, Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Genoa, 
Naples,  Buenos  Ayres  and  other 
distant    ports.     The    Society,    which 


completed  its  eightieth  year  in  May, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  philanthropic 
agencies,  and  has  done  untold  good 
in  the  four-score  years  of  its  existence. 
Reading  in  a  newspaper  annotmce- 
ment  of  the  opening  of  the  Home,  that 
New  York  is  the  third  largest  port 
in  the  world,  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
asked  him  in  what  sense  the  word 
^'largest "  was  used.  His  reply  should 
interest  New  Yorkers;  and  I  think 
most  people  will  be  as  surprised  as 
I  am  to  learn  how  great  a  port  Ant- 
werp is,  even  before  the  great  im- 
provements are  made  which  are  to 
increase  enormously  her  shipping 
capacity.     Mr.  Hunter  writes: 

New  York  is  the  second  largest,  instead 
of  the  third  largest,  shipping  port  in  the 
world — that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tonnage  passing  out  of  and  into  the  port 
in  one  year.  The  figures  are:  London, 
17.564,108;  New  York,  17,398,058;  and 
Antwerp,  16,721,100. 

If  one  leg  of  a  compass  were  placed  at 
the  new  Home  in  West  Street,  and  if  the 
other  were  to  describe  a  circle  one  mile  in 
diameter,  the  circumference  of  that  circle 
would  contain  the  largest  aggregation  of 
shipping  in  the  world.  While  London  has 
the  largest  tonnage,  its  shipping  is  scattered 
from  Chelsea  to  Gravesend.  New  York  has 
the  largest  tonnage  within  the  smallest 
space,  compact  and  accessible.  Of  all  the 
world's  great  ports,  this  city  has  the  largest 
available  water-front.  London  has  less 
than  two  miles  and  Liverpool  only  half 
as  much;  while  the  trans-Atlantic  steam- 
ship docks  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
occupy  over  six  miles  of  wharfage. 

Antwerp,  by  the  way,  is  preparing 
to  expend  $16,000,000  in  improving 
her  facilities;  but  New  York  is  soend- 
ing  much  more  than  that  on  new 
piers,  and  the  National  Government 
is  pouring  out  money  freely  on  the 
widening,  straightening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  channel  in  New  York 
Harbor. 
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THE  GREAT  LAKES 


VI — Buffalo  and  Duluth:  the  Alpha  and  Omega 

OF  THE  Lakes 

By  JAMES  OLIVER  CURWOOD 


S  the  day  approach- 
ing when  Buffalo 
and  not  Chicago 
will  be  the  second 
.  largest  city  in  the 
United  States? 
and  when,  at  the 
end  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, her  back  doors  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  and  with  a 
developed  empire  about  her,  Duluth 
will  claim  a  million  inhabitants  ?  Is 
the  day  far  distant  when  the  world's 
greatest  manufacturing  city  will  be 
located  on  the  Niagara  River?  and 
when,  as  steel  men  all  the  worid 
over  iDeHeve,  Duluth  will  be  a  second 
and  perhaps  greater  Pittsburg? 

These  are  questions  which  have 
never  been  of  greater  interest  than 
now,  when  the  State  of  New  York  is 
expending  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars  on  the  new  Erie  Canal,  thus 
** bringing    Buffalo    and    the    Lakes 


to  the  sea,"  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  devoting  ten  million 
dollars  to  the  erection  of  the  most 
modem  steel  plant  in  the  world  at 
Duluth. 

**  Buffalo  is  the  great  doorway  of 
the  Inland  Seas,"  said  President 
McKinley  only  a  short  time  before 
his  tragic  death.  **Some  day  she 
will  reach  out  to  the  ocean,  and  when 
that  time  comes  she  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  world. "  For 
many  years  the  people  of  Buffalo 
have  dreamed  of  this.  And  now  it 
is  coming  true.  And  while  the  Pitts- 
burger,  entrenched  in  the  prosperity 
of  steel  and  fortified  behind  the  smoke 
of  his  own  mills,  has  been  laughing 
at  prophecies,  away  up  at  the  end 
of  the  thousand-mile  highway  that 
leads  to  Duluth,  other  people  have 
been  dreaming.  And  their  dreams, 
too,  are  coming  true.     For  years  the 
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silent  struggle  for  the  supremacy 
of  cities  has  been  in  progress  along 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  outside  world 
has  seen  little  of  it,  and  has  heard 
little  of  it.  Now  the  beginning  of 
the  end  is  at  hand.  The  two  great 
doors  of  the  Inland  Seas  have  been 
opened  wide.  At  one  end  is  Duluth, 
at  the  other  Buffalo.  Chicago  is 
great,  Buffalo  may  be  greater.  Pitts- 
bui^,  like  ancient  Rome,  feels  that 
hers  is  to  be  a  reign  unbroken,  and 
that  she  will  still  be  "Pittsbui^ 
Queen  of  the  World  of  Steel"  until 
the  last  call  of  Judgment  Day,  In 
another  ten  years — perhaps  in  less 
time — she  will  recognize  the  power 
of  her  rival  in  the  North. 

These  are  predictions,  but  they 
are  well  founded.  To  find  just  why 
they  are  made,  one  must  go  among 
the  powerful  men  of  the  Lakes,  among 
the  iron  barons  of  the  North  and  the 
coal  barons  of  the  South  and  East — 
must,  in  short,  become  acquainted 
with  the  entire  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial mechanism  which  exists  on 
the  Great  Lakes  to-day.  They  are 
not  predictions  that  can  be  arrived 
at  from  New  York,  or  San  Francisco, 
or  London,  or  Liverpool.  One  must 
talk  with  the  men  who  make  them, 
must  live  among  those  commercial 
and  industrial  conditions  for  a  long 
time,  and  must  know  at  first  hand  the 
tv/o  cities  we  speak  of- — Buffalo  and 
Duluth,  They  are  predictions  which 
have  a  solid  foundation  of  facts,  and 
these  facts  are  what  make  these  two 
cities  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
the  most  important  ports  in  the  West- 
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em  World,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  City.  I  venture  to  say  that 
only  a  ridiculously  small  percentage 
of  our  own  people — of  Americans, 
whose  very  existence  as  an  industrial 
and  commercial  power  depends  largely 
upon  the  Lakes — know  these  -two 
cities  beyond  their  names,  their  lo- 
cation and  possibly  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants.  How  many,  for 
instance,  know  that  to-day  Duluth 
is  the  second  greatest  port  on  earth ; 
that  London,  the  capital  of  the 
British  Empire,  queen  of  the  world's 
commerce  for  many  years,  has  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  a  port  so  remote 
from  the  heart  of  British  commercial 
enterprise  that  it  is  doubtful  if  fifty 
thousand  of  the  five  million  people 
of  London  have  ever  heard  of -the 
name  of  the  city  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  world's  metropolis  in 
the  list  of  the  great  harbors  of  the 
world?  And  how  many  know,  as 
well,  that  within  a  single  night's 
ride  of  the  city  of  Buffalo — within 
a  radius  of  less  than  five  hundred 
miles — live  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  North  America? 

These  are  only  two  of  the  remark- 
able facts  about  Buffalo  and  Duluth, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Inland 
Seas.  That  they  are  now  two  of 
the  greatest  freight-distributing  points 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  by 
figures;  that  within  the  next  genera- 
tion they  will  become  the  two  greatest 
distributing  cities  in  the  world  is 
almost  a  certainty.  It  is  not  only 
Lake  commerce  that  assures  their 
destinies.       Logically,  they  are  situ- 
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ated  to  rule  the  world  of  commerce 
in  the  United  States.  Duluth  is 
approximately  midway  in  the  con- 
tinent, with  a  clear  waterway  soon  to 
reach  to  the  ocean,  and  with  the  great 
West  behind  her  already  webbed, 
with  Duluth  as  the  centre,  by  thirty- 
seven  thousand  miles  of  rail;  and 
Buffalo,  with  sixty  miUion  people 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  her  City 
Hall,  with  fifteen  great  trunk-lines 
entering  the  city,  with  the  greatest 
electrical  power  of  the  age  at  her 
doors,  with  "one  hand  on  the  ocean 
and  the  other  on  the  Inland  Seas," 
holds  a  position  which  no  other  city 
can  ever  hope  to  attain.  According 
to  H.  C.  Elwood,  Chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buffalo, 


to-day!  Last  year  it  was  five  and 
a  half  millions.  The  position  that 
both  Buffalo  and  Duluth  hold  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Lakes  is  briefly 
told  in  figures.  Of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  ninety-seven  miUion  carried 
on  the  Lakes  last  year,  more  than 
fourteen  and  a  half  million  were 
registered  at  Buffalo  and  thirty-five 
million  at  Duluth -Superior.  In  oth- 
er words,  over  a  half  of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  Lakes  passed  in  or  out  of 
these  two  great  doors  of  the  Inland 
Seas  in  1907. 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  world 
to-day  in  which  romance  and  adven- 
ture have  combined  in  more  extraor- 
dinary ways  with  calamity,  failure 
and  indomitable  courage  than  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Duluth.     Chiselled  back 


the  combined  rail  and  water  tonnage 
of  that  city  is  not  exceeded  by  that 
of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Pittsburg. 
And  the  story  of  Buffalo's  commerce 
has  just  begun.  In  1885  Buffalo's 
total  tonnage  of  iron  ore  received 
by  Lake  was  only  a  Httle  more 
Jhan  eight  thousand ,— less  than  the 
single  cargo  carried  by  one  of  the 
great  freighters  of   the   Inland   Seas 


into  the  rocky  hillsides,  terrace  upon 
terrace,  and  stretching  for  miles 
along  the  bay  front  where  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  the 
wild  and  rugged  grandeur  of  virgin 
wilderness;  built  upon  rock,  and  in 
rock;  looking  down  upon  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world  on  one 
hand,  and  up  over  vast  regions  red 
with  iron  treasure  on  the  other, Duluth 
is  one  of   the  most  beautiful   cities 


in  the  United  States — one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  most  interesting. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  only  a  village 
marked  this  stronghold  of  the  iron 
barons.  The  deer,  the  wolf,  the  bear, 
the  moose  roamed  unafraid  over  places 
now  alive  with  commercial  activity. 
Into  the  vast  unexplored  wildernesses, 
even  less  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
prospectors  went  out  with  their  packs 
and  their  guns,  and  searched  and 
starved  and  even  died  for  the  "ugly 
wealth"  hidden  in  the  ranges  that 
are  now  giving  to  the  world  three- 
quarters  of  its  iron  and  steel.  And 
to-day  many  of  these  same  men, 
"whose  callouses  of  the  old  pros- 
pecting days  have  hardly  worn 
away,"  live  in  a  city  of  eighty  thou- 
sand people,  whose  annual  receipts 
from  its  industries  aggregate  fifty- 
five  million  dollars,  and  whose  in- 
vested wealth  is  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  While  London,  Liver- 
pool, Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Hongkong 
and  Marseilles  have  had  eyes  for 
New  York  alone  in  this  Western 
World,  while  the  ports  of  ancient 
and  historic  renown  have  been  strug- 
gling among  themselves  for  suprem- 
acy, away  up  at  the  end  of  the  Lake 
Superior  wilderness  the  second  grcat- 
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est  port  in  the  world  was  building 
itself,  quietly,  unobtrusively,  un- 
known. That  is  the  story  of  Duluth 
in  a  nutshell. 

But  it  is  only  the  first  chapter. 
The  others  will  be  written  even 
more  quickly,  perhaps  with  even 
greater  results.  The  commerce  of 
America's  five  Inland  Seas  has  but 
just  commenced,  and  the  growth  of 
this  commerce  and  the  growth  of 
Duluth  go  hand  in  hand.  In  189a, 
for  instance,  only  four  thousand  tons 
•of  ore  were  shipped  from  the  Duluth- 
Superior  harbor;  last  year,  including 
the  sub-port  of  Two  Harbors,  the 
total  was  nearly  thirty  millions! 
And  this  same  percentage  of  increase 
holds  good  with  other  products. 
Fifteen  years  ago  very  few  people 
along  our  seaboards  would  have 
recognized  the  name  of  Duluth;  to 
those  who  knew  the  town  it  was 
often  an  object  of  ridicule — the 
"pricked  balloon,"  the  "town  of 
blasted  hopes."  Yet  in  1907  this 
same  town,  still  unknown  in  a  large 
sense,  handled  one-sixth  of  the  com- 
bined tonnage  of  all  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  shipping  ports  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States.  During  the 
two     hundred     and     fifty     days     of 
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navigation  in  1907,  an  average  of 
fifty-six  vessels  entered  or  left  Duluth 
each  day,  or  one  ship  every  twenty- 
six  minutes,  day  and  night,  for  eight 
months.  These  vessels  carried  car- 
goes valued  at  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  million  dollars.  In  other 
words,  over  a  million  dollars  a  day 
left  or  entered  Duluth-Superior  har- 
bor. 

Not  long  ago  a  writer  who  was 
seeking  information  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  inland  waterways 
asked  me  what  would  happen  when, 
as  experts  predicted,  the  ore  of  the 
North  became  exhausted.  "Where 
will  Duluth  be  then?"  he  questioned. 
This  is  what  nine  people  out  of  ten 
ask,  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the 
future  of  Duluth.  There  seems  to 
be  an  almost  universal  opinion  among 
people  who  do  not  live  along  the 
Lakes  that,  with  the  exhaustion  of 
the  great  iron  deposits,  the  commerce 
of  our  Inland  Seas  will  dwindle. 
A  more  near-sighted  supposition  than 
this  could  hardly  be  imagined.  At 
the  present  time  ore  is  the  greatest 
object  of  commerce  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  many  years.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 


fifty  milHon  tons  of  iron  ore,  instead 
of  thirty  million,  will  leave  Duluth 
each  year;  and  at  the  same  time 
millions  of  tons  of  steel  will  be  leav- 
ing by  rail.  But  Duluth's  great 
future  does  not  rest  on  iron  and  Steel 
alone.  As  I  have  said,  thirty-seven 
thousand  miles  of  rail  already  reach 
out  from  the  city  into  the  vast 
agricultural  regions  of  the  West.  It 
is  the  one  logical  doorway  of  the  vast 
empire  at  its  back,  to  which  it  offers 
the  cheapest  and  Shortest  route  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Europe;  just  as  it 
must  become  the  great  distributing 
point  through  which  the  bulk  of  the 
vast  commerce  of  the  East  will  flow 
into  the  West.  There  is  more  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  land  tributary  to 
it  than  to  any  other  port  in  America. 
And  Minnesota  is  still  one  of  the  great 
timber  States  of  the  country  in  spite 
of  the  vast  scale  on  which  lumber 
operations  have  been  carried  on  with- 
in its  boundaries  during  the  past  few 
years.  Lake,  Cook  and  other  north- 
em  counties  (several  of  these  coun- 
ties are  each  as  large  as  a  small  state) 
possess  great  forest  wealth,  .and  for 
many  years  to  come  Duluth  will  be 
the  great  liunber-shipping  port  of 
the  Lakes. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
Duluthians  see  in  their  city  a  future 
metropoUs  of  perhaps  a  milHon  people. 

Though  a  large  part  of  the  almost 
endless  fertile  regions  behind  it  are 
still  undeveloped,  Duluth  has  already 
become  the  great  grain-shipping  port 
of  the  world.  Last  year  over  eighty 
million  bushels  of  grain  were  shipped 
from  the  Duluth-Superior  harbor,  or 
a  bushel  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that 
Chicago  would  always  be  the  greatest 
grain  port  on  earth.  But  that  time 
has  passed.  Of  the  grain  received 
at  Buffalo  in  1907,  less  than  forty- 
two  million  bushels  came  from  Chi- 
cago, while  more  than  sixty-three 
million  were  shipped  from  Duluth- 
Superior.  And  this  grain  traffic  is 
growing  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
ore  traffic.  Ships  can  hardly  be  built 
fast  enough  to  handle  the  volume  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  that 
come  by  rail  into  Duluth.  The  city- 
can  handle  one  thousand  cars  a  day, 
or  a  million  bushels,  and  yet  this  is 
not  fast  enough.  So  great  is  the 
crush  at  times  that  cars  of  grain  are 
lost  for  three  weeks  in  the  yards ! 
In  the  not  distant  future  Duluth 
will  be  handling  two  thousand  cars 
a  day.  Not  only  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
rye  and  barley  are  pouring  into 
Duluth  from  the  M'est,  but  she  has 
now  taken  first  place  as  shipper 
of  flaxseed,  nearly  twenty  million 
bushels  having  left  Duluth-Superior 
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harbor  last  year.  Just  what  this 
quantity  of  flaxseed  means  very  few 
people  unacquainted  with  that  pro- 
duct can  realize.  Take  the  four 
hundred  thousand  bushels  brought 
down  to  Buffalo  by  the  D.  R.  Hanna 
in  a  single  trip,  for  instance.  It  was 
loaded  in  seven  hours  and  was  the 
product  of  forty  thousand  acres, 
or  sixty-two  square  miles.  It  was 
worth  $460,000,  and  would  make  one 
million  gallons  of  linseed  oil. 

April  I,  1907,  was  probably  the 
most  memorable  day  in  the  history 
of  Duluth;  for  on  that  day  official 
notice  was  received  from  New  York 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  had  decided 
to  establish  an  iron  and  steel  plant  in 
Duluth.  At  first  it  was  planned  to 
cost  ten  million  dollars.  Now  it  is 
believed  that  much  more  than  this 
will  be  expended.  Preliminary  work 
has  already  commenced,  and  within 
a  year  and  a  half  it  is  expected  that 
the  plant  will  be  in  operation.  This 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  great 
corporation  that  rules  the  world  of 
steel  is  for  several  reasons  the  most 
interesting  that  it  has  ever  made. 
For  years  the  ore  of  the  North  has 
been  carried  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
smelters  of  the  East.  To  reach  Pitts- 
burg, it  was  not  only  transported 
that  thousand  miles,  but  was  loaded 
three  times  and  unloaded  three  times. 
And,  meantime,  while  millions  of 
dollars  were  being  expended  on  the 
transportation  of  ore,  while  cities 
half  way  across  the  continent  existed 
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and  were  growing  because  of  their 
smelters,  the  city  of  Duluth,  with  the 
vast  iron  deposits  at  her  back  door, 
was  not  making  a  ton  of  steel.  This 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  the 
Steel  Corporation  does  not  explain; 
but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  hitherto 
there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  market 
for  the  products  of  such  a  plant  within 
paying  reach  of  this  port. 

The  new  plant  will  bring  thirty 
thousand  people  to  Duluth — and  this 
is  not  the  end.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  say  that 
it  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  making 
of  a  second  Pittsburg.  "The  steel 
industry, "  they  say,  **  brought  almost 
a  million  people  and  billions  of  dollars 
to  Pittsburg — a  city  a  thousand  miles 
from  its  ore,  and  without  natural 
advantages.  What,  then,  will  it 
mean  to  Duluth,  with  its  strategic 
position  on  the  great  highways  of 
commerce,  with  its  cheap  water- 
power,  and  above  all  with  its  ore 
ready  to  be  dumped  direct  from  the 
mine  cars  into  the  smelters?" 

In  short,  the  dreams  of  Duluth's 
old  "boomers"  are  coming  true. 
The  great  East,  with  its  railroad  and 
manufacturing  development,  has  been 
supplied  with  its  steel — from  Pitts- 
burg. Now  it  is  the  West  and  South- 
west, and  the  Orient,  to  which  our 
great  volimies  of  steel  trade  will 
turn.  It  is  Duluth's  chance.  Be- 
cause the  ore  is  at  her  doors,  she  can 
turn  out  iron  and  steel  cheaper  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world;  and  she 
is  the  nearest  distributing  point  to 
the  West.  This  movement  to  Duluth 
is  inevitable.  The  world's  steel  in- 
dustry has  been  constantly  moving 
and  changing.  Since  1645  the  centre 
of  the  industry  has  moved  from 
Birmingham,  England,  from  Ly©n 
through  Connecticut  to  New  Jersey, 
then  to  Philadelphia,  and  lastly  to 
Pittsburg,  where  it  has  remained  for 
fifty  years.  Of  late  years  the  tend- 
ency has  been  westward,  the  move- 
ment culminating  in  Chicago.  Now 
it  is  centring  in  Duluth.  In  a  way, 
Duluth's  history  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  Pittsburg.  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior, twin  cities  with  one  harbor 


and  identical  interests,  cannot  follow 
the  example  of  Pittsburg  and  Al- 
legheny, and  unite  politically,  as 
state  lines  divide  them,  Duluth  being 
in  Minnesota  and  Superior  in  Wis- 
consin; but  commercially  they  are 
fast  becoming  one.  Together  they 
will  not  only  head  the  ports  of  the 
world,  probably  for  all  time  to  come, 
but  will  become  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  centres  on  the  con- 
tinent. With  a  harbor  frontage  of 
forty- five  miles,  with  electrical  power 
from  the  St.  Louis  Falls  second  only 
to  that  of  Niagara,  with  iron  and 
steel  at  her  doors,  and  with  a  world- 
market  behind  her,  Duluth,  already 
the  largest  coal-receiving  port  in  the 
world,  possesses  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages beyond  those  of  any  other 
city  on  the  continent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Buffalo.  There  are  good 
reasons  why  this  coming  Pittsburg  of 
the  North  will  never  equal  Buffalo  in 
population  and  commercial  activity; 
there  are  just  as  good  reasons  why 
no  other  city  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  will  equal  Buffalo.  At  the 
same  time,  as  a  member  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  said  to  me:  "If  steel 
and  only  a  few  natural  advantages 
made  Pittsburg  what  it  is — what 
will  steel,  and  all  the  natural  advan- 
tages in  the  world,  do  for  Duluth?  " 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  Duluth,  even  as  a  great 
steel  city,  would  use  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  enormous  ore 
tonnage  that  is  annually  taken  from 
the  Minnesota  ranges.  If  millions 
of  dollars  were  spent  each  year  in  the 
erection  of  new  steel  plants  in  Duluth, 
even  the  annual  increase  of  ore  taken 
from  the  mines  could  not  be  used  at 
home  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
ore  traffic  on  the  Lakes  is  bound  to 
become  larger  even  as  Duluth  de- 
velops into  a  steel  city.  And  a  con- 
stantly increasing  percentage  of  this 
ore  is  going  to  Buffalo — not  to  be 
trans-shipped  to  Pittsburg,  but  to  be 
converted  into  iron  and  steel  in  that 
city.  I  believe  that  very  few  people 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Buffalo  is 
already  an  important  iron-  and  steel- 
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smelting  point.  The  largest  indepen- 
dent steel-making  plant  in  the  United 
States  is  now  in  operation  in  South 
Buffalo.  This  is  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  capital- 
ized at  sixty  million  dollars,  employ- 
ing between  six  and  ten  thousand 
men,  and  undergoing  constant  en- 
largement. The  plants  of  the  New 
York  Steel  Company  and  the  Wick- 
wire  Steel  Company  are  now  in 
course  of  construction  on  the  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  rivers,  and  other  steel- 
and  iron-making  plants  are  in  opera- 
tion. Each  year  sees  Buffalo  drawing 
more  and  more  ore  away  from  the 
Pittsburg  smelters.  In  1900  Buffalo 
made  only  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  tons  of  pig-iron.  In  1907 
the  production  was  one  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and 
this  year  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
increase.  A  recent  investigation 
showed  that  the  many  great  iron- 
producing  and  iron- working  plants 
which  extend  along  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  Buffalo  have  doubled  their 
pay-rolls  and  almost  trebled  their  pro- 
duction since  1900.  The  same  invest- 
igation brought  forth  the  fact  that 
a  ton  of  foundry  iron  can  be  produced 
in  Buffalo  for  sixty  three  cents  less 
than  ;^in  Pittsburg.  After  a  year's 
study  of  the  situation  in  Buffalo,  Mr. 
Elisha  Walker,  the  international  ex- 
pert in  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
said  that,  in  a  few  years,  Buffalo  would 
rival  Pittsburg  in  the  use  of  iron  ore. 


While  steel  plants  are  generally 
the  most  powerful  agents  that  work 
for  the  increase  of  a  city's  population 
and  wealth,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
scores  of  smaller  users  of  iron  and 
steel  are  flocking  to  'Buffalo,  just  as 
other  hundreds  grouped  themselves 
about  the  big  parent  furnaces  in 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo's  great  future  does 
not  depend  upon  her  development 
as  a  steel-manufacturing  city.  As 
F,  Howard  Mason,  Secretary  of  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
to  me  recently:  "Buffalo  has  more 
than  one  iron  in  the  fire.  Steel  is 
but  one  of  many  things  that  will 
make  her  a  city  of  millions  a  quarter 
of  a  century  from  now," 

From  my  own  investigations  and 
from  my  own  close  study  of  lake 
traffic,  I  feel  confident  in  saying  that, 
although  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant ore-converting  centres  of 
the  country,  steel  and  iron  are  not 
the  most  important  of  the  agents 
that  will  work  for  her  future  great- 
ness. This  may  seem  inconceivable 
to  those  who  live  in  cities  the  very 
existence  of  which  depends  upon  iron 
and  steel ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  soundest 
arguments  for  the  optimistic  opinion 
that  Buffalo  is  destined  to  become 
the  third,  if  not  the  second,  largest 
city  in  the  United  States,  Just  as 
Duluth  is  the  logical  shipping  and 
receiving  port  of  the  West,  so  is 
Buffalo  the  great  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing port  of  the  East.    Cleveland 
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will  always  be  an  important  lake 
port,  but  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare its  destiny  with  that  of  Buffalo. 
With  the  new  Erie  Canal  in  opera- 
tion, lake  highways  from  west  to  east 
will  lead  to  Buffalo  as  surely  as  all 
roads  led  to  old  Rome.  This  year 
the  total  tonnage  of  Buffalo  Harbor, 
which  is  closed  for  at  least  four 
months  of  the  year,  will  be  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  Liverpool. 
Of  the  products  passing  through  the 
Detroit  River  in  1907,  ninety  per  cent. 
of  the  hard  coal  was  shipped  from 
Buffalo,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
flour  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
wheat  came  to  Buffalo;  also  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  com,  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  oats,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  flaxseed  and  ninety- five  per 
cent,  of  the  barley.  In  other  words, 
Buffalo  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
only  receiving  port  on  the  Lakes  for 
Western  grain. 

Mayor  Adams  hit  the  nail  pretty 
squarely  on  the  head  when  he  said 
that  Buffalo's  future  greatness  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  this  city 
will,  within  a  very  few  years,  be  the 
greatest  converting,  or  manufactur- 
ing, point  in  North  America.  The 
cost  of  bringing  raw  materials  to  her 
workshops  from  all  Western  points 
is  already  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  Erie  Canal  will  link  her  mills 
with  the  ocean.  The  unlimited  re- 
sources of  Niagara  furnish  her  with 
the  cheapest  power  in  the  world. 
Her  proximity  to  the  coal-fields  pro- 
vides her  with  fuel  for  $1.60  to 
$2.60  per  ton.  Natural  gas  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes  is  retailed  at 
a  little  over  twenty-seven  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  And,  above 
all,  there  are  sixty  millions  of  people 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  her 
City  Hall.  It  was  between  1900 
and  1905  that  Buffalo  really  awoke 
to  her  unlimited  opportunities.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  her  growth 
between  those  years  with  that  of 
Pittsburg,  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive cities  in  the  United  States.  In 
that  time  Pittsburg's  capital  increas- 
ed twenty-two  per  cent.,  Buffalo's 
forty-six  per  cent.      The  number  of 


wage-earners  in  Pittsburg  increased 
a  little  over  two  per  cent.,  while  in 
Buffalo  they  increased  twenty-nine 
per  cent.  The  value  of  Pittsburg's 
products  increased  three  per  cent. ;  of 
Buffalo's,  forty-two  per  cent.  These 
figures  show  the  remarkable  rapidity 
with  which  Buffalo  is  overtaking  the 
cities  ahead  of  her  in  population. 

Because  of  the  water-ways  at  her 
door,  cheap  power,  and  the  millions 
of  consumers  within  a  night's  reach 
of  her  mills,  Buffalo  has  become  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States  in 
the  production  of  flour,  now  ranking 
next  to  Minneapolis,  and  at  her 
present  rate  of  increase  she  will  be 
the  world's  greatest  milling  centre 
in  another  five  years.  In  1901  she 
was  producing  only  about  half  a 
million  barrels  of  flour;  in  1907  her 
product  was  over  three  million  barrels, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  the  output 
this  year  will  be  four  millions. 
Within  the  last  two  years  Buffalo 
has  become  the  chief  malting  city 
in  America.  Last  yeai*  her  output 
was  ten  million  bushels  as  compared 
with  four  million  in  1900. 

To  handle  her  lake  freight  at  the 
present  time,  Buffalo  has  twenty- 
four  elevators  with  a  total  ^torage 
capacity  of  twenty-two  million  bush- 
els, and  a  daily  elevating  capacity 
of  six  million  bushels ;  nine  ore  docks ; 
five  coal  trestles  with  a  daily  load- 
ing capacity  of  twenty-two  thousand 
tons — ^and  with  these  might  be  in- 
cluded three  railroad  storage-yards 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  four 
hundred  thousand  tons.  Thirteen 
lines  of  steamships,  not  including  the 
many  companies  represented  by  the 
big  freighters,  ply  the  Lakes  from 
Buffalo;  and  the  fifteen  trunk  lines 
centring  in  the  city  provide  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  passenger 
trains  a  day.  With  all  of  this  vast 
machinery  working  night  and  day 
to  care  for  Buffalo's  present  traffic, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  What 
will  happen  to  Buffalo  when  the  new 
Erie  Canal  links  her  with  the  sea? 

During  the  next  decade,  or  less, 
Buffalo  will  astonish  the  whole  world 
by  her  industrial  growth.     The  effects 
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of  the  canal  project  are  already  be- 
ing felt,  and  manufacturing  capital  is 
hurrying,  to  Buflalo  as  never  before. 
The  Federal  Government  is  deepening 
the  Niagara  River  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-one  feet  as  far  down  as  North 
Tonawanda,  and  this,  together  with 
the  deepening  of  the  Buffalo  River, 
is  opening  up  a  new  territory  for 
factory  sites,  soon  to  be  accessible 
to  the  largest  ships.  Millions  of 
dollars  of  capital  are  locating,  or 
planning  to  locate,  here.  On  the 
one  side  is  the  cheap  transportation 
of  the  lakes',  on  the  other  will  soon 
be  the  "man-made  river  reaching  to 
the  sea."  With  the  joining  of  these 
water-ways  no  other  city  in  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
Buffalo  as  a  manufacturing  centre. 

The  actual  task  of  digging  the  new 
canal  for  which  the  people  of  New 
York  voted  one  hundred  and  one 
million  dollars,  and  which  will  con- 
nect Buffalo  with  tide-water  by  a 
thousand-ton  water-way.  is  now  at 
hand.  Few  people  realize  just  how 
stupendous  this  task  is.  While  every 
intelhgent  American  is  acquainted 
with  the  Panama  Canal  project,  few 
know  that  this  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  the  ocean  is  a 
greater  public  improvement  for  the 
6si 


State  of  New  York  to  carry  out  than 
is  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  United  States  Government, 
and  it  is  of  hardly  less  commercial 
value.  Its  cost  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  Suez,  and  in  a  short  time  its 
tonnage  will  be  more  than  that  of 
Suez.  The  first  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  were  under  contract 
in  January,  1908,  with  another  sixty- 
five  miles  ready  to  be  contracted  for. 
Plans  and  specifications  for  the  rest 
of  the  canal  will  be  completed  this 
year. 

This  great  water-way,  including  the 
Hudson  River,  will  pass  from  or  to 
and  through  the  city  of  New  York 
and  adjacent  cities  in  New  Jersey, 
Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  Troy,  Schenec- 
tady. Utica.  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Roch- 
ester and  Buffalo,  besides  smaller 
towns,  possessing  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  over  six  million.  The  canal 
when  completed  will  really  terminate 
at  Tonawanda,  on  the  Niagara  River, 
the  route  to  Buffalo  from  there  being 
via  the  Niagara  River,  the  federal 
ship  canal  and  the  Erie  Basin.  While 
the  old  canal  has  a  depth  of  only 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  and  a  width 
on  the  bottom  of  fifty-two.  the  new 
water-way  will  have  a  uniform  depth 
of  twelve  feet,  with  a  minimum  width 
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at  the  bottom  of  seventy-five  feet, 
thus  being  capable  of  carrying  boats 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  with  a 
draft  of  ten  feet.  The  present  capac- 
ity of  an  Erie  Canal  boat  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  tons,  while  the  new 
boats  will  carry  a  thousand  tons. 

I  have  shown  in  preceding  articles 
what  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  made 
because  of  lake  transportation,  and 
this  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
new  cai>a].  Large  aggregations  of 
capital  will  own  not  merely  lake 
vessels,  but  terminals  and  canal 
fleets  as  well,  so  that  from  lake 
ports  they  can  name  a  through  freight 
rate  to  New  York  or  to  foreign 
countries.  Within  a  few  years  after 
its  completion,  the  canal  will  probably 
be  carrying  twenty  million  tons  of 
freight  from  Buffalo  to  the  ocean. 
Taking  this  figure  as  a  basis,  it  is 
easy  to  figure  what  a  tremendous 
saving  the  canal  will  bring  about. 
It  now  costs  three  and  a  half  cents  a 
bushel,  to  send  grain  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York,  The  new  canal  rate 
should  be  not  more  than  a  cent  a 
bushel.  On  twenty  million  bushels 
of  grain  this  means  a  saving  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  will 
either  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
producer    or    the    consumer    or    be 


divided  between  the  two.  Freight 
of  all  descriptions,  manufactured 
products,  and  iron  and  steel,  can  be 
transported  from  Buffalo  to  tide- 
water for  a  half  of  a  mill  per  ton  per 
mile.  In  other  words,  on  the  new 
canal  all  kinds  of  freight  can  be 
shipped  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  miles,  at  twenty-two  cents  per  ton. 
The  present  cost  is  eighty-seven 
cents.  On  twenty  million  tons  this 
saving  of  nearly  sixty- five  cents  a  ton 
would  total  nearly  thirteen  million 
dollars. 

What  this  would  mean  to  Buffalo 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  steel 
industry,  Buffalo  now  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  Pittsburg  in  the  cost 
of  ore,  Umestone  and  several  other 
matters  incident  to  the  nianufacture 
of  iron  and  steel.  Pittsburg's  sole 
remaining  advantage  being  its  prox- 
imity to  coking  coal.  This  will  be 
obliterated.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  vast  steel  and  allied  industries 
centring  at  Pittsburg  will,  of  their 
own  volition,  move  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
locate  along  the  Niagara  frontier. 
This  industrial  migration  has  al- 
ready begun.  It  will  continue,  natu- 
rally, ceaselessly.  The  ore  will  meet 
the  coke  at   Buffalo,  and  the  man- 
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ufactured  product  will  be  floated 
down  the  Erie  Canal  instead  of  being 
hauled  across  the  AUeghanies.  This 
is  inevitable. 

And  just  as  inevitable  is  the  migra- 
tion of  other '  industries  to  Buffalo 
from  other  cities.  Not  only  does 
the  cheap  lake  and  canal  transporta- 
tion call  to  them,  but  also  the  cheap 
and  unlimited  power  of  Niagara.  A 
few  years  ago  George  Westinghouse 
said:  '*I  expect  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  a  city  that  will  astonish 
the  world  will  stretch  along  the  en- 
tire Niagara  frontier — and  this  city 
will  be  Buffalo. "  Those  who  inves- 
tigate this  frontier  to-day  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  strength  of  his  pre- 
diction. Tesla  said  that  Niagara 
power  would  revolutionize  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States.  It 
is  already  revolutionizing  it  in  and 
about  Buffalo,  and  the  power  of  the 
world's  greatest  fall  has  only  been 
tapped.  On  the  American  side  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  is 
developing  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand  horse-power,  and  the  Ni- 
agara Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and 
Manufacturing  Company  fifty  thou- 
sand, while  on  the  Canadian  side  the 
Canadian  Niagara  Falls  Company 
is  developing  fifty  thousand  horse- 
power and  the  Electrical  Develop- 
ment Company  and  the  Ontario 
Power  Company  sixty-two  thousand 
each.  Less  than  four  per  cent,  of 
the  total  flow  of  water  over  Niagara 
Falls  has  been  diverted  by  the 
companies  now  in  operation.  The 
total  fall  of  water  is  theoretically 
capable  of  producing  over  seven 
million  horse-power,  which  would 
run  virtually  all  of  the  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  about  sev- 
enty-five thousand  electrical  horse- 
power is  consumed  in  Buffalo  by 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. What  this  cheap  power 
means  to  the  city  can  best  be  shown 
in  figures.  In  nearly  all  cities  the 
power  required  for  manufacturing 
purposes  is  derived  from  steam  pro- 
duced from  coal.  In  its  simplest 
form  this  method  of  generating  power 


requires  apparatus  consisting  of  steam 
boilers  with  their  settings,  pumps, 
steam-pipings,  flues  and  stack,  facili- 
ties for  coal-storage,  engines,  foun- 
dations and  beltings  —  demanding 
altogether  a  large  amount  of  floor- 
space.  The  cost  of  an  installation  of 
such  equipment  has  been  found  to  be 
approximately  fifty  dollars  per  rated 
horse-power.  Electric  motors  using 
Niagara  power  can  be  installed  for 
less  than  thirty  dollars  per  rated 
horse-power.  In  other  words,  the 
saving  in  power  to  the  manufacturer 
is  almost  one  half.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  steam  plant  requires  a  con- 
siderable force  of  men  to  operate  and 
maintain  it,  while  electrical  power 
cuts  down  this  service  two  thirds. 
Why  manufacturers  are  flocking 
to  Buffalo,  and  why  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  in  the  world  is 
bound  to  extend  along  the  Niagara 
frontier,  is  graphically  shown  by  the 
following  figures  comparing  the  cost 
of  Buffalo  power  with  that  of  other 
representative  cities.  Assuming  the 
maximum  power  used  to  be  one  him- 
dred  horse-power,  the  number  of 
working  hours  a  day  to  be  ten,  and 
the  *'load  factor,**  or  average  power 
actually  used,  to  be  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  one  hundred,  the 
cost  per  month  in  the  cities  named 
is  about  as  follows: 

Boston $93  7 .  50 

Philadelphia 839 .  25 

New  York 699 .37 

Chicago 629 .43 

Cleveland 559 .  50 

Pittsburg 419.62 

Buffalo 184.91 

Niagara  Falls 144 . 1 7 

These  figures  show  that  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  Niagara  frontier  not 
only  possesses  the  cheapest  water- 
power  in  the  country,  but  that  his 
power  costs  him  less  than  half  as 
much  as  it  costs  his  next  nearest 
rival,  the  manufacturer  at  Pittsburg. 
While  power  costs  his  Boston  com- 
petitor a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  horse-power  per  year,  the  Buffalo 
manufacturer  pays  less  than  thirty 
dollars.     Even  without  cheap  trans- 
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portation  rates,  this  item  alone  would 
give  him  an  overwhelming  advantage 
in  the  race  for  trade. 

Destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
if  not  the  greatest  manufacturing 
city  on  earth,  Buffalo  is  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  To-day  she  possesses 
four  hundred  miles  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment— more  smooth  pavement  than 
is  found  in  Paris,  Washington  or 
any  other  city.  She  is  the  greatest 
**home  city"  in  America.  Out  of  a 
population  of  more  than  four  hundred 


thousand  people,  the  home-owning 
population  is  only  thirty  thousand 
below  the  total  registered  vote.  As  a 
convention  city  she  has  only  one  ri- 
val, and  that  is  Detroit.  Nature  has 
showered  blessings  upon  her  with- 
out stint.  And  I  confidently  believe 
that  many  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Buffalo  will  live  to  see  the 
day  when  one  city  will  stretch  along 
the  entire  Niagara  frontier,  with  a  pop- 
ulation exceeded  by  that  of  only  one 
or  at  most  two  other  American  cities. 


BEFORE  THE  DAWN 

I  LOOKED  on  beauteous  forms,  as  I  lay  dreamingj 

But  on  no  form  as  beautiful  as  thine, 
Who  here,  amid  the  moonbeams  white  and  holy, 

Standest  in  silence  by  this  bed  of  mine. 

I  looked  on  faces  fair,  as  I  lay  sleeping, 
But  on  no  face  that  seemed  as  nobly  sweet 

As  that  which  in  the  pallid  light  above  me 

My  wondering,  half -awakened  sense  doth  greet. 

Who  and  what  art  thou?  Have  I  kept  thee  waiting? 

My  sleep  was  as  a  river  deep  and  calm ; 
Bring'st  thou  perchance  some  word  of  import  for  me? 

Hast  thou  for  broken  hearts,  like  mine,  some  balm? 

Who  and  what  art  thou?  In  my  tranquil  vision 
I  gazed  through  rifted  clouds  on  azure  skies, — 

I  seemed  to  gaze  beyond  them, — but  naught  moved  me 
Like  the  deep  pity  in  thy  brooding  eyes. 

Why  art  thou  here  to-night?  I  have  been  lonely — 
Have  waited,  prayed,  for  such  an  one  as  thou, 

To  still  with  presence  kind  my  pulse's  throbbing. 
To  lay  a  cooling  touch  upon  my  brow. 

Tell  me  thy  name !  Then,  pain  and  fear  forgotten, 

I  straightway  will  arise  and  follow  thee. 
Who,  as  I  think,  art  hither  come  to  guide  me 

To  larger  hope  and  opportunity. 

Tell  me  thy  name!  I  long,  I  need,  to  hear  it! 

Thy  name! — I  may  not  plead,  for  failing  breath. 
With  look  compassionate,  the  august  stranger 

Made  answer  very  softly:  "/  am  Death.'' 

Florence  Earle  Coates 
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THE  MERMAID 

By  WILLIS  BOYD  ALLEN 


Illustrated  by  Clinton  Balmer 


HE  rested  from  her 
play,  half-reclin- 
ing upon  a  warm 
brown  rock,  half 
supported  by  the 
buoyancy  of  the 
sea  that  rippled 
about  the  lonely 
reef.  Near  at  hand  her  companions 
and  kinsfolk  gamboled  in  the  lagoon, 
dashing  the  foam  sportively  in  one 
another's  laughing  faces,  diving,  re- 
appearing, uttering  soft,  unintelligible 
cries.  The  mermen  made  feints  of 
pursuit,  and  the  maids  fled  in  mimic 
terror.  In  sheer  wantonness  of  sport 
they  chased  and  caught  the  gold- 
lacquered  fish  that  gleamed  in  the 
clear  waters  of  the  lagoon  and  flung 
them  far  out  over  the  reef. 

The  little  mermaid  drew  her  drip- 
ping locks  of  golden  hair  through  her 
fingers,  panted,  and  laughed  childishly 
at  the  pranks  of  her  sea-born  sisters. 
Then  she  glanced  at  the  sky.  A 
storm  was  brewing.  The  red  sun  set 
in  an  ominous  bank  of  cloud.  A  chill 
pervaded  the  air,  and  a  distant  rumble 
of  thunder  came  faintly  over  the  sea. 
With  a  shrug  of  her  pretty  shoulders 
she  glided  softly  from  her  resting- 
place  and  flashed  downward  through 
the  translucent  beryl  depths  to  her 
home  far  below.  A  storm  always 
troubled  the  little  mermaid,  for  it  re- 
called memories  of  one  dreadful  day 
when  a  ship  had  been  driven  ashore 
on  the  rocks,  and  frightful  shapes 
had  wavered  downward  through  her 
pale  green  sky,  and  the  sharks  had 
been  busy.  Then  came  nights  when, 
from  secret  nooks,  behind  draperies 
of  kelp  and  fringing  weed,  she  had 


glimpses  of  bearded  figures  gathered 
about  a  red,  leaping  demon  of  fire; 
she  had  heard  rough,  guttural  voices, 
uttering — ^though  she  knew  it  not — 
curses  and  oaths  as  the  men  plodded 
to  and  fro  in  vain  search  for  fresh 
water  and  food ;  at  last  the  voices  had 
grown  fainter,  one  by  one,  until  they 
ceased  utterly.  The  mer-people  ven- 
tured near,  and  fled  with  cries  of 
horror,  not  daring  to  return  for  many 
moons,  when  the  merciful  sea  and  sun 
and  storm  had  cleansed  their  beloved 
isle  of  every  trace  of  mortal  pollution. 

Now  another  hurricane  was  at 
hand.  She  knew  it,  as  all  the  sea- 
folk  sense  the  approach  of  elemental 
change;  and  she  shuddered  at  what 
the  morrow  might  bring  to  the 
reef. 

The  tempest  broke,  and  throughout 
the  long  night  the  little  mermaid 
cowered  in  her  quiet  grotto,  fathoms 
deep;  sleepless,  not  with  fear  but 
with  dread.  She  vaguely  under- 
stood that  Life  meant  joy,  content, 
the  bliss  of  blue  sky,  balmy  air,  and 
sun-kissed  ocean.  She  knew  nothing 
of  budding  childhood  or  decrepit  age; 
but  she  had  seen  Death,  and  it  was 
a  great  horror.  She  only  guessed 
the  might  of  the  storm,  that  weary 
night,  by  the  faint,  lurid  illumination 
of  her  sea-home,  as  the  lightning 
glittered  and  kindled  the  tortured 
wave-crests  far  above  her;  while  in 
her  hidden  chamber  the  draperies  of 
dulse  and  kelp  hung  motionless  about 
her  couch,  or  swayed  softly  as  she 
moved ;  the  rosy  polyps  blossomed  in 
the  niches  of  her  coral  walls,  and  the 
pale  stars  of  the  sea  groped  to  and 
fro  in  wayward  orbits,  undisturbed 
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by  the  uproar  of  the  elements  in  the 
outer  world. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  the  mer- 
maid, catching  the  first  faint  glint  of 
daylight  that  penetrated  the  green 
dusk  of  her  hiding-place,  rose  swiftly 
to  the  surface.  A  hurried,  shrinking 
glance  disclosed  no  traces  of  the  hurri- 
cane. The  ocean  was  still  troubled, 
and  the  great  billows  rolled  in,  hill- 
high,  and  crashed  upon  the  reef  in 
white  thunder;  but  these  were  no 
more  to  her  than  gusts  of  March 
wind  to  an  earthly  maiden.  She 
floated  joyously  on  the  sullen  crests 
and  waved  her  white  arms  with  a 
little  shout  of  glee  as  the  sun  rose, 
and  brightened  and  warmed  all  her 
palpitating  world.  Then,  for  the 
mere  joy  of  life  and  motion,  she 
swam  in  a  straight  line  out  to  sea 
half  a  league  or  more,  foaming 
merrily  through  the  tossing  waters, 
her  long,  golden  locks  streaming 
behind   her. 

Suddenly  she  checked  herself  with 
a  quick,  backward  stroke  of  her  little 
hands,  and  rose  breast-high  above  the 
surface. 

At  no  great  distance  something 
strange  was  floating,  something  that 
her  instincts  told  her  was  foreign, 
possibly  hostile,  to  her  own  life.  And 
what  sound  was  that,  across  the  rest- 
less waves?  Never  had  she  heard  the 
like  before. 

Quivering  with  curiosity,  ready  to 
flash  downward  at  an  instant's  warn- 
ing, drawn  by  a  strange,  compelling 
emotion,  she  sank  low  in  the  water 
and  cautiously  glided  nearer  and 
nearer  the  strange  object.  As  she 
approached  it,  the  faint,  appealing 
sound  that  she  had  heard  seemed  to 
thrill  her  through  and  through,  and 
for  a  moment  she  paused,  panted, 
and  laid  one  hand  over  her  heart. 
But  it  drew  her  onward  irresistibly. 
She  reached  the  strange  object.  It 
was  a  raft,  hastily  and  cltmisily  con- 
structed of  spars  and  casks,  and  upon 
it  lay  a  heap  of  blankets  huddled 
together.  The  suggestion  of  man 
repelled  the  little  mermaid;  she  re- 
coiled, and  would  have  been  off  like 
a  gleam  of  light,  had  not  the  low, 


quavering  wail  fallen  upon  her  ear 
with  new  insistence. 

Cautiously,  trembling  with  appre- 
hension, she  seized  the  outer  planks 
of  the  raft  and  drew  herself  up  over 
the  edge.  She  thrust  aside  the 
blankets,  and  there  in  the  very  heart 
of  them  lay — O  wonder  of  wonders! 
— ^a  tiny,  htunan  babe. 

The  mermaid  gazed  at  it,  for  a 
moment,  with  wide-open,  startled 
eyes.  Then  the  baby,  catching  sight 
of  her,  held  up  its  wee  hands;  the 
piteous  crying  ceased,  and  the  quiv- 
ering mouth  curved  into  a  rosebud 
smile.  In  an  instant  the  tiny  creature 
was  caught  up,  enfolded  close  in  the 
little  mermaid's  arms,  held  tightly 
to  her  breast.  She  rocked  to  and  fro, 
yearning  over  the  helpless  mite  of 
humanity,  crooning  low  songs  to  it. 
The  baby's  head  rested  contentedly 
on  the  warm  velvet  of  her  bosom, 
one  little  hand  clutching  a  strand  of 
golden  hair;  the  weary  eyes  closed; 
the  baby  slept. 

The  sun  climbed  the  heavens  and 
still  the  mermaid  remained  upon  the 
raft,  in  a  dream  of  bliss  which  she 
could  not  interpret.  She  only  knew 
she  was  happy  and  at  rest  as  never 
before.  The  tiny  figure  rose  and 
fell  on  the  white  billows  of  her  breast. 
He,  too,  was  brim  full  of  content, 
dreaming  perhaps  of  the  mother  from 
whom  the  midnight  tempest  had  torn 
him.  The  little  mermaid's  eyes  never 
left  him.  She,  who  jo3red  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  tropic  sun,  held  her 
hand  before  the  innocent  face,  to 
shade  it. 

As  she  began  afresh  her  soft  lullaby, 
she  suddenly  became  silent  and  held 
her  head  erect,  her  eyes  dilated  with 
alarm.  The  sound  of  human  voices, 
the  rhythm  of  oars  in  the  rowlocks, 
had  fallen  upon  her  delicate  ears. 
Now  she  spied  the  boat,  rising  and 
falling  on  the  long,  smooth  swell, 
headed  directly  toward  her.  It  was 
still  a  great  way  off,  but,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  the  wild  creature 
clasped  the  child  convulsively  once 
more  and  moved  to  the  edge  of  the 
raft.  She  seemed  about  to  bear  her 
newly  discovered  treasure  with  her 
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to  her  dainty  coral  grotto;  but  some 
deeper  instinct  checked  her  in  time. 
She  laid  her  face  against  the  pink 
rose-petal  of  the  baby's  cheek;  then, 
tenderly  placing  the  little  waif  in 
his  warm  coverings  as  she  had  found 
him,  and  arranging  them  with  hands 
taught  only  by  love  so  as  to  form  a 
screen  from  sun  and  wind,  she  gave 
him  one  last  long  look,  and,  gliding 
into  the  ocean,  melted  from  sight 
in  its  liquid  depths. 

**  Lucky  we  came  when  we  did," 
said  the  steersman  of  the  boat,  as  he 
wrapped  the  infant  in  a  blanket. 
**  'T  would  be  hard  luck  for  the  poor 
little  chap  to  live  through  a  wreck  and 
be  made  away  with  by  sharks.  I 
saw  a  swirl  in  the  water  hereabouts, 
just  before  we  reached  the  raft!" 

Night  returns.  The  seafolk  throng 
the  moonlit  sea,  as  of  old.     Exquisite 


forms  glide  to  and  fro  in  the  silvery 
radiance,  dashing  the  sparkling  ripples 
into  showers  of  diamonds  and  crying 
out  merrily  to  one  another  in  their 
sport.  They  have  already  forgotten 
the  storm;  they  know  but  the  islet, 
the  star-sprinkled  sky,  the  shining 
sea,  the  joy  of  the  passing  moment. 

But  one  slender  figure  swims  slowly 
away  from  the  rest,  and  remains 
apart,  floating  on  the  heaving  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  and  gazing  far,  far  away 
toward  the  western  sky.  She  alone 
has  a  great  longing  in  her  heart,  a 
new  sadness  in  her  wide,  sea-blue 
eyes,  the  joy  of  a  memory  that  none 
of  her  companions  have  ever  known. 

The  surface  of  the  waters  darkens 
beneath  the  breath  of  the  wind.  With 
a  long  sigh  the  little  mermaid  glides 
into  the  pale  crest  of  an  advancing 
wave,  and  vanishes,  with  her  sisters, 
in  the  tossing  foam  of  the  night  sea. 
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The  President's  Devotion  to  Physical  Culture 

By  ALLEN  DAY 


|H0ULD  you  chance 
to  be  looking  out 
of  a  rear  window 
of  the  '*  Little 
White  House"  on 
a  clear  afternoon, 
you  might  see  a 
group  of  players 
sending  the  tennis-ball  back  and 
forth  across  the  net.  One  you  would 
know  at  a  glance,  although  an  old 
blue  sweater  hugs  closely  about  his 
throat  and,  if  he  faces  the  sun,  an 
old  slouch  hat  is  pulled  low  over  his 
forehead.  If  his  trousfers  were  ever 
creased,  the  creases  have  gone  long 
ago,  and  the  once  white  canvas 
shoes  are  stained  with  clay.  There 
is  nothing  pretty  about  his  make-up, 
but    it    suits    the    occasion.     Swish! 


goes  the  racket  as  he  gives  it  a  vigor- 
ous swing  above  his  head;  but  his 
aim  is  bad  this  time,  and  the  ball 
bulges  the  net  and  drops  to  the 
ground. 

**  Love  fifteen !  We  must  do  better 
than  this,  Garfield";  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  player,  scrambles  after 
the  ball.  Next  time  the  service  is 
more  deliberate,  the  ball  just  skips 
the  top  and  lands  so  low  that  the  man 
on  the  other  side  can't  return  it. 

So  goes  the  game,  perhaps,  until 
sundown,  without  time  for  a  breathing 
spell.  Then,  with  the  sweat  starting 
from  every  pore,  nerves  tingling  and 
muscles  aching  from  the  constant 
wrenching  and  stretching,  the  party 
are  only  too  glad  to  follow  the  man 
in  the  sweater  indoors  for  a  plimge 
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in  the  bathtub  and  a  rub  down  with 
a  rough  towel. 

But  this  is  just  an  hour  or  so  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  does  not  begin  the  session  with 
his  **  Tennis  Cabinet "  till  after  office 
hours,  which  may  mean  four  or  five 
o'clock,  for  in  the  Little  White  House, 
as  the  Executive  offices  have  been 
called,  is  a  system  which  moves  like 
a  machine,  and  every  one  from  the 
head  of  the  nation  down  to  the 
messenger  fits  into  the  human  mechan- 
ism like  one  cog-wheel  into  another. 
First  comes  duty,  then  the  racquet. 
But  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  rarely  in  bed  longer 
than  one-third  of  them.  And  from 
the  time  he  gets  up  until  family 
prayers  are  said  on  retiring,  he  is 
busy  literally  every  minute.  What 
he  does  and  how  much  he  does  would 
need  a  book — a.  series  of  books — 
fully  to  describe.  Probably  most  of 
the  American  people  wonder  how  he 
can  use  his  brain  as  he  does  use 
it  without  wearing  it  out — getting 
nervous  prostration  or  going  insane ; 
for  the  world  contains  few  if  any  men 
whose  minds  keep  up  such  a  tremen- 
dous activity — ^yes,  that  *s  the  only 
proper  word  for  it — ^tremendous, — 
not  merely  month  after  month,  but 
year  after  year. 

Donning  the  old  blue  sweater  and 
getting  out  on  the  finest  earth  court 
(or  "dirt  **  court,  as  it  is  the  loathsome 
fashion  to  call  them  in  the  United 
States),  is  one  kind  of  brain  rest;  but 
in  the  hours  when  he  is  Roosevelt 
the  man,  not  Roosevelt  the  President, 
he  has  other  recreations — so  many, 
that  some  think  he  is  a  crank  on 
athletics,  while  others  believe  he 
leaps  his  horse  over  the  bars  and 
follows  the  bear  hounds  through  wood 
and  canebrake  merely  for  notoriety. 
Because  the  cartoonist  has  depicted 
his  ** sporting  side"  in  so  many  ways, 
many  do  not  take  him  seriously  in  his 
outdoor  life. 

But  physical  culture,  as  he  terms 
it,  is  as  serious  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  the  gravest  questions  of  state, 
for  no  one  but  himself  and  a  few 
intimates  know  what  it  has  done  for 


him  in  not  only  building  up  his  body 
but  keeping  his  muscles  full  and  firm, 
his  blood  pure  and  rich.     Now,  this 
is  not  an  essay  on  physical  culture, 
but  merely  an  effort  to  explain  what 
it  means  to  the  President  and  why 
he  is  so  dead  in  earnest  about  it.    A 
brief  answer  to-the  question  why  he  is 
so  devoted  to  pastimes,  and  especially 
the  outdoor  pastimes,  is   that  they 
have  remade  him  from  a  delicate,  even 
feeble  boy,  into  a  man  who  though 
in  middle  age,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est brainworkers   of  the   day,  is  so 
vigorous    in    mind    and    body    that 
mentally   and   physically   he   is  still 
practically  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood.    He  says  himself  that  it  would 
be    utterly    impossible    for    him    to 
keep  up  the  high  pressure  of  .the  life 
he  leads  did  he  not  clear  his  brain 
and  brace  his  nerves  by  strengthening 
his   body   and    constantly    enriching 
his  blood. 

So  it  is  that  every  moment  to  be 
spared,  the  President  devotes  to  re- 
creation,  as    it    may   be    called  for 
short.     If  you  were  to  keep  him  in 
sight  from  morning  until  night  during 
a   day   in   Washington,    you    would 
witness  a  series  of  not  only  living  but 
moving  pictures  which  would  not  be 
soon  forgotten.     On   rising  he.  may 
take  up  the  clubs  or  dumb-bells  and 
spend  a  profitable  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  gives  him  more   zest  for  his 
**cold    tub."     Breakfast    is    usually 
appreciated,  because  he  has  a  good 
appetite  and  a  remarkably  good  di- 
gestion; but  if  time   permits,  there 
is  a  bout  with  the  single-sticks  which 
also  form  a   part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  White  House  gymnasium.    Not 
a  woman's  game  is  it,  for  the  sticks 
are  tough  and  heavy,  and  it  is  strike 
as    hard    as    your    n\uscle    has    the 
strength.     The  jar  of  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  stick  as   you   repel  it  stings 
you  with  its  vibration,  and  a  half -hour 
of   this   sort   of   fencing     would     be 
enough  exercfse  for  all  day  with  some 
people. 

But  now  it  is  time  for  work,  and  the 
President  plunges  into  it  just  as  he 
** smashes"  the  tennis-ball  or  puts 
old  Bleistein  at  the  five-rail  fence. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  peer  into 
the  Little  White  House,  to  see  what 
happens  when  the  President  settles 
down  to  his  daily  task.  Of  course 
he  has  a  secretary;  but  Mr.  Loeb 
might  better  be  called  his  business- 
sifter  or  time-saver,  for  it  is  his  duty 
to  see  that  only  those  whose  errand 
is  worth  while  reach  the  President, 
and  that  only  letters  of  enough  im- 
portance are  placed  before  him. 
But  an  assistant  secretary  and  a 
score  of  clerks  and  stenographers  are 
needed  to  attend  to  the  hundreds 
of  people  and  the  thousands  of 
missives  which  are  not  called  to  his 
attention.  Suppose  you  are  among 
the  few  favored  visitors.  Preceded  by 
the  secretary,  you  walk  into  the  big 
room,  where  a  man  is  sitting  behind 
a  flat-top  desk,  which  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  mahogany.  You  have  no 
time  to  decide,  for  as  the  name  is 
pronounced  the  man  rises  with  out- 
stretched hand  which  grips,  not  grasps 
yours.  It  is  the  sort  of  handshake 
that,  by  its  heartiness,  makes  you 
feel  the  owner  means  it.  Then  he  re- 
sumes his  seat,  turns  so  that  he  can 
look  you  squarely  in  the  face,  and  is 
ready  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 
If  you  are  puzzled  how  to  begin — 
perhaps  a  trifle  nervous, — ^he  may 
surprise  you  by  putting  a  question 
or  two  striking  right  at  the  point  of 
what  you  ought  to  tell,  for  the  secre- 
tary has  given  him  a  hint  as  to  why 
you  have  come.  Thus  prompted, 
you  begin  to  talk.  So  long  as  the 
conversation  is  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  the  President  may  say 
nothing,  but  if  it  slips  away  he  may 
ask. a  question  which  brings  you  back 
into  the  right  track  again,  and,  un- 
consciously, one  forgets  personality  in 
the  theme  on  which  he  is  talking, 
and  after  it  is  all  over  he  may  be 
surprised  at  how  much  he  has  said, 
considering  the  time  in  which  he  has 
said  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  entered  the 
room  expecting  to  see  a  hvmian  illus- 
tration of  perpetual  motion — running 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  pacing 
the  floor  with  hands  in  pockets, 
shifting  from  side  to  side  in  his  chair, 


fingering  the  ink-bottle  or  drumming 
with  his  pencil.  The  paragraphers 
and  cartoonists  may  have  led  you 
to  believe  that  the  President  tries  to 
do  all  at  once,  judging  by  some  of 
the  accounts  of  his  activity. 

Not  a  bit  of  it. 

His  nerves  are  so  steady  that  he 
doesn't  even  twirl  his  fingers;  and 
if  you  note  closely,  you  will  see  that 
not  a  muscle  of  his  features  twitches. 
Resting  himself  comfortably  against 
the  back  of  his  chair,  with  hands 
quietly  folded  or  one  stretched  care- 
lessly on  the  desk,  his  attitude  is 
anything  but  restless.  When  he  joins 
in  the  conversation  the  words  are 
uttered  slowly,  distinctly,  unless  the 
theme  especially  interests  him.  He 
may  put  an  emphasis  on  them  which 
tells  you  more  plainly  than  the 
language  that  he  means  what  he  says. 
If  it  is  worth  while  he  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  talk.  If  an  idea 
especially  pleases  him,  perhaps  the 
visitor  will  hear  something  like  this, 
'*I  think  that  is  admirable, "  or  ''That 
is  certainly  encouraging,''  with  the 
special  emphasis  on  the  words  itali- 
cized. But  he  is  not  a  flatterer.  If 
he  does  not  agree  with  you,  he  tells 
you  so  pointedly.  If  he  does  not 
care  to  hear  more  of  a  subject,  he 
gives  the  thread  of  the  conversation 
a  sudden  twist,  and  you  understand. 

If  you  have  had  time  to  glance  at 
the  desk,  you  may  see  that  it  is  bare 
of  even  a  card — ^no  piles  of  letters, 
no  litter  of  documents,  no  packages 
done  up  in  red  tape.  Needless  to 
say,  the  polished  top  does  not  reflect 
a  speck  of  dust.  One  who  had 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 
think  the  desk  was  merely  ornamen- 
tal. In  fact,  the  office  contains  no 
indication  of  business,  and  its  only 
regular  occupant  is  the  man  in  the 
chair.  The  head  of  seventy-five  mil- 
lion people  has  not  even  a  stenog- 
rapher in  attendance.  The  interview 
may  be  interrupted.  There  is  a 
paper  which  must  have  his  personal 
signature  at  once.  It  may  save  a 
life,  it  may  end  a  life;  but  the  signa- 
ture is  placed  there  firmly,  without 
hesitation,  for  the  signer  knows  the 
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contents  of  every  document  which 
his  pen  touches,  and  its  strokes  are 
not  made  thoughtlessly.  But  you  can 
talk  to  him  while  he  dips  his  pen  in 
the  ink.  If  you  stop,  he  tells  you  to 
go  on.  He  can  "get  at  the  meat" 
of  a  subject,  as  the  business  man 
would  say,  in  a  very  few  words. 
When  he  has  heard  enough,  another 
grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  hearty 
* '  Good  morning,  *  *  or  *  *  Good  evening  * ' 
means  that  the  interview  is  ended. 

Meetings  of  the  ** Tennis  Cabinet," 
as  the  devotees  of  the  racquet  are 
called,  are  not  held  every  day. 
Perhaps  it  is  raining;  but  does  that 
keep  the  head  of  the  White  House 
indoors?  Hardly.  Just  enough  time 
after  he  leaves  his  office  to  change 
his  clothes,  and  a  carriage  rolls  out 
of  the  grounds  and  starts  up  the 
avenue.  Inside  sits  a  man  booted 
and  cloaked,  perhaps  beside  a  wom- 
an whose  long  rain-coat  conceals  her 
riding-habit.  The  carriage  reaches 
Rock  Creek  valley,  or  some  quiet 
spot  where  the  President's  cross- 
country mount  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
saddle-horse  are  pulling  at  their 
bridles  in  the  hands  of  the  groom. 
Off  come  the  cloak  and  the  rain- 
coat. There  is  no  longer  need  to 
conceal  their  costumes  from  the  eyes 
of  the  curious.  As  gracefully  and 
courteously  as  knight  of  old  handed 
his  lady  into  the  saddle,  does  this 
American  gentleman  help  his  wife  to 
seat  herself,  then  puts  her  foot  in 
the  stirrup  and  smooths  her  skirt. 
The  groom  releases  the  horses'  heads, 
and  away  they  go. 

Of  all  exercises  riding  is  his  favorite 
— ^not  the  lope  or  trot  along  the  park- 
way or  the  boulevard,  but  the  natural 
gait  of  a  blooded  horse — the  gallop, 
letting  it  carry  him  over  the  field, 
through  wood  and  glade.  If  fence 
or  wall  bars  the  way,  leap  it;  if  a 
stream,  ford  it.  Any  horse  which 
is  a  thoroughbred  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  this  glorious  sport.  No 
need  of  spur  when  the  fence  is  reached. 
A  mere  touch  of  the  whip  or  pressure 
of  the  bridle  and  he  is  up  and  over. 
Thus  mile  after  mile  go  steed  and  rider 
— ^no  thought  of  anything  save  the 


enjoyment  of  the  moment.  For- 
tunate is  it  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  not 
only  fond  of  the  saddle,  but  is  a 
skilled  horsewoman,  and  able  to 
accompany  her  husband;  but  within 
the  last  year  or  so  his  older  sons  have 
joined  in  some  of  these  jaunts  into 
the  very  heart  of  Nature;  for  once 
outside  of  the  Capital  City  one  soon 
gets  into  real  outdoors,  where  he 
may  ride  for  hours  by  the  historic 
Potomac  amid  scenery  which  is  truly 
grand  in  its  wildness.  That  these 
rides  are  not  free  from  serious  risk, 
we  have  been  reminded  so  recently 
as  this  summer,  when  the  President 
and  his  mount  fell  backward  down  a 
bank  into  Rock  Creek. 

On  a  hillside  across  the  Potomac, 
far  removed  from  other  houses,  stands 
a  little  cottage  in  which  resides  a 
widow.  One  afternoon  a  horseman 
dismoimted  at  the  gate,  walked  to 
the  door,  and,  when  she  appeared 
in  answer  to  his  knock,  asked  if  he 
could  have  a  glass  of  milk.  The  first 
glass  was  followed  by  a  second;  then, 
with  a  word  of  thanks  and  a  lifting 
of  his  soft  hat,  the  stranger  rode 
away,  after  paying  for  the  hospitality. 
Apparently  the  widow's  cow  must 
have  given  good  milk,  for  soon  the 
call  was  repeated,  this  time  with 
two  or  three  friends.  She  thought 
she  had  seen  the  visitor's  face  in  a 
newspaper  picture;  but  when  one  of 
the  others  called  him  **Mr.  Presi- 
dent," the  good  woman  nearly  fainted. 

This  little  out-of-the-way  place  so 
pleases  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  now  he 
sometimes  calls,  not  only  for  a  glass 
of  milk,  but  also  to  get  limcheon. 
Occasionally  its  mistress  receives  a 
message  from  the  White  House  in 
the  morning  to  prepare  for  a  party 
of  so  many  riders.  The  President 
enjoys  this  sort  of  thing  far  more  than 
the  state  dinners,  when  the  table 
is  set  with  massive  silver,  and  there 
is  a  waiter  behind  each  guest. 

Probably  his  most  notable  ride  was 
when  he  led  the  famous  Seventh 
Cavalry  over  Chickamauga  battle- 
field, a  few  years  ago.  The  regiment 
had  been  assigned  to  escort  him. 
When  he  expressed  a  wish  to  go  over 
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the  field  on  horseback,  the  colonel, 
with  a  thought  for  his  safety,  selected 
a  well-broken  animal.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
looked  him  over  and  shook  his  head. 

"Haven't  you  one  with  a  little 
more  action?" 

At  this  one  of  the  most  fiery  horses 
in  the  command  was  brought  out. 
As  the  President  jumped  into  the 
saddle,  a  smile  of  grim  satisfaction 
came  over  his  features.  He  asked 
the  colonel  to  give  the  order  **  For- 
ward, trot!**  The  trot  increased  to 
a  gallop.  A  patch  of  pine  woods 
was  in  the  line  of  march,  but  this 
made  no  difference.  They  went  at 
full  speed  through  the  trees.  So  viv- 
id was  the  pace  the  leader  set  that 
about  a  dozen  men  were  thrown 
from  their  horses,  while  at  least  fifty 
lost  their  hats.  The  ambulance  corps 
was  called  into  service  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  disabled  horsemen  who 
had  been  stunned  by  the  fall.  At 
the  end  of  the  ride,  however,  the 
President,  hot  and  cheerful,  sat  on 
his  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry- 
men and  made  a  little  speech  com- 
plimenting them  on  their  riding.  He 
concluded  with  these  words :  *  *  I  swear 
by  the  Army!** 

Every  man,  from  colonel  to  private, 
knew  that  he  meant  it. 

They  have  a  saying  in  Washington 
that  the  man  whom  the  President 
selects  as  a  playfellow,  has  a  future 
before  him.  One  of  those  who  have 
faced  him  across  the  net  is  James  R. 
Garfield.  Since  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Tennis  Cabinet  he  has  entered 
the  official  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Frank  Hitchcock,  who 
also  plays  behind  the  Little  White 
House,  became  highest  officer  in  the 
postal  service  except  the  Postmaster- 
General  himself,  and  is  now  chief 
engineer   of    Secretary   Taft*s   cam- 


paign. Giff ord  Pinchot,  who  has  been 
in  many  a  heated  contest  with  the 
racquet,  is  the  custodian  of  our 
national  forests.  General  Leonard 
Wood,  who  hits  as  hard  and  as  skill- 
fully as  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  single- 
sticks, has  been  the  Military  Governor 
of  our  great  archipelago  in  the  Orient. 
Has  fortune  favored  them  just  because 
they  were,  fond  of  pastimes?  No; 
they  have  been  chosen  because  they 
were  deemed  best  suited  for  the  duties 
they  assumed ;  but  possibly  in  their 
enthusiasm  and  zest  for  the  contest, 
some  trait  of  character  revealed  itself 
by  which  they  could  be  measured  as 
men. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Roosevelt 
the  man  is  not  satisfied  with  recrea- 
tion which  satisfies  so  many  Ameri- 
cans— the  recreation  where  we  sit  on 
a  grand  stand  or  stand  on  a  boat 
deck  and  applaud  the  winner.  He 
wants  recreation  that  re-creates,  the 
sort  that  strengthens  the  body  and 
clears  the  mind.  While  it  gives  hin^ 
keen  pleasure,  he  has  discovered  also 
the  reason  why  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  building  up  of  the  body 
and  the  clearing  of  the  mind  create  a 
strange  condition — strange  to  those 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
become  so  enfeebled  that  they  have 
never  experienced  it.  You  might 
call  it  exhilaration,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  feeling  of  power 
which  is  only  possessed  by  a  man  who 
keeps  up  his  physique  to  the  highest 
standard — a  power  that  masters  one 
and  fills  him  with  determination. 
He  is  eager  to  work,  or  to  fight  if 
necessary.  He  joys  in  obstacles  to 
overcome.  To  use  a  slang  phrase,  he 
has  nerve,  vim,  and  can  accomplish 
tenfold,  perhaps  twentyfold  more  than 
if  he  had  not  keyed  up  his  system 
to  its  highest  point. 


THE  GREEK  SIGNORINA 


And  her  'Usband,  Sir  Thomas  Hatkins,  R.  N. 
By  GRANT  SHOWERMAN 


T  was  the  Greek  Si- 
gn orina  who  gave 
unity      to      the 
Pensione  Bocconi. 
She  had  been  there 
a     year    when    I 
arrived,    and    re- 
mained two  years 
more — the  one  fixed  star  in  a  cosmos 
of  planets — or,  rather,  comets — which 
seemed   to   know   no  law.     For  the 
varying  assemblage  of  persons  who 
sat  at  the  Round  Table — so  we  called 
it,  from  its  shape — ^were  of  those  who 
went  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
represented   the   four  comers  of  it. 
The  resourceful  hero  who  wandered 
far  and  wide  and  saw  the  cities  and 
learned    the    minds    of   many    men, 
would  have  hailed  with  joy  such  an 
opportunity;  for  he  would  have  seen 
men  from  lands  of  whose  existence 
his    day    and    generation     had     no 
suspicion. 

There  were  never  more  than  four- 
teen, but  the  fourteen  never  remained 
long  the  same.  The  little  Russian 
from  Odessa — a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent with  pronounced  French  sympa- 
thies— disappeared  immediately  after 
his  mission  had  been  performed.  In 
the  absence  of  more  pronounced  traits, 
we  remembered  him  for  his  polite 
way  of  screening  his  mouth  and  hand 
with  his  napkin  as  he  picked  his 
teeth.  The  stay  of  the  deaf  Spanish 
lady  who  was  waiting  the  arrival  from 
Brazil  of  her  Genoese  sailor  husband 
was  equally  brief— hardly  long  enough 
for  a  mystified  company  to  find  out 
that  her  salutation  of  "  Buorta  tarde! " 


on  leaving  the  table  at  noon — her  sole 
utterance — was  an  attempt  to  Ital- 
ianize the  Spanish  "Good-aftemoon." 
The  German  student  of  archseol- 
ogy,  who  invariably  said  "  Baladso 
Biddi"  for  "Palazzo  Pitii,"  and  "in- 
ferno" for  "  invertto,"  went  away  at 
Easter  for  a  trip  to  Greece.  The  lady 
from  Titusville,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was 
ostensibly  studying  music,  and  was 
looked  upon  with  great  curiosity  by 
the  Italians  because  of  her  very  light 
complexion  and  hair,  declared  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks  that  "  'twas  n't  no 
use,  she  was  n't  going  to  stand  it  no 
longer;  she  was  used  to  having  her 
vittles  cooked,  and  did  n't  intend  to 
ruin  her  stomach  with  rice  and  maca- 
roni only  half  done,  and  fruit  that  was 
green  and  hard;  and  besides,  she 
wanted  pic!" 

The  American  lady's  grievance  was 
a  real  one,  and  merits  the  sympathy 
of  her  fellow-countrymen.  You  don't 
get  pie  at  the  ordinary  Italian  table, 
and  you  are  fortunate  if  any  sweet 
dish  is  set  before  you  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  And  as  for  macaroni, 
or  risotto,  when  you  ask  to  have  it 
well  cooked,  your  waiter  is  almost  sure 
to  remonstrate  with,  "It  is  very  bad 
for  the  stomach  that  way";  though, 
if  you  insist,  he  will  finally  yield,  with 
a  shrug  of  resignation ;  say, ' '  All  right, 
sir;  as  you  please," — and  presently 
bring  your  order  cooked  as  he  thinks 
best  for  you.  He  will  serve  you  hard 
peaches  and  green  pears  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  will  require  several  weeks 
of  constant  expectation  of  cholera- 
morbus  before  It  begins  to  dawn  on 
you  that,  after  all,  it  is  safe  while  in 
Rome  to  do  as  the  Romans  do. 
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And  then  there  was  the  maiden 
Scotch  lady  whose  affections  were 
centred  in  a  little  rusty-fleeced  dog. 
She  went  elsewhere  in  a  week,  prima- 
rily because  old  Ettore,  the  land- 
lord, laughed  when  Conte  Nino,  the 
cat,  scratched  her  poodle,  and  partly, 
also,  becatise  he  was  too  honest  to 
compliment  her  on  her  pronunciation. 
The  militant  English  lady,  whose 
brother  was  in  South  Africa  serving 
against  the  Boers,  left  almost  as  soon. 
She  was  one  of  the  mature,  angular, 
resolute  kind,  heavily  shod  and  clad 
in  dust-colored  travelling  suits,  who 
gird  themselves  and  tour  vigorously, 
as  if  under  contract;  she  had  **done" 
the  city  in  short  time. 

But  the  Greek  Signorina  was  a 
constant  quantity.  The  Roimd  Table 
was  a  kaleidoscope  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  she  the  one  un- 
changing point  about  which  all  the 
otners  revolved. 


II 


The  Greek  Signorina  was  not  a 
Helen,  though  I  had  conjured  up  a 
vision  of  that  beautiful  creature  when 
I  was  told  that  there  was  a  Greek  lady 
in  the  house.  She  was  perhaps  forty 
years  of  age,  of  medium  stature,  and 
inclined  to  stoutness.  Her  hair,  ar- 
ranged in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  was  jet  black,  and  her  eyes,  also 
jet  black,  were  surrounded  by  a  wide 
space  of  yellow-white.  Her  features 
were  somewhat  rough  and  hard,  she 
was  a  trifle  hirsute,  and  the  sharp 
lines  of  her  too  vividly  red  lips  were 
unpleasant. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the 
Signorina's  waists,  as  well  as  their 
richness,  would  have  excited  the  envy 
of  a  Virgin  Queen,  and  the  severity 
of  her  lacing  was  such  that  every  one 
involuntarily  breathed  harder  when 
she  entered  the  room.  Her  affability 
equalled  and  even  exceeded  her  van- 
ity. She  was  as  cheerful  as  a  child  in 
all  circumstances,  and  her  kindness  of 
heart,  as  displayed  toward  those  who 
sat  with  her  at  the  Round  Table,  was 
boundless.  Perhaps  it  was  this  com- 
bination of  childish  good-nature  and 


vanity  with  her  less  attractive  quali- 
ties that  made  her  sometimes  appear 
simple. 

She  was  in  delicate  health,  or 
thought  so,  which  is  much  the  same 
thing,  and  made  certain  attempts  at 
dieting.  She  had  great  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  Marsala  and  boiled  ham, 
of  which  she  kept  a  stock  in  her  room. 
She  often  voiced  her  opinion  that 
sixty  years  was  long  enough  to  live, 
and  avowed  her  intention  of  com- 
mitting stdcide  as  soon  as  she  reached 
that  age. 

The  Signorina's  nationality  early 
became  the  subject  of  much  futile  dis- 
cussion. Some  were  for  having  her 
Greek  because  she  had  been  bom  of 
Greek  parents,  while  others  stood  to 
it  that  she  was  a  Turk  because  she 
was  bom  at  Smyrna;  but  neither 
designation  seemed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  and  the 
Signorina's  nativity  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  deliberation  and  of 
random  speculation  until  the  advent 
of  Romano  Cesarazzi. 

Cesarazzi  was  the  superintendent  of 
an  embalming  concern  in  Naples,  and 
was  spending  a  few  days  in  Rome  on 
business.  He  was  a  man  who  read,  and 
had  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  have  his  words  receive  considera- 
tion. At  a  convenient  time  the  Si- 
gnorina's case  was  laid  before  him. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  came 
the  oracular  response,  "Listen,  gen- 
tlemen: geographically  the  Signorina 
is  a  Turk;  but  ethnographically  the 
Signorina  is  Greek.     EccoT* 

There  was  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  at 
this  happy  solution.  Every  one  felt 
that  a  heavy  load  h^d  been  lifted 
from  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
passed  without  a  suggestion  of  care 
or  anxiety  of  any  kind.  But  alas! 
the  very  next  day  the  question  of  the 
Signorina's  nationality  came  up  again ; 
for  some  one  had  in  the  meantime 
reflected  that  although  Cesarazzi's 
brilliant  answer  had  been  illuminating, 
it  was  nevertheless  just  as  impossible 
as  ever  to  make  an  absolutely  unquali- 
fied classification  of  the  Signorina. 
You  see,  there  were  among  the  com- 
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pany  several  minds  of  the  type  that 
does  not  rest  content  so  long  as  any 
object  in  the  world  is  without  its 
proper  label  or  not  in  its  own  pigeon- 
hole. 

Whatever  her  nationality,  the  Si- 
gnorina  was  Turkish  at  least  in  her 
sympathies.  Her  solution  of  the 
Armenian  question  was  simple:  **The 
Armenians  belong  to  the  Sultan,  and 
they  should  do  as  he  says.  He  told 
them  to  do  so  and  so ;  they  would  not, 
and  so  he  had  them  killed.  It  was 
their  own  fault.  How  cotdd  he  help 
it?"  Then  she  laughingly  described 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Turk- 
ish soldiers,  and  was  especially  viva- 
cious as  she  told  how  the  brutes  had 
killed  babies  by  tossing  them  up  and 
catching  them  on  the  points  of  their 
bayonets.  She  illustrated  the  process 
with  her  arms.  **It  was  like  tossing 
up  oranges,"  she  said. 


in 


She  knew  Turkish  and  modem 
Greek,  of  course.  She  knew  French, 
too.  But  it  was  her  Italian  which 
was  most  remarkable.  She  talked 
more  rapidly  than  any  one  else  at 
the  table,  and  had  an  enviable 
vocabulary;  but  she  never  uttered  a 
grammatical  sentence,  and  seemed 
incapable  either  of  correcting  herself 
or  of  being  corrected.  There  was  not 
a  rule  or  principle  within  the  covers 
of  the  grammar  which  she  did  not 
violate  half  a  dozen  times  every  day. 
And  yet  there  was  not  a  more  per- 
spicuous speaker  in  the  house:  her 
meaning  was  as  luminous  as  the  ether, 
and  no  one  was  ever  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand her. 

It  transpired  that  the  Signorina 
knew  a  little  English,  too.  One  very 
warm  day  after  I  had  occupied  the 
chair  next  to  her  at  the  table  for  two 
months,  and  had  won  her  good  will  by 
placing  her  chair,  assiduously  pouring 
her  wine,  and  listening  to  her  marvel- 
lous Italian,  I  was  surprised  to  have 
her  turn  to  me  and,  with  many  blush- 
es and  much  stammering,  say:  "It 
is  to-day  a  —  dam  hot  weather  — 
hey?"   and   scan  my   features  with 


some  anxiety  to  see  the  effect.  Upon 
my  complimenting  her  with  much 
gravity  on  her  fluency  in  my  own 
tongue,  she  became  emboldened,  and 
made  more  serious  essays. 

The  Signorina  possessed  what  might 
be  termed  an  exclamatory  style  in 
English.  She  was  cltmisy  and  halting 
in  her  continuous  discourse,  but 
nothing  could  equal  the  vigor  and 
clearness  of  some  of  her  detached 
utterances.  Where  she  had  acquired 
her  vocabulary  was  for  long  a  mystery 
to  me.  A  half  of  her  language  con- 
sisted of  time-worn  slang  and  other 
linguistic  transgressions  not  so  inno- 
cent by  far;  yet  it  was  plain  from  the 
Signorina's  unimpassioned  manner 
and  her  air  of  good  faith  that  she 
often  failed  to  appreciate  the  full 
significance  of  her  diction.  "Hold 
man,  wot  a  bully  bloke  you  hare!" 
she  would  say,  with  her  sweetest  smile, 
when  I  poured  her  wine;  and  if  she 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  spill  it,  or 
to  suffer  any  other  mishap,  the  appro- 
priate expression  rose  to  her  lips  with 
a  promptness  suggestive  of  long  ex- 
perience. I  could  not  tell  her  what 
the  character  of  her  remarks  would 
be  if  uttered  by  an  individual  of  the 
nations  whose  language  she  was  using ; 
she  really  meant  to  cultivate  the 
manner  of  an  English  lady,  and  it 
would  have  shocked  her  beyond 
measure  to  realize  the  extent  of  her 
profanity.  As  it  was,  she  was  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  no  one  under- 
stood her  but  myself,  though  Ettore 
and  Mariannina  sometimes  looked 
troubled,  almost  sensing  the  nature 
of  her  expressions;  for  they  were 
ihdeed  at  times  so  sulphuric  that  a 
delicate  moral  olfactory  could  scarce- 
ly fail  to  be  disturbed. 

She  was  possessed  of  curious  bits 
of  information,  too.  She  had  heard 
things  about  America.  Was  it  true 
that  all  the  Indians  lived  in  Indiana? 
And  then,  about  divorces:  wouldn't 
I  tell  her  if  it  was  really  the  case  that 
in  America  one  stepped  to  a  window 
and  bought  a  divorce,  just  as  one 
might  secure  a  ticket  at  an  Italian 
station?  She  had  heard,  too,  that 
many    rich    people    there    had    big 
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monkeys,  dressed  in  evening  costume, 
to  serve  them  at  table. 

After  some  weeks  of  increasing 
good-fellowship,  I  was  just  about  to  in- 
quire into  the  sources  of  the  Signor- 
ina's  vocabulary  and  information, 
when,  in  a  moment  of  especial  good 
nature,  she  laboriously  and  with  much 
insistence  on  secrecy  began  to  confide 
to  me  the  whole  truth,  all  the  while 
blushing  so  furiously  that  the  Ital- 
ians opposite  cotild  not  refrain  from 
inquiring  glances.  With  the  good 
breeding  characteristic  of  their  nation, 
however,  they  said  nothing. 

She  made  the  traditional  pltmge  in 
medias  res,  I  wouldn't  believe  it, 
but  she  was  really  married,  she  began, 
with  an  attempt  at  dignity  which  was 
much  impaired  by  girlish  giggles. 
Two  years  before,  some  British  men- 
of-war  had  been  anchored  in  Smyrna 
harbor  for  several  months,  and  she 
had  made  the  acquaintance — ^how, 
she  did  not  choose  to  tell  me — of  one 
of  the  oflScers.  "You  see  w'ere  I 
learn  spik  English.  Ts  name  was 
Thomas— Sir  Thomas  Hatkins."  I 
thought  of  the  name,  her  manner  of 
speech  and  the  traditions  of  the 
British  navy,  and  looked  at  her 
inquiringly. 

She  must  have  read  suspicion  in 
my  eyes.  **0h,  'e  was  a  gentleman 
hall  right;  'e  was  nothink  poor  and 
low,"  she  hastened  to  explain.  **  'Ow 
you  think  *e  could  learn  me  such 
bloomin'  langwich?  Is  it  not  to 
wonder,  the  way  I  spik?  As  can  as 
possible,  the  ver'  best.  Yessair,  'e 
was  a  bully  fine  gentleman!*' 

She  paused,  reflecting,  and  I  gave 
her  a  little  time.  Then  I  ventured 
to  inquire  whtther  he  was  at  present 
in  the  service.  **0h,  goddam!"  she 
said,  musingly,  and  after  a  moment 
wiped  a  tear  away.  **Our  'appiness 
was  not  long  to  last.  The  ev'nin'  of 
the  same  day  we  was  married  'e  went 
down  to  the  ship  to  report,  and  the 
blawsted  thing  siled  away — orders 
just  come,  sa)rin*  to  'urry,  'e  wrote 
me  after  a  w*ile ;  sorry  *e  did  n't  'ave 
time  to  say  good-bye ;  they  was  goin* 
to  China,  and  'e  'd  see  me  as  soon  as 
'is  service  was  over,  which  it  would 


be  three  jrears,  and  'e  could  n't  'elp 
it." 

"Did  Sir  Thomas  have  money — 
was  he  rich?"  I  asked,  disguising  my 
suspicions  as  best  I  could.  **No,  'e 
'ad  n't  no  money  then,"  said  the  Si- 
gnorina;  "but  when  'is  huncle  dies, 
'e  '11  'ave  a  'underd  thousand — ^wot 
you  call  'im? — ^pound.  The  day  'e 
went  away,"  she  continued,  "'e  'ad 
five  'underd  of  me  to — ^to  buy  the 
bonds — hinvest,  you  know." 

"Do  you  hear  from  him  often?"  I 
inquired. 

"  'Ave  n't  'eard  but  one  time/'  she 
replied.  "You  see  *e  can't  get  letters 
to  me  while  *e  's  so  'ard  at  work  in  the 
service.  And  then,"  she  continued, 
with  a  sigh,  "who  knows? — p'r'aps 
'e  's  drownded,  or  dead  with  the  fever 
in  China.  It 's  a  year  afore  'is  ship 
gets  back,  and  then  I  'opes  to  see 
'im.     O  'ell!  'ow  my    'eart  hakes!" 

The  Greek  Signorina  refrained  from 
further  expression  for  fear  of  attract- 
ing attention.  I  poured  her  another 
glass  of  wine  in  silence  bom  of 
compassion. 


IV 


One  warm,  dusty  morning  in  June, 
not  long  after  the  Signorina's  con- 
fidence, I  was  standing  in  a  long  line 
of  men  and  women,  waiting  my  turn 
at  the  ticket  window  of  the  Naples 
station.  The  line  moved  with  ex- 
ceeding slowness,  and  the  clock  al- 
ready indicated  the  near  approach  of 
the  time  for  the  departure  of  the 
train.  It  began  to  look  as  if  those  in 
the  last  part  of  the  line  would  be  left. 

The  crowd  was  perspiring  and  im- 
patient, the  clerk  slow  and  bungling. 
Immediately  in  front  of  me  stood 
a  tall,  large-boned  man  of  very  swar- 
thy complexion.  Ooccasionally  as  he 
turned  his  head  slightly  I  got  a 
glimpse  of  a  coarse,  bristling,  black 
mustache,  but  most  of  the  time  I 
was  able  to  judge  of  his  appearance 
only  by  his  rough  black  hair  and 
stolid  neck.  He  had  stood  there, 
dark  and  silent,  for  half  an  hour,  when 
suddenly,  without  warning  and  with 
the  energy  of  a  bursting  volcano,  he 
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tore  out  an  Americanism  of  the 
strongest  and  vilest  kind — the  nature 
of  which  was  suspected  even  by  the 
imcultured  third-class  Neapolitans 
roimd  about.  The  ticket  window 
was  now  in  plain  sight,  and  the  stupid 
slowness  of  the  clerk  provoked  him 
again  and  again  to  attempt  to  relieve 
himself  in  the  same  maimer.  His 
exasperation  at  not  being  able  to 
succeed  was  choking  him. 

When  I  had  finally  got  through  the 
line  and  made  a  dash  for  the  train, 
which  was  already  on  the  point  of 
moving,  there  he  sat  in  the  carriage, 
still  swearing.  At  that  moment  an- 
other man  came  nmning  along  in 
search  of  a  compartment — for  of 
course  it  was  a  carriage  in  the  Euro- 
pean style,  consisting  of  several  com- 
partments entered  from  the  side — 
and,  having  caught  a  word  or  two  of 
the  vigorous  monologue,  immediately 
stopped,  listened  a  second  or  two, 
and  finding  it  congenial,  jumped  in 
and  took  a  seat,  and  himself  began 
to  swear  about  the  ticket  clerk  in  par- 
ticular and  Italy  in  general,  with  a 
virulence  and  fluency  which  I  had 
never  heard  equalled  outside  of  Amer- 
ica. It  was  a  long  while  before  eith- 
er of  them  regained  his  composure; 
and  a  fourth  person  in  the  com- 
pany, an  Italian  from  Aquino,  was  so 
disturbed  by  the  character  of  their 
utterances,  whose  sense  he  vaguely 
apprehended,  that  he  changed  com- 
partments at  the  first  station  out  of 
Naples. 

The  tall,  dark  man  was  a  Syrian, 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  just  returning  from  a 
visit  to  his  native  land,  where  he  had 
gone  tov  see  his  aged  mother  once 
more.  He  had  in  his  valise  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  large  can  filled  with 
sugared  figs. 

The  other  man  was  a  dust-colored, 
undersized,  nervous  Englishman  on 
his  way  home  from  the  mines  of 
South  Africa.  His  contempt  for 
everything  not  English  was  the  senti- 
ment which  most  often  came  to  the 
surface  in  his  conversation  after  he 
had  disposed  of  Naples  and  the  ticket 
clerk,     **Hever    see    such    ways    as 


these  *ere  Eyetalians  'ave?  *Alf  an 
hour  to  buy  a  ticket!  An*  after  you 
get  it,  wot  'ave  you  got?  A  seat  in 
a  bad-smellin*  little  coach  as  isn't 
fit  for  gentlemen!  W'y  it 's  positive 
'orrible  wot  you  'ave  to  put  up  with 
in  this  bloomin'  dago  country!"  He 
scanned  my  features:  I  had  said 
nothing  so  far.  **Say,  you  ^ re  not  a 
dago,  are  you?  O'  course  not;  but 
that  black  'air  o*  youm —  Wot  does 
this  country  live  on,  an)rway?  Wot 
'ave  they  got?"  He  looked  out  of 
the  window  at  the  sweeping  steel- 
gray  masses  of  the  Apennines  on 
our  right.  ** Mountains! — nothin'  but 
mountains,  and  nothin'  in  'em,  too! 
Oil  and  wine  ?  'Oo  wants  their  greasy 
hoil  and  wine,  anyway?  Yes,  and 
there  's  their  museums  and  old  truck  1 
I  've  just  been  over  to  Pompyeye,  and 
they  tells  me  them  things  is  two 
thousand  years  old,  but  wot 's  that, 
I  'd  like  to  know?  I  'd  like  to  show 
'em  the  Tower  o'  London!" 

At  the  station  in  Rome  the  two 
vanished  from  my  sight  in  the  crowd 
of  passengers,  and  mingled  with  the 
current  of  nationalities  which  is  con- 
tinually streaming  through  the  Eter- 
nal City — **the  Inn  of  the  Universe." 


We  were  discussing  the  everlasting 
question  of  the  Greek  Signorina's 
nationality  when  a  ring  of  the  door- 
bell was  heard.  Mariannina  looked 
at  Annunziata,  who  had  just  finished 
serving  the  eighteenth  variety  of 
insalata  of  which  I  had  partaken  at 
the  Round  Table,  by  actual  cotmt — 
Italian  salads  including  everything 
green,  from  lettuce  and  fennel  to 
thistles, — and  the  maid  went  out 
into  the  corridor.  She  soon  re- 
turned. **A  foreigner,  perhaps  an 
Englishman" — and  she  shook  her 
head  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  after 
the  Italian  manner.  "I  can't  xmder- 
stand  him.|'  **  Would  the  Signore," 
began  Mariannina,  with  a  glance  at 
me — ^but  I  was  already  on  my  way 
to  the  door  to  offer  my  services  as 
interpreter. 

There   stood  he  of  the  mines   of 
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South  Africa.  *  *  Wot  kind  of  a  bloom- 
in*  plice  is  this  'ere,  w'ere  they  can't 
speak  Gawd's  English? "  he  exclaimed. 

His  room  was  next  to  mine,  and  the 
partition  was  leaky.  At  intervals  I 
cotild  hear  him  cursing  this  and  that 
feature  of  Italian  civilization.  "And 
a  Madonna,  too,  with  a  blue  shawl 
and  'ood!  Well,  'ere  's  to  you,  lidy," 
said  he,  as  his  light  went  out.  His 
curses  were  gradually  interspersed 
with  snores,  which  finally  superseded 
them  entirely. 

The  next  morning  he  had  break- 
fast in  his  own  room,  like  the  rest 
of  the  household  and  of  Italy — 
a  roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
milk — caffh'latte.  I  heard  him  stir 
the  coffee  vigorously,  all  the  while 
muttering.  There  was  a  huge  gulp, 
a  few  snaps  of  hungry  jaws,  a  deep 
and  unsatisfied  silence,  and  then  he 
began  to  walk  the  floor. 

Presently  he  marched  modestly  to 
the  end  of  the  room  and  rang  the 
bell.  On  Annunziata's  appearing,  he 
said:  "Now  look  'ere,  I  must  *ave 
some  breakfast,  you  know.  You  Eye- 
talians  can  do  on  one  bite  o'  bread 
and  one  swallow  o'  caffylatty,  but 
I  *m  British,  you  know.  'Ow  are  we 
a-goin*  to  rule  the  seas  an*  never  'ave 
the  sun  set  on  us,  a-eatin*  that  'orrible 
fashion?  Now  just  run  along  and 
bring  me  a  pot  o'  tea,  a  bit  of  *am 
and  plenty  o'  bread  and  butter  and 
marmalade!"  He  shouted — ^asAnnun- 
ziata,  failing  to  understand,  at- 
tempted to  say  something — **Panny/ 
Wot  do  you  mean,  anyhow?  Must 
be  bread  she  means!"  He  raised  his 
voice  and  talked  more  rapidly,  after 
the  manner  of  the  average  person  who 
is  trying  to  make  himself  understood 
by  a  foreigner.  *  *  Yes,  bread !  Bread 
and  butter!  And  marmalade,  you 
dago  ijit!     And  'urry!" 

**Ma  Signore,  non  comprendol  Scusi 
un  momento  " — and  Annunziata  with- 
drew, full  of  confusion,  and  somewhat 
frightened. 

"Now  look  a'  that!"  he  snorted,  as 
he  slammed  the  door  after  her.  "By 
'eaven !  The  widow  ought  to  bombard 
'em  into  leamin'  'ow  to  talk!  Panny, 
says  she!    Wot  a  'eathen  name,  w'en 
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it  really  is  bread!  Gawd,  for  a  *alf 
hour  in  old  London!  Think  o'  all 
the  marmalade  and  bread  and  butter 
there  this  minute,  not  bein'  et!" 

I  met  him  afterward  on  the  border 
of  the  Forum,  curiously  gazing  at  the 
wreck  of  bygone  ages  below  him. 
Wot 's  all  this  'ole  about?"  he  said. 

Ow  long  's  it  been  this  way,  and 
w'y  don't  they  fill  it  up?  Some  one's 
'orse  '11  get  into  that  some  day.  'T  aint 
something  more  in  the  Pompyeye 
style,  is  it  ?  There  's  no  understandm' 
these  'ere  Eyetalians!  It 's  no  won- 
der they  don't  get  nothink  done! 
W'y,  'ow  can  you  w'en  you  don't  eat 
nothink?"  And  he  told  me  of  the 
morning's  experience  at  breakfast. 


VI 


We  were  already  seated,  and  the 
various  members  of  the  company  had 
been  hazarding  guesses  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  new  arrival,  when  he 
came  in.  The  Greek  Signorina  had 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  bello^ 
and  Mariannina  whether  he  was  5tm- 
patico.  To  be  good-looking  and  sjrm- 
pathetic,  or  congenial,  are  the  prime 
requisites  if  you  wish  to  find  favor 
in  Italian  eyes.  ^'  Bellissimo  e  sim- 
palicissimo,''  I  replied,  smiling  to  my- 
self. 

As  he  pushed  aside  the  hangings 
of  the  door  and  entered,  guided  by 
Annunziata,  his  eye  swept  the  table 
and  lighted  on  the  profile  of  the  Si- 
gnorina. A  lightning  change  passed 
over  his  features.  He  recoiled  and 
grasped  the  curtain  as  if  about  to 
leave  the  room  with  all  speed. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  half-second. 
The  Greek  Signorina  looked  up,  and 
her  eyes  met  his.  She  screamed  and 
sprang  to  her  feet,  blushes  suffusing 
her  face,  and  tears  filling  her- eyes. 
The  newcomer  was  in  complete  control 
of  himself  before  she  had  noticed  his 
behavior  or  his  state  of  mind.  Rush- 
ing toward  her,  he  grasped  her  hands, 
and  cried:  "Wot!  Daphne,  hold  girl, 
you  'ere?  W'y,  you  beautiful  old 
darling,  I  've  been  a-lookin*  for  you 
hall  over  this  bloomin'  earth — got  a 
discharge    at    Suez,    went    back    to 
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Smyrna,  followed  you  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  'eaven  knows  where  else! 
And  'ere  *s  you  a  -  thinking  as  I  'm 
in  China,  an'  me  a-'untin'  of  you 
every-w'eres,  and  a-findin*  of  you 
w*en  I  ain't  expectin*  of  it  at  all!" 
He  took  a  seat  beside  her. 

I  looked  across  the  table  at  him,  re- 
membering the  account  of  himself  he 
had  given  the  day  before.  He  re- 
membered it,  too,  and  his  humor  rose. 
He  winked  at  me  over  the  Signorina's 
shoulder,  touched  his  forehead,  hur- 
riedly placed  a  finger  on  his  lips,  and 
neariy  choked  himself  with  wine  in 
the  confusion  caused  by  her  almost 
seeing  him  do  it.  The  poor  Greek 
Signorina — pcverettal  So  this  was  her 
Sir  Thomas! 

All  through  luncheon  he  sat  very 
near  her,  their  conversation,  carried 
on  in  low  tones,  being  interrupted  only 
by  his  uneasy  efforts  to  catch  my  eye. 
The  company  at  table,  the  first  ex- 
citement somewhat  allayed  by  the 
explanation  which  the  Signorina  com- 
missioned me  to  give,  fell  into  ani- 
mated discussion  of  the  circumstances. 
That  they  thought  the  Signorina's 
friend  a  trifle  mystifying  goes  without 
saying;  but  they  let  that  pass.  The 
Signorina  herself,  they  reflected,  was 
rather  mystifying. 

The  Signorina  was  very  happy,  and 
confided  to  me  before  rising  from  the 
table  that  she  wotdd  soon  be  living  in 
England.  * '  Lady  Thomas  Hatkins ! ' ' 
she  whispered;  **I  am  so  'appy!" 
When  the  company  broke  up  after 
the  hour  of  postprandial  sociability 
customary  in  Italy,  she  beamed  on 
every  one,  and  left  the  room  on  the 
arm  of  her  lord,  who  again  winked  at 
me,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck, 
as  he  disappeared  with  her  through 
the  portiferes. 

VII 

A  half-hour  afterwards  there  was 
a  light  knock  at  my  door,  and  I 
stepped  out.  It  was  Sir  Thomas 
Atkins.  **Sy,  old  chap,"  he  began 
anxiously,  in  an  undertone.  "You 
won't  squeal,  will  you?  I  've  just 
been  in  there" — ^and  he  pointed  to 


the  hanging  which  covered  the  Si- 
gnorina's  door,  several  paces  distant, 
down  the  corridor — **and  fixed  things 
up  fine  and  proper.  I  say,  is  n't  she 
a  rum  old  lidy,  though?  Cotdd  n't  be 
easier!  You  just  can't  'elp  it,  you 
know!  W'y,  she  actually  thinks  I  *m 
a  Sir,  and  am  comin'  into  money!" — 
he  became  apoplectic  with  suppressed 
laughter  and  self-invoked  curses — 
"and  wot 's  more,  she  thinks  as  'ow 
she  *s  married  and  goin'  to  hold  Eng- 
land with  me!  Precious  little  she 
knows  about  sailors'  weddin's,  nor 
sailors'  needs!  I  've  just  made  a 
little  loan  off  her — to  get  a  few  things 
to  slick  up  a  bit — 'cause  we  're  goin' 
to  London,  you  know,  and  it  would  n't 
do  for  a  bar'net  like  me  to  go  in  these 
'ere  togs.  Ho,  no!"  He  winked  at 
me,  or  rather  leered,  and  seemed  a 
trifle  embarrassed  because  I  didn't 
smile.  "To  London,  you  know,"  he 
repeated.  *  *  Oh  my  eye !  wot  a  go !  I 
s'y,  look  'ere,  now,  you  won't  s'y  any- 
tlung  till  I  've  cut  out  o'  here,  will 
you?" 

He  had  raised  his  voice  somewhat, 
and  I  fancied  I  saw  the  portiere  of  the 
Signorina's  doorway  move  inward  as 
if  by  a  sudden  draught.  "Not  if 
you  take  back  the  Signorina's  money, 
or  give  it  to  the  landlord  to  restore  to 
her,"  I  said.  "And  I  '11  agree,  too," 
I  added,  eying  him  sharply,  "to  say 
nothing  to  the  authorities  about  you. 
Her  Majesty's  consul  over  here  at 
the  Barberini  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  of  the  whereabouts  of  a 
deserter." 

He  started  tmeasily.  "Aw  look 
'ere  now,"  he  said,  "you  would  n't 
really  spoil  a  little  game  like  that, 
would  you  ?  Now  you  really  would  n't, 
would  you?  Just  'old  easy  till  I  get 
away  an  hour  or  two.  She  does  n't 
need  the  money,  you  know,  and  I  *11 
write  'er  back  a  lovin*  little  letter 
sajdn'  as  'ow  I  've  'ad  a  telegram 
from  my  old  uncle,  the  Bar'net,  who  's 
dying  and  goin'  to  leave  me  a  fortin', 
and  I  'm  bound  to  get  the  first  train 
and  vnW  see  her  later,  and  she  '11  go 
on  thinkin'  as  I  'm  all  right,  and  be 
as  'appy  as  'appy  can  be — ^same  as 
she  's  been  the  last  two  years.    Come 
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now,  don't  stand  in  the  w'y  of  both 
our  'appinesses !  *'  \ 

But  I  was  obdurate.  He  wheedled, 
begged,  and  even  threatened,  but  I 
held  finn.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of 
his  plea,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 
was  dumb.  He  had  just  jerked  his 
thtunb  over  liis  shoulder  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Signorina's  door,  and 
his  eyes  had  followed  the  gesture  just 
far  enough  to  light  on  the  Signorina 
herself  as  she  stood  there  with  finger 
pointed  at  him,  an  accusing .  ap- 
parition. 

There  was  an  expression  on  her  face 
which  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 
"I  'eard  it  all,"  she  said.  **I  see  at 
last!  You  fool  me,  you  leave  your 
ship.  You — you — cad,  you — sneak ! 
You  been  looking  for  me  all  hover 
this  hearth — O  yes! — ^for  my  mon- 
ey, and  for  your  divertimento!  You 
t'ink  you  take  it  and  leave  me  be- 
hin*.  Birbone,  hirbanaccio,  you — ^you 
— you *' 

Her  wrath  rose  higher.  She  aban- 
doned English,  and  took  to. Italian. 


This,  too,  affording  no  relief,  she  had 
recourse  to  French  in  the  effort  to 
rid  herself  of  the  stoppage  of  her 
anger;  and  when  this  proved  alike 
vain,  she  resorted  in  her  extremity 
to  a  mixture  of  Turkish  and  Greek. 
For  ten  minutes  she  stood  there, 
with  blazing  eyes  and  flying  hair, 
like  one  of  the  Eumenides  made 
flesh,  screaming  and  gasping  for 
breath,  and  threatening  Sir  Thomas 
with  a  play  of  gestures  which  brought 
her  fists  all  about  his  head,  and 
kept  him  ducking  and  dodging 
continuously. 

Finally  she  came  back  to  English. 
**I  would  shoot  you:  I  have  not  a 
revolvaire.  I  have  not  a  stiletto;  I 
would  stick  you  like  a  pig!  Porcol 
Porcone!  Bestial  So  I  spit  upon  you! 
Ecco!'' 

And  she  actually  did  so,  accom- 
pan)ring  this  manifestation  of  supreme 
contempt  with  a  tremendous  box  on 
the  ear.  Then  she  turned  and  disap- 
peared through  the  door  into  her 
room. 
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They  scan  the  page  all  musical  with  perfect  word  and  phrase, 
And  frown  to  find  you  trivial  who  talk  of -primrose  ways: 
Nor  fathom  your  brave  laughter,  nor  know  the  way  you  trod — 
0  serious-hearted  wanderer  upon  the  hills  of  God! 

There  where  you  lie  beneath  the  sky  far  in  a  lonely  land, 
You  who  were  even  glad  to  die — care  not  who  understand 
Your  whimsical  sweet  strays  of  tune  and  your  heroic  mirth — 
Diviner  of  Arcadian  ways  throughout  the  dreary  earth! 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling 


SOME  EIGHTEENTH-CENT.URY 
ENGRAVINGS 


HE  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  left 
so  lovely  an  im- 
press on  French 
art,  added  much  to 
the  history  of  en- 
graving. At  that 
^  period  it  was  as 
fashionable  to  work  with  the  needle 
and  graver  as  it  is  in  these  days  to 
handle  the  mashie  and  the  niblick. 
Mme,  de  Pompadour  was  not  alone 
in  her  devotion  to  the  art,  a  long  and 
varied  list  of  amateurs,  including  a 
Princesse  de  Cond^,  Bachaumont,  the 
author  of  the  "Mdmoires  Secrets," 
Bertinazzi,  or  Carlin  the  actor,  and 
even  Philippe  Egalit^  having  also 
engraved  and  been  forgotten.  This 
enthusiasm  among  the  great  and  the 
celebrated  must  have  influenced  and 
encouraged  the  taste  of  the  day,  and 
for  over  a  century  engravings  were 
produced  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
great  excellence. 

But  the  forerunners  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century engravers  were  also 
mighty  in  their  art,  and  to  the  severe 
training  of  such  men  as  the  Audrans 
and  Gerard  Edelinck  the  later  engrav- 
ers owed  much  of  their  distinction  of 
style.  Edelinck,  who  was  bom  in 
Antwerp,  but  went  early  to  Paris  to 
study  under  Poilly,  was  the  first  to 
engrave  according  to  the  nature  of 
objects,  and  to  give  color  to  engraving. 
Longhi  attributes  all  perfection  to 
him,  lightness,  softness,  variety,  de- 
sign, aerial  perspective  and  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  exact  repre- 
sentation without  color;  he  even  calls 
him  the  "  Prince  of  Engraving."  while 
another   critic    styles    him    "King." 


One  of  his  portraits  is  of  Mme.  Helyot, 
a  beautiful  French  coquette  praying 
before  a  crucifix;  but  his  best  work  is 
his  "  Philippe  de  Champagne,"  which 
contests  the  palm  with  Nanteuil's 
famous  "Pompone  de  Bellifevre," 
which  has  been  called  by  more  than 
one  connoisseur  the  most  beautiful 
engraved  portrait  that  exists. 

Another  prince  of  engravers  was 
Pierre  Loiiis  Drevet,  the  worthy  son 
of  a  father  famous  as  the  portrayer 
of  the  silks,  velvets  and  laces  of 
the  grands  seigneurs  of  Louis  XIV's 
period.  Pierre  Louis,  the  son,  showed 
great  power  and  inspiration  in  his 
treatment  of  subjects.  Nothing  es- 
caped him:  gold,  silks,  flesh,  marble, 
all  stand  out  brilliant  and  living  from 
his  touch;  the  heads  of  his  subjects 
especially  are  full  of  character  and 
vitality,  great  force  being  manifested 
in  the  strong  simple  sweep  of  his  lines. 
His  portrait  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
was  executed  in  1730,  she  having  died 
in  March  of  the  same  year.  On  the 
24th  Mathieu  Marais  writes:  "I  keep 
for  the  last  the  death  of  Mile.  Lecou- 
vreur, who  was  ill  but  two  or  three 
days,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  the 
Comte  de  Saxc,  who  loved  her  no 
more;  and  not  having  had  the  time  to 
renounce  the  stage,  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  a  little  earth  to  bury  her." 
She  was  clandestinely  hurried  under 
ground  at  i  a.m.  near  the  Seine  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne, 
Poor  Adrienne!  Coypel  had  painted 
her  in  the  character  of  Cornelia 
weeping  over  the  urn  in  which  ^e 
carries  the  ashes  of  Pompey;  but  one 
can  imagine  that  her  tears  are  fall- 
ing for  the  faithless   Marshal  Saxe, 


for  Voltaire,  or  Lord  Peterborough,  or  reason  for  a  period;  and  from  this  he 

the  father  of  her  first  child,  or  the  never  entirely  recovered.     Thisteau- 

father  of  her  second,  so  much  was  she  tiful  portrait  must  then  have  been 

the  victim  of  her  too  tender  heart,  executed  in  an  interval  of  suffering. 

But  this  touching  portrait  was  the  When  at  Loire,  his  family  home,  he 

last  important  work  of  Pierre   Louis  would  often  cause  himself  to  be  rowed 

Drevet.     About   the   year   1726.  du-  out  to  the  middle  of  the  Rhone,  and 

ring  a  fete  at  Versailles  he  suffered  would  drink  a  glass  of  water  from  the 

a  sunstroke  which  deprived  him  of  river,  believing  that  it  would  bring 
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beautiful  work.  "Le  Messager  Fi- 
dele,"  by  L.  M.  Halbou,  after  Etienne 
Laille  is  mentioned  by  Baron  Portalis 
as  being  one  of  Halbou's  finest  plates. 
It  is  a  very  delicate,  dainty  bit  of 
work,  full  of  eighteenth -century  ele- 
gance and  charm. 


The  magnificent  portrait  of  Mi- 
gnard's  daughter,  the  Comtesse  de 
Feuquiferes,  placed  Jean  Dajlle  in  the 
first  rank  of  engravers  of  his  day. 
He  had  come  to  Paris  from  Abbeville, 
that  nursery  of  engravers,  and  his 
countryman  Hecquet  gave  him  food 
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and  lodging — "grub-staked  him."  in  with   the   Drevets  who  had   worked 

Western  parlance, — procured  him  the  so  much  for  him,  and  while  thus  irri- 

engraving   of  Mignard's    portrait    of  tated  he  saw  DauU^'s  reproduction  of 

Mme.deFeuquiferes  and  arranged  that  Mignard's  portrait,  and  immediately 

Rigaud   should   see  it.      Rigaud   was  made    him   his  engraver.      The    Dre- 

then  feeling  somewhat  discontented  vets  must  have  seen  Daull^'s  success, 


as  this  portrait  was  engraved  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Drevet  the 
younger,  and  Daulle's  successful  en- 
grav-ing  of  Gendron  had  been  executed 


before  the  death  of  Drevet  the  elder. 

Daulle  had  the  advantage  of  Rigaud's 
direct  supen-ision  for  this  portrait; 
but  his  work  shows  some  falling-off 


after  the  painter's  death,   chiefly   a  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  which 

weakness  in  the  heads,  and  defective  he  could  hardly  surpass."     The  por- 

drawing.     Of  the  "Comtesse  de  Feu-  trait  of  Louis  Phihppe  d'Orl^ans,  Due 

quiferes,"  Baron  de  Portalis  says  that  de  Chartres,  is  by  the  same  engraver, 

he  had,  "almost  at  his  first  attempt,  after  Belle,  who  was  the  grandfather 
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of  that  Belle,  director  of  the  Gobelins 
manufactory,  who  during  the  Revolu- 
tion caused  the  tapestries  with  arms 
and  ciphers  of  the  old  kings  to  be 
solemnly  burned  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
of  liberty  that  had  been  set  in  the 
courtyard.     It    is    but    fair    to    his 


memory  to  say  that  he  was  equally 
zealous  in  preventing  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  place  by  keeping  the 
artist  artisans  who  wanted  to  go  when 
their  pay  was  only  the  Revolutionary 
paper  money. 

The    charming    picture    of    Mary 
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Queen  of  Scots  with  her  little  son 
— ^afterwards  James  I  of  England — is 
one  of  Bartolozzi's  prettiest  efforts, 
showing  great  purity  and  delicacy 
of  design.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
portraits  of  Mary  that  vindicate 
her  reputation  for  beauty  and  charm. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  as  Longhi 
says,  Bartolozzi  is  **most  unfaithful 
to    his    archetypes,     .     .      .     what- 


ever   the     originals,     being    always 
Bartolozzi." 

The  fact  that  the  Queen  parted 
from  her  little  son  when  he  was  but 
a  few  months  old  and  never  saw  him 
again  does  not  appear  to  have  troubled 
the  painter  Zucchero;  nor  can  we  cavil 
at  the  historical  obliquity  that  has 
given  us  so  charming  a  picture  of 
mother  and   child. 


{For  the  engravings  reproduced  in  this  article,  we  are  indebted  to 

Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co,) 
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The  sunset  cameoed  her  in  gold 

And  made  a  radiance  of  her  hair; 

The  ebb-tide  faltered  to  her  feet. 

And  as  in  dalliance  lingered  there, 

To  touch  their  smoothness,  brown  and  bare. 

Her  tattered  gown  was  gently  mocked 

By  many  an  Ariel-tricksey  air 
That  showed  the  rents,  with  stealthy  hand; 

But  on  the  ground  was  all  her  care. 
As  slow  she  wandered  down  the  strand 
Seeking  the  treasures  of  the  sand. 

Was  it  some  chance  that  led  her  there, 
To  that  small  hollow  by  the  stone? 

Her  short  fork  turned  the  sand  away, 
And  thick  the    smooth    brown  shell-fish  lay, 
A  treasure  to  her,  Indus-rare, 

And  by  discovery,  all  her  own. 

They  filled  her  basket  and  to  spare, 

And  joyously  she  turned  to  go; 
But  as  she  neared  the  grass-slope,  where 

The  town-path  ends,  she  went  more  slow; 
Then  stopping,  golden  head  a-nod, 

Spoke  some  low  words, — perhaps  a  prayer; 
I  caught  but  one:  and  that  was,  *'God." 

Allan  Updegraff 
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A  FOREIGN  TOUR  AT  HOME 

By  HENRY  HOLT 
VII 


PORTLAND 

N  reaching  Portland 
next  morning,  our 
attention  was  first 
attracted  by  two  or 
three  particularly 
dirty-looking  ocean 
J  steamers  in  the  Wil- 
lamette, and  next 
by  a  particularly  clean-looking  and 
attractive  hotel,  with  a  big  entrance 
court  indented  in  its  centre,  with  a 
tum-around  of  grass  and  flowers  and 
fountain,  and  double  flight  of  entrance 
steps,  and  balconies  all  around  the 
court,  and  everything  abounding  in 
flowers. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  condition  of 
the  whole  town.  While  we  were 
among  the  flowers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, we  would  not  have  dared  to 
expect  to  find,  a  thousand  miles 
north,  a  city  covered  with  roses. 
Yet  such  is  Portland — such  so  far 
beyond  other  places  that  she  has 
taken  to  herself,  without  dispute,  the 
title  of  the  City  of  Roses.  The  little 
cottage  yards  are  full  of  them,  children 


throw  them  to  the  train,  they  domi- 
nate the  other  flowers  in  the  grounds 
of  the  villas,  and  in  the  parks  they 
Hterally  "grow  on  trees"  along  the 
walks — trees  not  very  much  higher 
than  a.  man,  however.  And  one  never 
gets  tired  of  the  roses,  so  infinite  is 
their  variety.  We  asked  people  why 
there  were  so  many,  and  the  answer 
was,  in  effect : ' '  Why,  they  just  come ; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  them 
alone."     Happy  place,  that! 

But  Nature,  or  the  other  party,  was 
jealous  again,  and  would  not  let  us  see 
Portland's  other  beauty^ — the  views  of 
the  neighboring  snow-clad  mountains. 
We  could  see  surrounding  hills  of  low 
degree,  but  all  the  mountains  were  in 
the  clouds.  Nature,  if  that  other  party 
would  keep  the  mists  off,  has,  as  she 
sometimes  rejoices  to,  done  the  com- 
plete thing  for  Portland :  for  she  has 
given  not  only  the  roses  and  moun- 
tains, but  some  particularly  conve- 
nient hills  for  parks  to  show  off  the 
roses  and  give  views  of  the  mountains. 

Even  with  the  mountains  hidden, 
the  \dews  from  the  hill  parks  were 
fine,  especially  that  of  the  part  of  the 
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valley — ^with  some  buildings  that  did 
very  well  at  a  distance — where  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exhibition  was 
held. 

Good  results  of  this  exhibition  were 
a  respectable  statue,  in  the  park,  of 
the  explorers'  faithful  squaw  guide, 
with  her  pappoose  on  her  back;  and 
a  more  than  respectable  statue  of  a 
young  Indian  and  an  old  one  peering 
off  at  "The  Coming  of  the  White 
Man,"  It 's  doubtful,  though,  if  the 
stolid  but  very  serious  old  chief,  when 
in  the  flesh,  actually  showed  enough 
curiosity  to  rise  on  tiptoe. 

Apparently  the  tendency  to  get  rid 
of  the  new-comer  has  been  handed 
down,  for,  when  I  asked  a  car  official 
to  direct  me  to  the  best  residence 
region,  he  started  me  for  a  point 
which,  after  I  'd  got  about  quarter- 
way  to  it,  I  found  on  inquiry  was  a 
suburb  twelve  miles  off.  I  got  out 
and,  for  exercise's  sake,  footed  it 
part  of  the  way  back;  and  so,  much 
of  the  time  budgeted  for  the  residence 
portions  of  the  place  was  lost;  still, 
enough  was  used  to  get  basis  for  some 
mildly  suggestive  comparisons  later 
at  Seattle  and  Vancouver.  Several 
of  the  houses  we  saw  were  like  the 
New  England  provincial  city  ones  of 
the  sixties,  before  Queen  Anne  was 


resurrected,  or  half-timber  or  Spanish 
America  appreciated. 

Investigating  the  state  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Portland,  we  went  to  the 
theatre  for  only  the  second  time  on 
our  long  trip.  The  auditorium  was 
of  the  modem  type,  broader  than 
it  was  deep,  and  nicely  decorated. 
Girofld-Girofla  in  English,  with  lots 
of  local  color,  was  very  well  done  by 
a  San  Francisco  troupe.  The  chorus 
was  noticeably  young,  pretty  and 
well  set  up  (people  thereabouts  gener- 
allyare),  and  did  its  work  well.  In 
such  matters — including  flowers  and 
gastronomies — this  coast  seems  abun- 
dantly able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

SEATTLE 

Having  seen  Kansas  City  and  Los 
Angeles,  we  were  prepared  to  dis- 
count the  far-famed  hustle  of  Seattle. 
But  it  was  all  there.  We  arrived  at 
night.  This  little  city  on  the  con- 
fines of  civilization  was  as  bright,  in 
every  street  we  looked  along,  as 
Broadway  at  Times  Square.  The 
electric  signs  were  of  nearly  as  many 
devices.  Though  the  shops  were 
closed,  the  windows,  with  assortments 
rivalling  those  of  the  average  shops 
of  New  York,  were  all  alight;  not  only 
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the  stores,  which  were  closed,  but  the 
banks  and  other  office  buildings, 
seemed  all  to  keep  their  lights  burning 
on  the  first  floors.  The  strenuous  httle 
"outside"  shops  were,  of  course,  in 
full  blast;  the  streets  full  of  people; 
and  at  the  hotel-office  was  a  rush  of 
which  no  New  York  hotel  ever  dreams 
on  ordinary  days. 

After  a  walk  through  the  streets,  I 
found  the  hotel  restaurant  full  of  gai- 
ly dressed  men  and  women,  and  the 
little  orchestra  playing  that  "  Pagli- 
acci "  music  of  which  I  have  already 
written.  I  went  to  the  room  where 
Altera  paradoxically  had  retired  be- 
cause she  was  already  tired,  and  told 
her  that-I  had  never  before  had  an 
idea  of  *"Vhat  a  wide-awake  city 
could  be.  She  insists  that  I  told 
her  it  was  Paris  over  again. 

Next  day,  without  the  glamour  of 
the  night,  it  (like  Santa  Barbara)  had 
lost  something,  but  not  much.  Part 
of  the  loss  was  in  the  impression  of 
size.  The  streets  which,  at  night,  had 
seemed  interminable,  were,  after  all, 
but  the  streets  of  a  little  city;  but 
they  were  as  active  as  those  of  a  big 
one. 

At  the  urgent  recommendation  of 
the  hotel  people  and  one  or  two  oth- 
ers, backed  up  by  effective  "folders," 
we  took  the  trolley-ride  for  "seeing 
Seattle."  It  started  from  "the  totem 
pole,"  which  is  placed  at  the  long 
point  of  a  little  triangular  park  in  the 
business  district.  The  pole  is  the 
largest  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  perhaps 
the  largest  anybody  ever  saw;  and 
there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  or 
suggestive  monument  for  the  place; 
nothing  could  better  emphasize  the 
close  relation  between  this  up-to- 
date  —  almost  in-advance -of -date  — 
city,  and  the  savage  conditions  of 
Pugct  Sound  within  the  memory  of 
men  still  living.  At  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  '76 — I  'm  not  even 
sure  that  it  was  not  as  late  as  the 
Chicago  Exposition  of  '93 — a  collec- 
tion of  totem  poles  was  very  con- 
spicuous, and  at  least  one  spectator 
of  them  thought  that  Puget  Sound — 
the  remote  place  where  they  came 
from — was    then    in    the    depths    of 


savagery,  and  probably  a  dangerous 
place  to  go  to. 

Were  it  not  for  a  tendency  to  trust 
to  other  people's  experience,  I  might 
have  anticipated  that  a  trolley-ride 
in  the  city  would  be  something  like 
our  auto  ride  in  the  Golden  Gate 
park:  the  most  interesting  streets  are 
apt  to  shut  the  trolleys  out;  more- 
over, there  was  a  good  deal  of  reversing 


and  repeating  to  get  started  on  new 
routes,  and  the  "barker"  had  a  de- 
gree of  stupidity  so  profound  and 
free  from  consciousness  of  self  as  to 
be  positively  interesting.  His  man- 
ner suggested  that  he  had  failed  as 
a  clergyman.  Under  his  entertaining 
guidance,  we  did  get  a  notion  of  the 
business  part  of  the  city;  of  "Broad- 
way," which,  as  we  were  afterwards 
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surprised  to  leam  (explanation  later), 
was  first  in  length,  and  but  second 
in  degree,  of  the  residence  streets;  of 
the  location,  but  hardly  of  the  aspect, 
of  "Queen  Anne"- — a  small  leading 
villa  district;  and  of 
the  three  fresh-water 
lakes  which  partly 
surround  the  city, 
and  are  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  it. 
The  largest,  of  which 
the  trolley  gave  us  a 
glimpse,  is  twenty- 
one  miles  long,  and 
its  banks  are  already 
well  dotted  with  cot- 
tages of  people 
whose  work  is  in 
the  city.  The  trolley 
went  around  one  of 
the  smaller  ones,  and 
its  banks,  holding 
some  almost  squalid 
buildings,  were  as 
flat  as  our  barker's 
panegyrics  on  them. 
He  explained,  how- 
ever, in  response  to 
my  cork-screw  ques- 
tions, that  these 
lakes  are  to  be  con- 
nected by  locks  with 
the  harbor,  so  that 
vessels  can  come  into 
the  fresh  water,  and 
shed  their  barnacles, 
which  he  alleges  to 
be  their  very  judi- 
cious habit  under 
such  circumstances.  In  his  maritime 
capacity,  the  barker  also  showed  us 
the  docks  where  the  Northern  Pacific 
connects  with  the  transoceanic  steam- 
ers. Despite  all  this,  the  maritime 
interests  of  Seattle  appeared  to  me 
more  in  the  bud  than  in  the  flower, 
though  a  promising  enough  bud. 

So  far,  in  Seattle  we  had  seen 
very  little  in  the  way  of  homes  that 
were  beautiful  or  even  attractive;  and 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena, 
the  hills  behind  Santa  Barbara  and 
the  blufTs  by  its  ocean,  and  even, 
though  to  a  less  degree.  Portland, 
had  given  us  an   apjietite  for  such 


things;  and  we  had  noticed  some  signs 
of  them  and  of  bespired  and  betowered 
buildings,  on  the  hill.  Seattle,  like 
Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Portland, 
consists  of  a  fiat  business  district  by 
the  water,  with  a 
residence  district  on 
the  adjoining  hills. 

The  barker  ex- 
plained that  his  trol- 
ley could  not  run  up 
the  hills  to  the  resi- 
dence district,  but 
that  he  would  give 
us  transfers  over  the 
cable  cars,  which 
did.  But,  ha\ing 
had  enougjh  of  re- 
striction to  car 
tracks,  despite  our 
San  Francisco  ex- 
perience we  took  an 
auto,  telling  the 
chauffeur  what  our 
difficulties  had  been. 
Seattle,  by  the  way, 
claims  to  have  more 
autos  in  prop-artion 
to  population,  than 
any  other  American 
city,  which  probably 
means  any  city- 
whatever. 

In  the  reversing 
and  duplicating  of 
our  trolley  trip,  we 
had  passed  so  often 
that  it  became  a 
IS  TOTBi  POLE  Joke-   a    big  rather 

ugly  high-school 
building,  which  was  on  a  street  of  neat 
but  modest  cottages,  and  over  which 
the  barker  delighted  to  let  his  slow  elo- 
quence ooze.  Our  chauffeur  promptly 
took  us  again  to  this  building,  and 
informed  us  that  we  were  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  residence  district,  but  that 
parts  of  it  were  better  than  the  centre. 
We  asked  him  to  take  us  to  the  cir- 
cumference with  as  httle  delay  as 
possible,  and  he  took  us  to  the  next 
street.  This  overlooked  the  big  lake 
and,  we  were  informed,  some  moun- 
tains; but  over  them  that  other 
jealous  power  had  extended  its  haze. 
The  sites  were  pretty,  but  the  build- 


ings  in  no  way  compared  with  those 
of  the  business  district.  Seattle  has 
residences,  of  course,  and  has  parks, 
but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  she  has 
not  yet  taken  from  her  intense  busi- 
ness activities  time  or  money  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  either. 

She  has  probably  done  better  in 
hotels  and  (to  judge  from  externals) 
in  theatres,  which  of  course  attract 
and  minister  to  the  immense  floating 
population  of  an  active  west-coast 
city.  Our  hotel,  not  one  of  the  new- 
est, was  a  good  one  and  well  run. 
Yet  its  dining-roora  was  in  the  cellar 
and  without  a  window — a  staircase 
direct  from  the  street  contributing 
to  its  functions  as  a  restaurant.  It 
was  decently  decorated  and  well 
enough  ventilated;  but  underground. 

At  midnight  of  our  second  day, 
we  took  the  boat  for  Vancouver, 
sacrificing  the  railroad  tickets  bought 
in  our  age  of  blindness.  The  instant 
we  touched  that  boat — in  fact,  the 
instant  an  under-steward  took  our 
hand-baggage  to  put  aboard  of  it,  we 
felt  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  life : 
the  man  was  not  only  civil,  as  Ameri- 
can helpers  sometimes  are,  but  he  was 
polite,  which  American  helpers  very 
seldom  are,  and  British  ones,  even  in 
the  Canadian  dilution,  seem  always  to 


be.  One  morning  a  day  or  two  after, 
we  came  to  the  dining-car  late,  and 
asked  for  four  things  of  which  the 
supply  was  exhausted.  Each  time 
the  waiter  came  back,  and  said  in 
regretful  confidence:  "I  am  sorry  to 
say,  sir,  that  the  brown  bread  [or 
whatever  it  was]  is  all  gone."  In 
the  United  States  it  would  have  been 
a  gruff  "No  more  brown  bread!"  and 
by  the  time  we  had  asked  in  vain  for 
the  fourth  article,  we  would  have 
been  treated  as  criminals. 

OUR   OCCIDENTAL   ORIENTALS 

This  is,  of  course,  contrasting  the 
subject  of  the  effete  monarchy,  the 
foot  of  the  ruthless  aristocrat  planted 
on  his  neck,  with  the  freebom  citizen 
of  the  Republic.  But  it  is  neglecting 
the  west -coast  Oriental,  which  I  have 
done  too  long  already.  I  remember 
him  first  in  the  beautiful  hotel  in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  seemed  in  use 
merely  as  part  of  the  decorations — 
clothed  in  lavender  silk  with  black 
embroidered  bands,  down  which  grace- 
fully dangled  his  very  long  black  pig- 
tail, which  was  surmounted  by  a  cap 
to  match  the  suit.  He  carried  a 
feather  duster,  which  he  occasionally 
applied  to  something  or  other,  with- 
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out  any  apparent  object  but  to  act 
the  part  handsomely. 

But  in  Portland,  the  Oriental  ap- 
peared in  earnest.  There  he  was,  a 
Japanese  bell-boy  or  elevator  boy, 
dressed  in  orthodox  blue  and  buttons 
— numbers  of  him,  busy  and  efficient, 
but  sometimes  learning  his  English 
at  our  expense.  The  same  at  Seattle 
and,  I  believe,  Vancouver.  At  Glacier 
— to  anticipate  a  little,  for  unity's  sake, 
— he  turned  Chinese  again,  but  it  was 
only  little  Joe  who  seemed  to  be  'a 
chambermaid,  and  said,  evidently  with 
great  confidence  in  him,  that  Ah  Sing 
had  charge  of  the  laundry.  At  Field 
the  Oriental  waited  on  the  table  at 
breakfast,  in  a  blue  American-made 
Chinese  uniform  of  silk  or  some  other 
thin  stuff,  and  at  dinner  in  a  white 
one,  fro^ged,  and  with  some  sacred 
American  -  Chinese  symbol  embroi- 
dered, or  gimpcd,  on  the  breast.  I 
feared  he  was  cold,  there  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  nie, 
but  he  retired  into  the  depths  of  his 
Oriental  mind,  and  either  did  not 
understand  or  did  not  want  to.  But 
people  assured  me  that  he  would  have 
enough  American  wool  under  his  Chi- 
nese silk — that  he  wouldn't  be  cold 
or  anything  else  he  did  n't  want  to  be. 


The  Chinaman  I  was  surprised  to 
find  endowed  with  a  lively  sense  of 
humor  and  enjoyment  of  it,  and  the 
Jap  apparently  deficient  in  it.  The 
Chinaman  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  his 
word ;  the  Jap,  unless  of  samurai  rank, 
not  —  buskiao  seeming  to  be  the 
property  of  the  samurai.  At  Los 
Angeles  the  hotel  people  said  they 
had  tried  the  Jap,  and  had  to  give  him 
up,  because  they  could  not  depend 
upon  him.  Portland  and  Seattle  do 
not  seem  yet  to  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment that  far. 

The  Chinaman  has  to  pay  $500  to 
get  into  Canada,  and  competent 
people  assured  me  that  the  obstacle 
is  a  serious  mistake.  In  the  United 
States,  where  we  are  free — under  the 
dictation  of  our  proletariat,^ — we. 
theoretically,  do  not  let  him  in  at 
any  price. 

On  that  boat  between  Seattle  and 
Vancouver,  we  saw  our  first  of  another 
Oriental — the  East  Indian — darker 
than  a  mulatto,  tall,  spare,  with  a 
black  silk  turban,  but  otherwise 
dressed  as  a  British  navvy.  There 
were  three  or  four  of  him.  At  Van- 
couver we  saw  one  of  higher  degree, 
in  khaki  of  a  militarish  cut,  but  with 
turban,  of  course.     Later  still  we  saw 
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several  up  the  railroad — brown  nav-  save  for  a  great  precipice  at  the  left, 
vies  in  turbans — one  string  of  half  are  relieved  by  a  bold  high  island 
a  dozen  with  pick  and  shovel,  fol-  something  like  Capri — and  this  bold 
lowing  a  white  foreman.  We  were  high  island  (Remember  my  teleo- 
told  that  they  were  Sikhs 
—  told  once  that  they 
make  good  watchmen, 
and  again  that  they  are 
"the  watchmen  of  the 
East."  But  they  can't 
all  be  watchmen,  there  or 
here,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  doubts  of  them 
as  workmen.  These  men, 
we  were  told,  are  soldiers 
honorably  discharged 
after  serving  their  terms, 
and  are  admitted  into 
Canada''  as  British  sub- 
jects. On  the  boat,  we 
saw,  too,  some  native  In- 
dians— an  old  fellow  with 
his  wife  and  son.  They 
were  sitting  or  lying  on 
the  deck,  dressed  in  good 
"citizen's  clothes";  and 
presumably  the  old  fellow 
was  a  chief,  for  he  had  a 
gold -headed  cane  big 
enough  for  a  staff  of 
office. 
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PUGET  SOUND:  VANCOUVER 

The  East  Indians  were  decidedly 
more  picturesque,  but  not  the  most 
picturesque  thing  we  saw  on  Puget 
Sound,  Accounts  of  its  beauty  had 
reached  us  before,  one  of  our  home 
professors,  of  an  exploring  turn,  hav- 
ing told  us  that  it  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful place  he  ever  saw,  and  he  lived  at 
Burlington!  But  .there  's  a  proverb 
about  appreciation  from  residents. 
Well,  as  to  the  west  coast,  even  after 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  I  have  to 
give  the  palm  to  a  bay  on  Puget 
Sound  within  an  hour  or  less  of  Van- 
couver, which  reaches  north  toward 
some  mining  district  whose  name  I 
forget.  Not  only  are  the  hills  on 
each  side  beautifully  composed  and 
contrasted,  but  their  profiles  follow 
each  other  rank  on  rank  and  contrast 
after  contrast  well  into  the  bay,  where 
their  outlines,  which  are  rather  gentle 


logical  disquisition!)  was,  like  Capri, 
projected  against  the  sky!     We  saw 

it  all  with  as  effective  a  tempering  of 
haze  as  noon  could  give  without  con- 
ceahng.  With  sunset  effects,  it  must 
be  surpassingly  glorious. 

Vancouver  had  considerable  ship- 
ping, including  a  very  handsome 
trans-Pacific  "Empress"  of  India  or 
some  other  country,  which  led  some- 
body near  us  to  quote. 

The  liner,  she  's  a  lady. 

The  little  city  is  clean  and  pretty, 
its  most  striking  object  being,  just  by 
the  landing,  the  handsome  great - 
towered  station-building,  which  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road. That  institution  seems  to  dom- 
inate everything  near  this  parallel  as 
far  east  as  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
initials  are  generally  made  to  do  duty 
for  a  name  that  has  to  be  used  too 
often  to  allow  time  for  all  its  syllables. 
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Among  its  ownings  are  the  big  pretty 
semi-rural  hotel  in  Vancouver,  all  the 
good  ones  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
and  a  string  of  others  including  the 
Place  Viger  in  Montreal,  the  Fronte- 
nac  at  Quebec,  and,  for  all  I  know,  so 
on  into  the  Atlantic. 

Vancouver  is  justly  proud  of  the 
park  it  has  made  (with  little  more 
improvement  (?)  as  yet  than  sur- 
rounding it  by  a  road)  of  a  wooded 
oval  peninsula  of  several  hundred 
acres,  which  juts  into  the  bay  from 
an  isthmus  that  starts  in  the  best 
residence  part  of  the  city.  These 
residences  average  higher,  in  taste  jrs 
well  as  in  commodiousness  and  sur- 
rounding bits  of  ground,  than  those  of 
the  much  larger  city  of  Seattle.  The 
people  have  had  more  time  to  make 
them,  not  because  their  city  is  materi- 
ally older,  but  apparently  because 
they  are  not  so  absorbed  in  business. 

We  drove  in  the  park,  enjoying  not 
only  its  beautiful  glimpses  into  beauti- 
ful Puget  Sound,  but  the  beautiful 
fhra,  which  included  many  Douglas 
firs  and  arbor-vitje  of  almost  sequoian 
proportions.  One  of  the  arbor-vita 
trunks,  which  had  suffered  from  fire, 
was  sixty-five  feet  around.  We  fol- 
lowed,   through  the   woods,   a  path 


leading  to  a  group 
of  seven  of  these 
giants  nearly  as 
large,  six  of  them 
Douglas  firs,  and 
but  one  a  cedar. 

From  Vancou- 
ver, that  after- 
noon, we  took  our 
first  step  distinctly 
in  the  direction  of 
home,  though  in 
San  Francisco  we 
had  had  to  have 
our  tickets  "valid- 
ated" for  the  re- 
turn trip,  when  we 
started  to  go  to 
the  Yosemite  and 
thence  up  the  coast 
some  twelve  hun- 
dred, miles  farther 
away  from  home. 
But  here  at  Vancouver  we  really 
began  our  return  from  that  marvel- 
lous West,  and  began  our  glimpses  of 
Canada,  after  our  hasty  glance  around 
the  Western-most  United  States. 

No  American  who  has  not  actually 
seen  them — and  probably  seen  them 
more  thoroughly  than  we  began  to — 
has  any  conception  of  the  beauty,  the 
absorbing  interest,  and  the  wealth  of 
his  national  heritage.  West  of  the 
Mississippi — yes,  west  of  the  Rockies 
— already  lies  a  great  empire,  and  it 
is  not  yet  sixty  years  old. 

As  to  beauty,  the  coast  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco  is  much  like 
the  Riviera,  and  does  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  it,  though  the 
mountains  are  not  generally  so  near 
the  shore.  As  one  looks  out  from 
that  coast,  and  thinks  of  the  immen- 
sity of  that  ocean,  and  of  the  influ- 
ences already  reacting  over  it  with 
the  immensities  beyond,  the  thought 
will  come  up  that  with  the  speed  of 
modem  vessels,  the  great  Pacific  may 
yet  be  what  the  little  Mediterrane- 
an has  been,  and  America  become  a 
mightier  and  better  Rome.  Then  the 
future  looms  up  as  it  looms  nowhere 
else  on  earth,  and  the  feelings  pass  be- 
yond exultation  to  the  borders  of  awe. 


(  To  lie  continued) 
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HE  memory  strings 
of  Mr.  Sylvester 
Jeter  gave  a  spas- 
modic twinge — 
very  much  like  the 
dyspeptic  kind, — 
and  stopped  him 
short  in  his  prom- 
enading around  the  Plaza.  Silken 
black  shawls  and  Parisian  hats  and 
languishing  dark  e)res  still  flitted  past 
him,  and  the  band  was  playing,  and 
the  moon  shone,  and  all  that;  but 
Mr.  Jeter's  senses  were  intent  only 
on  the  chiming  hour  strokes  of  the 
cathedral  clock.  He  turned  to  his 
companion,  an  exquisite  young  Mexi- 
can, and  extended  his  hand. 

**0h, "  the  other  protested,  feigning 
amazement,  **not  go-eeng  so  early, 
sure?" 

Mr.  Jeter's  thin  lips  tightened  to 
repel  pla3rful  and  familiar  insinua- 
tion. *^Yes,"  he  said;  and  departed. 
His  stride  was  long  and  hurried, 
and  the  sidewalk  was  but  a  narrow 
ledge  anyhow;  and  he  gasped  angrily 
for  breath  whenever  his  spare  frame 
hurtled  against  a  blanketed  native. 
The  band  music  was  indistinct  in  his 
ears  when  at  last  he  began  to  slow 
down.  He  was  passing  beneath  the 
fretful  splutter  of  an  dvc  light  at 
a  cross  street,  and  nearing  a  low, 
grayish  stucco  house  on  the  comer 
opposite.  If  he  kept  straight  on,  he 
must  pass  the  line  of  barred  windows 
in  the  long  side  wall  of  this  house ;  but 
he  kept  straight  on  only  to  the  first 
window.  Here  he  came  to  a  full 
stop;  not  tentatively,  as  is  the  way 
of  suitors,  but  with  assurance — 
petulant  assurance.  He  coughed  per- 
emptorily, and  thrust  his  nose  be- 
tween the  upright  bars.  The  heavy 
wooden  shutters  were  open,  a  lace 
curtain  brushed  against  ius  face,  and 


the  room  within  was  dark.  Usually 
from  out  of  the  darkness  within, 
some  one  with  a  soft  voice  would 
creep  to  the  window  and  purr  a 
Spanish  greeting.  But  this  time  she 
of  the  luring  whisper  did  not  come. 
Mr.  Jeter  tapped  the  pavement  with 
his  cane.  He  tapped  again.  Then 
he  frowned. 

But  Mr.  Jeter  was  much  too  digni- 
fied, or  dyspeptic,  to  wait  long.  He 
did  not  wait  at  all,  but  pushed  off 
to  retrace  his  steps.  Glancing  side- 
ways as  he  went,  he  noted  that  light 
streamed  from  the  front  windows, 
of  the  house.  An  exclamatory  out- 
burst of  polite  conversation  arose 
within,  which  died  down  as  the  open- 
ing chords  of  a  Spanish  melody  were 
struck  on  a  piano ;  and  directly  after- 
wards the  full-throated  voice  of  a 
young  girl  was  heard  singing. 

Mr.  Jeter  turned,  and  paused  on 
the  sidewalk  before  one  of  the  open 
front  windows.  On  the  sofa  of  state 
he  saw  the  sleek  and  ponderous  senora 
of  the  household.  She  was  smiling 
amiably,  vacuously,  and  smoking  a 
cigarette,  fter  japanned  tin  box  of 
tobacco  and  papers  lay  at  her  feet. 
A  favored  guest  divided  the  throne 
with  her,  and  she  was  flanked  on 
either  side  by  other  guests,  all  in  a 
rigid  line.  Animated  chatter  hung 
in  frozen  suspense  on  their  faces 
as  the  young  girl  sang. 

Now  in  this  girl,  surely,  was  the 
explanation  of  the  American's  prowl- 
ing around  there.  The  fulness  and 
warmth  of  her  profile  were  revealed 
as  she  sat  at  the  piano.  Long  black 
lashes  veiled  eyes  that  were  deep  and 
brown  and  sleepily  serious.  Her 
hair  hung  in  one  soft  heavy  braid 
between  her  shoulders.  She  might 
well  incite  to  much  prowling  around; 
yet  Mr.  Sylvester  Jeter  did  not  linger. 
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**Only  the  kid,"  he  muttered. 
**But  as  her  sister  isn't  there,  she 
must  be " 

Must  be  waiting  for  him,  presimi- 
ably,  f6r  he  went  once  more  aroimd 
to  the  dark  side-window  and  once 
again  coughed  and  tapped  his  cane. 
Yet,  even  so,  there  was  still  no  answer. 

''Oiga,  sefior!"  But  it  was  not 
the  luring  whisper.  It  was  a  sibilant 
one,  and  it  came,  not  from  this  win- 
dow, but  from  the  last  one,  which 
was  the  kitchen  window.  Mr.  Jeter 
went  back  there.  **Well,"  he  said 
in  Gringo  Spanish,  **well;  where  is 
Marfa?" 

**Who  knows,  seflor,"  replied  the 
deprecating  old  voice  of  the  cook 
behind  the  bars —  **who  knows  where 
she  may  be?" 

'*0h,  it  makes  little  difference," 
said  Mr.  Jeter.  "Only,  here  is  a 
rebosa  I  promised  her  when  I  went 
south.  I  have  just  returned  with  it. 
Here. " 

He  drew  a  soft  little  btmdle  from 
his  pocket,  and  tossed  it  to  the  wo- 
man. He  perceived  as  he  did  so  that 
much  eloquent  disdain  was  being 
wasted. 

'*But,senor " 

He  paused  in  his  going. 

"But  seiior,  you  are  not  coming 
back  to-night,  no?" 

"Not  by  a — ^no,  I  am  not  coming 
back. " 

**Bien,  I  may  tell  her  that,  no? 
And  I  will  give  her  the  rebosa.  And,* ' 
whined  the  beldame,  "is  that  all, 
senor?  " 

Mr.  Jeter  flung  her  the  customary 
coin.  After  which  he  returned  to 
the  Plaza,  and  entered  the  bright 
and  noisy  caf6  of  the  Faithful  Shep- 
herd. He  did  not  take  a  table,  but 
ranged  himself  before  the  cake-and- 
candy  counter  that  answered  for  a 
bar  to  Americans.  Without  a  ques- 
tion the  host  placed  before  him  a 
high  glass,  a  fat  bottle  and  a  siphon. 

"Oh,  oh,  Don  Silvestray;  dreenk 
that  with  us,  sure?" 

The  exquisite  Mexican  and  several 
of  other  nationalities  in  an  in^er 
room  were  hailing  him. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Jeter  ac- 


knowledged as  affably  as  possible, 
"here's  how.'* 

"No,  no;  please  coom  here  to  do 
eet. " 

"Thanks,  Don  Charlie,  but  I " 

"How,  so  occupied?  Only  figure 
to  yourselves,  sefiores,  so  occupied, 
yet  not  at  her  window!" 

"I  say,  Jeter, "  called  an  American, 
"goin*  to  the  bull-fight,  Simday?" 

Several  nationalities  exchanged 
glances.  It  was  Don  Charlie  who 
took  the  bit  in  his  teeth.  "I  enwrap 
myself  of  the  honor,"  he  shouted 
stridently,  merrily,  "to  beg  Don  Sil- 
vestray's  companee  for  Sunday  and 
we  see  together  the  mos'  superb  Es- 
partero.     Eh,  my  esteem-^d  fren*  ?" 

Mr.  Jeter  emptied  his  glass,  paid 
the  reckoning  and  came  nearer. 
"That  Espartero  again,"  he  said 
wearily.  "The  fellow's  as  bad  as  a 
World's  Fair.  Those  who  happen 
not  to  go  and  see  him  stick  a  bull 
must  everlastingly  suffer  the  enthu- 
siasm and  pity  of  the  lunatics  who 
do." 

"But  hotnbre,  he  is  the  diesiro  of 
Spain!  He  coom  here;  it  is  an  event. 
Las*  Sunday  alLthe  worl'  went,  and 
presto,  all  the  worl*  is  crazee. " 

"So  I  should  judge." 

"It  is  true,  sir,"  solemnly  protes- 
ted a  German  devotee  of  the  sport. 
(How  Germans  do  adapt  themselves 
to  any  nationality!)  "It  is  true, 
for  El  Espartero  is  a  hero,  and  small 
wonder.  He  toys  with  danger  as 
with  an  old,  battered  plaything." 

"And,"  exclaimed  a  portly  and 
enthusiastic  Mexican,  "can  you  won- 
der that  our  best  women  tread  on 
custom  to  see  him?  Like  your  mati- 
nee girls,  senor,  they  make  of  him 
a  gallant  gentleman.  Ah, "  he  smiled, 
and  blundered  on,  "we  were  on- 
ly now  sajring  how  the  handsome 
moimtebank  has  scored  a  special  tri- 
umph  " 

Don  Charlie  pounded  loudly  for 
the  waiter.  Some  one  else  pinched 
the  portly  Mexican. 

'^'Well,  then, "  Mr.  Jeter  announced, 
"I  suppose  1*11  have  to  go  next 
Sunday.  It  *s  self-defence.  I  don't 
want   to   be    talked   to    death,    you 
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know."     Whereupon    he    took    his 
leave. 

Again  in  the  street  and  alone,  Mr. 
Jeter  let  his  sour  mien  have  sway. 
Almost  every  word  he  had  just  heard 
was  freighted  with  hidden  bantering, 
and  an  intangible  suspicion  haunted 
him  that  he  was  a  fool.  '*And  a 
forewarned  one,  at  that, "  he  growled. 
They  called  her  •  the  Conquistadora, 
and  that  alone  was  a  danger  signal, 
but  an  alluring  one;  enough,  for  that 
reason,  to  make  any  wandering  well- 
to-do  bachelor  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Jeter's 
self-esteem  charge  at  it. 

Mr.  Jeter  had  noted  with  approval 
the  liquid  depths  of  her  eyes,  but 
overlooked  the  calculation  in  them. 
He  had  noted  the  grace  and  hauteur 
of  her  bearing,  uncritical  in  that  her 
weight  was  near  to  matronly.  He 
had  even  passed  over  a  remark  of  a 
fellow-countr3rwoman,  to  wit:  **  When 
the  Conquistadora  does  marry,  she  '11 
not  be  the  only  glad  one.  There  's 
that  kid  sister.  How  the  poor  child 
does  want  to  do  up  her  hair;  and 
Heaven  knows  she's  old  enough!" 

No,  there  would  have  been  no 
danger,  had  it  not  been  for  the  danger 
signal.  It  was  at  that  that  he  had 
charged.  And  now,  to-night,  she  had 
not  come  to  her  window — a  Mexican 
equivalent  for  the  mitten.  "Yes,  a 
fool, "  he  repeated.  Wherewith,  with 
masculine  perversity,  he  made  straight 
for  the  house  of  grayish  stucco. 

When  yet  a  few  paces  distant, 
however,  he  halted  with  a  jolt. 
There  was  the  cloaked  figure  of  a 
man  clinging,  like  a  barnacle,  to  one 
of  the  windows.  The  man  was 
evidently  pleading  for  something. 
As  to  that,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
(Mr.  Jeter's)  hastened  matters,  and 
Mr.  Jeter  saw  the  cloaked  unlmown 
gently  wrench  free  a  small  bundle 
from  a  shapely  white  hand.  Then 
the  hand  drew  back  within  the  bars. 
*  *  Adios,  adiosi "  was  whispered  tremu- 
lously in  a  woman's  voice;  and  the 
unknown  threw  his  cloak  over  his 
shoulder  and  sauntered  away. 

Mr.  Jeter  hastened  forward.  But 
the  jealous  flare  beneath  his  white 
vest    subsided    at    once    to    a    dtdl 


spark.  For  he  perceived  now  that 
the  stranger  had  been  at  the  middle 
window,  which  was  not  Maria's 
window  at  all,  but  the  kid  sister's. 

*  *  Conchita, "  he  called  softly.  That 
was  the  name  of  the  kid  sister. 
*'Come,  come,"  he  tried  again,  im- 
patiently. "Come,  I  '11  make  way  for 
your  timid  sweetheart  right  away; 
only  tell  me  first  where  Maria  is. " 

The  dark  room  yielded  no  reply, 
and  Mr.  Jeter  turned  away  disgusted. 
At  the  comer  of  the  house  he  heard 
some  one  humming  the  Toreador  song, 
and  a  second  time  that  night  he  peered 
into  the  front  room.  There,  at  the 
piano,  and  all  alone,  was  Conchita 
with  her  braid  down  her  back,  as 
calm  and  dreamily  serious  as  though 
she  had  been  there  for  quite  a  while. 
Obviously,  some  one  had  been  borrow- 
ing Conchita' s  window. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Jeter  went  on  home, 
then,  to  his  hotel. 

"Sheatabull-fight!" 

"Yes,  it  is  certain.  She  was  here 
las'  Sunday  also." 

This  was  Don  Charlie's  reply  to 
the  exclamation  of  Mr.  Jeter  as  they 
seated  themselves  in  their  reserved 
chairs  in  the  first  row  of  the  crowded 
old  bull-ring.  ^  A  familiar  hat  trimmed 
in  lavender  and  artificial  violets — 
just  a  fleck  in  the  varied  embankment 
of  hats  and  tiles — had  fixed  Mr. 
Jeter's  attention  at  once 

"But  at  a  bull-fight?"  he  repeated, 
vacantly. 

"You  see  her?"  said  Don  Charlie. 
He  had  paid — or  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Jeter — the  price  for  one  show.  But 
he  was  looking  for  two  for  the  same 
money. 

"Then  what  of  the  customs  of 
your  high-caste  women?"  sneered  Mr. 
Jeter. 

Don  Charlie  complacently  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  The  spectator  at  a 
show  must  n't  take  sides. 

"Maybe  not  a  custom,  no,"  he 
said.  "But  El  Espartero,  he  is 
different,  sure.  They  all  coom  to 
see  him. " 

"An  exception  in  the  mountebank 
line,  eh?" 
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Shrill,  insistent  calls  for  musica 
from  the  peons  on  the  sunny  side 
wrought  their  effect  in  a  blare  of 
brass,  and  saved  Don  Charlie  the 
need  ot  replying.  More  and  more 
heads  were  constantly  bobbing  to  the 
surface  wherever  there  was  a  stair- 
case, and  streams  of  people  were 
threading  their  way  to  find  seats 
in  the  amphitheatre  that  seemed 
already  packed. 

Mr.  Jeter's  resentment  grew.  This 
enormous  to-do  over  the  Spaniard 
irritated  him.  The  empresario  had 
congratulated,  in  one-sheet  posters, 
his  dear  and  discerning  poblacion  on 
his  having  secured  a  paragon  so 
enthralling  for  the  city's  games. 
And  the  silly  poblacion  was  respond- 
ing, at  five  pesos  per  head  in  the 
shade,  twelve  reales  in  the  stm. 

A  trumpet's  blast,  and  then  the  din 
of  anticipation  rose  to  definite  ex- 
pression. **  Here  they  come ! "  every- 
body screeched.  The  band  struck 
up  a  welcome,  a  wide  gate  was  flung 
open,  and  the  dazzling  troupe  of  bull- 
fighters, with  chins  high  and  chests 
pompously  blown,  were  stepping 
haughtily  across  the  arena.  Such 
remnants  of  a  proud  Castilian  chivalry 
had  quick  effect  on  a  people  who  live 
upon  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  glee 
was  prolonged. 

Ahead,  and  a  little  apart,  stalked 
the  matador  himself.  He  was  tall, 
lean  and  quick.  His  muscles  seemed 
springs  set  for  recoil.  The  lips  be- 
trayed the  quality  of  the  man's 
passions:  they  were  coarse.  A  steel- 
like sheen  in  the  eyes  marked  the 
man  as  fearless.  The  lips  and  the  eyes 
together  gave  an  expression  of  Lu- 
cifer-like insolence  which  holds  a  spe- 
cies of  fascination.  Therefore  young 
women  hysterically  fluttered  lace 
handkerchiefs,  while  the  rougher  ele- 
ment rolled  from  its  first  spasm  to 
a  prevailing  motif: 

'*E1  Espartero!  El  Es-par-te-ro ! " 

The  troupe  had  halted  before  the 
box  of  the  presidente  of  the  fight  and 
had  saluted  imposingly,  but  the  mata- 
dor was  forced  to  make  an  impartial 
circuit  of  the  ring  and  bow  to  the 
multitude,    section   by   section.     On 


his  way  he  stopped  directly  below 
the  girl  of  the  lavender  hat,  and 
swept  his  black  cap  to  the  ground. 

''Served  her  right,"  thought  Mr. 
Jeter;  yet  he  was  resentful  of  it,  too, 
on  her  accoimt.  But  all  that  changed 
to  amazed  disgust  when,  seeing  the 
natural  pink  spread  the  artificial  rose 
of  the  Conquistadora's  cheek  to  her 
neck,  he  detected  pleasure  in  her  con- 
fusion. The  girls  about  her  were 
giggling,  and  Mr.  Jeter  grew  aware 
of  the  ecstatic  breathing  of  Don 
Charlie  beside  him.  He  squirmed, 
not  knowing  precisely  why;  then  his 
gaze  fell  to  the  matador  again,  and 
of  a  sudden  his  temples  purpled  with 
rage. 

For  the  sash  the  matador  wore  was 
not  a  sash  at  all,  but  a  lady's  rebosa, 
of  lavender  silk.  Mr.  Jeter  recog- 
nized the  delicate  tints  that  blended 
and  changed  like  the  fires  of  an  opal, 
and  denoted  the  weave  of  an  obscure 
puebla  in  the  far-off  southern  sierra. 
On  his  last  prospecting  trip,  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  reach  that  vil- 
lage, for  the  express  purpose  of  buy- 
ing just  such  a  rebosa. 

Again  the  trumpet  sounded,  and 
a  half-dozen  little  attendants  in  red 
caps  sprang  at  another  gate  and  drag- 
ged it  open.  Instantly  the  bull  was 
in  the  ring.  Midway  across  he  stopped 
and  pawed  the  earth.  In  the  dust- 
cloud  he  raised,  his  eyes  glowed  blood- 
red,  seeking  an  adversary.  But  even 
the  picadors,  armed  and  mounted 
and  leather-armored,  hugged  the 
barriers. 

,  "El  Espartero!"  The  people  ap- 
pealed to  their  darling. 

The  matador  had  just  thrown  his 
brilliant  cape  to  one  of  many  ad- 
mirers who  clamored  for  the  privilege 
of  holding  it.  Hearing  his  name,  he 
turned  and  perceived  the  bull.  Hands 
on  hips,  he  looked  the  beast  over 
critically;  and,  growing  interested, 
approached  to  observe  his  fine  points. 

"El  Espartero!"  The  populace 
wished  him  to  arm  himself  with  the 
red  rag  and  engage  the  bull. 

But  just  as  he  was,  the  matador 
was  sauntering  nearer  yet.  The  bull 
saw  him,  tossed  his  horns,  and  bel- 
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lowed  ominously.  The  man  came 
on  till  not  his  own  length  separated 
him  from  the  beast,  and  stood  awhile, 
gazing  in  a  preoccupied  way.  Then 
he  seemed  to  dismiss  the  matter 
entirely,  turned  his  back  and  walked 
away  again. 

**0h,  look  out!"  some  one  shrieked. 

The  bull  had  lowered  his  head. 
The  charge  of  the  huge  body  had 
begun,  straight  to  the  mark  as  a 
stone  from  a  catapult. 

But  El  Espartero  did  not  heed  the 
shrieks,  did  not  look  back.  He 
simply  strolled  on.  His  lone  mounte- 
bank figure  in  that  peril  was  one  of 
grandeur.  The  peril  was  real  enough, 
and  yet  the  thrilling  indifference  of  the 
man  suggested  some  hellish  reserve 
beneath.  Muscles  girded  the  jaws. 
The  wanton  half-smile  was  gone  from 
the  lips.  The  very  fearlessness  on 
that  unmasked  face  chilled  as  cruelty 
itself.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  there 
were  those  who  shuddered,  not  for  the 
man,  but  out  of  pity  for  the  bull. 
Yet  the  scene  promised  almost  to  a 
certainty  the  spilling  of  a  human  soul. 
The  light  between  man  and  beast 
narrowed — went   out. 

A  woman  screamed.  That  was 
the  only  sound,  but  a  tremor  of 
horror  swept  round  the  arena.  There 
were  even  Mexicans,  and  men  at 
that,  who  clasped  hands  over  their 
eyes.  In  anticipation  they  already 
saw  a  limp  body  flung  across  a  pair 
of  horns,  and  spurting  blood  bathing 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  bull.  The 
bull-fighters  themselves  started  for- 
ward instinctively,  to  tear  free  their 
captain's  impaled  corpse. 

But  everybody  had  reckoned  on 
the  bull.  No  one  had  reckoned  on 
the  man.  The  real  scene  was  dif- 
ferent. As  the  two  bodies  merged, 
there  was  a  sweep  of  the  man's  hand 
to  his  waist,  a  flash  of  lavender  sash 
to  one  side,  the  man  twisting  to  the 
other.  The  bull  swerved  to  the  sash, 
and  out  of  the  blur  he  appeared  again, 
and  upon  his  horns  was  caught,  not 
a  hiunan  form,  but  the  end  of  a  silken 
rebosa.  Behind  him  was  El  Espar- 
tero, holding  the  end,  which  with  a 
jerk  he  ripped  free  and  cast  to  his 


feet.     After  which  he  continued  his 
stroll. 

There  was  a  silence  like  that  during 
the  instant  of  peril.  Then  the  popu- 
lace caught  its  breath.  The  roar  was 
at  first  of  pure  relief,  of  unreason- 
ing thankfulness.  Then  it  took  new 
voliune  and  swelled  with  realization 
of  the  deed.  The  concourse  became 
like  maniacs,  with  chaos  for  a  play- 
ground. Men  jtmiped  up  and  hugged 
one  another.  The  band  forgot  the 
usual  quickstep  of  triumph,  and  each 
member  plunged  individually  into  the 
sheer  manufacture  of  sound.  But  no 
pandemoniimi  of  mere  noise  could 
suffice.  The  act  accorded  with  the 
ideals  of  a  people,  and  in  the  ecstacy 
of  it  no  man  knew  restraint.  A  silk 
tile  shot  into  the  ring.  A  cane  fol- 
lowed. Hundreds  seized  avidly  on 
this  new  method.  More  hats,  more 
canes,  bottles,  blankets,  sombreros, 
cigarettes,  cigars  and  then  chairs,  and 
at  last  money — the  sovereign  popu- 
lace showered  its  approval.  Finally 
the  trumpet  rang  out  for  order,  but 
order  before  exhaustion  was  a  con- 
stunmation  not  attainable. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Jeter,  that  man  of  the 
north,  could  not  deny  that  he  was 
impressed.  He  had  nearly  timibled 
over  into  the  ring  in  leaning  forward 
to  watch.  He  saw  the  destruction 
of  the  sash,  of  the  rebosa,  rather, 
which  he  had  given  to  a  lady,  and 
the  lady  to  a  mountebank.  But 
he  could  not  help  being  glad  that 
the  thing  had  saved  a  himian  life. 

The  suave  Don  Charlie  openly 
betrayed    his    raptures. 

"i4i,  bravo!*'  he  cried.  '^ Bravo, 
magnifico,  yes,  yes!  But  that  treek, 
ay  de  mi,  that  treek,  it  will  be  his 
las',  some  day. " 

Mr.  Jeter  made  no  reply.  He 
was  endeavoring  to  locate  a  vague 
presentiment,  or  something  or  other 
seeking  to  be  recollected. 

"  Oh,  yes, "  he  exclaimed.  "  Was  n't 
there  a  scream?  Didn't  you  hear 
a  scream?" 

"  When? — Yes,  yes,  it  was  when  the 
bull  charged.     Who " 

By  one  impulse  they  looked  toward 
a   certain   box.     Then   Don   Charlie 
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turned    on    his    companion    with    a 
quizzical  shrug. 

**Yes/'hesaid. 

In  that  certain  box  a  group  of 
terrified  girls  were  busy  about  one 
of  their  niunber.  They  were  raising 
La  Conquistadora  to  her  seat.  She 
had  fainted  dead  away.  Then,  still 
deathly  pale,  she  leaned  over  the  rail, 
and  began  clapping  her  hands,  laugh- 
ing hysterically  all  the  while.  Mr. 
Jeter  felt  ashamed  for  her.  The 
clamor  was  at  last  conforming  to  the 
inexorable  decree  that  all  things  must 
have  an  end,  and  the  antics  of  the 
stricken  beauty  were  growing  con- 
spicuous. The  girls  caught  at  her 
hands,  pleaded  with  her  until  finally 
she  paused  and  looked  at  them,  and 
tears  glistened  in  her  eyes.  Then 
impulsively  she  snatched  a  bunch  of 
camelias  from  her  dress  and  tossed 
them  to  the  feet  of  the  bull-fighter. 
The  man  picked  them  up,  and  bowed 
extravagantly  low  before  the  donor. 
This  much  all  the  city  saw;  but  Mr. 
Jeter  thought  that  he  saw  also  the 
same  pitiless  sheen  in  the  fellow's  eyes 
as  when  he  had  played  with  the  bull. 

The  next  day  El  Espartero  and 
his  troupe  departed  for  triumphs 
elsewhere,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son crossed  the  seas  back  to  Spain. 
La  Conquistadora's  romance  seemed, 
like  the  wraith  of  hope,  to  be  pretty 
effectively  laid. 

Then  one  day  there  found  its  way 
into  the  Mexican  papers  the  account 
of  a  tragedy  in  a  Madrid  bull-ring. 
Later  came  an  illustrated  torero 
journal  from  Spain,  and  lurid  draw- 
ings and  gaudy  inks  pictured  the 
sickening  details.  Plate  No.  i,  a 
terracotta-homed  beast  was  charging 
at  the  back  of  a  man  in  gold  and  green 
with  a  purple  sash.  No.  2,  the  man 
writhed  on  carmine  horns,  and  blobs 
of  carmine  dripped  therefrom  to  the 
ground,  on  which  lay  the  purple 
sash.  No.  3,  gold-and-green  toreros 
were  bearing  a  gold-and-green  and 
incarnadined  body  from  the  arena. 
No.  4,  a  corpse  lay  on  a  bed,  bared 


to  the  waist;  flesh  in  yellow,  two 
gashes  in  scarlet;  a  mtdticolored 
public  filing  past.  The  text  described 
a  feat  with  a  sash,  a  bull  that  did  not 
shut  his  eyes  when  charging,  and 
bewailed  for  Spain  the  loss  of  her 
idol.  On  the  next  page  the  bull- fight 
for  the  following  Sunday  was  ad- 
vertised, along  with  the  assurance 
that  the  matador  to  appear  had  never 
been  excelled. 

So  the  famed  El  Espartero  was 
dead;  and  so  the  news  of  it  travelled 
over  the  water  and  over  the  sierras 
to  La  Conquistadora.  The  lustre  de- 
parted from  her  eyes,  and  her  cheeks 
were  haggard. 

But  5ter  a  time  she  began  to  go 
out  again,  and  she  was  again  beauti- 
ful, and  perhaps  there  was  even  more 
calculation  than  before  in  the  eyes 
that  lowered  ravishingly  at  the  glances 
of  prosperous  bachelors.  La  Conquis- 
tadora was  conservatively  rated  at 
twenty-eight,  and  heart-breaks  have 
no  rights  before  a  contingency  like 
that.  Accordingly,  mining  interests 
supposed  to  be  considerable  resimied 
their  former  perspective  in  the 
beauty's  vision,  and  it  was  the  glance 
of  Mr!  Sylvester  Jeter  before  which 
the  ravishing  eyes  sought  to  be  con- 
fused. This  was  on  the  Plaza,  on 
Plaza  nights,  when  the  band  played. 
On  other  nights  she  sat  in  her  win- 
dow in  the  house  of  grayish  stucco, 
waiting. 

And  to  the  house  of  grayish  stucco 
Mr.  Jeter  actually  came,  again.  But 
a  small  item  must  be  appended.  The 
item  has  only  to  do  with  architecture. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  there 
were  three  side  windows  in  the  house 
of  grayish  stucco.  The  first  one  was 
La  Conquistadora's,  the  last  belonged 
to  the  kitchen,  and  the  middle  win- 
dow was  the  window  of  La  Con- 
quistadora's kid  sister,  who  had  to 
wear  her  hair  in  a  braid  until  La 
Conquistadora  married.  Well,  then, 
the  window  at  which  Mr.  Jeter  now 
stopped  and  did  his  courting  was  the 
middle  window. 


The  necessary 
Melancholy 
of  Bachelors 

4r  Edward  K.Grahain 

Illustrated  by 
Josephine  A,  Meyer 


T  a  man  is  not 
truly  a  bachelor 
unless  he  has 
money,"  said  my 
niece  with  a  sly 
little  smile. 

"Nor  is  he  any- 
thing else,  unless 
he  has  money,"  I  replied  more  con- 
ventionally iJian  sincerely.  Then  I 
added,  "in  these  days,"  to  claim  the 
full  authority  of  experience. 

"His  club,  his  own  tittle  den,  the 
irresponsible  enjoyment  of  his  tastes, 
no  life  could  be  more  fascinating," 
continued  Alicia,  not  noticing  my 
poor  cynicism.  "A  real  bachelor, 
though,  needs  money  in  plenty.  The 
lacking  a  wife  is  merely  incidental,  A 
poverty-stricken  single  gentleman" — 
She  stopped  because  the  thought  was 
unpleasant,  and  Alicia  never  indulges 
her  cheerful  disposition  in  the  luxury 
of  unpleasant  thoughts. 

"Further,  he  needs  a  sympathetic 
little  niece,"  I  said,  yielding  to  the 
thought  of  the  days  she  had  made 
pleasant  for  me.  "It  is  also  well  for 
him  to  have  two  maiden  aunts  to 
advise  regarding  investments,  and  a 
nephew  whom  he  can  advise  regarding 
the  conduct  of  his  college  course,  and 
some  married  friends  of  his  youth,  the 
patronage  of  whose  wives  will  teach 
him  humility." 

"When  he  has  these,  or  most  of 
them,    he   is   very   comfortable   and 


happy,"  she  said,  choosing  not  to 
follow  my  lead. 

"When  he  has  these  he  has  com- 
fort, but  not  happiness,"  said  I,  but 
in  soliloquy,  for  she  had  turned  to 
the  piano.  I  did  not  choose,  however, 
to  let  her  soft  music  woo  me  from  my 
thoughts. 

Comfort  is  a  right  fine  word,  but  I 
am  immensely  glad  that  it  does  not 
spell  happiness.  Comfort  is  n't  iden- 
tical even  with  content,  A  very  com- 
monplace statement,  to  be  sure;  and 
yet  the  world  goes  on  the  easy  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  cause-and- 
e fleet  relation.  Bachelors  are  the 
best  illustration.  They  are  the  most 
comfortable  people  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  assujned  to  be  the  happiest. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  typical  bache- 
lor there  is  always  a  patent  vein  of 
melancholy.  "Bachelor  eqtials  jolly 
good  fellow"  is  miserable  arithmetic, 
the  result  of  crude,  superficial  ob- 
servation. 

Being  a  bachelor  is  a  good  feeling, 
a  feeling  one  gloats  over  in  solitude ; 
but  a  bachelor  feels  a  fundamental 
lack  in  the  lack  of  responsible  love, 
and  no  matter  how  devil-may-care  he 
may  appear,  his  friends  may  always 
see  his  own  consciousness  of  his  lack. 
It  shows  itself  in  a  mild  melancholy 
that  may  not  be  deeply  marked,  but 
that  is  persistent  and  clear  enough. 
To  the  elemental  demand  for  simple 
and  first-hand  affection,  the  best  possi- 
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ble  response  is  a  strong  friendship  or 
two  that  may  be  sincere,  even  beauti- 
ful, but  that  is  lacking  in  a  certain 
necessary  vitality.  Besides  these  deep 
friendships,  a  bachelor  has  an  assort- 
ment of  acquaint- 
ances, the  haphaz- 
ardness  of  whose 
friendship  makes 
him  constantly  feel 
how  unrelated  he  is 
to  the  real  happiness 
of  the  world. 

To  put  it  more 
nearly  to  the  liking 
of  the  more  cynical 
bachelor,  he  is 
touched  with  melan- 
choly because  he  has 
none  of  the  common 
irritations  of  family 
life  to  keep  his  mind 
from  his  own  sweet 
wrongs.  That,  at 
least,  is  the  author- 
ized version  of  the 
melancholy  of  that 
fine  old  bachelor, 
and  connoisseur  of 
melancholy,  Robert 
Burton.  A  great 
deal  of  ink  has  been 
wasted  explaining 
the  exquisite  ster- 
ility of  Thomas 
Gray.  The  simple  reason  lies  right 
here  under  our  hand:  he  was  a  bach- 
elor. His  most  intimate  friend, 
Bonsetten,  says  that  Gray  wrote  so 
little  because  he  had  not  learned 
through  love  the  fine  gift  of  opening 
the  heart.  To  say  that  Gray  was  a 
bachelor,  and  melancholy,  and  non- 
productive, is  to  say  the  same  thing. 
There  are  compensations,  however. 
Gray's  lugubrious  **  Elegy"  and  Bur- 
ton's ** Anatomy  of  Melancholy**  are 
but  a  small  part  of  what  literature 
owes  to  bachelorhood.  The  melan- 
choly strain  is  the  bachelor  strain, 
although  the  historians  of  English 
literature,  assiduous  as  they  are  in 
making  subtle  syntheses,  have  not 
noticed  it.  Because  it  is  not  subtle 
at  all,  but  obvious,  no  doubt.  The 
tender  melancholy   of   Goldsmith   is 


A  POVERTY-STRICKEN   SINGLE 
GENTLEMAN  " 


typical  of  what  I  mean,  rather  than 
that  of  Cowper  or  Collins. 

Signor  Antonio,  too,  is  a  case  in 
point  of  illustration.  He  felt  this 
necessary  oppression  of  bachelorhood. 

The  cause  of  his  sad- 
ness was  not  that  he 
had  drifted  into  the 
shadow  of  impend- 
ing calamities,  as 
the  o  verse  rious 
critics  tell  us,  nor 
was  it  liver  com- 
plaint, as  Booth  was 
wont  to  say;  it  was 
rather  the  insistent 
lack  of  real,  vital 
affection,  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities. H  e 
never  felt  the  sad- 
ness of  the  part  he 
must  play,  so  deeply 
as  when  he  fur- 
nished forth  his 
friend  to  Belmont, 
though  he  had  no 
envy  and  loved  Bas- 
sanio  greatly.  And 
he  was  even  worse 
off  afterwards,  with- 
out doubt;  for  he 
lived  under  the 
melancholy  assur- 
ance that  in  the 
household  at  Bel- 
mont he  was  constantly  referred  to  as 
**an  old  dear." 

So  the  world,  like  a  poor  relation, 
accepts  the  material  gifts  of  bache- 
lors as  its  due,  and  then,  wise  in  its 
own  home-sorrow,  declares  that  in 
spiritual  things  they  are  a  superficial 
tribe  necessarily.  (You  recall  Lamb's 
delicate  jest  about  the  young  married 
people  and  the  culture  of  oysters.) 

Lord  Macaulay  was  in  most  respects 
an  ideal  bachelor.  You  find  no  tears 
in  his  life,  but  no  love  that  makes  the 
heart  to  bum.  He  loved  his  sister's 
children,  and,  in  bachelor  fashion,  he 
romped  with  them  at  the  house  in 
Ormond  Street  to  the  scandal  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  got  much  joy  out 
of  life,  and  he  got  success  that  may  be 
said  to  be  without  qualification;  but 
the  world  has  always  tried  to  brow- 
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beat  his  fame,  on  just  this  account.  A 
large  part  of  the  charge  of  superfi- 
ciality that  is  made  against  him,  is 
deductive:  a  man  who  lived  the  life 
he  did  must  have  been  superficial. 
That  crabbed  husband,  Carlyle,  in- 
spired into  superiority  by  the  deepen- 
ing experience  of  matrimony,  called 
him  **an  oatmeal  man" ;  Emerson  ac- 
cused him  of  interpreting  life  wholly 
in  terms  of  material  comfort.  Car- 
lyle's  sneer  is  altogether  unfair,  but 
Emerson's  is,  after  his  fashion,  near 
the  mark.  To  the  man,  when  he 
lives  alone,  as  to  the  world,  the 
supreme  questions  of  life  somehow 
resolve  themselves  into  this  com- 
paratively base  question  of  material 
comfort. 

The  bachelorhood  of  Charles  Lamb 
is  quite  different. 
Lamb  was,  in  the 
real  sense,  no 
bachelor  at  all. 
The  wealth  of  in- 
finite love  he  gave 
to  Mary,  and  the 
suffering  that 
they  endured  to- 
gether, put  the 
sanctified  touch 
of  hallowed 
home-life  upon 
his  life  and  upon 
hers.  And  then 
there  was  the 
memory  of  Alice 
W . 

The  cases  of 
Lamb  and  Mac- 
aulay  differ  be- 
cause of  the  dif- 
ferent natures  of 
the  men,  of 
course,  and  they 
differ  in  the  choice 


MY  NIECE  SAT  DOWN  BY  MY  CHAI& 


and  chance  of  bachelorhood.  But 
do  you  think  that  a  man  is  ever  a 
bachelor  from  cold,  deliberate  choice  ? 
I  have  put  that  question  to  various 
masculine  folk,  and  have  never  got  a 
serious  affirmative. 

Henry,  the  best  of  amateur  philoso- 
phers, in  discussing  this  neglected 
sociological  question  with  me  (think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  an  important 
decision  rested  on  his  answer) ,  diplo- 
matically replied,  "Whichever  you 
do,  suh,  you  11  regret  it."  And  this, 
I  take  to  be  the  first  and  final  contri- 
bution of  philosophy,  professional  or 
amateur. 

However  unsatisfactory  on  the  gen- 
eral topic,  this  remark  hints  the  cause 
of  most  bachelorhood :  the  gentlemen 
lack  the  courage  of  their  convictions 

— though  convic- 
tions may  be  a 
trifle  too  strong 
a  word.  Let  us  be 
charitable,  there- 
fore, and  say  that 
most  men  drift 
into  bachelor- 
hood,  and  that 
many  have  it 
thrust  upon  them. 
There  are  many, 
yes,  very  many 
causes.  It  is  sel- 
dom the  deliber- 
ate choice  of  any 
man  —  for  which 
God  be  thanked. 
To  which 
happy  conclusion 
I  was  led  by  my 
gentle  niece,  who 
had  sat  down  by 
my  chair,  and 
slipped  her  hand 
into  mine. 
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CHAPTER  X 

■  LD     Jephthah    was 

winding  the  clock 

when   the  door — 

which   he   had 

closed   some  time 

ago  after  the  last 

retiring     guests — ■ 

was  flungvioiently 

open,  and  Andy  paused,  flying  foot  on 

the  threshold,  to  gasp  out  hoarsely, 

"Papl^reed    Bonbright's     killed 

Blatch  and  got  away  from  us!" 

Jephthah  took  one  more  turn 
mechanically,  then  withdrew  the  key 
and  laid  it  down. 

"Wharat?"  he  inquired  briefly. 
"Up    on    our   place,"    said  Wade, 
who  now  appeared  at  the  boy's  side. 
"Bonbright  throwed  him  over  Foe- 
man's  BlufT. " 

"How  come  it?"  queried  the  head 
of  the  tribe. 

"They  was  a  fussin", "  began  Andy, 
but  his  father  interrupted  him  in  a 
curious  tone. 

"  Foeman's  Bluff, "  he  repeated. 
"What  tuck  Bonbright  thar  at  this 
time  o'  night?" 

"That 's  what  I  say,"  panted  Jim 
Cal's  voice  in  the  darkness  outside. 
He  had  come  straight  imm  the  still 
instead  of  going  with  Jefi  and  the 
others  to  search;  and  for  all  his  flesh, 
he  had  overtaken  his  brothers.  But 
there  was  none  now  to  demand 
sardonically  why  he  fled  the  seat  of 
war  and  ran  to  the  paternal  shelter 
for  reinforcements.  "  Ef  folks  go 
nosin'  around  whar  they  ain't  wanted, 
sometimes  they  git  what  they  don't 
like,"  he  concluded. 
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"  Fetch  the  lantern, "  ordered  Jeph- 
thah briefly.  "We-all  have  got  to 
git  over  thar  and  see  to  this  business." 

As  they  descended  into  the  hollow 
Andy  began  to  hoo-ee;  and  finally 
he  was  answered  from  the  neighbor- 
■  hood  of  the  blufE.  Up  this  they 
climbed,  since  on  the  near  side  they 
were  cut  off  from  the  region  below  it 
by  an  impassable  gully.  Halting 
on  the  top  and  looking  down,  they 
could  see  a  lantern  moving  about, 
and  catch  faint  soimd  of  the  men's 
voices. 

"Who's  down  thar?"  Jephthah's 
big  rolling  bass  sent  out  the  call. 
There  was  an  ominous  hesitation 
before  Jeff's  perturbed  tones  replied, 

"Hit's  me,  Pap,  me  an'  Buck 
Shalliday  an'  Taylor  Stribling. " 

Andy  found  a  tall  tree  at  the  bluff's 
edge,  and  began  to  descend  through 
its  branches  with  the  swiftness  and 
agihty  of  a  monkey. 

"How  is  he — is  he  alive?" 

The  old  man  put  the  query  at  the 
edge  of  the  gulf,  stooping,  peering 
over.  Jim  Cal  sat  down  suddenly 
and  began  wiping  his  forehead.  The 
moonlight  showed  his  round  face 
very  pale  under  its  beaded  sweat. 

"Andy '11  git  hisself  killed!"  he 
whimpered. 

' '  Hush,  cain't  ye  ? "  demanded  Jeph- 
thah, angrily,  "I  cain't  hear  one 
word  they  answer  me  down  thar. 
Hello,  boys.     Is  he  livin'?" 

Andy  had  evidently  reached  the 
scare  hers  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
Loud,  confused  voices  came  up  to 
those  above.     Finally, 

"W  'y.  Pap,  we  ain't  never  found 
him,"    Jeff   called. 
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"Ye  what?''  demanded  the  father 
incredtilously. 

"We  ain't — ^never — ^found  him, " 
reiterated   Jeff   doggedly. 

The  old  man  drew  back  sharply 
with  a  look  of  swift  anger  in  his 
face. 

**Well,  ef  ye  hain't  found  him  by 
now  ye  better  quit  lookin*,  had  n't 
ye  ? "  he  suggested  as  he  straightened 
to  his  full  height  and  turned  his  back. 

**  Creed  Bonbright's  jest  about  been 
here  an*  hid  the  body,  that 's  what 
he  's  done, "  Taylor  Stribling  clam- 
ored after  him  in  futile  explanation. 
But  the  old  man  gave  no  heed. 
Lantern  in  hand,  he  was  already 
addressing  himself  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 
The  torn  vines  where  Creed  had 
fallen  through  the  fissure  instantly 
caught  his  eye. 

**Come  up  here,  you-all!*'  he  turned 
and  shouted  toward  the  gulf.  He 
swung  his  lantern  far  out  over  the 
crevice.  **Look  at  that,"  he  said 
quietly  to  those  with  him.  '*That  's 
whar  yo'  man  got  away  from  ye.  *' 
He  handed  the  lantern  to  Wade,  and 
swung  himself  lightly  down  where 
Creed  had  fallen. 

** Better  let  me  go.  Pap,"  said 
Wade,  and  Jim  Cal  mutely  stared 
after  the  old  man  as  he  disappeared 
into  the  dark. 

For  fifteen  minutes  or  more  the 
watchers  on  the  cliff  waited  and 
trembled,  straining  ears  and  eyes. 
In  that  time  they  were  joined  by 
those  from  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  all 
but  Stribling,  who,  the  boys  said, 
had  **gone  on  home."  Then  they 
heard  sounds  of  clambering  in  the 
cleft,  and  Jephthah's  face  appeared 
in  the  well  of  inky  shadow,  pale,  the 
black  eyes  burning,  the  great  black 
beard  flowing  backward  to  join  the 
darkness  behind  him.  Wade  held 
his  lantern  high.  It  lit  a  circle  of 
faces  on  which  terror,  anger  and 
distress  wrought. 

**Well,"  said  the  old  man  on  a 
falling  noje — and  his  voice  sounded 
hollowly  from  the  cleft — '*well.  I 
reckon  this  does  settle  it — ^whether 
Blatch  is  hurt  or  no.     How  many 


of  ye  was  a-workin'  in  the  still 
to-night?" 

**I  was,"  quavered  Jim  Cal;  *'me 
and  Taylor  Stribling  and  Buck  Shalli- 
iday.  Blatch  had  left  a  run  o* 
whiskey  that  had  to  be  worked  off, 
and  when  he  did  n't  come  I  turned 
in  to  'tend  to  it — ^why.  Pap.?" 

'*Ef  Bonbright  wanted  to  find  out 
about  the  still  he  shore  made  it, 
that  *s  all, "  answered  Jephthah.  **  Ye 
can  see  right  into  it  from  whar  he 
went.  If  you-all  boys  wants  to  stay 
out  o'  the  penitentiary  I  reckon  Creed 
Bonbright 's  got  to  leave  the  Tur- 
key Tracks  mighty  sudden,"  and  he 
swung  himself  heavily  to  the  level 
of  the  cliff. 

** That's  what  I  say,'-  whispered 
Jim  Cal,  pasty  pale  and  quivering. 
**We  've  got  it  to  do." 

Old  Jephthah  looked  darkly  upon 
his  sons. 

**  Well,  settle  it  amongst  ye,  how  an* 
when.  I  '11  neither  meddle  nor  make 
in  this  business.  I  don't  know  how 
all  o'  this  come  about,  nor  what 
you-all  an'  Blatch  Turrentine  air  up 
to.  You  've  made  an  outsider  o' 
me,  an'  an  outsider  I  *11  stay.  Ef 
ye  won't  tell  me  the  truth,  don't 
tell  me  no  lies. "  And  he  strode  into 
the  homeward  trail. 

CHAPTER  XI 

How  these  things  travel  in  a 
neighborhood  where  there  is  no  tele- 
phone, postman,  milkman,  nor  morn- 
ing paper,  and  where  the  distances 
are  considerable,  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  mountains — ^yet  travel 
they  do,  and  when  time  came  for 
court  to  open  on  Friday  morning, 
Creed  found  that  he  had  a  crowd 
which  would  at  any  other  jimcture 
have  been  highly  gratifying. 

Every  man  that  came  in  glanced 
first  at  the  cut  on  his  cheek,  swiftly 
noted  the  pale  face,  simken,  purple- 
rimmed  eyes,  the  scratched  hands, 
then  looked  hastily  away.  Several 
made  proffers  of  an  alliance  with  him, 
being  at  outs  with  the  Turrentines. 
All  reiterated  the  story  of  the  missing 
body. 
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At  noon  Creed,  in  despair,  ad- 
journed his  court,  setting  a  new  date 
for  trial,  explaining  that  this  Turren- 
tine  matter  ought  to  be  looked  into 
and  he  believed  it  was  not  a  proper 
day  for  him  to  be  otherwise  engaged. 
Then  he  sought  old  Tubal  Kittridge. 

**  There  *s  something  I  want  you 
to  do  for  me,  *'  he  said. 

''Shore — shore;  anything  in  the 
world,**   Kittridge  agreed  eagerly. 

"Aunt  Nancy  won't  hear  of  my 
going  over  to  the  Turrentines,  **  hes- 
itated Creed.  **I  looked  for  them 
to  be  here — some  of  them — ^long 
before  this.** 

**Huh-uh;  ah,  Law,  no  —  they 
won't  come  in  the  day-time, "  smiled 
Kittridge. 

Creed  looked  annoyed. 

"They  will  be  welcome,  whenever 
they  come,"  he  asserted.  "What  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  Jephthah 
Turrentine  and  say  to  him  that  I 
thought  I  ought  to  go  over,  and  that 
I  '11  do  so  now  if  he  wants  me  to — 
or  I  *11  meet  him  here  at  the  office, 
or  SLnywhere  he  says." 

"  Huh-uh— uh ! "  Old  Tubal  shook 
his  head;  his  eyes  closed  in  quite  an 
ecstasy  of  negation.  "You  cain't 
git  Jep  Turrentine  in  the  trap  as  easy 
as  all  that,"  he  said  half  contempt- 
uously. "Why,  he'd  know  what 
you  was  at  a  leetle  too  quick." 

Bonbright  looked  helpless  indigna- 
tion for  a  moment,  then  thought 
better  of  it  and  repeated: 

"  I  want  you  to  go  and  tell  him  that 
I  'm  right  here,  ready  to  answer  for 
anything  I  've  done,  and  that  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  him  about  it.  Will 
you  do  it?** 

"Oh— all  right,*'  agreed  Kittridge 
in  an  offended  tone.  *  *  There  *s  plenty 
would  stand  by  ye;  there's  plenty 
that  would  like  to  see  the  Turrentines 
run  out  of  the  country;  but  if  ye 
want  to  fix  it  some  new-fangled  way 
I  reckon  you  *11  have  to. "  And  to 
himself  he  muttered  as  he  took  the 
road  homeward,  "I  say  go  to  the 
Turrentines  with  sech  word  as  that! 
That  boy  must  think  I  'm  as  big  a 
fool  as  he  is." 

At  the  Turrentine  home  life  dragged 


on  strangely.  Jephthah,  in  his  own 
cabin,  busied  himself  overhauling 
some  harness.  The  boys  had  been 
across  at  the  old  place  presumably 
making  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
scene  of  the  trouble.  Judith,  to 
whom  their  version  of  the  story  had 
come  through  Andy  and  Jeff,  went 
mechanically  about  her  tasks,  cooking 
and  serving  the  meals,  setting  the 
house  in  order.  Evening  closed  in 
thick  and  threatening;  a  mountain 
thunder-storm  was  evidently  on  the 
way.  It  was  in  a  sudden  down- 
pour that  Huldah  Spiller,  sometimes 
walking,  sometimes  running,  finally 
reached  the  Card  cabin  and  beat 
upon  its  closed  door,  giving  her  name 
and  demanding  entrance.  When  the 
sound  of  the  girl's  voice  made  itself 
heard  outside.  Creed  sprang  up  from 
where  he  sat  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  would 
have  answered  her,  but  old  Nancy 
put  a  hasty  palm  over  his  lips. 

"Hush — for  God's  sake,"  she 
whispered. 

They  stood  in  the  lighted  cabin, 
all  on  foot  by  this  time,  and  listened 
intently,  tall  Creed,  the  little  gray- 
haired  woman  clinging  to  him  and 
restraining  him.  Doss  with  his  light 
eyes  goggling,  and  Little  Buck  and 
Beezy  hand  in  hand,  studjring  their 
grandmother's  face,  not  their  father's. 

"Who  is  it?"  quavered  Nancy. 
"I'm  all  alone  in  here,  and  I'm 
scared  to  let  wayfarers  in.  '* 

"It's  me— Huldy  Spiller— Aunt 
Nancy,"  called  back  the  voice  in  the 
rain. 

"Well,  I  vow!"  said  Nancy;  then 
after  a  pause,  "You  know  how  things 
air,  Huldy — ^what  do  ye  want,  chile  ? " 

"I  want  Creed  Bonbright.  I  've 
got  something  to  tell  him. " 

"Thar — ^ye  see  now,'*  breathed  the 
old  woman,  turning  toward  Creed. 
Then  she  raised  her  voice. 

"He  ain't  here,  honey,"  she  lied 
unhesitatingly.  "Why  don't  ye  go  to 
his  office — that 's  whar  he  stays  at. " 

"Oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake — Aunt 
Nancy!"  came  back  the  girl's  shrill, 
terrified  tones.  "I  've  done  been  to 
the  office;  I  know  in  reason  Creed 
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ain*t  there,  or  he'd  a-answered  me. 
Please  let  me  in;  I  *m  scared  some  of 
the  Turrentines  'U  come  an*   ketch 


me. 


>t 


At  this  Creed  strode  to  the  door, 
Nancy  dragging  back  on  his  arm  and 
little  Buck  and  Beezy  seconding  her 
with  all  their  small  might,  while 
Provine  spluttered  ineffectually  in 
the  background. 

*•  Hit's  a  Ue,"  hissed  Nancy.  "She's 
a  decoy.  Ef  you  open  that  thar  do' 
with  the  light  on  ye,  they  '11  shoot  ye 
over  her  shoulders.  Hit  was  did 
to  my  man  that-a-way  in  feud  times. 
Don't  you  open  the  do',  Creed." 

'*  Why,  Aunt  Nancy,"  remonstrated 
Creed,  almost  smiling,  **this  isn't 
like  you.  There  's  nothing  but  a  girl 
there  in  the  rain.  Keep  out  of  range  if 
you  're  scared.  I  'm  sure  going  to 
open  that  door." 

As  he  made  ready  to  do  so  Nancy 
flew  back  to  the  table  and  blew  out 
the  light,  and  the  next  minute  Huldah 
Spiller,  dripping  like  a  mermaid,  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  darkened, 
room,  and  Doss  Provine,  breathing 
short,  was  barring  the  door  behind 
her. 

*' Who's  here?"  gasped  the  girl 
peering  about  the  gloom.  "What  air 
you-all  a-goin'  to  do  to  me?" 

Nancy  relighted  the  lamp  and  set 
it  on  the  table,  and  Huldah  dis- 
covered with  a  long-drawn  sobbing 
sigh  of  relief  that  there  was  no  one 
save  the  immediate  family  present. 

**I  came  quick  as  I  could,"  she 
began,  grasping  Creed  by  the  arm 
and  shaking  him  in  the  violence  of 
her  emotion  and  insistence.  **  Blatch 
Turrentine's  alive.  Andy  and  Jeff 
have  got  him  hid  out.  I  was  out 
gettin'  huckleberries,  an'  I  seed  him 
myse'f  with  my  own  eyes,  in  a  hideout 
that 's  below  Foeman's  Bluff,  not 
more'n  a  hour  ago.  I  '11  bet  he  aims 
to  layway  you,  ef  he  cain't  git  ye 
hung  for  murderin'  him.  You  got  to 
git  out  o'  here.  It  was  as  much  as 
my  life  was  worth  to  come  over  and 
tell  ye.  I  'm  afraid  to  go  back.  I  'm 
goin'  right  on  down  to  Hepzibah  and 
stay  thar." 

"Move   up  closeter   to   the  fire," 


commanded  Nancy,  who  had  watched 
the  girl  keenly  throughout  her  re- 
cital. "Doss,  put  some  sticks  on 
and  git  a  little  blaze,  so  she  can  dry 
herself.  Huldy,  you  're  a  good  gal 
to  come  over  and  warn  Creed — ^when 
was  you  aimin'  to  go  to  Hepzibah?" 
From  the  hearth  where  she  knelt,  she 
looked  up  with  the  frankest  inquiring 
gaze. 

"To-night,  right  now,"  half  whim- 
pered Huldah.  "I'm  scared  to  go 
back.  I  'm  scared  to  be  here  on  the 
mountain  at  all." 

"And  did  you  aim  to  have  Creed 
go  along  of  ye? "  old  Nancy  questioned 
mildly. 

"Yes — ^jres — he'd  better,"  agreed 
Huldah  hysterically.  "Hit's  the 
onliest  way  for  him  now." 

Nancy  caught  Creed's  eye  above 
the  girl's  drenched  head,  and  shook 
her  own  wamingly.  Leaving  Doss 
to  look  after  the  new-comer,  she  drew 
the  young  justice  into  the  kitchen. 

"Whatever  you  do,"  she  warned 
him  hastily,  "don't  you  put  out  with 
that  red-headed  gal  in  the  dark. 
Things  may  be  adzackly  as  she  says 
— ^looks  to  me  like  she  thinks  she  's 
a-speakin'  the  truth;  but  then  agin 
the  Turrentines  might  'a'  sent  her 
to  draw  you  out.  They  would  n't 
like  to  shoot  ye  in  my  cabin,  'caze 
they  know  me  and  my  kinfolks  would 
be  apt  to  raise  a  fuss;  but  half-way 
down  the  mountain  with  this  sweet- 
heart of  Wade's — ^huh-uh,  boy;  I 
reckon  they  could  tell  their  own  tale, 
then,  of  how  you  come  by  yo'  death. 
Don't  you  go  with  her." 

"I  was  n't  aiming  to,  Aunt  Nancy," 
said  Creed  quietly.  "As  soon  as  I 
heard  that  Blatch  Turrentine  was 
alive,  I  intended  to  go  right  over 
and  have  a  talk  with  old  Jephthah. 
He  's  a  fair-minded  man,  and  if  he  is 
informed  that  his  nephew  is  living  I 
think  he  and  I  can  come  to  terms." 

"  Fa'r-minded  man ! "  echoed  Nancy 
contemptuously.  *  *  Jephthah  Turren- 
tine a  fa'r-minded  man!  Well,  Creed, 
ef  I  had  n't  no  better  eye  for  a  fat 
chicken  than  you  have  for  a  fa'r- 
minded  man,  you  would  n't  enjoy  yo' 
dinner  at  my  table  as  well  as  you  do. 
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I  say  fa'r-minded!  This  thing  has 
got  into  a  feud,  boy,  and  in  a  feud 
you   cain't  trust   nobody — nobody!** 

Creed  went  back  into  the  room,  and 
Nancy  reluctantly  followed  him.  Hul- 
dah  was  getting  dry  and  warm. 
**When  yo'  ready  to  be  a-steppin," 
Creed,  I  am,''  she  said,  looking  up  at 
the  young  fellow  with  a  sort  of  un- 
willing worship. 

**I  don't  aim  to  go  with  you,  Hul- 
dah,"  he  said  gently.  **You  love 
Wade  Turrentine  and  Wade  loves 
you;  you  was  to  be  wedded  this  fall. 
I  don't  aim  for  any  affairs  of  mine  to 
part  you  two." 

The  girl  hung  her  head,  painfully 
flushed,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

**I  don't  care  no  thin'  about  Wade," 
she  choked.     "Him  and  me  has — " 

**I  reckon  you've  quarreled," 
said  Creed  sympathetically.  **That 
need  n't  come  to  anything.  I  'm 
going  over  and  talk  to  Jephthah  Tur- 
rentine to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me!" 

**No,"  said  Huldah  getting  to  her 
feet  and  looking  strangely  at  him. 
**The  rain's  about  done  now;  the 
moon  '11  be  comin'  up  in  half  an  hour 
— I  'm  a-goin*  on  down  to  Hepzibah, 
like  I  said  I  was.  Ef  Wade  Turren- 
tine wants  me,  he  knows  whar  to 
come  for  me.  Ef  he  thinks  of  me  as 
he  said  he  did  the  last  time  we  had 
speech  together — ^w*y,  I  never  want 
to  put  eyes  on  his  face  again.  Oh — 
Creed,  I  wish  't  you  'd  come  with  me ! " 

**But  it  was  me  you  quarrelled 
about,"  remonstrated  Bonbright  with 
that  sudden  clear  vision  which  ultra- 
spiritual  natures  often  show,  and 
that  startling  forthrightness  of  speech 
which  amazes  and  daunts  the  moun- 
taineer. "I  'm  the  last  man  you 
ought  to  leave  the  mountain  with, 
Huldah,  if  you  want  to  make  up  with 
Wade." 

**How — how  did  you  know?"  whis- 
pered the  girl,  staring  at  him.  *' Well, 
anyhow,  I  ain't  never  a-goin'  back 
thar." 

She  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
go  to  bed  with  Aunt  Nancy,  when 
Doss  Provine  and  the  children  were 
asleep,  and  Creed  had  gone  to  his 


quarters  in  the  little  oflSce  building, 
but  sat  by  the  fire  all  night  staring 
into  the  embers,  occasionally  stirring 
them  or  putting  on  a  stick  of  wood. 
At  the  earliest  gray  of  dawn  she 
waked  Nancy,  bidding  the  elder 
woman  fasten  the  door  after  her.  De- 
clining in  strangely  subdued  fashion 
her  hostess's  offer  of  hot  coffee,  she 
stepped  noiselessly  out  and,  with  a 
swift  look  about,  dived  into  the 
steep  short-cut  trail  that  led  almost 
straight  down  the  face  of  Big  Turkey 
Track,  from  turn  to  turn  of  the  main 
road. 

A  cloud  climg  to  the  Side;  the  foli- 
age of  only  the  foremost  trees  emei^d 
from  its  blur,  and  these  were  dimmed 
and  flatted  as  though  a  soft  white 
veil  were  tangled  among  their  leaves. 
Into  this  white  mystery  of  dawn  the 
girl  had  vanished. 

Nancy  looked  curiously  after  her  a 
moment,  then  glanced  swiftly  about 
as  Huldah  had  done,  her  eyes  dwell- 
ing long  on  Creed's  little  shack, 
Standing  peaceful  in  the  morning 
mists.  Softly  she  turned  back,  and 
closed  and  barred  the  door. 

CHAPTER  XII 

Huldah's  interference  bore  strange 
fruit.  In  spite  of  old  Nancy's  almost 
tearful  protests.  Creed  mounted  his 
mule  next  morning  and  rode  over  to 
the  Turrentine  place.  He  met  only 
Old  Jephthah  and  Judith,  yet — ^with 
all  his  well-meaning  honesty  of  pur- 
pose— ^he  managed,  in  the  course  of  a 
painful  interview,  to  alienate  some- 
what the  remaining  good-will  of  both. 

With  his  usual  directness  he  told 
them  he  had  seen  Jim  Cal  working  in 
the  illicit  still;  and  the  fat  man,  hiding 
and  listening,  grew  into  a  slow,  dull 
rage,  which  had  its  root  in  terror  and 
would  have  contemplated  any  reprisal 
—even  Bonbright's  death. 

When  he  left,  Judith,  bewildered 
yet  faithful,  followed  to  warn  him; 
and  when  all  he  could  explain  of  his 
errand  was  that  he  wanted  to  see 
Wade  concerning  Huldah,  she  pointed 
out  her  cousin  to  him,  stalking  them 
both,   gun  in   hand,   and   left    him. 
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thinking  nevermore  to  offer  help  to 
one  who  seemed  so  preoccupied  by 
the  affairs  of  another  woman. 

But  that  night  the  cedar  tree 
wakened  her,  groaning  like  a  man 
under  the  knife.  She  rose,  and, 
going  through  the  house  in  a  strange 
terror,  found  herself  alone — ^all  the 
boys  were  gone.  She  stole  to  her 
uncle's  cabin  and  waked  him;  and 
when  they  discovered  that  the  young 
men  had  taken  every  riding  animal 
on  the  place,  Jephthah  wasted  no 
words,  but  set  off  running  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nancy  Card's  cabin. 

And  Nancy  Card,  mindftd  of  earlier 
experiences  in  feud  times,  had  been 
getting-  that  cabin  in  a  state  of 
defence. 

**You  know  in  reason  them  thar 
Turrentines  ain't  a-goin'  to  hold  off 
long,"  she  warned  Creed.  **They  're 
pizen  fighters,  and  they  alius  aim  to 
hit  fust.  No,  you  don't  stay  out  in 
that  thar  office" — ^the  young  justice 
made  this  proffer,  stating  that  it 
would  leave  her  and  her  family  safer. 
*  *  I  say  stay  in  the  office !  Why,  them 
Turrentines  would  ask  no  better  than 
one  feller  for  the  lot  of  'em  to  jump 
on — ^they  could  make  their  brags 
about  it  the  longest  day  they  live  of 
how  they  done  him  up." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Creed  was 
sitting  in  the  big  kitchen  of  the  Nancy 
Card  cabin  on  Saturday  night.  De- 
spite the  time  of  year,  Nancy  insisted 
on  shutting  the  doors  and  closing  the 
battened  shutters  at  the  windows. 

**A  body  gets  a  lot  of  good  air  by 
the  chimney  drawin'  up  when  ye  have 
a  bit  of  fire  smokin',"  she  said.  **I  'd 
ruther  be  smothered  as  to  be  shot, 
anyhow." 

Little  Buck  and  Beezy,  infected  by 
the  excitement  of  their  elders,  refused 
peremptorily  to  go  to  bed. 

**Let  me  take  the  baby,"  said  Creed 
holding  out  his  arms.  "She  's  always 
good  with  me.  She  can  go  to  sleep  in 
my  lap." 

When  the  two  children  were  both 
asleep,  and  Doss  Provine  snoring  on 
a  bed  in  the  comer,  where  he  had 
thrown  himself  fully  dressed,  the  old 
woman  got  up  and  carried  her  grand- 


son to  the  bed,  laid  him  down  upon  it 
and,  taking  basin  and  towel,  pro- 
ceeded to  wipe  the  dusty,  small  feet 
before  she  took  off  his  minimum  of 
clothing  and  pushed  him  in  between 
the  sheets. 

**  Minds  me  of  a  foot-washin'  at  Lit- 
tle Shiloh,"  she  ruminated.  "Here's 
me,  jest  like  the  preacher,  and  here  's 
Little  Buck  gettin'  all  the  sins  of  the 
day  washed  off  at  once." 

She  completed  her  task,  and  yras 
taking  Beezy  from  Creed's  arms  to  lay 
her  beside  her  brother,  when  a  tap — 
tap — tapping,  apparently  upon  the 
window  shutter,  brought  them  both  to 
their  feet,  staring  at  each  other  with 
pale  faces. 

"What's  that?"  breathed  Nancy. 
"Hush — ^hit '11  come  again.  Don't 
you  answer,  for  your  life,  Creed.  Ef 
anybody  speaks,  let  it  be  me." 

Again  the  measured  rap— rap — ^rap; 

"You  let  my  Nick  in,"  murmured 
Beezy  sleepily,  and  Creed  laughed  out 
in  sudden  relief.  It  was  the  wooden- 
legged  rooster,  coming  across  the  little 
side  porch  and  making  his  plea  for 
admission  as  he  stepped. 

Something  in  the  incident  brought 
the  situation  of  affairs  home  to  Creed 
Bonbright  as  it  had  not  been  before. 

"Aunt  Nancy,"  he  said  resolutely, 
"I  'm  going  to  leave  right  now  and 
walk  down  to  the  settlement.  I  've 
got  no  business  to  be  here  putting  you 
and  the  children  in  danger.  It 's  a 
case  of  fool  pride.  They  told  me 
down  at  Hepzibah  that  I  'd  be  run 
out  of  the  Turkey  Tracks  inside  of 
three  months  if  I  tried  to  set  up  a 
justice's  office  here.  I  felt  sort  of 
ashamed  to  go  back  and  face  them 
and  own  up  that  they  were  right — 
that  I  had  been  nm  out.  I  ought  to 
have  been  too  much  of  a  man  to  feel 
that  way.  It-  makes  no  difference 
what  they  say — ^the  only  thing  that 
counts  is  that  I  have  failed." 

"You  let  me  catch  you  openin'  that 
do'  or  steppin'  yo'  foot  on  the  road 
to-night!"  snorted  Nancy  belliger- 
ently. "Why,  you  fool  boy,  don't 
you  know  all  the  roads  has  been 
guarded  by  the  Turrentines  ever  sence 
they  fell  out  with  ye?    They  'lowed 
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ye  would  run  of  course,  and  they 
aimed  to  layway  ye  as  ye  went.  I 
could  have  told  'em  ye  was  n*t  the 
runnin'  kind;  but  thar,  what  do  they 
know  about — *' 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  her  mouth 
open,  and  stood  staring 'with  fear- 
dilated  eyes  at  Creed. 

"Hello!"  came  the  hail  from  out- 
side. 

Nancy  let  the  baby  slip  from  her 
arms  to  the  floor,  and  the  little  thing 
stood  whimpering  and  rubbing  her 
eyes,  cUnging  to  her  grandmother's 
skirts. 

**Hush — ^hush!"  cautioned  the  old 
woman,  barely  above  her  breath. 

*  *  Hello !  Hello  in  thar !  You  better 
answer — ^we  see  yo'  light.  Hello  in 
thar!" 

"Whose — voice — ^isthat?  "  breathed 
old  Nancy. 

"It  sounded  like  Blatch  Turren- 
tine's,"  Creed  whispered  back  as 
softly. 

"Hit  do,"  she  agreed  with  convic- 
tion. 

Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out,  and  Doss 
Provine  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
with  a  gurgle  of  terror.  Little  Buck 
wakened  at  the  same  instant,  and 
ran  to  his  grandmother. 

"I  ain't  scared.  Granny,"  he  as- 
severated.    "I  kin  fight  fer  ye." 

"Hush — ^hush!"  reiterated  Nancy, 
bending  to  gather  in  the  sun-burned 
tow-head  at  her  knee. 

Another  shot  followed,  and  after  it 
a  voice  crying: 

"  You  've  got  Creed  Bonbright  in 
thar.  You  let  him  come  out  and 
talk  to  us,  or  we  '11  batter  yo*  do'  in." 

"You  Andy — ^you  Jeff!"  shouted 
the  old  woman  in  sudden  rage.  "  Ef 
you  want  Creed  Bonbright  you  know 
whar  to  find  him.  You  go  away  and 
let  my  do'  alone." 

"  You  quit  callin'  out  names,  Nancy 
Cyard,"  responded  the  first  menac- 
ing voice  out  of  the  darkness.  "We 
know  Bonbright's  in  thar,  and  we  aim 
to  have  him  out — or  bum  yo'  house 
— accordin'  to  yo'  ruthers." 

Creed  had  parted  l^s  lips  to  answer 
them,  when  old  Nancy  gprang  at  him 
and  set  her  hand  over  his  open  mouth. 


"You  hush — and  keep  hushed!" 
she  whispered  urgently. 

"I  just  wanted  to  call  to  the 
boys  and  tell  them  I  'm  here,"  Creed 
whispered  back  to  her.  "  Aunt  Nancy, 
I  'm  bound  to  go  out  there  and  talk  to 
them  fellers.  I  cain't  stay  in  here 
and  let  you  and  the  children  suffer 
for  it." 

"Aw,  big  mouthed,  big  talkin' 
brood — ^what  do  I  keer  for  them?" 
demanded  Nancy,  tossing  her  head 
with  a  characteristic  motion  to  get  the 
gray  curls  away  from  her  fearless  blue 
eyes.  "You  ain't  a-goin'  out  thar. 
Pony  '11  be  along  pretty  shortly  from 
Hepzibah,  and  when  he  sees  'em  I 
reckon  he  's  got  sense  enough  to  git 
behind  a  bush  and  fire  at  'em — 
that  '11  scatter  'em." 

As  if  inspired  to  destroy  this  one 
slender  hope,  the  voice  outside  spoke 
again,  tauntingly. 

"Nancy  Cyard,  we  *ve  got  yo'son 
Pony  here — picked  him  up  on  the 
road — ^an'  ef  yo  're  a  mind  to  trade 
Creed  Bonbright  for  him,  we  *11  trade 
even.  Better  dicker  with  us.  Some- 
pin'  bad  might  happen  this  young 
un. 

At  the  words.  Creed  wheeled  and 
made  for  the  door,  Nancy  gripping 
him  frantically  but  mutely. 

"Creed  —  boy  —  honey!"  —  she 
breathed  at  last,  "they  's  mo'  than 
one  kind  o'  courage.  This  is  jest  fool 
courage — to  go  an'  git  yo'se'f  killed 
up.  Them  Turrentines  won't  hurt 
Pone.     But  you — oh,  my  Lord!" 

"I  reckon  ye  better  let  him  go, 
maw,"  Doss  Provine  chattered  from 
the  bed's  edge  where  he  still  crouched. 
"Hit's  best  that  it  should  be  one, 
ruther  than  all  of  us." 

Old  Nancy  flung  him  a  glance  of 
wordless  contempt.  Beezy  ran  and 
tangled  herself  in  the  tall  young 
fellow's  legs,  halting  him. 

"Creed,"  the  old  woman  urged, 
still  below  her  breath,  holding  to  his 
arm,  "Creed,  honey,  as  soon  as  you 
open  that  do'  and  stand  in  the  light, 
yo  're  no  better  than  a  dead  man. 
Listen!" 

All  caution  had  been  thrown  aside 
by  the  besiegers.     Hoarse  voices  ques- 
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tioned  and  answered  outside,  sounds 
of  stumbling  footsteps  surrounded 
the  house. 

"Boys,"  called  Creed  in  that  clear, 
ringing  voice  of  his  that  held  neither 
fear  nor  great  excitement,  **I  *m 
coming  out  to  talk  to  you.  Aunt 
Nancy,  take  the  children  away. 
You  *ve  got  it  to  do." 

"Well,  come  on,"  replied  the  voice 
without.  "Talk,  that  *s  all  we  want. 
You  '11  be  as  safe  outside  as  in — and 
a  damn  sight  safer." 

Nancy  gathered  up  her  youngsters, 
flung  them  in  a  heap  into  their 
father's  lap,  and  sprang  to  the  hearth 
to  quench  a  small  flame  whch  had 
risen  among  the  embers  there,  over- 
turning and  putting  out  the  candle 
as  she  went. 

"Ye  might  have  some  sense!"  she 
panted  angrily.  "  The  idea  of  walkin' 
yo*se'f  into  a  lighted  doorway  for 
them  fellers  to  shoot  at!  For  God's 
sake  don't  open  that  do'  till  I  get  the 
lights  out!" 

But  Creed  was  not  listening.  He 
had  pulled  back  the  big  oak  bar  that 
held  the  battened  door  in  place,  and 
now  flung  it  wide,  stepping  to  the 
threshold  and  beginning  again, 

"Boys " 

He  uttered  no  further  word.  A 
rifle  spoke,  a  bullet  sang,  passed 
through  the  cabin  and  buried  itself 
in  the  old-fashioned  chimney-piece. 
Creed  fell  where  he  stood.  As  he 
went  down  across  the  threshold,  Nan- 
cy, whirling  around  to  the  door,  bent 
over  his  motionless  form. 

Outside,  the  ruddy,  shaken  shine 
from  a  couple  of  torches  which  stood 
alone,  where  they  had  been  thrust 
deep  into  the  garden  mould,  made 
strange  gouts  and  blotches  of  color 
on  Nancy's  flower  beds.  A  group  of 
men  halted,  drawn  together,  mutter- 
ing, just  beyond  the  palings.  Each 
had  a  handkerchief  tied  across  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  a  simple  but 
effectual  disguise. 

Her  groping  hand  came  away  from 
the  prostrate  man,  red  with  blood; 
she  dashed  it  across  her  brow  to  clear 
her   eyes   of    blowing   hair.     At    the 


moment  a  figure  burst  through  the 
grove  of  saplings  at  the  roadside,  a  tall 
old  man  whose  long  black  beard  blew 
across  his  mighty  chest  that  labored 
as  he  ran.  His  hat  was  off  in  his  hand, 
his  face  raised;  he  had  no  weapon. 
With  a  gasp  of  relief  Nancy  recognized 
him,  yet  rage  mounted  in  her,  too. 

"Yes — come  a-runnin',"  she  mut- 
tered fiercely.  "Come  look  at  what 
you  and  yo'rn  have  done!" 

As  he  leaped  into  the  clearing  the  old 
man's  great  black  eyes,  full  of  sombre 
fire,  swept  the  scene.  They  took  in 
the  prone  figure  across  the  threshold, 
the  blood  upon  the  door-stone,  the 
blood  upon  Nancy's  brow  and  hair. 

"  Air  ye  hurt  ?  Nancy,  air  ye  hurt  ? " 
he  cried,  in  such  a  tone  as  none  there 
had  ever  heard  from  him. 

"Am  I  hurt?  No!"  choked  the 
woman,  trying  to  get  a  hold  on  Creed's 
broad  shoulders  and  drag  him  back 
into  the  room.  "I  ain't  hurt,  but 
it 's  no  credit  to  them  wolves  that 
you  call  sons  of  yo'rn.  And  they  've 
killed  the  best  man  that  ever  come  on 
this  here  mountain.  Oh,  Creed — 
my  pore  boy!  You  Doss  Pro  vine! 
Come  here  an'  he'p  me  lift  him."  She 
reared  herself  on  her  knees  and  glared 
at  the  group  by  the  gate.  "  He  had 
no  better  sense  than  to  take  ye  for 
men — to  trust  the  word  ye  give,  that 
he  WdS  safe  when  he  opened  the  do'. 
Don't  you  come  a  step  nearer,  Jep 
Turrentine,"  she  railed  out  at  him 
suddenly,  as  the  old  man  drew  toward 
the  gate.  "I  've  had  enough  o'  you 
an'  yo'  sons  this  night.  They  're  jest 
about  good  enough  to  shoot  me  whilst 
I  'm  a-tryin*  to  git  this  po*  dead  boy 
drug  in  the  Jiouse,  an'  then  bum  the 
roof  down  over  me  an'  my  baby 
chil'en.  You  Doss  Provine,  w^alk  yo'- 
se'f  here  an'  he'p  me." 

Doss,  who  found  the  presence  of 
Jephthah  Turrentine  reassuring,  what- 
ever his  mother-in-law  might  say, 
slouched  forward,  and  between  them 
they  lifted  the  limp  figure. 

"God  knows  I  don't  blame  ye, 
Nancy,"  muttered  the  old  man  in  his 
beard,  as  the  heavy  door  was  dragged 
shut,  and  the  bar  dropped  into  place. 


( To  be  continued) 


TWO  PORTRAITS  OF  WALT 

WHITMAN 

By  ANNIE  NATHAN  MEYER 


;LTH0UGH  painted 
more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  the  por- 
trait of  Walt  Whit- 
man  by  T  h  o  m  a  s 
Eakins  was  never 
shown  in  public 
until  last  winter, 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy.  An  attempt  was 
made,  the  artist  tells  me,  to  show 
it  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago; 
but  in  crossing  the  frontier  from 
Canada,  where  its  owner  lived,  it 
became  entangled  in  the  red  tape 
of  the  Customs,  and  was  recalled  in 
disgust.  Another  nail  this  should 
prove  for  the  coffin  in  which  ulti- 
mately the  whole  ridiculous  tariff  on 
art  shotdd  be  buried! 

When,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  came 
across  this  portrait,  hanging  in  a 
rather  obscure  comer  of  the  galleries 
in  Philadelphia,  I  exclaimed,  *'Here 
is  the  real  Whitman,  as  I  have  always 
pictured  him — ^bluff,  hearty,  with 
cheeks  roughened  and  reddened  from 
exposure,  the  winds  of  the  earth 
fairly  blowing  through  his  beard.** 
It  was  a  canvas  that  breathed  life — 
Life  immense,  in  passion,  pulse  and  power. 

Here  was  a  personality  ready 

To  confront  night,  storms,  hunger,  ridicule, 
accidents,  rebuffs. 

So  much  of  the  canvas  as  a  por- 
trait. As  a  picture  it  gave  me  the 
same  unqualified  delight — clear  color, 
virile  handling,  nice  grays  against 
gray,  splendid  action  of  the  body,  the 
clothes  well-filled ;  vigor  and  sincerity 
the  note  of  the  workmanship  as  well 
as  of  the  subject. 


From  sheer  sense  of  contrast  came 
the  recollection  of  another  portrait  of 
the  **good,  gray  poet,*'  which  hangs 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
Central  Park — the  portrait  by  John 
Alexander,  of  an  exquisite,  aristo- 
cratic old  gentleman,  whom  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fancy  sharing  the 
perilous  perch  of  the  drivers  of 
the  old  Broadway  stage.  Yet  even 
as  the  contrast  took  shape  in  my 
mind,  and  heightened  my  joy  in  the 
Eakins  portrait,  I  recalled  the  tolerant 
words  of  Whitman  himself:  *'  Pictures 
are  partial — ^they  give  a  dash  of  a 
man,  a  phase.  I  guess  they  all  hint 
at  the  man! " 

Apparently  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  the  Eak- 
ins portrait.  **Look  at  Eakins*s  pic- 
ture,*' exclaimed  Whitman  one  day; 
**how  few  like  it.  It  is  likely  to  be 
only  the  unusual  person  who  can 
enjoy  such  a  picture.*'  It  is  illumi- 
nating to  notice  that  while  to-day  it 
is  certain  to  be  appreciated  peculiarly 
by  artists,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to 
that  class  of  pictures  that  one  might 
call  **  artists*  pictures,**  yet  in  the 
eighties  Whitman  laughs  at  **the  art- 
ists so-called,  the  professional  elects," 
who  do  not  care  for  the  pic- 
ture. **The  people  who  like  Eakins 
best,"  he  declares,  **are  the  people 
who  have  no  art  prejudices.  Eak- 
ins is  essentially  a  god  man,  not  a 
school  man." 

Looking  at  the  genial,  jovial  face, 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  one  of  the 
criticisms  aimed  at  it  was  that  it 
was  "glum.**  *'If  I  thought  so,*' 
exclaimed  Whitman,  **I  would  hate 
it.**      We  more   readily    understand 
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the  comment  of  the  old  woman  who 
pleased  Whitman  mightily  by  calling 
it  the  picture  of  "the  jolly  joker." 
But  it  was  Traubel  who  tickled  the 
old  man  most,  by  declaring  it  made 
him  think  of  "a  rubicund  sailor  with 
his  hands  folded  across  his  belly, 
about  to  tell  a  story." 

Ot   all    the    portraits   of   me    made   by- 
artists  [says    Whitman],    I    like    Eakins's 
best.      It    gets   there — fulfils    its   purpose, 
sets    me   down   in   correct    style,   without 
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feathers,  without  fuss  of  any  sort.  I  like 
the  picture  always — it  never  fades  nor 
weakens.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  comes 
nearest  being  me.  I  find  1  often  like  the 
photographs  better  than  the  oils — tliey  arc 
honest.  The  artists  add  and  deduct:  the 
artists  fool  with  nature — reform  it — revise 
it.  We  need  a  Millet  in  portraiture— a 
man  who  sees  the  spirit  but  does  not  make 
too  much  of  it — one  who  sees  the  flesh, 
but  does  not  make  a  man  all  flesh.  Eakins 
errs  just  a  little,  just  a  little— a  little— in 
the  direction  of  the  flesh. 


WALT  WHITMAN, 


If    Ealdns    went    too    far  in    one 

direction  (although  I  do  not  think 
he  did) ,  Alexander  went  too  far 
in  the  other.  I  have  met  admirers 
of  Whitman  who  are  impatient 
over  the  refinement  of  Alexander, 
but  to  me  there  is  room  for 
the  Alexander  interpretation.  "It 
has  its  place,"  as  Whitman  him- 
self loved  to  say  of  other  things. 
Even  if  the  Whitman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  is  not  the  "Chan- 
ter of  Personality," 


JOHN   W.    ALBXANDBR 

Pressing  the  pulse  of  life  that  has  seldom 

exhibited  itself, 
yet  we  may  find  its  text  in  the  "Song 
of  Myself,"  where  the  poet  speaks  of 
Old  Age  superbly  rising!  O  welcome,  inef- 
fable grace  of  dying  days. 
To  me  that  perfectly  expresses  Alex- 
ander's conception. 

Whitman  did  not  pay  Eakins  for 
the  portrait,  yet  the  artist  insisted 
that  the  picture  belonged  equally  to 
himself  and  Whitman.     When  it  was 
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sold  to  Dr.  Bucke,  the  money  was 
divided  equally  between  artist  and 
sitter.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
another  sense  it  might  be  said  the 
picture  was  half  Whitman's  and  half 
Eakins's.  Every  portrait  is  prac- 
tically that  —  half  the  sitter,  half 
the  painter.  We  know  Eakins  the 
painter,  we  know  his  sincerity  and 
directness,  his  impatience  with  mere 
virtuosity,  the  frank  realism  alike  of 
his  subjects  and  his  handling.  We 
could  have  told  offhand  the  kind 
of  Whitman  he  would  give  us.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  has  given  us  more 
of  Whitman  than  any  other  painter, 
for  he  is  more  of  Whitman  than  any 
other  painter.  I  have  picked  up  at 
random  several  histories  of  American 
art,  and  the  criticisms  ignorantly 
aimed  at  Eakins  bear  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  criticisms  igno- 
rantly aimed  at  Whitman.  There  is 
one  writer  who  praises  him  in  the 
terms  in  which  Whitman  is  praised: 

It  is  as  refreshing  as  a  whiff  of  the  sea 
to  meet  with  such  a  rugged  personality. 
All  his  pictures  impress  one  by  their  dig- 
nity and  unbridled  masculine  power.  As 
a  manipulator  of  the  brush  he  ranks  with 
the  best.  His  work  here  and  there  may 
not  be  called  heautiful,  hut  it  is  manly 
throughout,  it  has  muscles,  it  is  nearer  to 
great  art  than  almost  anything  we  can  see 
in  America. 

Another  critic  complains  that  **the 
artist  neglects  the  beauties  and  graces 
of  painting,'*  that  "he  seems  to  say 
*  Here  is  the  man ;  what  more  do  you 
want?'  "  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
the  writer  that  that  was  about  what 
Rembrandt  and  Hals  seemed  to  say, 
and  that  modem  portraiture  is  sadly 
in  need  of  precisely  that  attitude. 
Then  this  same  critic  (who  in  writ- 
ing a  voluminous  history  of  American 
art  has  sadly  failed  to  rise  to  his  oppor- 
tunity) continues  to  complain  of  Eak- 
ins's  '*vast  expanses  of  background 
— thin,  dry,  muddy  and  cold."  He 
longs  for  the  **  beauty  of  surface  and 


handling  of  Carroll  Beckwith,"  much 
as  some  other  critics  longed  to  sub- 
stitute the  jingle  of  the  juggling 
rhymster  for  the  stately  measures  of 
** Leaves  of  Grass." 

So  much  of  rugged  Tom  Eakins. 
But  what  of  John  Alexander  and  the 
half  of  the  portrait  that  was  his?  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  delightful  "Mrs. 
Wheaton"  knows  that  Alexander  is 
pectdiarly  sensitive  to  the  poetry  of 
old  age — the  "ineffable  grace  of  cjying 
days."  It  is  quite  true  that  his  is  an 
art  not  fitted  best  to  express  all  that 
was  virile,  defiant,  revolutionary  in 
Walt  Whitman;  yet  it  is  distinctly 
fitted  to  express  the  exquisiteness  of 
his  last  years,  the  dignity  and  poise 
of  age — ^a  side  of  him  which,  just 
because  it  is  not  obvious,  just  because 
it  is  not  expressed  in  his  printed 
message,  becomes  a  more  precious 
gift  to  us  from  the  artist.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Whitman  did  not  care  for  the 
Alexander. 

Alexander  came  [he  says],  saw — but  did 
he  conquer?  I  hardly  think  so.  .1  am  not 
sorry  the  picture  was  painted,  but  I  would 
be  sorry  to  have  it  accepted  as  final  or 
even  as  fairly  representing  my  showdown. 
I  am  a  bit  surprised,  too — I  thought  Alex- 
ander would  do  better,  considering  his 
reputation.  Tom  Eakins  could  give  Alex- 
ander a  lot  of  extra  room  and  yet  beat  him 
at  the  game. 

And  here  comes  an  interesting 
bit  of  characterization  (many  such 
flashing  from  time  to  time  from  the 
pages  of  Traubel's  book) — "Eakins 
is  not  a  painter,  he  is  a  force.  Al- 
exander is  a  painter."  While  I  feel 
that  Whitman  was  not  quite  just 
to  Alexander,  yet  I  also  feel  that 
Whitman,  being  what  he  was,  could 
not  care  for  the  Alexander;  and 
Alexander,  being  what  he  was,  could 
not  paint  him  any  other  way.  Thus 
each — Eakins  and  Alexander — ^was 
true  to  his  own  vision.  Of  no  man 
may  one  ask  more. 


THE  GRINDING  OF  THE  WHEELS 

By  MARIE  LOUISE  GOETCHIUS 


|HE  candle  on  the 
table  flickered  un- 
certainly; beside  it 
stood  a  glass  of  ug- 
ly-colored liquid, 
a  kitchen  spoon 
and  a  small  silver 
watch  l)ring  face 
upwards.  In  the  grate  a  hard-coal 
fire  blinked  its  hot  eyes,  smacked  its 
black  lips  and  cast  out  feeble  shadows 
which  painfully  magnified  and  dis- 
torted the  room. 

The  woman  sitting  by  the  fire 
felt  cramped  in  her  present  position, 
but  a  strong  obstinacy  kept  her  where 
she  was.  Her  left  foot  tapped  against 
the  floor,  like  an  uncovered  nerve, 
beating  exhaustlessly.  She  was  watch- 
ing her  father,  who  lay  quiescently 
on  his  bed.  It  was  hard  to  tell 
whether  he  was  asleep,  for  although 
his  eyes  were  closed  his  fingers  were 
tracing  vague  patterns  on  the  cover- 
let, and  he  was  mumbling  incoherent 
fragments  of  words  that  sounded  as 
if  he  had  used  them  over  and  over 
again  for  a  long  time  until  they  could 
shp  unnoticed  in  and  out  of  his  con- 
sciousness. The  air  of  the  room 
seemed  to  press  in  from  all  sides  like 
an  invisible  mass  of  smothering  gray 
felt — the  woman  gasped  a  little,  in 
breathing  it.  Occasionally,  as  if  she 
wished  to  be  assured  of  her  own 
existence,  she  looked  up  at  herself 
in  a  mirror  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
piece. Her  hair,  drawn  tightly  back 
from  a  low  forehead,  conveyed  a  sense 
of  repression;  her  slanting  eyes  were 
like  two  panes  of  light  blue  glass 
with  yellow  fires  burning  at  some 
distance  behind  them;  her  long, 
thin  hands  held  themselves  under 
stiff  control,  but  the  fingers  moved 
spasmodically. 


The  room  itself  was  discolored 
with  age.  Everything  about  it  had 
sunk  into  dusty,  faded  inertia,  even 
the  pictures  which  crowded  the  walls 
—although  the  faces  peering  from 
out  the  broken  frames  were  for  the 
most  part  incongruously  youthful. 
Predominant  among  them  was  one 
particular  face  which,  pleasantly  alert 
and  restless-eyed,  yet  resembled  in 
some  faint,  suggestive  way  the  man 
on  the  bed.  It  bore  in  bold  writing 
across  its  cracked  cardboard  surface 
the  assurance,  "From  your  loving 
brother  John. " 

A  clock  struck  eleven.  The  woman 
rose  with  a  nervous  start,  went  over 
to  the  bed,  poured  out  a  spoonful  of 
medicine  and  forced  it  between  the 
man's  lips.  He  resisted  feebly,  still 
continuing  his  whispering,  in  which 
the  one  word  '*John*'  repeated  itself 
again  and  again. 

The  night  slid  on  like  a  huge  noise- 
less wheel  rolling  through  space — 
pressing  black  marks  of  sleeplessness 
upon  the  woman.  She  winced  at  the 
growing  light  as  morning  finally  sifted 
in  through  the  curtains.  The  thought 
of  another  day  filled  her  with  sick 
distaste. 

She  compared  the  dull  future  to  the 
grinding  of  two  enormous  emery 
wheels,  one  white,  one  black,  side  by 
side,  never  stopping,  turning  forever 
on  their  axles  of  indifference,  and  she 
the  sensitive  blade  of  a  knife  being 
sharpened  to  an  acute  edge  alternately 
on  the  black  night  wheel  and  the 
white  day  wheel.  How  often  and  to 
what  useless  end  had  she  divided 
these  heavy  disks  into  quadrants 
of  the  past,  had  numbered  them  like 
a  child  figuring  in  simple  arithmetic, 
and  then  stared  hopelessly  at  the 
quartered  record  of  her  life. 
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Quadrant  I.  Ten  years  ago —  Un- 
cle John's  leaving  father. 

Quadrant  II.  Father's  mind  fail- 
ing. 

Quadrant  III.  Consequent  decrease 
of  income. 

Quadrant    IV.     Nursing   father. 

Since  that  fatal  verdict  five  years 
ago,  **With  proper  care  your  father 
may  live  indefinitely, "  she  had  given 
her  youth  to  his  age,  had  grubbed, 
saved  and  watched  beside  him  un- 
tiringly. 

A  resentment  grew,  fiercely  selfish, 
from  the  hollows  of  her  being — a 
resentment  which  pushed  her  down 
beneath  it,  breathless,  impotent.  Her 
father  seemed  to  her  pitilessly  im- 
mortal— ^he  had  ceased  to  live  and 
refused  to  die.  She  saw  herself 
dragging  this  tenacious  spirit  through 
eternal  years,  and  the  thought  mad- 
dened her  with  its  monotony. 

Just  then  her  father  opened  his 
eyes :  they  were  like  dried  stones  of  a 
river  bed,  and  his  broken  voice  reced- 
ed into  distance  with  the  tired  gurgle 
of  shallow  water.  The  woman  lean- 
ing over  him  for  a  moment  heard  the 
word  "John."  John!  It  was  always 
John.  He  had  burned  himself  away 
for  lack  of  John.  She  was  very 
young  when  he  had  left — that  rest- 
less, roving-dispositioned  twin  brother 
with  his  big,  easy-beating  heart  and 
his  erratic  mind.  She  thought  of 
him  vaguely  as  still  being  young, 
still  dauntlessly  hunting  excitement  in 
some  foreign  country.  There  had 
been  no  recent  news  to  make  him 
tangible — ^he  remained  ageless,  while 
her  father,  growing  more  bent-shoul- 
dered and  feeble-minded  each  year, 
leaned  so  heavily  on  her  as  his  only 
prop  that  at  last  she  felt  exhausted. 
Until  lately  she  had  clung  forlornly 
to  a  presentiment  that  some  day  the 
brother  would  come  back  and  accept 
part  of  her  guardianship  of  the  sick 
man,  but  hope  had  dried  to  crust  in 
the  bottom  of  her  present  cup  of 
bitterness. 

She  considered  dumbly  how  little 
of  life's  essence  she  had,  after  all,  en- 
joyed. Women  older  than  she  still 
passed,  her    on  the    springing    steps 


of  opportunity;  women  younger  than 
she  were  just  beginning  to  taste  the 
bitter-sweet;  but  there  was  no  sweet 
in  her  bitter — only  the  sordid  lagging 
beside  a  hopeless  demolishment  of 
what  had  once  been  a  man. 

The  more  she  resisted  th^  more 
hysterically  contrite  was  the  reaction ; 
so  in  the  wearied  consciousness  of  an 
unstable  mood  she  went  over  to  her 
father  and  touched  him  with  a  re- 
luctantly gentle  hand.  Her  morning 
tasks  danced  in  front  of  her  eyes. 
like  the  black  dots  of  an  affected 
vision.  It  had  grown  into  a  glorious 
day,  but  the  weather  was  an  im- 
personal interest  to  her,  who  longed 
for  the  poignancy  of  personal  joy. 
Once  as  she  paused  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  at  the  tranquil  blue  skies 
and  the  sun  shadows  on  the  irregular 
roofs,  a  sudden  desire  came  upon  her 
to  jump  down  to  the  gray,  blank 
pavement  beneath,  just  to  come  in 
savage  contact  with  something  tangi- 
bly hard.  The  city  seemed  nothing 
but  a  huge  papier-machi  frontispiece. 
The  little  people  in  it,  bobbing  their 
ridiculous  heads  and  trotting  along 
on  their  silly  feet,  looked  like  wood- 
en toys  running  about  in  clockwork 
circles,  animated  by  means  of  a  key 
which  some  Invisible  Child  with  a 
gigantic  sense  of  humor  had  used  to 
wind  them  up.  If  she  could  demolish 
it  all  in  her  fingers  she  might  be 
satisfied,  but  instead  it  was  crushing 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  tissue-paper 
doll. 

Here  she  was,  flattened  against  a 
window-pane,  on  the  fifth  story  of 
an  apartment-house!  Here  she  was, 
bearing  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
alive  one  of  the  broken  wooden  toys, 
when  he  might  better  be  dead!  It 
was  not  cruel  to  admit  it,  she  told 
herself  passionately — ^it  was  only  hu- 
man. She  shuddered  as  she  realized 
that  his  heart  had  grown  so  weak  of 
late  that  one  or  two  hours'  neglect 
might  pass  him  over  the  black  border 
line. 

Then,  with  an  access  of  reminis- 
cent tenderness,  she  looked  back  to 
the  years  when  he  was  well  and 
strong.     How  he  had  loved  life,  had 
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clutched  it  as  a  miser  would  his  gold, 
handing  her  its  inheritance  without 
the  power  to  indulge  it.  John  loved 
life  too.  His  venturesome  spirit  had 
waved,  like  a  red  flag  in  a  strong 
wind,  above  his  common-sense,  his  af- 
fection, his  duty  toward  his  brother. 
She  hated  him  momentarily,  while 
a  wave  of  maternal  protectiveness 
swept  over  her  as  she  thought  of  her 
father.  **Abby,  pet,"  he  used  to 
say,  chuckling  slyly,  **some  day  you  '11 
fall  in  love,  girl,  and  leave  your  old 
father."  She  had  shaken  her  head 
even  then,  vaguely  presentient  that 
it  would  never  be.  She  wanted  to  fall 
in  love,  she  acknowledged  to  herself 
with  the  simplicity  of  constant  self- 
confession.  Perhaps  it  was  that  ele- 
ment lacking  which  made  existence 
such  a  drab  proceeding. 

She  turned  impatiently  away  from 
the  window,  and  went  into  the  dark 
little  kitchen,  where  she  cooked  a 
frugal  lunch.  That  afternoon  she 
had  to  stay  at  home,  because  the 
woman  who  usually  sat  with  her 
father  during  an  hour  or  two  each 
day  was  going  to  a  funeral  and  had 
begged  off  duty.  Escape  from  rou- 
tine to  attend  a  funeral  suddenly 
seemed  exciting  to  her. 

Youth  and  age,  life  and  death, 
appeared  on  her  otherwise  blank 
horizon  as  hideously  significant  ob- 
jects, looming  side  by  side,  in  white 
and  black  against  a  neutral  sky,  each 
refusing  to  give  place  to  the  other, 
although  one  must  surely  be  the 
weaker — ^Youth  with  its  passion  for 
the  future,  or  Age  with  its  advantage 
of  the  past.  Was  it  fair  that  Age 
should  be  the  stronger,  should  linger 
on  triumphantly  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  at  the  cost  of  progress? 

Wandering  in  a  futile  maze  of  such 
questions,  she  inevitably  returned  to 
the  vital  point  of  her  own  case,  touch- 
ing it  ignorantly  with  her  nervous 
fingers,  until  it  writhed  like  a  tortured 
thing  in  her  mind.  That  she  would 
be  free  some  day  aflForded  little  satis- 
faction to  an  impatience  which  after 
long  waiting  wished  to  be  released  on 
the  instant.  Another  day  and  night 
checked   off  into   hours   seemed   im- 


possible, both  to  her  father  and  to 
herself.  The  reiterated  call  for  John, 
in  prospect  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  appeared  more  horrible 
than  it  ever  had  before,  since  John 
would  not  come,  and  the  weak  cry 
for  him  would  never  grow  stronger. 
To  be  kept  alive  by  a  spoonful  of 
evil-tasting  liquid — for  what?  And 
she  to  be  measuring  off  the  drops  of 
that  liquid,  instead  of  going  out  into 
the  sunlight  and  savoring  its  quint- 
essence. 

Through  the  open  door  she  could 
still  hear  the  monotonous  murmur 
of  her  father's  voice,  and  her  imagina- 
tion, rendered  more  acute  by  constant 
usage,  gave  painful  bodies  to  the 
drifting  words.  John — always  John ! 
John  who  was  still  young,  although 
he  was  the  twin  to  her  own  father — 
her  father  dangling  persistently  on 
his  frayed-out  string  simply  for  the 
sake  of  being  existent. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  the  shad- 
ows thrown  by  the  gray  city  length- 
ened in  the  little  kitchen.  She  still 
sat  there  watching  the  black  and 
white  of  the  big  kitchen  clock — the 
crawling  of  its  pointed  hands.  A 
desire  assailed  her  to  break  it — to  stop 
Time.  But  even  if  she  did,  even  if  she 
crushed  its  cheap  surface,  if  she  broke 
every  clock  in  the  world.  Time  would 
go  on  just  the  same.  Clocks  merely 
recorded  what  was  so.  Whether  they 
were  late  or  early,  it  did  not  matter; 
whether  they  agreed  or  contradicted, 
it  did  not  matter — only  on  each  stroke 
of  the  hours  men  smiled  and  cried, 
men  woke  and  slept,  men  were  bom 
and  died. 

The  imwashed  luncheon  dishes  lay 
on  the  table  near  her — she  had  not 
touched  them;  the  fascination  of 
breaking  the  scheme  of  her  usual 
routine  carried  her  helplessly  now, 
beyond  the  power  of  habit.  The 
market-book  and  a  pencil  caught  her 
attention  and  she  drew  them  to  her, 
idly  turned  to  a  blank  page  and  put 
the  pencil  point  against  it.  The  yel- 
low fires  in  her  eyes  had  deepened 
into  red  tongues;  she  wrinkled  the 
line  between  her  brows  until  it  became 
a  furrow ;  her  upper  teeth  pulled  and 
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scraped  her  lower  lip.  It  was  hard 
to  see  in  the  twilight,  but  by  and 
by  the  pencil  began  to  move  slowly 
down  the  page,  marking  a  thin 
straight  line.  She  leaned  over  it,  the 
interest  of  a  contemplated  idea  flash- 
ing in  her  face.  She  glanced  first, 
quickly,  however,  at  the  clock,  the 
hands  of  which  were  pointing  at 
twenty  minutes  of  six.  Twenty  min- 
utes before  an  interruption  need 
be  considered.  She  began  to  write 
like  a  child  making  its  initial  hiero- 
glyphics. She  hardly  needed  to  see, 
as  long  as  her  fingers  could  feel  the 
pencil  and  trace  the  letters.  The 
clock  hung  opposite  the  window — a. 
thin  suspicion  of  light  falling  upon  it 
from  an  electric  sign  on  a  neighboring 
roof,  would  insure  her  being  able  to 
tell  the  time,  even  after  the  rest  of 
the  room  was  dark.  Unhesitatingly 
she  wrote  two  headings,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  dividing  line. 

I  II 

Reasons  for  pro-     Reasons  against 
longing  existence,  prolonging  exist- 
ence. 

Then  she  put  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  leaned  her  head  between  her 
hands,  still  holding  the  pencil,  and 
buried  herself  in  the  heavy  sod  of 
impenetrable  thought. 

The  room  had  become  quiet,  but  it 
was  not  a  shrieking  silence,  rather 
a  subservient,  unnoticeable  one.  The 
mumbling  in  her  father's  room  had 
ceased.  No  doubt  he  was  asleep. 
Engrossed  in  analyzation,  she  sub- 
consciously felt  relieved  that  he  slept. 

Like  a  child  handling  forbidden, 
mysterious  things  in  its  curious  fingers, 
she  touched  eagerly,  but  with  small 
reverence  the  elusive,  purposely  veiled 
figure  of  Infinite  Reason  for  Life  and 
Death;  she  tore  at  its  covering,  and 
counted  the  beats  of  its  heart;  she 
translated  it  into  words,  scrawled 
there  in  the  dark,  on  the  blank  page 
of  the  market-book. 

Once,  with  a  start,  she  looked  up  at 
the  clock.  In  the  dim  reflection  of 
the  electric  light,  its  hands  showed 
a  quarter  to  six.      Only  five  minutes 


had  passed  then,  and  she  had  thought 
them  an  eternity! 

With  the  intimacy  of  a  bit  of  dust 
for  a  shrine,  she  clung  fearlessly  to 
the  Problem  of  Existence.  Her  mind 
rose  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  her 
imagination  and  she  felt  herself  to  be 
at  last  solving  the  imsolvable,  looking 
into  the  face  of  the  hidden  stone 
statue.  The  sexless  mortal  in  her 
strode  before  it,  with  peacock  steps, 
shrieking  raucously,  **I  have  seen  and 
judged. " 

Once  again  she  looked  up  at  the 
clock — ^more  mechanically  than  con- 
sciously. It  was  still  a  quarter  to  six. 
Time  had  stopped  then,  she  told  her- 
self triumphantly — ^Time  had  stopped 
to  hold  its  breath  while  she  settled 
the  questions  it  bore  to  the  world. 
Hastily,  in  the  dark,  she  scribbled 
words  presumably  on  either  side  of 
her  line,  although  she  coultj  not  see 
whether  or  not  they  lapped  )Over  one 
another.  Then,  finally,  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  page,  she  turned  it  so 
carelessly  that  its  sharp  edge  slit  her 
finger.  The  thread-like  hurt,  the 
nervous  contraction  of  the  flesh, 
pulled  her  up  with  a  wrench.  Trem- 
blingly she  reached  for  a  box  of 
matches,  and  not  finding  them  stum- 
bled to  her  feet,  bumped  her  head 
hard  against  a  shelf  above  the  kitchen 
table,  and,  raging  dumbly  with  this 
second  hurt,  discovered  the  matches, 
lit  one,  and  touched  the  globeless  gas 
jet  on  the  wall.  A  flare  of  ugly, 
naked  light  fell  on  the  page  at  which 
she  looked  unrecognizingly.  It  was 
a  mass  of  blurred  pencil  marks,  rush- 
ing over  one  another  crazily.  Only 
the  top  headlines  were  legible — 


Reasons  for  pro- 
longing existence. 


II 
Reasons  against 
prolonging  exist- 
ence. 


Then  the  unobtrusive  silence  struck 
her.  Not  even  the  tick  of  a  clock — 
of  a  clock — of  a — ^There  were  the 
black  hands  pointing  to  quarter  of 
six.  Time  had  stopped.  Silence  in 
the  next  room.  She  was  afraid  to 
move,  afraid  to  look  at  another  clock 
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— ^there  was  one  that  she  could  see  by 
leaning  out  of  the  window.  She  was 
afraid,  cringing  pitifully  beneath  the 
black  wheel  that  she  had  forgot- 
ten while,  regardless  of  her  and  her 
affairs,  it  ground  on.  But  she  could 
not  stand  where  she  was,  either:  her 
nerves  had  become  thomed  whips 
flagellating  her — twinges,  maddening 
itches  nipped  her  flesh — an  enormous 
hollow  tube  seemed  to  run  up  and 
down  her  back  with  live  wires  growing 
like  ivy  around  it.  The  silence  per- 
sisted. It  was  surely  time  for  her 
father's  medicine.  With  an  effort 
that  made  her  reel  a  little  as  she 
walked,  she  went  towards  the  win- 
dow, which,  in  spite  of  her  attempts, 
refused  to  open.  She  shook  it  furious- 
ly. Ob^  if  only  a  man  were  there — ^if 
only  John  were  there!  She  cast  a 
despairing  glance  arotind  her.  Ev- 
erything beyond  the  kitchen  was 
drenched  and  shrouded  in  black. 
Putting  her  hand  on  the  wall  to  steady 
herself,! she  came  in  contact  with  a 
speaking  tube.  She  dared  not  refuse 
this  means  of  finally  discovering  the 
right  time,  so  she  whistled  down  it, 
feeling  a  positive  relief  in  the  shrill 
sound.  ** Hullo!  *'  wafted  back  a 
voice.  **  What  time  is  it? "  she  asked, 
and  after  the  words  had  fallen  away 
from  her  like  strangers,  she  was  hardly 
conscious  of  waiting  for  an  answer. 
"Just  eight  o'clock,"  shouted  up 
the  voice — a  voice  that  issued  from 
no  tangible  throat,  but  that  rose 
emptily,  passing  her,  and  went  on 
and  on  over  her  head  through  the 
roof  into  black  void.  Eight  o'clock! 
She  began  counting,  closing  her  eyes 
as  she  did  so.  Quarter  of  six  to 
eight,  two  hours  and  a  quarter  gone, 
and  each  sixtieth  minute  had  its 
responsibility. 

The  roof  of  her  mouth  went  dry, 
the  muscles  in  her  throat  ached,  she 
tried  to  call  but  nothing  came.  Then 
she  seized  the  matches  and  hurried 
toward  her  father's  room,  knocking 
over  a  kitchen  chair  that  fell  to  the 
floor  with  a  reverberant  bang.  She 
struck  a  match.  It  rasped  the  still- 
ness discordantly. 

Her  father  lay  on  his  bed,  his  face 


turned  upwards,  his  fingers  on  the 
coverlet,  quiet  as  they  had  not  been 
for  days,  his  immobility  matching 
that  of  the  room.  The  medicine  glass 
stood  in  its  accustomed  place  on  the 
table;  the  pictures  around  the  walls 
stared  into  space — space  that  grew 
wider  and  wider  in  hollow  circles. 

Her  match  burning  out,  she  lit 
another — ^it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
use  the  candle.  She  tiptoed  over  to 
the  bed  and  laid  a  cold  finger  on  her 
father's  cold  cheek;  but  in  so  doing 
her  sleeve  caught  the  medicine  glass, 
which  crashed  to  the  floor,  while  the 
match,  going  out,  left  her  in  the  dark, 
the  heavy  blanketed  dark.  It  seemed 
to  her  then  as  if  the .  very  pulses  of 
the  world  had  stopped  and  that  all 
need  for  sensation  or  excitement  was 
over.  But  almost  immediately  the 
instinct  of  life  in  her  began  calling 
its  own  again.  She  touched  her 
father  once  more — ^and  his  unre- 
sponsiveness was  her  awakening. 

Written  in  the  phosphorescent  let- 
ters of  an  inflamed  imagination,  she 
read  on  the  recording  blackboard 
wall  in  front  of  her  **  Reasons  against 
prolonging  existence.  *'  Curiously  de- 
void of  further  feeling,  she  watched 
the  words  huddle  themselves  to- 
gether in  a  final  glowing  ball  of 
revolving  fire  until,  with  a  last  fran- 
tic twirl,  they  disappeared. 

Placing  her  hand  on  the  table  to 
steady  herself,  she  touched  some  of 
the  spilled  medicine,  drew  her  fingers 
back  as  if  they  had  been  scorched, 
and  put  them  mechanically  to  her 
mouth  with  an  idea  of  cleansing 
them.  The  acrid  taste  of  the  medi- 
cine spread  quickly — her  lips,  her 
tongue,  her  throat  seemed  coated 
with  it.  Then  she  fell  on  her  knees 
fighting  with  something — she  could 
not  tell  yet  what  it  was.  Straining 
silently  she  pushed  it  away  from  her, 
but  she  felt  its  enormous  invisible 
force  rushing  back,  moving  her  inch 
by  inch  against  the  wall  of  revelation. 
As  the  black  wheel  was  inevitable,  so 
she  knew  this  too  was  inevitable. 
There  it  stood  in  its  formless  immen- 
sity— her  fault — her  fault — and  be- 
neath it  like  a  tiny  black  atom  lay 
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her  father.  No — no,  not  that!  The 
last  hours  filed  pitifully  clear  before 
her  vision.  The  clock — quarter  to 
six — at  six  it  should  have  been. 
She  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face,  but 
as  if  they  no  longer  possessed  so- 
lidity she  saw  through  them.  She 
saw  Age — a  great  waxen  figure, 
crowned  with  white  hair;  she  looked 
into  its  fathomless  eyes,  she  gazed 
at  its  benign  mouth,  its  regally  bent 
shoulders,  its  endless  calm,  and  at  last 
she  understood.  Then  she  saw  Youth, 
kneeling  and  bathing  the  feet  of 
Age — ^undersized  Youth  with  its  wide 
blue  eyes  and  immature  hands.  Im- 
mortal extremes — ^and  she,  but  an 
infinitesimal  particle  of  Youth,  had 
dared  to  question  the  wisdom  of  its 
ignorance. 

In  the  distances  of  her  mind,  the 
personal  sense  of  loss  came  now, 
cutting  its  way  through  the  under- 
brush of  confusion.  Her  father  was 
gone — her  father  who  had  loved  her, 
cared  for  her,  nursed  her  when  she 
was  ill.  In  an  access  of  shuddering 
grief  she  forgot  that  he  had  ever  been 
old.  He  had  regained  his  youth,  and 
it  was  she  who  was  old.  She  threw 
herself  on  his  bed,  sobbing  violently, 
hopelessly. 

•  •  •        *  •  •  • 

A  bell  rang.  The  little  current  of 
electric  sound  travelled  through  the 
dull  air,  forcing  into  it  a  half  troubled 
excitement,  and  reverberating  dimly 
persistent  down  the  waste  miles  of 
her  exhaustion.  It  annoyed  her  at 
first,  like  the  sting  of  an  insect.  She 
wondered  dumbly  at  its  continuance, 
then  gradually  she  realized  its  con* 
nection  with  an  outside  world — a, 
world  that  she  thought  had  been 
obliterated  permanently  from  her 
tired  mind.  She  stubbornly  decided 
not  to  answer  this  call,  to  wait  until 
it  stopped,  and  she  would  again  be 
alone  in  the  dark — the  quiet  dark. 
But  she  was  afraid  all  of  a  sudden — 
afraid  of  the  dark,  and  of  her  father, 
and — above  all — of  herself.  The  bell 
kept  on  ringing  at  intervals  now,  as 
if  it  too  were  tired.  Breathing  in 
short  quick  gasps,  she  jumped  from 
the  bed — a  desire  to  get  quickly  away 


urged  on  her  trembling  body.  Stum- 
bling around  in  the  dark  for  what 
seemed  an  interminable  time,  she 
finally  reached  the  hall,  and  without  a 
backward  glance  ran  down  it.  The 
bell  gave  one  last  faint  little  whirr, 
then  stopped.  Reaching  the  door, 
she  opened  it  as  one  who  is  smother- 
ing would  throw  open  a  window. 

A  man  was  leaning  against  the  dull- 
white  wall.  A  gas  jet  flared  above 
his  head,  humming  its  one  note 
monotonously.  Everj^thing  else  in 
the  hall  and  the  dark  stairs  was  still. 

She  stood  motionless.  Suddenly 
she  cried  out  "  Father! '' 

The  man  looked,  up.  He  was  very 
old,  and  his  stupid  eyes  were  glazed 
as  the  dried  stones  of  a  river  bed — 
his  broken  voice  receded  into  qistance 
with  the  tired  gurgle  of  shallow 
water 

^*Abby!"  he  said.  ''Why,  it  is 
Abby.  I  'm  John,  Uncle  Johfn,  and 
I  We  come  bade  to  Josiah.  Where  is 
he?  Where  is  Josiah?"  His  words 
trailed  off  pitifully  thin  and  eager. 
Still  no  further  sound  came  from  her. 
John's  weak  old  mouth  began  to 
quiver;  big  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks;  he  sat  wearily  on  the  door- 
step and  started  shaking  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  like  a  grotesquely 
old  child.  **0  dear,  O  dear!"  he 
wailed.  "I'm  not  too  late,  am  I? 
Josiah !  I  came  back  just  for  one  last 
word  with  him. " 

Too  late!  Abby  caught  at  the 
words  and  held  them  deliberately 
while  they  burned  their  slow  way 
through  her  consciousness.  Too  late 
— the  black  wheel  ground  it  out,  the 
gas  jet  in  the  hall  wheezed  it,  the 
hammer  in  her  head  beat  it. 

Then  she  stared  at  John.  This  was 
not  John.  John  was  young,  still 
travelling,  still  tasting  life.  Here 
was  her  father  before  her.  She  had 
dreamed  the  rest — he  was  not  gone 
— he  was  in  front  of  her.  No,  she  had 
left  him  on  his  bed.  Then  this  was 
John.  Of  a  sudden,  it  came  to  her 
clearly — ^what  it  must  all  mean.  Her 
father  was  not  dead,  nor  would  he 
ever  die.  From  now  on,  her  father 
was — John. 


DE  HOBBILTY-GCffiUN 

De  Hobbilty-Goblin  he  gtft  ffxnt  big  tycs. 

An'  he  see  in  de  Jsxk  like  &  cat. 
He  creep  an*  he  crawl  up  de  aide  o*  de  wall. 

Den  run  down  a^&in,  quicker*ti  jeat. 

He  got  &  big  tnouf  full  d  jharp  little  teef. 
An*  he  jimber-jawed,  like  dis-a-'way. 

He  eat  wid  &  munch  an'  he  eat  wid  &  crun^, 
Anf  he  nebber  come  out  in  de  day. 

Do  he  eat  little  chillen?  O  no,  hone>r  dear, 

Whatebber  put  dat  in  yo'  haid7 
He  eat  up  de  skeeters,  de  tiies  an'  mch  cre^era, 

While  yo're  Meepin*  sound  in^tf  bald. 


CANADA'S  POET- LAUREATE 


By  ALBERTA  WOLHAUPLER 


EYOND  the  wail  of 

discontent,  which 
the  Poet -Laureate 
of    England  from 
time  to  time  ex- 
cites ;    above    the 
occasional     moan 
of  regret  that  the 
office  had  not  been  bestowed  upon 
Rudyard  Kipling,  may  be  heard  the 
melodious  notes  of  a  Poet-Laureate 
of  our  own  continent,  those  of  Louis 
Honor^   Frechette.     His    death    will 
not   silence  them,   rather   will   they 
become  familiar  to   a  larger  public, 
for  we  are  prone  to  give  unstinted 
appreciation  when  the  last  book  has 
been  written  and  the  last  song  has 
been  sung. 

No  adequate  critique  of  M.  Fre- 
chette's work  has  appeared  since  1899 
when,  in  a  masterly 
article  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly, 
Paul  T.  Lafleur 
placed  M.  Fre- 
chette before  the 
public  as  "the  first 
landmark  in  the 
history  of  French- 
Canadian  1  i  t  e  r  a- 
ture,"  which  posi- 
tion he  has  ever 
maintained,  al- 
though he  was  also 
a  journalist,  a  law- 
yer and  apolitician. 
M.  Frechette  re- 
veals in  his  poems- 
the  versatility  of 
the  French-Cana- 
dian, gay  at  one 
moment,  melan- 
choly   the    next, 

adoring  the  tradi-  "'"''  «'""'" 

tionsofOld  France,  sanguine  of  the  fu- 
ture of  New  France,  but  never  chang- 
ing in  devotion  to  religion  and  kindred. 
"Les  Fleurs  Bor^ales,"  the  volume 
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crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
contains  his  noble  poem  on  "La 
Ddcouverte  du  Mississippi,"  eulogies 

of  French-Canadian  patriots,  sonnets 
entitled  "Les  Oiseaux  de  Keige" 
descriptive  of  the  months  as  they 
come  and  go  in  his  fascinating  prov- 
ince—and under  the  titles  Paysages, 
Amities  and  Intimites  are  found 
accurate  pastels  of  French-Canadian 
village  life,  of  level  meadows  and 
low- stretching  mountains.  His  po- 
ems to  little  children  or  abovt  them 
are  unrivalled  save  by  those  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  even  that,  "lover 
of  children"  never  touched  a  more 
tender    note    than    that    found    in 

M.  Frechette  merits  the  gratitude 
of  his  race  for  the  resolute  manner 
in  which — by  means  of  the  press — 
he  has  insisted  that 
pure  French  be 
used  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions 
of  the  province,  in 
order  that  the  lan- 
guage learned  in 
its  purity  at  home, 
by  the  children  of 
cultivated  families, 
be  not  corrupted 
at  school. 

Crowned  by  the 
Forty  Immortals, 
Laureate  of  the 
New  World  France, 
bard  of  a  province 
enchanting  in  its 
historic  lore,  in  its 
legends  and  folk- 
songs, M.  Frechette 
possessed  his  realm 
with  sympathy 
;  FRftcHETTE  anj     tact,     and 

while  he  encouraged  in  his  kinsmen 
devotion  to  their  language  and  tradi- 
tions, he  compelled  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  those  of  alien  speech. 


PEGGY  O'NEAL  AND  GENERAL 

JACKSON 

A  Washington  Belle  who  Caused  a  Cabinet  to  Fall 


By  W.  a.  CROFFUT 


[HEN  I  was  writing 
letters  from  Secre- 
tary Chase's  dic- 
tation in  1863,  an 
old  lady  was  seen 
walking  the  streets 
of  Washington 
every  day,  whose 
unique  personality  excited  much  in- 
terest and  curiosity.  Her  good-na- 
tured face,  full  of  wrinkles  and  smiles, 
was  si^rrounded  by  an  aureole  of 
white  curls  on  which  was  perched 
an  ancient  poke-bonnet  of  bygone 
style.  And  by  the  side  of  her 
wasted  cheek  flamed  a  great  rose 
as  large  as  a  peony.  Accompanied 
or  alone,  she  coursed  hither  and  yon 
through  the  streets,  nodding  fa- 
miliarly to  everyone  she  met.  And 
everyone  she  met  returned  the  atten- 
tion and  wheeled  around  to  look  at 
her  when  she  had  passed.  She  had 
an  air  of  authority,  and  carried  with 
her  a  suggestion  of  youthful  grace, 
vivacity  and  beauty.  The  people 
of  Washington  knew  Peggy  O'Neal 
better  than  they  did  President  Lincoln 
and  they  knew  of  her  sore  trials  and 
wonderful  triumphs  as  a  leader  in 
society  and  politics.  They  knew,  too, 
whose  prot%^e  she  had  been,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  handle  her 
reputation  freely.  I  should  have  spo- 
ken to  the  distinguished  old  lady 
and  recalled  her  radiant  youth,  but 
I  felt  that  it  might  seem  intrusive, 
and  contented  myself  with  completing 
a  knowledge  of  her  history. 


When  the  popular  idol  of  the  West, 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  he  boarded 
in  Washington  at  the  spacious  tav- 
ern at  I  and  20th  streets  kept  by 
an  Irishman  named  William  O'Neal. 
He  had  taken  a  special  liking,  years 
before,  to  Mrs.  O'Neal,  the  efficient 
landlady,  and  he  kept  the  acquaint- 
ance warm  and  bright.  Major  John 
H.  Eaton,  the  other  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  boarded  at  the  same 
place,  and  together  they  petted  and 
surfeited  with  candy  the  daughter 
of  the  O'Neals — Peggy,  a  girl  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  who  grew  during 
the  years  of  their  presence  into  an 
uncommonly  handsome,  intelligent 
and  lively  young  lady.  It  was  about 
the  worst  possible  place  to  bring  up 
a  girl  in,  for  it  was  the  special  ren- 
dezvous of  the  gay  and  dissolute. 
Clay  and  Randolph  were  continuous 
guests.  Growing  up  in  the  environ- 
ment of  an  average  inn,  with  all 
the  familiarity  which  such  a  position 
implies,  Peggy  lacked  refinement  and 
delicacy,  but  she  had,  besides  the 
inevitable  chic  and  cheek,  the  flip- 
pancy of  speech  and  the  voluptuous 
beauty  which  characterize  so  many  of 
the  maidens  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Peggy  was  thoroughly  unconven- 
tional and  defiant  of  proprieties,  and 
soon  became  wilful  and  reckless. 
She  flirted  in  a  way  that  she  con- 
sidered harmless,  had  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  good- 
looking  travellers,  arranged  twice  to 
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elope  and,  finally,  about  1822,  sud- 
denly married  Purser  John  B.  Tim- 
berlake  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  But  she 
disliked  the  sea  and  preferred  to  remain 
in  Washington  among  her  old  associ- 
ates. Three  handsome  children  were 
born  to  her  during  the  next  five  years. 
In  1828,  the  very  year  of  Old  Hickory's 
election  to  the  Presidency,  Purser  Tim- 
berlake,  then  on  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, jumped  into  the  sea  after 
cutting  his  throat  in  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly, and  left  a  most  attractive  and 
fascinating  widow  to  mourn  her  loss. 
She  was  not  wholly  inconsolable. 
Her  grace  and  beauty  had  taken 
Washington  by  storm.  She  had  a 
thousand  admirers — more  than  enough 
to  spoil  her.  When  Madison  was 
President,  his  popular  wife  had  pub- 
licly crow^ned  Peggy  at  a  ball  as  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Washington.  She 
was  brilliant  and  superficial,  cour- 
ageous and  capricious,  vain  and 
vacillating,  affectionate,  generous  and 
quick-tempered.  She  was  now  at 
the  zenith  of  her  loveliness — one  of 
those  examples  of  Irish  beauty  which 
suggest  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Spaniard,  yet  at  times  present  a 
combination  which  transcends  both. 
Her  form,  of  mediimi  height,  straight 
and  lissome,  was  of  perfect  propor- 
tions. Her  skin  was  of  that  delicate 
white,  tinged  with  red,  which  one 
often  sees  among  even  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  Green  Isle.  Her 
dark  hair,  very  abundant,  clustered  in 
curls  about  her  broad  forehead.  Her 
perfect  nose,  of  Grecian  proportions, 
and  her  finely  curved  mouth,  with  a 
firm,  round  chin,  completed  a  profile 
of  faultless  outlines.  Such  a  girl  was 
sure  to  have  a  great  variety  of  exper- 
iences. To  her  Edward  Coate  Pinkney 
at  a  public  banquet  addressed  his 
famous  poem,  "  A  Health,"  beginning: 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon; 
To  whom  the  Ixjtter  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair  that,  like  the  air, 

'T  is  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 


As  soon  as  the  sad  news  of  Tim- 
berlake's  death  could  make  its  way 
home.  Senator  Eaton  said  to  Jack- 
son: **  General,  I 've  a  good  mind  to 
marry  Peggy  myself." 

'*Do,  by  all  means,  Senator,  if  you 
love  her  and  she  '11  have  you, "  was 
the  reply.  **It  will  restore  Peggy's 
good  name,  and  she  will  make  you  a 
good  wife.  ** 

So  merrily  rang  the  bells,  and  they 
were  wed.  This  was  in  January,  1829. 
And  there  was  a  great  time  in  Wash- 
ington that  week.  The  bride  w^as 
proud  and  ambitious,  and  she  made 
the  most  of  the  occasion.  Jackson, 
Clay,  Benton,  Van  Buren,  Calhoun 
and  half  the  Senate  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  scores  of  army 
and  navy  officers  were  present  at  the 
wedding.  But  the  ladies  of  Wash- 
ington tabooed  the  ceremony,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bride  was  too  well 
known. 

In  the  tavern  she  had  lost  the  first 
bloom  of  her  reputation.  In  the  se- 
lect homes  of  Washington  she  was 
voted  ** impossible"  and  left  to  her 
own  inevitable  preferences.  Men 
flattered  and  talked  about  the  hand- 
some Peggy,  but  women  pointedly 
ignored  her.  Mrs.  Jackson  fervently 
disliked  her  and  declined  to  speak 
to  her;  and  when  she  and  the  Senator 
went  home  to  Tennessee,  she  rejoiced 
publicly  and  opposed  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  by  every  means  in 
her  power.  **  Andrew, "  she  pleaded 
pathetically,  **  I  don't  want  to  go  back 
to  Washington  on  any  account. " 

In  spite  of  the  prayers  and  tears 
and  gentle  opposition  of  his  Rachel, 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans  was  elected 
at  sixty  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  he  hurried  back  to 
her  with  the  news,  she  exclaimed: 
**It  is  not  as  I  wished  it!  It  is  not 
as  I  washed  it!  Andrew,  I  cannot  go 
to  Washington  again."  Two  weeks 
after  the  victory  was  known  at  the 
Hermitage,  she  died  suddenly  of 
heart-disease. 

Jackson  mourned  his  wife  sincerely, 
and  proclaimed  her,  as  she  no  doubt 
was,  chiefly  a  martyr  to  the  partisan 
aspersions   of   her  character  on   ac- 
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count  of  her  having  lived  with  him 
as  his  wife  soma  years  before  their 
marriage,  erroneously  supposing  her- 
self divorced  from  her  former  hus- 
band. For  alluding  to  this  circum- 
stance Jackson  had  already  fought 
a  duel  with  Governor  Sevier,  and  had 
killed  Charles  Dickinson. 

When  he  came  back  to  Washington 
as  President,  he  at  once  called  .his 
friend,  Senator  Eaton,  into  the  Cabi- 
net as  Secretary  of  War.  Then  there 
was  a  brteze !  The  other  ladies  of  the 
Cabinet  circle  refused  to  associate 
with  Mrs.  Eaton  officially  or  to  recog- 
nize her  personally.  The  virtue  of 
the  whole  United  States  was  stirred 
up,  and  a  committee  of  clergymen  was 
sent  to  the  White  House  to  lay  the 
scandal  before  President  Jackson, 
supposed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 
They  assured  him  that  they  had  come 
only  in  his  behalf;  that  Peggy  had 
been  careless  of  her  reputation  from 
girlhood;  that  she  had  told  her  ser- 
vants to  call  her  two  children  Eaton 
and  not  Timberlake,  as  Eaton  was 
their  proper  name ;  and  that  she  and 
Senator  Eaton  had  travelled  together 
on  several  occasions. 

Jackson  angrily  repelled  his  visitors 
and  called  them  slanderers.  A  cor- 
respondence of  months  resulted — on 
his  part,  long,  vehement  and  bitter. 
The  whole  mass  of  this  confidential 
controversy,  mostly  in  the  hand- 
writing of  General  Jackson  himself, 
is  still  extant,  and  would  fill  many 
pages  of  a  magazine — not  less  than 
two  hundred  letters  in  all.  He 
brought  to  Peggy's  defence  all  the 
energy  that  had  made  him  such  an 
Indian  fighter. 

But  he  was  fighting  women  now, 
instead  of  mere  Indians,  and  they 
defied  him  and  cut  Peggy  dead. 

Among  those  who  were  "terribly 
shocked"  by  the  President's  cham- 
pionship of  the  wife  of  his  Secretary 
of  War  were  two  eminent  clergymen, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ely  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Rev.  Mr..  Campbell  of  Washing- 
ton, the  latter  being  the  pastor  of  the 
church  which  General  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son had  habitually  attended.  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Campbell  felt  moved  to 


visit  the  President  and  remonstrate 
upon  his  conduct.  They  did  call 
at  the  White  House.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  only  a  very  brief 
epitome  of  the  interview  has  come 
down  to  us. 

"The  last  time  I  beheld  your  face, 
Mr.  President,"  said  the  reverend 
caller,  "you  and  the  dear  partner  of 
your  bosom  sat  beneath  my  ministra- 
tions. She  was  a  most  exemplary  and 
virtuous  female. "  The  General  trem- 
bled at  such  a  coarse  and  intrusive 
allusion  to  one  whom  he  so  dearly 
loved  and  revered,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing, and  the  garrulous  caller  went  on: 
"That  beloved  partner  of  your  life, 
Mr.  President,  has  been  called  from 
among  us,  she  has  departed  hence. 
Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth. 
We  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  having  known  so  beautiful 
a  character,  whose  conduct  should  be 
an  example  to  us  all.     Let  us  pray. " 

He  suddenly  dropped  upon  his 
knees  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  if 
fragmentary  supplication  that  they 
might  all  be  "defended  from  the  wiles 
and  assaults  of  the  devil."  On  re- 
suming his  seat  he  told  the  President 
that  he  had  something  important  on 
his  mind  but  would  find  another  op- 
portunity to  speak  of  it,  and  took  his 
leav3. 

To  bring  matters  to  a  focus,  the 
President  called  a  Cabinet  meeting 
and  invited  the  two  clergymen  to  be 
present  and  prove  their  case.  They 
came  and  they  declared  that  in  all 
they  had  done  their  object  had  been 
to  save  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson  from  reproach,  and  the  mor- 
als of  the  country  from  contamina- 
tion. They  offered  to  prove  that 
Major  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Timberlake  had 
visited  a  New  York  hotel  together. 
The  President  announced  that  he 
would  receive  no  testimony  except 
such  as  demonstrated  the  criminal- 
ity of  the  parties;  everything  else 
would  be  regarded  as  slander.  As 
Mr.  Campbell  was  proceeding'  to  re- 
mark on  the  evidence,  General  Jack- 
son interrupted  him  with  marked 
asperity,  sajring  that  the  minister  had 
been  summoned  to  give  evidence,  not 
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to  discuss  it.  After  a  further  effort 
to  explain,  Mr.  Campbell  said:  **I 
stand  ready  to  prove,  in  a  court  of 
justice,  all  I  have  said,  and  more  than 
I  have  said,  or  would  have  dared  to 
say  three  days  ago."  He  then  bowed 
to  the  Cabinet  and  retired.  The 
council  broke  up  shortly  and  the 
President  declared  Mrs.  Eaton  a 
vindicated  woman.  But  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's church  was  no  longer  honored 
by  the  attendance  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Again  Genjeral  Jackson  summoned 
his  Cabinet  and  lectured  them,  and  he 
assured  his  advisers  that  Peggy 
Eaton  was  **as  chaste  as  snow." 
Though  obviously  something  he  could 
not  prove,  he  offered  to  guarantee  it, 
and  formally  demanded  that  their 
wives  should  recognize  and  visit  her. 
**You  seem,  Mr.  President,  to  labor 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  who 
is  general  in  my  family,"  said  At- 
torney-General Berrien. 

The  ladies  persisted  in  their  revolt, 
and  made  it  nearly  unanimous.  The 
wives  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice- 
President ;  John  M.  Berrien,  Attorney- 
General;  S.  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  John  Branch, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  refused  either 
to  receive  Peggy  or  to  call  upon  her; 
and  the  wives  of  the  foreign  ministers 
declined  to  bow  to  her  or  to  recognize 
her  in  any  way.  Even  Jackson's 
favorite  niece,  Mrs.  Donelson,  the 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  joined 
the  revolt  and  said:  **An)rthing  else, 
Uncle,  ask  me  to  do,  but  I  cannot  call 
upon  Mrs.  Eaton. " 

The  warrior's  blood  was  up.  *  *  You 
can't  call  on  Mrs.  Eaton,  can't  you? 
You  take  the  next  stage  and  go  home 
to  Tennessee  1"  he  exclaimed;  and 
she  and  her  husband  packed  their 
things  and  went. 

He  then  started  to  discipline  his 
intractable  Cabinet.  Van  Buren,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  a  widower,  and 
Barry,  Postmaster-General,  was  a 
bachelor,  so  they  good-naturedly  lent 
themselves  to  the  President's  wishes. 
They  called  on  Mrs.  Eaton,  as  also 
did  Amos  Kendall.  Col.  Benton  and 
Isaac  Hill,  prominent  partisans,  and 


Lord  Vaughan,  the  British  Minister, 
and  Baron  Krudener,  the  Russian 
Minister,  both  bachelors,  joined  the 
whitewashing  brigade.  Lord  Vaughan 
gave  a  brilliant  and  expensive  ball 
in  the  direct  interest  of  **Bellona," 
which  was  Mrs.  Eaton's  warlike 
nickname;  but  though  the  distin- 
guished British  Minister  himself  led 
her  to  the  head  of  the  banquet  table, 
other  ladies  were  persistently  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence,  and  every 
cotillon  she  joined  was  immediately 
broken  up  by  their  withdrawal. 

Then  Baron  Krudener  gave  a 
splendid  ball,  and  when  the  wife 
of  the  Minister  from  Holland  (Huy- 
ghens)  refused  to  sit  by  Peggy's  side 
at  supper,  Jackson  threatened  orally 
and  on  the  instant  to  send  her  hus- 
band home. 

The  President's  fiery  soul  was 
enlisted  in  Peggy's  vindication,  and 
often  while  he  was  in  the  White 
House  he  used  to  stroll  across  lots 
to  the  little  cottage  where  Peggy's 
mother  lived,  and  plan  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  women  were  inexorable.  The 
three  married  men  in  the  Cabinet 
refused  to  speak  to  Eaton,  Secretary 
of  War,  except  as  official  business 
absolutely  required  it,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  President.  General 
Jackson  wrote  a  very  plain-spoken 
note  on  the  subject  to  Vice-President 
Calhoun,  but  only  elicited  from  him 
the  diplomatic  reply  that  it  was  a 
"ladies'  quarrel,"  with  which  men 
could  not  successfully  interfere,  add- 
ing that  **  their  laws  are  like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  admit- 
ting neither  of  argument  nor  amend- 
ment. "  Mrs.  Calhoun  snubbed  Peggy 
publicly,  and  for  every  snub,  im- 
mediately reported  to  him  by  Peggy, 
who  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
White  House,  "Old  Hickory"  laid 
away  a  poisoned  arrow  for  her  hus- 
band, his  associate  in  office.  Ten 
years  later  one  of  those  arrows  made 
its  way  through  one  of  the  joints 
in  the  political  armor  of  the  great 
NuUifier  and  reached  a  vital  spot. 

Mr.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  being  requested  in  a  tone 
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of  command  to  "make  his  family" 
visit  Mrs.  Eaton,  vigorously  replied: 
**  If  the  President  chooses  to  exert  his 
power  to  force  my  family  to  visit 
anybody  they  do  not  choose  to  visit, 
he  is  interfering  with  my  duties  and 
privileges,  and  no  human  power  shall 
regulate  the  social  intercourse  of  my 
family  by  means  of  ofl&cial  or  any 
other  power  while  I  can  resist." 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  during  the 
progress  of  this  affair,  that  Van  Buren 
became  the  pet  of  Jackson  and  his 
preordained  successor.  The  Presi- 
dent slapped  him  familiarly  on  the 
shoulder  at  receptions  and  addressed 
him  as  "Matty"  in  public. 

The  General  charged  that  "the 
villains  who  circulate  these  base 
stories  would  not  hesitate  to  slander 
the  most  virtuous  female  in  the 
country,  nay,  even  the  Saviour." 
He  alleged  that  much  of  the  mischief 
was  caused  by  "the  minions  of 
Henry  Clay,"  and  that  "Mr.  Clay 
and  his  wife  are  circulating  these 
slanderous  reports";  and  he  ended  a 
vigorous  letter  on  the  subject  with 
these  words:  "In  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  'the  liar's  tongue  we  ever 
hate  and  banish  from  our  sight.*" 

The  exasperated  champion  of  Mrs. 
Eaton  now  sent  to  Kentucky  and 
summoned  Colonel  Richard  M.  John- 
son to  come  to  Washington  and  help 
to  suppress  the  "assailants  of  female 
virtue,"  doubtless  assuming  that  the 
warrior  who  had  "killed  Tecumseh" 
would  be  able  to  thwart  the  machina- 
tions of  Peggy's  defamers.  But  the 
hope  was  vain;  the  arm  of  the  victor 
of  Tippecanoe  was  palsied  in  the 
presence  of  women  who  had  made 
up  their  minds.  He  investigated 
the  quarrel,  only  to  find  that  though 
he  had  vanquished  the  great  savage 
of  the  central  plains,  he  was  a  failure 
as  a  mediator.  He  reported  that  the 
President  "was  so  excited  that  he 
roared  like  a  raging  lion."  When 
told  that  to  expel  two  foreign  minis- 
ters because  their  wives  refused  to 
dance  with  the  lady  in  question 
might  bring  on  a  war.  Old  Hickory, 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  shouted  that  he 
did  not  care  what  happened,   "he 


would  send  them  and  their  husbands 
home,  and  teach  them  and  their 
masters  that  the  wife  of  a  member 
of  his  Cabinet  was  not  to  be  thus 
treated;  that  he  would  be  cut  into 
inch  pieces  on  the  rack  before  he 
would  suffer  him  or  his  wife  to  be  in- 
jured by  their  vile  calumnies. " 

The  gallant  killer  of  Tecumseh  had 
failed  to  allay  the  storm,  but  he  had 
sprung  with  alacrity  to  the  champion- 
ship of  Peggy  fiaton,  and  that  was 
enough  to  make  him  thenceforth  the 
favorite  of  the  wrathful  President. 
He  was  at  once  assured  that  promo- 
tion awaited  him,  and  in  1837  he 
came  to  his  inheritance — ^the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  in 
Van  Buren's  administration. 

Old  Hickory  could  not  control  even 
his  own  best  friends.  Duff  Green's 
administration  "organ,"  the  Tele- 
graph, spoke  slightingly  of  Peggy, 
and  Jackson  at  once  threw  it  over- 
board and  called  Francis  P.  Blair 
from  Kentucky  to  start  a  personal 
organ  for  him,  the  Globe,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  Peggy's  partisans,  sprang 
into  instant  success. 

Daniel  Webster,  watching  with  de- 
light the  breach  in  the  Democratic 
party,  wrote  home  at  this  time:  "Mr. 
Van  Buren  has  at  this  moment  quite 
the  lead  in  influence  and  importance. 
He  controls  all  the  pages  at  the  back- 
stairs, and  flatters  what  seems  to  be 
at  present  the  Aaron's  rod  among 
the  President's  desires — ^a  settled 
purpose  of  making  out  the  lady  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said  a  per- 
son of  reputation.  This  dispute  may 
very  probably  determine  who  shall 
be  the  successor  to  the  present  chief 
magistrate.  Such  great  events, "  etc. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  wrote  from 
Washington  to  the  New  York  Herald: 
"I  think  John  C.  Calhoun  has  doomed 
himself  to  oblivion  by  his  refusal  to 
rehabilitate  Peggy  Eaton."  So,  in- 
deed, it  proved ;  and  very  shortly. 

With  the  promptness  which  char- 
acterized him  in  all  -warfare.  General 
Jackson,  when  his  first  term  was  half 
ended,  demanded  the  immediate  resig- 
nation of  Secretaries  Ingham,  Branch 
and  Berrien,  the  three  married  mem* 
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bers  of  his  Cabinet,  whose  punctilious 
wives  had  brought  mortification  to 
"good  little  Peggy,"  as  he  affection- 
ately called  the  lady  in  question. 

They  resigned.  He  sent  them  home 
without  any  hypocritical  letters  of 
regret,  and  appointed  as  their  suc- 
cessors men  whose  wives  were  under- 
stood to  be  willing  to  declare  a  truce 
with  Peggy.  The  new  Cabinet  (for 
both  Van  Buren  and  Eaton  had  now 
been  appointed  ministers  to  foreign 
countries)  were  Edward  Livingston, 
Louis  McLane,  Levi  Woodbury,  Lewis 
Cass  and  Roger  B.  Taney.  Calhotm, 
feeling  himself  de  trop,  resigned  the 
Vice-Presidency  and  publicly  espoused 
Nullification,  drawing  from  Jackson 
his  famous  indignant  message. 

During  the  quarrel  Mrs.  Eaton 
was  alluded  to  in  Duff  Green's  ad- 
ministration organ,  the  Telegraph,  as 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  President,  General 
Eaton,  believing  that  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Berrien  of  Georgia  had  inspired 
the  insult,  sent  him  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel.  This  was  declined  with 
derision,  whereupon  Eaton  stigma- 
tized him  as  a  coward,  and  expressed 
an  ardent  desire  to  "meet  him  face  to 
face. " 

Thomas  Corwin,  just  elected  to 
Congress,  wrote  home  to  Ohio :  *  *  The 
fair  dame,  Margaret  Eaton,  outvies 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet  in  interest,  and 
attracts  more  attention  than  any 
other  lady  in  Washington.  She  has 
created  nothing  less  than  a  revolution 
in  the  Government,  and  has  scattered 
a  very  respectable  group  of  presi- 
dential advisers  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven;  and  apparently  the  end  is 
not  yet. " 

Jackson  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  rebuking  Calhoun  and  over- 
throwing his  ambition:  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  of  securing  the  promotion 
of  Peggy's  diplomatic  defender.  So, 
during  his  first  term  he  wrote  a  letter, 
'*to  be  published  only  in  case  of  my 
death, "  in  which  he  definitely  nomi- 
nated Van  Buren  as  his  successor;  and 
then  he  called  him  to  his  side  as  Vice- 
President  in  place  of  Calhoim,  retired. 
If  Jackson  could  not  always  compel 


obedience,  he  at  least  knew  how 
to  punish  disobedience. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Jackson 
himself  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  the 
unpleasant  conspicuousness  which 
Mrs.  Eaton  attained.  He  should 
have  known  that  his  fervent  cham- 
pionship of  her  would  injure  her, 
for  a  woman's  good  name  is  about 
the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  thing 
in  the  world.  The  sad  case  of  his 
own  Rachel  ought  to  have  been  a 
warning  to  him;  and  it  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  not  been  too  fierce  in 
his  hostilities  and  resentments  to  be 
discreet — ^in  other  words,  if  he  had 
been  anybody  but  Jackson, 

**Good  little  Peggy"  comes  into 
history  only  once  more — or  at  most 
twice.  After  her  husband's  suicide 
Lieutenant  Robert  B.  Randolph  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  pur- 
ser. The  accounts  were  found  badly 
tangled  and  the  President  instantly 
denounced  Randolph  as  a  defaulter 
and  dismissed  him  from  the  service 
as  "an  unfit  associate  of  those  sons 
of  chivalry  who  adorn  our  navy.'* 
Randolph  violently  resented  the  accu- 
sation, produced  a  full  set  of  vouchers 
to  prove  that  his  own  accounts  were 
straight  and  declared  that  it  was 
Timberlake  who  had  defaulted  on 
accotmt  of  $7000  he  had  lent  to 
Eaton.  He  called  for  a  court  of 
inquiry,  and  affirmed,  **I  am  removed 
without  just  cause  to  appease  Ken- 
dall and  minister  to  the  black  avarice 
and  cowardly  resentment  of  Eaton, 
who  might  long  since  have  closed 
the  accounts  of  Timberlake  by  re- 
turning to  the  Government  the  money 
and  effects  which  he  tempted  that 
officer  to  take  from  the  public  funds 
in  his  trust."  The  court,  while 
failing  to  commit  itself  as  to  Eaton's 
criminality,  recorded  its  finding  that 
Randolph  had  no  intention  to  defraud 
the  Government  or  Timberlake.  But 
the  President  rebuked  the  court, 
refused  further  hearing  and  con- 
firmed the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  the 
officer,  "after  twenty-three  years  of 
honorable  service. "  Lieut.  Randolph 
angrily  denounced  the  charge  as  **  in- 
famously malicious, "  and  closed  with 
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the  declaration:  **In  signing  the  fiat 
for  my  dismissal  the  President  has 
accommodated  himself  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  John  H.  Eaton  and  Amos 
Kendall,  worthy  associates  of  their 
malicious  and  imbecile  master." 

But  the  officially  disgraced  officer 
was  not  content  with  mere  words, 
however  vehement.  In  May,  1833, 
while  the  President  was  on  his  way  to 
Fredericksburg,  to  lay  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  monument  to  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Washington,  Randolph 
crowded  on  board  the  boat  without 
an  invitation,  and  deliberately  pulled 
General  Jackson's  nose  and  cursed 
him!  He  was  immediately  seized 
and  flung  ashore,  out  of  reach  of 
the  irate  President,  who  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  kill  him. 

Eaton  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Spain,  where  his  Peggy  had  a  bril- 
liant and  even  pyrotechnical  career 
in  the  lively  court  of  Isabella,  for 
fifteen  of  the  happiest  years  of  her 
life.  Then  she  brought  her  husband 
back  to  Washington,  and  here,  after 
quarrelling  with  General  Jackson,  he 
died.  At  the  age  of  sixty  the  ex- 
traordinary woman  married  a  man 
less  than  twenty-one,  an  Italian 
music-teacher,  who  was  giving  lessons 
to  her  grandchildren.  It  proved  to 
be  the  crown  of  her  follies.  He  ran 
away  with  her  money  and  her  grand- 
daughter. 

She  survived  even  this  youth,  after 
divorcing  him,  and  died  in  Washing- 
ton in  1879  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
three.  I  remember  her  very  well 
as  a  famous  personage  of  the  Capital 
— ^amiable,  vivacious,  cheerful,  trium- 
phant, in  spite  of  her  troubles,  not 
more  garrulous  than  her  years,  and 
attracting  pleasant  attention  wher- 
ever she  went.     Her  last  words  were : 


''I  am  not  afraid  at  all;  but  this  is 
such  a  beautiful  world!" 

I  do  not  remember  any  woman  who 
has  so  impressed  herself  on  the 
destinies  of  this  coimtry  as  Peggy 
O'Neal.     For— 

1.  She  drove  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet  into  an  obscurity  from  which 
they  never  emerged. 

2.  She  greatly  diminished  the  influ- 
ence of  Calhoun  and  made  his  promo- 
tion to  the  Presidency  impossible. 

3.  She  made  Martin  Van  Buren 
Jackson's  favorite  and  successor. 

4.  She  brought  Lewis  Cass  into 
federal  politics  and  made  him  a  candi- 
date for  President,  securing  probably 
the  election  of  General  Taylor  in  1848. 

5.  She  introduced  Roger  B.  Taney 
to  public  life,  making  him  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  at  the  end. 

6.  She  called  Francis  P.  Blair 
and  John  C.  Reeves  into  Washington 
journalism,  where  they  established 
the  Globe,  a  potent  influence  for  a 
generation. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Mrs. 
Eaton's  Timberlake  daughters  became 
highly  educated  and  accomplished 
members  of  Washington  society.  One 
of  them,  famed  for  her  loveliness, 
married  Dr.  John  B.  Randolph;  and 
the  other,  the  beautiful  Virginia,  wed- 
ded the  Duke  de  Sampayo  of  Paris; 
while  a  granddaughter,  inheriting  the 
family  fascination,  became  Baroness 
de  Rothschild  of  Austria. 

Mrs.  Eaton  enjoyed  to  the  last  an 
interest  in  the  large  property  which 
her  husband  left,  and  there  is  still 
retained  among  the  household  treas- 
ures of  her  descendants  in  Washington 
the  silver  service  used  at  the  banquet 
given  to  Lafayette. 
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OLONEL  JARED 
DOWE  paused 
at  the  drawing- 
room  door,  re- 
garded his  wife 
with  fond  sur- 
prise, and  as  he 
advanced  to  greet 
her,    met    her  upturned  eyes    with 

"Why,  my  dear " 

"Yes,  Jared"  (Mrs.  Jared  never  let 
him  go  to  the  extremity  of  an  entire 
question),  "I  am  reading.  You  will  be 
more  surprised  when  I  tell  you  what 
it  is.  It  "s  Elwell  on  'Bridge.'  Mrs. 
Gamett  came  in  this  morning  to  in- 
vite me  to  a  Bridge  party  at  her 
house  this  afternoon.  Some  Sena- 
tors and  their  wives  arrived  last  night. 
Senator  Gamett  has  taken  the  gentle- 
men down  to  the  Gulf  on  an  official 
excursion,  and  Mrs.  Gamett  is  enter- 
taining the  ladies.  I  am  going  there 
to  luncheon  first.  Since  she  has 
been  living  in  Wellington,  Mrs.  Gar- 
nett  has  her  dinner  at  night.  After 
luncheon  we  play  cards;  so  you  must 
have  your  dinner  with  the  girls  alone 
— SalUe  Potts  will  take  my  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  I  must  begin 
to  dress  now. 

"Mrs,  Gamett  is  so  kind,  she 
brought  me  this  book  to  read  first 
and  it  certainly  is  entertaining.  Mrs. 
Gamett  says  any  one  who  has  ever 
played  Whist,  can  play  Bridge;  and 
you  remember,  Jared,  how  often  we 
used  to  play  Whist  with  your  father 
and  mother!  Mrs.  Gamett  said  she 
would  n't  listen  to  my  declining,  I 
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must  come  and  that  at  first  I  could 
play  with  her  for  a  partner.  Besides 
the  Senators'  wives,  Mrs.  Clinton 
(you  know  that  woman  we  saw  with 
Olive  Wilson  at  Atlanta!)  and  Olive 
Wilson  are  invited.  Mrs.  Gamett 
says  Olive  Wilson  is  almost  a  '  Bridge 
fiend,'  Of  course  I  did  n't  ask  her 
what  she  meant,  although  I  did  n't 
know,  but  I  could  easily  see  from  her 
manner,  it  implied  a  reproach, 

"And  Jared,  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  game!  It 's  just  hke 
Whist,  only  so  much  more  elegant. 
It 's  as  different  from  Whist  as  the 
minuet  is  from  the  two-step.  I  do 
declare,  Jared,  it 's  the  most  encour- 
aging sign  I  've  seen  in  years,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  entirely  forget  our 
manners  and  become  barbarians.  Be- 
fore you  even  deal,  your  opponent 
politely  shufSes  your  cards — it 's  so 
courteous — ^then,  after  you  deal  and 
make  your  tmmp — oh!  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  you  can  look  at  your  cards 
and  make  your  trump  any  suit  you 
want.  Now  is  n't  that  an  advantage 
over  the  old  way  where  you  turned  up 
a  trump  to  be  embarrassed  at  having 
none  in  your  own  hand?  In  Bridge 
there  is  no  embarrassment — it 's  aU 
easy ;  for,  if  you  have  n't  a  good  hand, 
you  can  ask  your  partner  to  make  the 
trump. 

"^ter  the  trump  is  made,  the  one 
who  leads  says  politely  to  his  part- 
ner; 'May  I  play,  partner?'  and  his 
partner  says  courteously;  'Pray  do.' 
Then  the  partner  of  the  dealer  lays 
his  cards  on  the  table,  and  the  dealer 


plays  both  hands.  Of  course  that 
gives  you  a  rest  and  an  opportunity 
for  conversation." 

"But,  Kate,  to  whom  can  you — " 
began  Colonel  Dowe. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  continued  his 
wife,  "I  can  see,  it  must  all  sound 
complicated  to  you.  but  it 's  very 
simple  after  you  read  Mr.  Elwell: 
he  's  the  authority  on  Bridge,  you 
know,  I  have  been  studying  the 
book  nearly  an  hour,  so  naturally 
it 's  all  plain  to  me.  We  must  play 
Bridge  and  teach  the  girls;  I  do  feel 
it  is  the  sacred  duty  representative 
people  owe  society  to  encourage  every 
tendency  that  leads  to  courtesy  and 
gentle  manners.  Bridge  certainly  is 
an  elegant  game,  Jared !  I  can  tell  you 
more  about  it  this  evening,  after  I 
have  played  it  myself.  Now  I  must 
go,  and  the  girls  are  waiting  to  dine 
with  you." 

Colonel  Dowe  had  scarcely  time  to 
press  the  customary  Idss  upon  his 
wife's  brow  before  she  hurried  away, 
still  fondly  chnging  to  "Elwell." 

Twilight  was  deepening.  Colonel 
Dowe  paced  the  long  gallery  and 
waited  anxiously.  At  last  his  watch 
was  rewarded  and  he  walked  with 


stately  dignity  down  the  long  path 
to  the  gate,  which  he  opened  for  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Jared  Dowe  greeted  him 
tenderly,  gave  him  her  fan.  a  small 
package  tied  up  in  tissue-paper  and 
pink  ribbons,  a  bunch  of  fading  pink 
roses  and  a  luncheon  card  decorated 
with  more  pink  roses.  She  began  to 
take  off  her  long  su^de  gloves  care- 
fully and  to  smoothe  out  the  slight 
creases  in  her  gray  silk  gown. 

Silently,  indulgently,  the  Colonel 
regarded  his  accumulation  of  pink 
and  white,  as  they  quietly  returned 
to  the  gallery.  No  sooner  were  they 
comfortably  seated,  when  Mrs.  Dowe 
began:  "Well,  Jared,  I  can't  say 
that  it  is  so  elegant  after  all.  I  do 
think,  that  may  depend  upon  who  is 
playing  the  game.  You  know,  Jared, 
no  one  would  have  thought  the  minuet 
graceful  if  they  had  only  seen  poor 
Tillie  Carter  the  night  she  danced 
with  Captain  Reese.  Don't  you  re- 
member, how  he  stepped  on  her  train 
and  tore  the  lace  flounce,  and  then 
the  next  step  she  took  she  caught  her 
heel  in  it.  tripped  and  fell  down?" 
They  both  laughed  merrily  at  the 
amusing  reminiscence, 

"In   the    first    place,    Jared."    re- 


sumed  his  wife,  "Mrs.  Gamett  was  so 
occupied  with  other  guests,  that  she 
did  n't  have  time  to  play;  so  she  gave 
me  that  Mrs.  Clinton  for  my  partner. 
Of  course,  as  she  comes  from  Chicago, 
I  did  n't  expect  much  in  the  way  of 
manners  from  her;  though  I  was 
shocked  when,  after  she  dealt  the 
cards — it  was  her  deal  first — she 
looked  at  me  and  said.'over.'  Then 
still  looking  at  me,  she  said, '  I  bridge.* 
When  the  other  two  ladies  at  our 
table  turned  towards  me  too,  I  cer- 
tainly did  feel  embarrassed. 

"Of  course,  though  I  felt  indig- 
nant, I  made  no  reply,  and  at  last 
she  said:  'Will  you  make  it,  Mts. 
Dowe?'  It  was  a  relief  when  she 
said  something  I  understood.  I  made 
it  clubs,  that  being  my  strongest  suit. 
I  surely  did  have  a  good  hand,  Jared! 
Six  clubs  with  the  ace,  king  and  jack; 
the  ace  of  hearts,  the  queen  and  a 
small  one;  the  king  of  diamonds  and 
another  diamond,  and  the  ace  and 
jack  of  spades.  I  can't  think  what 
more  even  she  could  have  wanted; 
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and  yet,  Jared,  when  I  put  my 
cards  down — it  was  my  turn  to 
lay  my  hand  down— she  said, 
'You  should  have  made  it  with- 
out.' It  certainly  sounded  very 
rude,  though  I  did  not  in  the  least 
know  what  she  meant.  Any  way, 
she  ought  to  have  felt  embarrassed, 
when,  after  criticising  me,  she  took 
every  trick;  which  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  my  make. 

"While  she  was  playing  my  hand, 
I  thought  it  would  be  courteous  to 
our  guests  to  ask  them  what  kind 
of  a  trip  they  were  having.  Just  as 
soon  as  we  began  to  talk  Mrs.  Clinton 
acted  so  unpleasantly  that,  although 
I  could  see  the  ladies  were  more  inter- 
ested in  my  conversation  than  they 
were  in  Mrs,  Clinton's  playing,  still 
they  were  so  embarrassed  by  her 
manner  that  they  scarcely  said  a 
word. 

"Of  course  I  could  not  continue 
the  conversation  alone,  but  I  did  feel 
it  my  duty  to  tell  them  about  the 
lovely  drive  out  to  the  cemetery,  and 
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what  they  had  missed  by  not  taking  seemed  very  angry,  as  she  picked  up 

the  trip  down  to  the  Gulf  with  their  the  cards  again  and  said:  'Then  it 's 

husbands.  my  deal.' 

"You  know,  Jared,  I  never  could  "All  evening  she  kept  saying  the 

have    allowed    even    Mrs.    Clinton's  most    remarkable    things.     I    never 

rudeness  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  understood  what  she  meant,  and  it 

my  courtesy,   though  I  will  confess  shows  me  how  far  apart  the  North  and 

to  you,  it  certainly  did  temper  my  South  are,  when  we  no  longer  speak 


enjoyment. 

"The  other  two 
ladiesatour  table , 
being  from  the 
North,  could  not 
be  expected  to 
feel  as  I  did ;  but 
even  Northerners 
must  have  noticed 
the  difference  in 
our  conduct.  I 
declare,  Jared,  she 
never  missed  an 
opportunityto  be 
unpleasant. 

"  Once  when 
I  led  the  ace  of 
diamonds — it  was 
the  first  lead,  and 
the  dealer  had 
made  it  'no 
trump '  —  Mrs. 
Clinton  played 
her  king  of  dia- 
monds and  said 
with  evident  im- 
patience: 'There, 
that  gives  them 
the  game ! '  I  re- 
member, Jared, 
your  father  al- 
ways led  an  ace 
first,  and  certain-  ovbr  ■ 
ly,  after   playing 

Whist  for  over  fifty  years,  he  knew 
what  was  best  to  lead. 

"After  the  third  game — ^we  had 
won  two — Mrs.  Clinton  threw  down 
the  cards  and  said — what  she  meant 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly 
sounded  very  abrupt — she  said,  'do 
we  pivot?'  The  other  ladies  looked 
at  each  other  and  looked  at  me  with 
evident  embarrassment;  then  one  of 


the  same  language.  Once,  when  I 
had  taken  the  odd 
trick  from  our 
opponents — who 
had  made  ithearts 
— instead  of  com- 
plimenting me, 
her  only  remark 
was:  'Why  did 
n't.  you  double? 
It  would  have 
given  us  the  rub- 
ber  !  '  — which 
seemed  very  un- 

0  grateful     to    me 

after  I  had  taken 

yi  the  trick. 

I  "In  spite  of  all 

V  she  said,  we  kept 

on  winning.  And 
I  know,  ^red,  it 
was  all  due  to  my 
keeping  my  tem- 
per—  although," 
she  lowered  her 
voice  to  a  more 
confidential  tone, 
"and,  Jared,  lam 
afraid  to  even 
hint  this  —  but  I 

1   HIABD  MRS,  CLINTON  SAV.  "jUST  MY  LUCK       dO   think   SOmC    ot 
)  DRAW  A  DARNING-BALL  AFTBR  IT  WAS  ALL      it  WaS  duC  tO  her 

'"»''  keeping  the  score. 

For,  would  you 
believe  it,  Jared,  when  Mrs.  Gamett 
came  to  ask  who  had  the  largest  score 
at  our  table,  Mrs,  Clinton  replied: 
'We  have.'  That  was  right — we  did 
— but  what  do  you  think  she  said  our 
score  was?  Jared,  I  blush  for  her. 
She  said — -and  I  knew,  if  we  had 
played  a  week,  it  couldn't  have  been 
as  big  as  she  said  it  was — ^Jared,  she 
said  our  score  was   1460.     Did  you 


them  said:  'I  think  not.'     It  must  ever  hear  of  anything  so  bare-faced  in 

have   been   somethii^   discourteous,  all  your  life? 

Even  Mrs.  Clinton  saw  we  were  not  "It   certainly  was  a  test  of  Mrs. 

in  sympathy  with  her,  because  she  Gamett's  good  breeding  and — ^would 
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you     believe     me  ? 
never  looked  surpria 
remarked   quietly: 
you  and  Mrs.  Dowe 
the    largest   score   c 
afternoon.'      I   die 
ashamed.    Just  then 
Wilson,   who    had 
what   Mrs.   Gamett 
called  out:  'Good  fo 
Jean,'  to  Mrs.  Clintoi 
Mrs.  Clinton  said:  ' 
luck,  you  never  san 
cards.'     She  certain! 
ungrateful    after    al 
points  I  had  won.     1 
most  discourteous, 
am  generous.     You  ' 
Jared,  how  generous 
ways  am.     I  forgivi 
for  I  feel  sure  she 
must  know  that  I 
understood  about 
the  score. 

"When  every 
one  had  stopped 
playing  cards,  Mrs. 
Gamett  brought 
two  boxes  tied  up 
i  n  ti  ssue-paper  and 
pink  ribbon  and 
asked  Mrs,  Clinton 
and  me  to  each 
choose   one.     As 

Mrs.   Clinton  was  """"^  ^'^  ^'"' 

the  younger,  natu- 
rally Mrs.  Gamett  handed  them  to  me 
first.  I  chose  one,  feeling  ashamed 
all  the  time,  wondering  what  the 
ladies  thought  about  our  score,  and 
what  was  in  the  box.  Mrs.  Clinton 
took  the  other  package,  opened  it  and 
found  a  lovely  silver  and  ebony  dam- 
ing-ball.  It  certainly  was  handsome. 
Then  all  the  ladies  who  had  come  up 
around  our  table  to  see  the  prizes 
insisted  upon  my  opening  mine  too — 
and  here  it  is."  She  stopped  just 
long  enough  to  untie  the  pink  bows — 
"Look,  Jared,  the  loveliest  silver 
mounted  hand-glass  you  ever  saw. 

"Just  before  I  left,  I  went  up  to 
Mrs.  Gamett  and  said — I  was  careful 
not  to  let  anyone  hear  what  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Garnctt — it  was  confidential  of 
course— I  said,  that  under  the  circum- 


stances I  did  not  feel  entitled  to  a 
prize  and  hoped  she  would  not  be 
offended  if  I  did  not  accept  it.  But 
in  her  wonderfully  courteous  way  she 
insisted:  'My  dear  Mrs.  Dowe,  indeed 
you  must  accept  it — even  if  you  were 
a  beginner,  you  need  feel  no  embar- 
rassment. I  am  sure  Mrs.  Chnton  will 
not  regret  your  feeling  indebted  to 
her,'  So,  seeing  how  sincerely  she 
felt,  I  replied:  'Mrs.  Gamett,  your 
kindness  forbids  my  putting  into 
words  what  we  both  feel  in  our  hearts, 
and  I  accept  this  lovely  gift  as  a  token 
of  your  regard,  not  as  a  prize,  which 
my  conscience  tells  me  I  am  not  fairly 
entitled  to.'  Mrs.  Gamett  pressed  my 
hand  and  from  her  manner  let  me 
understand  that  she  would  be  grateful 
if  I  never  spoke  of  the  affair  again.     I 
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declare,  Jared,  there  were  tears  in  her 
voice  when  she  said:  'I  understand, 
Mrs.  Dowe,  you  are  quite  right,  but 
please  don't  mention  it  again.' 

**It  certainly  was  touching,  and  I 
feel  the  honor  of  the  confidence  she 
has  in  me — ^naturally  she  feels  the 
shame  of  it  all  having  occurred  at  her 
house — a.  Senator's  house  too.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  Senator  in 
the  next  election  if  it  should  get  into 
the  newspapers.  After  my  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Gamett,  I  went  up- 
stairs to  the  dressing-room.  As  I 
got  to  the  door,  I  heard  Mrs.  Clinton 
say:  'Just  my  luck  to  draw  a  darning- 
ball  after  it  was  all  over.'  And  Olive 
Wilson  said:  'Better  get  Mrs.  Dowe 
to  teach  you  to  dam.'  So  when  I 
walked  in,  seeing  their  embarrass- 
ment, I  said  that  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  teach  her  to  dam  and  that  I 
thought  the  lovely  darning-ball  would 
be  an  inspiration  to  her  to  learn. 

"I   could  see  all  the  time,  Jared, 


she  wanted  the  hand-glass  I  had 
gotten,  and  I  might  have  changed 
with  her  if  she  had  been  courteous  or 
if  she  had  not — I  mean  if  it  had  all 
been  fair,,  I  might  have  offered  to 
change  with  her — ^but  I  felt,  Jared, 
that  the  darning-ball  would  be  an  in- 
strument of  Providence.  Whenever 
she  sees  it,  she  will  be  reminded  how 
poor  is  the  reward  of  discourtesy  and 
dis — no  Jared,  not  even  to  you  will  I 
say,  what  I  think  is  true.  One  thing 
though  I  certainly  would  like  to  know : 
What  did  she  mean  when  she  said, 
*Do  we  pivot,'  'I  double,'  'over*  and 
'slam'  and  'great  slam'.?  I  must  tell 
Sallie  Potts.  Sallie  Potts  can  always 
find  out  the  meaning  of  things  even 
when  I  can't.  It  all  turned  out  dif- 
ferently from  what  I  expected.  I 
reckon  we  'd  better  wait  and  know 
more  about  the  customs  of  the  game 
before  we  teach  the  girls;  for  there 
was  n't  anything  in  it  this  afternoon 
to  remind  me  of  the  minuet." 
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I  'd  sing  my  song  of  thee,  love,  as  none  hath  ever  sung, 

So  mine  it  were,  so  thine  it  were, 
No  other  heart  had  dreamed  of  it  since  primal  man  was  young; 

With  passion's  plea  imperious. 

Yet  spirit-awed,  mysterious, 
A  hymn  to  love's  high  ecstasy  from  stress  of  living  wrung; 

A  song  of  human  love,  divine 

And  consecrate  with  God's  own  Wine.     .     .     . 

Ah,  did  not  e'er  the  soul  of  love 
Elude  the  farthest  goal  of  love. 
My  song  were  paean  glorious  as  none  hath  ever  sung! 

But  love  lies  in  thy  silent  soul  more  deep  than  song  may  go; 

So  far  it  is,  a  bar  it  is 
To  even  winged  spirit-words.    Yea,  none  but  God  may  know 

Thy  holy  place,  the  deep  of  love, 

Whence  dreams  rise  as  from  sleep  of  love, 
To  gleam  and  beckon  in  thine  eyes,  and  fleetest  promise  show 

Of  drowsing  wonders  deep  within. 
And  sacred  guerdons  yet  to  win. 

Till  these  shall  be  thy  gift  to  me. 
Thy  treasure  poured  out  swift  to  me, 
Sweet,  love  lies  in  thy  silent  soul  more  deep  than  song  may  go! 

Edna  Kingsley  Wallace 
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III 

VERY   one    knows 
that    there    are 
palaces  in  Fifth 
Avenuewhich  con- 
tain no   one  of 
social  note,  while 
there   are   houses 
no  wider  than  step 
ladders  in   the   side   streets  for  ad- 
mission to  which  one  would  give  one's 
eye-teeth.    The  Lees'  was  of  this  type. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-second,  the  groom  came 
out  of  the  area  gate.     He  knew,  and 
the  Lees  knew,  that  no  one  would  be 
going    home    for   an    hour,    but    he 
obeyed  his  orders  to  be  on  hand  at 
that  time  in  order  to  open  the  carriage 
doors,  and  generally  speed  the  parting 
guest.     He  had  already  unrolled  the 
red  carpet  down  the  entire  length  of 
the  steps,  and  was  walking  up  and 
down,    debating    whether   he    could 
squeeze  in  another  five  minutes  for 
an  extra  plate  of  ice-cream  (the  cook 
was  his  aunt),  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  an  approaching  figure. 
It  was  that  of  a  tall  man  in  not  ill 
fitting  blue  serge  clothes,  but,  though 
the  month  was  March,  and  a  cold 
March  at  that,  he  seemed  to  feel  no 
embarrassment  over  the  fact  that  he 
wore  a  Panama  hat  of  large,  of  al- 
most   blatant,  variety.     The   groom 
counted   up — at   least    two   months 
before   such  a   head-gear   was  even 
permissible.     He  had  never  supposed 
that    such    ignorant    human    beings 
existed. 

At  this  point  his  scorn  was  changed 

to    surprise   by   observing   that   the 

barbarian  was  actually  ascending  the 

Lees'    step,    treading    lightly    upon 
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the  red  carpet.  The  butler  opened  the 
door  promptly  with  smiling  grate. 
He  had  observed  Miss  Lewis  among 
the  guests,  and  knew  her  maid — a 
vivacious  Frenchwoman.  His  man- 
ner grew  sterner  when  a  stranger  in  a 
Panama  hat  asked  for  Mr.  Lee.  His 
gaze,  starting  at  the  Panama  hat, 
sank  slowly  to  the  newcomer's  feet, 
noting  on  the  way  the  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, so  casually  held, 

"Mr.  Lee  is  entertaining  friends 
at  dinner,"  he  said  coldly. 

"Still  eating  at  ten  o'clock?"  re- 
turned  the   stranger, 

"No,  sir.  The  gentlemen  have 
just  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"Tell  Mr.  Lee  I  should  like  to  see 
him,"  said  the  other  and  stepped, 
without  invitation,  inside  the  door. 
Plimpton,  who  in  the  natural  course 
of  his  profession  had  become  some- 
thing of  a  judge  of  men,  looked  at  the 
stranger  critically,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  he  was  not  a  thief.  Fur- 
ther than  this  he  refused  to  go. 

"What  name  shall  I  say,"  he  in- 
quired, and  was  confirmed  in  his 
fears  when  the  stranger  answered: 

"No  name.  Say  I  have  a  message 
from  his  son." 

Plimpton  bowed  very  slightly.  Be 
sure  he  knew  all  about  the  scandal 
about  Mr.  Robert.  His  curiosity 
was  so  much  aroused  that  a  weaker 
man  would  have  mounted  the  stairs 
with  a  quickened  tread.  Not  Plimp- 
ton. He  rose  grandly  from  step  to 
step  like  a  swimmer  breasting  slow 
waves. 

Arrived  at  the  top,  he  stood  a  min- 
ute in  the  doorway,  fixing  his  em- 
ployer with  his  eye,  as  one  who  would 
say,   "Yes,   it   is  true   that   I   have 
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important    news,    but    do    not    be 
alarmed;  you  are  in  safe  hands." 

The  next  moment  he  was  herding 
Mr.  Lee  down-stairs  like  a  faithfiil 
sheep-dog. 

Mr.  Lee  paused  two  steps  from  the 
bottom,  and  stood  looking  down  at 
the  newcomer.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
and  the  two  steps  gave  him  extra 
height,  so  that  in  his  close  evening 
clothes  he  appeared  almost  gigantic. 

**You  wished  to  see  me,  sir.?**  he 
said  politely. 

**  You  have  a  son  in  Squth  America, 
Mr.  Lee?" 

The  old  man  bowed. 
A  m^n  about  my  age  and  height?  *' 
Not  quite  so  tall,  I  think,  sir.** 

Vickers  was  silent.  He  had  hoped 
the  suggestion  would  be  sufficient. 
He  looked  at  the  old  man  steadily. 
There  was  no  recognition  in  the  eyes. 
Vickers  felt  half  tempted  to  throw  over 
the  whole  game.  It  was  indeed  a 
mad  one.  He  contemplated  reporting 
the  death  of  Lee,  and  going  away. 
Then  something  in  the  face  of  Plimp- 
ton, peering  over  his  master's  shoul- 
ner,  encouraged  him.  Plimpton  had 
guessed.  Plimpton  would  beheve  him. 
He  hazarded  a  bold  stroke. 

**  Don*t  you  know  me,  father? " 

The  old  man  caught  hold  of  him 
with  a  cry. 

**My  dear  Robert!  My  dear  son! 
To  think  of  my  not  knowing  you. 
But  how  you  have  changed!  You 
have  changed  immensely.*' 

Ten  years  do  change  a  fellow.** 
Ten  years,  my  boy?     You  keep 
no  count.     It  will  be  twelve  in  June.** 

Even  at  seventy  Mr.  Lee  must 
have  retained  some  love  of  the  dra- 
matic, for  he  insisted  on  taking 
Vickers  up -stairs,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and  saying  suavely, 

**  Ladies,  I  want  to  introduce  my 
son  to  you.** 

Vickers  had  been  away  from  home 
for  seven  years,  and  in  that  time 
the  highest  type  of  feminine  beauty 
which  he  had  seen  had  been  little 
round-faced  Rosita,  with  her  coarse 
muslins  and  cotton  laca.  And  now 
he  suddenly  found  himself  the  cen- 
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tre  of  interest  to  a  group  of  half  a  doz- 
en women,  to  whose  natural  beau- 
ty care,  taste,  fashion  and  money  had 
added  everything  that  could  adorn. 
Their  soft  shining  dresses,  their  pretty 
necks  and  arms,  their  endless  jewels 
dazzled  him.  He  thought  of  his 
own  little  party — of  Ascendon's 
efforts,  of  the  phonograph,  of  the 
macaw. 

The  room  too  was  incredibly  warm 
and  bright  and  luxurious  in  his  eyes. 
The  Lees  prided  themselves  on  its 
simplicity.  It  was  more  of  a  library, 
Nellie  always  said,  than  a  drawing- 
room.  But  on  Vickers,  who  had 
lived  seven  years  with  tiled  floors 
and  stucco  walls,  the  dark  red  hang- 
ings, the  shaded  lamps,  the  books, 
the  heavy  rugs,  made  a  profound 
impression. 

Even  in  the  first  excitement,  his 
prudence  and  his  curiosity  alike 
suggested  the  importance  of  at  once 
discovering  the  identity  of  Nellie. 
His  eye  fell  on  Mrs.  Raikes,  sleek, 
dark,  well  bred  as  a  fox  terrier.  She 
was  the  most  cordial  of  the  little 
group.  Again  his  glance  turned  to 
an  exuberant  blonde,  who  stood 
with  large  blue  ejres  fixed  upon  him. 
Every  man  has  it  in  him  to  admire 
an  exuberant  blonde.  He  wondered 
rather  hopefully  if  it  coiild  be  she. 

.**I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lee,** 
Mrs.  Raikes  was  saying.  **I  had 
heard  of  you,  but  I  had  begun  to 
think  you  were  mythical,  like  King 
Arthur.*' 

**Why  not  say  like  all  great 
heroes  ?  '* 

The  little  group  of  women  about 
him  smiled.  Only,  he  noticed  the 
men  stood  apart — ^the  men,  and  one 
girl,  who  had  never  moved  from  a 
sofa  in  the  comer. 

Vickers  turned  and  looked  at 
her,  and  as  he  did  so,  Mrs.  Raikes 
exclaimed: 

"What  a  shame  it  is!  We  have 
monopolized  him  so  that  his  own 
cousin  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
speak  to  him.  Come,  Nellie,  we  *11 
make  room  for  you.** 

Thus  challenged  Nellie  rose  very 
slowly,  and  Vickers*s  eyes  rested  on 
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her  long  slim  figure,  and  immobile 
little  face. 

*'Why  did  not  you  cable,  Bob?" 
she  said. 

He  had  on  his  voyage  home  im- 
agined every  possible  sort  of  meet- 
ing between  them — ^meetings  which 
ranged  from  frenzied  reproaches  to 
caresses,  but  he  had  not  imagined 
just  this. 

Even  the  rest  of  the  company 
seemed  to  feel  it  was  an  inadequate 
greeting  to  a  cousin  Who  had  been 
away  twelve  jrears,  and  they  turned 
with  some  amusement  to  catch  Vick- 
ers's  answer. 

**I  did  not  cable,"  he  said  good- 
temperedly,  **  because  I  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  price." 

There  seemed  to  be  no  answer 
to  this,  and  Nellie  attempted  none. 
Her  eyebrows  went  up  a  little,  and 
she  returned  to  her  sofa.  Mrs.  Raikes 
hastily  followed  her  to  say  good-night. 

**I  suppose  we  must  leave  you  to 
a  family  reunion,"  she  said,  and 
added,  lowering  her  voice:  **Such  a 
nice  prodigal,  Nellie.  If  I  were  you, 
I  should  fall  in  love  with  him  at 
once." 

Nellie's  eyes  dwelt  on  her  cousin, 
with  an  amusement  worse  than  anger. 
**  I  don*t  think  I  shall  ever  fall  in  love 
with  Bob,"  she  answered,  and  Em- 
mons, who  was  sitting  beside  her, 
could  not  repress  a  slight  sniff  of 
contempt. 

Mrs.  Raikes  approached  her  host. 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Lee.  Thank  you 
for  such  a  pleasant  after-dinner  sur- 
prise. Good-night,  Mr.  Robert  Lee. 
Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  some 
night?  I  always  keep  a  fatted  calf 
on  hand." 

Vickers  laughed.  '*  Don't  you 
think  I  '11  get  it  at  home?  "  he  asked. 

**Well,  you  know,  NelUe  is  the 
housekeeper."  They  both  glanced 
at  the  girl's  impassive  countenance, 
and  smiled  at  -each  other.  They,  at 
least,  were  going  to  be  friends. 

Even  after  the  guests  were  gone, 
and  the  three  stood  alone  on  the 
hearth-rug,  Nellie  remained  silent. 

Vickers  could  not  resist  saying 
lightly: 


"You  don't  seem  very  glad  to  see 
me,  Nellie." 

**0n  the  contrary,"  she  answered 
with  meaning.  "Don't  sit  up  too 
late  talking  to  Bob,  Uncle  Robert," 
and  with  the  curtest  of  nods  she  was 
gone. 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Lee  and  observed 
with  some  bitterness  that  Nellie's 
manner  was  not  very  cordial. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  *  *  No," 
he  said;  "I  was  afraid  you  would 
notice  it.  You  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  Nellie.  She  is  a  good  girl, 
but  she  has  not  a  warm  heart." 

"She  has  an  attractive  face,"  said 
Vickers.  ^ 

It  was  after  midnight  before  Vickers 
found  himself  alone;  he  had  sent  the 
servants  to  bed,  and  was  standing  a 
minute  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the 
lights.  Plimpton  had  shown  him — 
as  one  who  bestows  the  freedom  of 
the  city — ^where  the  switch  was  to  be 
found. 

His  brain  still  reeled  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  venture — ^a  new  name,  a 
northern  home,  an  affectionate  old 
father,  and — above  all — New  York 
under  so  friendly  a  guise.  He  was 
no  reader  of  the  social  items  in  the 
newspapers.  Names  which  had  be- 
come familiar  to  half  the  country 
meant  nothing  to  him;  but  there  had 
been  something  about  the  people  he 
had  seen  that  evening  which  could 
not  be  mistaken  by  a  man  of  any 
perception — ^a  certain  elegance  and 
courage  which  together  make  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  good  society. 
He  had  never  in  his  wildest  dreams 
imagined  Nellie  a  woman  of  this 
type.  He  had  hoped  she  would  be 
pretty,  but  he  hardly  knew  whether 
or  not  he  was  pleased  to  find  this 
cool,  perfectly  appointed  creature, 
with  a  full  face  like  a  boy,  and  a 
profile  like  an  Italian  saint.  What 
bonds  or  barriers  were  there  between 
them?  He  thought  of  her  letter. 
"If  it  was  on  my  account  that  you 
went,  you  need  not  have  gone." 
What  did  it  mean?  Had  there  been 
coquetry  on  her  part?  Had  there 
been  brutality  on  Lee's? 

And  as  he  wondered  he  looked  up 
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and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
her. 

She  had  changed  her  elaborate 
evening  dress  for  a  scarcely  less 
elaborate  dressing-gown.  She  came 
in,  sat  down  opposite  him,  crossed  her 
legs,  showing  a  pair  of  red-heeled 
bedroom   slippers,    and  said  briskly, 

"Well,  Bob?" 

He  attempted  to  respond  with  a 
smile  that  should  be  as  non-com- 
mittal as  her  words,  but  finding  that 
she  continued  to  stare  at  him  he  said, 

**You  were  not  very  cordial  in 
your  greeting,  Nellie." 

At  this  she  laughed  as  if  he  were 
making  the  best  joke  in  the  world, 
and  as  if  she  were  most  fittingly 
replying  to  it  when  she  said,  "Ah, 
but  you  see  I  was  so  surprised." 

"Did  not  you  know  that  I  would 
comeback?" 

"So  little  that  I  can  still  hardly 
realize  it." 

Again  the  doubt  crossed  his  mind 
whether  or  not  she  believed  in  his 
identity  with  her  cousin. 

"It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  why 
you  didcome,"  shewent  on,reflectively. 

He  answered  truthfully:  "Because 
I  wanted  to.  Heavens,  how  I  wanted 
to!" 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  returned. 
"I  am  glad  you  acted  on  a  whim 
rather  than  from  a  belated  sense  of 
duty,  for  otherwise  it  might  seem 
rather  ungracious  for  me  to  say  what 
I  am  going  to  say." 

There  was  something  slightly  sinis- 
ter in  her  tone,  but  his  curiosity  had 
reached  such  a  point  that  he  forgot 
to  be  alarmed. 

"Goon,"  he  said. 

"I  have  done  your  work  for  twelve 
years.  Bob,  and  I  don't  mean  to  do 
it  another  instant." 

"  Done  my  work? " 

She  went  on  with  the  utmost 
deliberation.  She  made  not  the 
smallest  emotional  appeal.  Vickers 
had  never  heard  a  woman  speak 
more  calmly. 

"I  see  that  you  think  that  I  ought 
to  have  been  grateful  for  a  home. 
I  wasn't  grateful.  I  have  worked 
my  passage.     It  was  not  desire  for 


a  home  that  has  kept  me  here 
year  after  year,  but  a  thing  perhaps 
you  don't  know  very  much  about. 
Bob — a  sense  of  duty.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  have  no  idea  whether  your 
father  is  a  ruined  man,  or  whether  his 
mind  is  slightly  unhinged  on  the  sub- 
ject of  money.  He  will  not  cut  down 
the  household  in  the  smallest  particu- 
lar, and  yet  there  are  times  when  I 
cannot  get  enough  money  from  him 
to  pay  the  servants'  wages.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task.  Bob.  I  make  it  over 
to  you." 

He  glanced  at  the  room — at  her 
own   extravagant   clothes. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say — "  he  began, 
but  she  interrupted  him. 

"Don't  pretend  to  be  surprised. 
As  if  I  had  not  written  to  you  often 
enough,  as  long  as  I  had  any  hope  you 
would  come  back." 

"I  never  got  your  letters." 

"Odd,  for  you  always  cashed  my 
checks." 

Vickers  was  silent.  His  experi- 
ment began  to  look  less  promising. 
It  irked  him  inexpressibly  to  be 
obliged  to  bear  such  a  tone  from 
anyone,  more  especially  a  woman. 
If  Lee's  villainy  had  been  on  a  larger 
scale  he  could  have  supported  it  better. 

"You  have  got  to  stay  at  home. 
Bob,"  she  said  firmly. 

He  could  not  help  smiling.  "It 
does  not  sound  so  alarming,"  he 
answered. 

"You  don't  suppose  I  meant  stay 
and  be  idle?"  she  asked.  "No,  we 
don't  think  idleness  agrees  very  well 
with  you,  Bob.  You  are  beginning 
work  on  Monday." 

Her  tone  as  well  as  her  words 
irritated  him.  "I  shall  begin  to  look 
for  something  to  do, "  he  said  gravely. 
"And  perhaps  I  shall  find  something 
to  help  the  family  resources  out." 

"You  need  not  look  about.  Your 
place  is  waiting  for  you.  Mr.  Em- 
mons has  very  kindly  offered  to 
make  you  a  clerk  in  his  office." 

He  laughed.  "I  think  I  can  do  a 
little  better  than  that, "  he  said. 

"You  are  hardly  in  a  position  to 
choose.  The  family  resources  have 
had  enough  of  your  higher  finance. 
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Bob.  You  must  take  .what  is  offered 
to  you.** 

**It  does  not  attract  me — to  be 
Mr.  Emmons's  clerk.** 

**I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  you 
must  do  as  I  tell  you,  remember.** 

** Nellie,*'  he  said,  standing  in 
front  of  the  elegant  and  autocratic 
creature,  *  *  does  it  occur  to  you  that  a 
man  may  change  in  twelve  years.?*' 

**It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you 
are  essentially  different,  unless  per- 
haps in  your  appearance,  which  I 
really  think  has  improved  a  little.** 

*  *  Thanks  for  the  compliment.  But 
I  am  changed  to  this  extent — you 
cannot  dictate  to  me  as  you  seem 
to  imagine  you  can.  I  shall  work, 
because  I  happen  to  prefer  it,  but  I 
shall  work  how,  when  and  for  whom 
I  please.** 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
**How  like  you  that  is,  Bob — ^to 
imagine  that  fine  talking  will  help 
you.     You  will  have  to  do  as  I  say.** 

**If  you  were  a  man  I  should  call 
that  a  threat.** 

"Oh,  it  is  a  threat.  Don*t  you 
understand  of  what?'* 

'*No." 

"That  if  you  make  any  effort  to 
shirk  the  clerkship — ^if  you  don*t 
behave  well  in  it,  even — I  shall  have 
you  arrested.** 

Vickers,  who  had  just  sunk  into  a 
chair,  appreciating  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  likely  to  be  a  long  one, 
sprang  up.  Did  she  then  know  his 
story?  Had  she  recognized  him  from 
the  first?  He  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  that  her  threat  alarmed  him. 

** Arrested  for  what?**  he  asked. 

"For  stealing  everything  that  I 
had  in  the  world,  Bob,**  she  returned 
almost  conversationally. 


IV 


It  was  a  long  time  since  Vickers  had 
spent  a  sleepless  night — ^a  night,  that 
is,  on  which  he  had  designed  to 
slumber, — ^but  now,  in  the  little  ma- 
hogany bed  something  too  short  for 
him,  he  tossed  all  night.  Contempt 
was  a  sentiment  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  inspiring,  and  it  sat  very  ill 


upon  him.  Fear,  dislike  and  even 
distrust  he  had  had  occasion  to  deal 
with,  but  contempt  he  had  never,  to 
his  knowledge,  had  to  brook.  His 
good  looks  and  his  ready  tongue  had 
gained  him  an  easy  sort  of  admira- 
tion from  women.  His  great  bodily 
strength  had  enabled  him  to  insist 
on  a  certain  civility  even  from  his 
enemies.  Indeed,  he  had  an  almost 
childish  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  phy- 
sical force. 

He  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  a 
country  town  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  near  where 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  had 
been  gentlemen  farmers.  He  had 
gained,  too  early,  a  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  a  good  sport,  and 
the  best  amateur  boxer  in  the  coun- 
try-side. He  had,  besides,  a  certain 
social  prestige,  for  his  father's  family 
had  once  been  very  rich  and  very 
much  respected.  A  new  town,  a 
lake,  a  street,  all  bore  the  name  of 
Vickers;  and,  though  this  had  been 
over  for  a  generation,  some  legend 
of  greatness  still  lingered  about  the 
name. 

It  was  all  the  worst  possible 
training  for  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment. His  father  sent  him  off — a, 
little  too  late — ^to  study  scientific 
agriculture  at  a  neighboring  univer- 
sity. After  three  years  Vickers  was 
expelled  owing  to  some  trouble  over 
a  boxing-match.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  quarrel  with  his  father, 
who  could  not  stand  seeing  the  name 
of  Vickers  in  the  newspapers — par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  prize- 
fights. 

The  two  men  had  struggled  on 
together  in  spite  of  constant  disa- 
greements, until  Vickers*  s  final  catas- 
trophe had  put  an  end  to  the  situation. 
His  father  did  not  support  him  even 
in  this,  and  Vickers  had  not  been 
surprised  to  hear  that  when  the 
older  man  died,  a  few  years  later,  he 
had  left  his  little  property  to  a  niece 
and  nephew. 

Lewis  Vickers  had  left  his  native 
town  by  night — ^a  fugitive,  and  yet  a 
certain  glory  had  still  attached  to  him. 
He  had  none  of  the  bitterness   to 
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look,  back  to  that  slights  and  small 
insults  bring  to  a  man.  Never  in 
all  his  life  had  he  been  spoken  to  and 
looked  at  as  Nellie  had  looked  at 
him  and  spoken  to  him  the  evening 
before.  His  blood  was  poisoned  at 
the  recollection.  It  was  an  insult 
he  could  not  wipe  out — ^an  insult, 
moreover,  delivered  by  a  woman, — a 
creature  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  subduing  with  a  glance. 

It  did  not  take  all  night  to  bring 
him  to  his  resolution.  Risk  or  no 
risk,  he  would  tell  her  the  truth.  He 
would  explain  to  her  that  he  was  not 
the  poor  wretch  she  took  him  for. 

He  could  wish,  of  course,  that,  to 
make  his  revenge  complete,  a  year 
or  so  had  gone  by,  during  which  time 
she  and  the  forlorn  old  man  would 
have  lived  upon  his  bounty.  This 
would  be  perfect;  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  expected  to  derive  a  sufficient 
amount  of  satisfaction  from  her  ex- 
pression when  she  realized  that  he 
was  a  total  stranger.  Having  reached 
this  conclusion,  he  fell  asleep,  only 
to  be  wakened  by  Plimpton. 

Plimpton,  though  he  had  now  spent 
many  years  in  America,  had  not 
sloughed  off  his  British  tradition. 
The  eldest  son  was  the  eldest  son. 
Scandal  or  no  scandal,  he  respected 
the  heir  of  the  house.  He  pulled 
up  the  shade  and  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains with  the  air  of  one  performing 
a  religious  rite. 

**If  you  would  leave  me  your  keys, 
sir,  before  you  go  out,  I  would  unpack 
your  trunks  as  soon  as  they  come.'* 

Vickers  watched  him.  **  Plimp- 
ton,*' he  said,  **I  have  no  trunk." 

He  was  very  much  mistaken  if 
he  had  expected  any  expression  of 
surprise  from  Plimpton.  He  had 
duly  unpacked  the  saddle-bags  and 
knew  their  meagre  contents  by  heart, 
but  he  made  no  comment.  He 
merely  bowed. 

**No,"  Vickers  went  on,  "I  have 
no  bag,  but  in  that  belt,  Plimpton, 
which  I  notice  you  are  regarding  with 
so  much  disfavor,  is  four  hundred 
dollars  in  gold.  I  am  just  making 
up  my  mind  to  go  out  and  spend  it  all 
upon  my  back  if  I  knew  where  to  go." 


Here  Plimpton  felt  he  could  be  of 
use.  He  had  not  valeted  some  of 
the  best-dressed  men  in  London  and 
New  York  for  nothing.  He  instantly 
named  a  tailor. 

"And  for  immediate  use,  sir,"  he 
added,  as  he  hung  thd  blue  serge 
trousers  over  a  chair,  brushed  beyond 
their  deserts,  "for  immediate  use 
I  think  you  might  find  something 
that  would  fit  you  at  Hooks's.  I 
shotild  not  recommend  it  for  most 
gentlemen,    but   with   a   figure   like 

yours,  sir ** 

Thanks,  Plimpton.*' 
And  will  you  breakfast  upstairs 
or  here,  sir?'* 

"Where  does  Mr.  Lee  breakfast?" 

"Not  before  noon,   in   his  room. 


<( 


sir. 


It 


"And  Miss  Nellie?*' 

"Mies  Lee,  sir**  (Vickers  noted  the 
reproof),  "breakfasts  in  the  dining- 
room  at  nine.*' 

"I  will  breakfast  in  the  dining- 
room  at  nine,"  said  Vickers  and 
sprang  out  of  bed. 

She  was  already  at  table  when  he 
came  down-stairs,  sitting  impeturb- 
ably  behind  the  high  silver  coffee  urn. 

"Good -morning,  Bob,"  she  said, 
as  calmly  as  if  they  had  parted  on  the 
best  of  terms;  "I  hope  you  slept." 

Vickers  was  still  conscious  of  the 
excitement  of  his  situation — the 
strange  room,  the  silver,  the  pretty 
woman  opposite  him. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I  slept 
something  horrid.  My  temper  was 
only  restored  by  Plim.pton.  Plimpton 
is  much  the  nicest  person  in  the  house. 
He  admires  my  figure." 

"Really,"  said  NelHe,  and  took  up 
the  morning  paper. 

Vickers  let  her  read  in  silence — ^he 
had  enough  to  occupy  his  thoughts; 
but  when  he  had  finished,  and  Plimp- 
ton had  disappeared  for  good,  he  rose 
and  standing  against  the  mantelpiece 
he  looked  down  at  her  and  said: 

"Could  you  give  me  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  and  attention.  Miss  Lee? 
At  least  I  suppose  your  name  is  Lee. 
Plimpton  says  so." 

His  address  succeeded  in  making 
her  look  up.     "Plimpton  says  my 
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name  is  Lee?  Do  you  need  to  be 
told?     Are  we  crazy?  " 

**We  are  not  crazy,  though  one  of 
us  is  rather  sadly  mistaken,'*  he 
answered.  **You  did  not  talk  last 
night  in  a  way  to  invite  confidence. 
Miss  Lee.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
criticise  your  social  manner,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  you  were 
not  at  your  best.  You  were  annoyed, 
and  you  had  the  misfortune  to  make 
me  angry,  too.  Angry  as  I  was,  how- 
ever, I  can  see  on  thinking  it  over 
that  you  must  have  had  a  hard  time, — 
so  hard  that  any  man  would  be  glad 
to  give  you  a  helping  hand,  and  that, 
within  limits,  I  am  prepared  to  do." 

Nellie  had  stopped  eating,  and  was 
now  leaning  back  in  her  chair  with 
something  of  the  manner  of  the  first 
row  at  a  new  drama. 

*' You  will,  will  you.  Bob?  You  are 
extremely  kind,"  she  answered  with 
twinkling  eyes. 

**I  am,"  said  Vickers.  "I  am  most 
extraordinarily  and  unnecessarily 
magnanimous,  for,  as  I  suppose  you 
knew  from  the  moment  you  set  ejres 
on  me,  I  am  not  your  cousin." 

There  was  an  instant  in  which  he 
made  ready  for  consequences,  and 
then,  to  his  surprise,  she  began  to 
smile,  and  then  to  chuckle,  and  then 
to  laugh  in  the  most  disconcerting 
way  imaginable. 

Vickers  would  not  interrupt  her 
merriment,  but  continued  to  stare 
at  her  with  what  dignity  he  could 
command. 

**You  are  so  delightful,  Bob.  You 
always  live  up  to  your  character.  I 
have  been  wondering  all  night  how 
you  would  get  out  of  this,  and  I 
decided  on  ill-health.  Heart-disease, 
I  rather  thought.  It  seemed  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  heart-disease. 
You  cotild  easily  arrange  doctor's 
bills  that  would  run  far  beyond 
anything  you  could  make.  But  I 
did  you  injustice;  this  is  infinitely 
better.  You  are  not  you.  And  were 
you  changed  at  birth?  or  in  South 
America?" 

Disregarding  her  merriment,  he 
went  on: 

**  Nevertheless  I  am  willing  to  stay 


here,  and  give  my  time  and  attention 
to  your  uncle's  affairs  if  they  need  it, 
and  to  contribute  my  share  to  the 
household  expenses.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  I  should  do 
this,  except  for  the  fact  that  I  rather 
like  you.  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know 
why,  for  a  more  disagreeable,  sharp- 
toxigued  yoimg  woman  I  never  met. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  I  do  like  you. 
But  I  make  one  condition — ^not  a 
very  hard  one — ^namely  that  you 
shall  be  decently  civil  to  me.  Do 
you  understand  ?  " 

'*I  understand  perfectly,"  she  an- 
swered. **We  are  to  accept  your 
doing  your  duty  as  the  most  extra- 
ordinary personal  favor.  Is  that  it. 
Bob?" 

'*An  tmkind  critic  might  say  you 
were  willing  to  shift  your  burdens 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  first  stranger 
that  came  along  whether  he  were 
your  cousin  or  not." 

"The  critic  would  to  a  certain 
extent  be  right.  I  do  not  particu- 
larly care  who  looks  out  for  my  uncle, 
provided  it  is  well  done.  But  you 
must  not  be  too  hard  on  me,  Bob," 
she  smiled.  **You  will  not  have  the 
burden  of  my  support,  for  I  expect 
to  be  married  in  August." 

'*Well,  may  I  be  damned!"  cried 
Vickers  striking  the  mantelpiece 
with  his  hand.  *'This  is  too  much. 
It  was  just  conceivable  that  I  might 
be  such  an  idiot  as  to  stay  here  and 
help  you  out  even  on  your  own  ab- 
surd terms ;  but  to  stay  on  while  you 
go  off  and  marry  another  fellow " 

**It  is  your  staying  that  makes  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  married,"  put 
in  Nellie  gently. 

**Then  regard  it  as  impossible,  for 
I  won't  stay." 

**If  you  attempt  to  go.  Bob,  I  shall 
have  you  arrested." 

''What  folly  this  all  is,"  he  cried 
angrily.  **I  make  you  a  most  mag- 
nificently generous  offer,  and  you 
have  not  even  the  sense  to  accept  it. 
I,  a  total  stranger,  offer  to  take  up — 
but  it  serves  me  right  for  trying  to 
talk  business  to  a  woman.  Who  is 
this  friend  whose  clerk  I  am  to  be? 
Who  's  your  lawyer?    Is  there  a  man 
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anywhere  in  this  situation  to  whom  I 
can  talk  a  little  common-sense?" 

**Mr.  Overton  is  my  uncle's  lawyer, 
but  I  shotild  not  advise  you  to  see 
him.  Bob.  I  have  heard  him  ex* 
press  his  opinion.  He  has  always 
thought  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  send  you  to  the  penitentiary  at 
once.  It  IS  Mr.  Emmons  who  is 
willing  to  give  you  a  position.  You 
had  better  see  him." 

"All  right,  I  '11  go  to  see  him,  and 
if  I  don't  like  the  way  he  talks,  I 
sha'n't  come  back.  In  that  case, 
good-bye.  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
a  very  pleasant  evening.  Remember 
me  to  Plimpton. " 

Nellie  had  again  bent  her  head 
over  the  paper,  and  did  not  con- 
cern herself  greatly  over  these 
adieux. 

We  dine  at  eight,  Bob,"  she  said. 
Oh,  deuce  take  you!"  answered 
Vickers  and  almost  shook  his  fist 
at  her  as  he  left  the  room. 

He  had  as  yet  no  fear  that  the 
situation  had  passed  beyond  his  con- 
trol, but  she  had  succeeded  in  rousing 
an  unusual  degree  of  irritation  in 
him.  He  thought  he  would  ex- 
perience relief  in  talking  to  a 
man  to  whom  he  could  say  what 
he  liked. 

Emmons  had  rooms  on  one  of  the 
upper  stories  of  an  uptown  club.  It 
was  a  short  walk  from  the  Lees',  and 
Vickers  arrived  at  the  entrance  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  but  there  was  a 
long  delay  before  he  was  shown  to 
Emmons's  apartment. 

He  found  Emmons  seated  at  his 
writing  table. 

**  Good-morning,  Lee,"  he  said,  and 
Vickers  recognized  him  as  the  man 
who  had  been  at  Nellie's  side  the 
evening  before. 

**Mr.  Emmons,"  said  Lee,  sitting 
down  without  being  asked,  **I  think 
you  witnessed  my  triumphant  return 
to  the  bosom  of  my  family  last 
evening.  I  find  myself  in  something 
of  a  hole  on  account  of  a  foolish  trick. 
For  reasons  which  we  need  not  go 
into,  I  passed  myself  off  as  Mr.  Lee's 
son,  on  the  strength  of  a  likeness. 
Unhappily  I  had  no  idea  of  just  what 


sort  of  a  rascal  he  appears  to  have 
been." 

Nature  or  art  had  made  it  easy  for 
Emmons's  face  to  express  nothing. 

**And  you  are  not  Bob  Lee?"  he 
said. 

"Lee  died  the  day  before  I  left 
South  America." 

"Why  have  you  come  to  tell  me 
this?" 

"I  foimd  myself  rather  in  need  of  a 
dispassionate  outsider,  and  Miss  Lee 
mentioned  your  name." 

"Well,"  said  Emmons,  "you've 
come  to  the  wrong  person.  I  am 
not  a  dispassionate  outsider.  I  have 
known  the  Lees  for  some  time,  and 
have  watched  Miss"  Lee,  and  I  know 
some  of  the  difficulties  she  has  had. 
There  have  been  times,  sir,  when 
your  father  would  not  give  her  a 
penny  for  months  together — and  why? 
Because  all  spare  cash  went  down  to 
you.  It  was  a  dog's  life  for  any 
woman,  but  she  would  not  give  it  up, 
until  there  was  someone  to  take  her 
place.  She  and  I  have  waited  one 
whole  year,  hoping  we  could  lay  our 
hands  on  you,  and  now  that  you 
have  at  last  walked  into  the  trap  of 
your  own  accord  we  are  not  going  to 
let  you  go." 

"I  see,"  said  Vickers,  "that  like 
her  all  you  want  is  someone  to 
take  the  job  of  looking  after  the 
old  man.  I  had  no  idea  it  would 
be  to  your  interest,  too,  to  dis- 
believe  me." 

"To  disbelieve  you!"  cried  Em- 
mons. "Do  you  expect  any  one  in 
their  senses  to  believe?  Does  a  man 
not  know  his  own  son,  or  a  girl  not 
recognize  the  cousin  she  was  brought 
up  with?  You  acknowledge  that 
you  come  from  the  same  place,  you 
are  the  same  age,  the  same  height, 
you  walk  straight  to  his  house,  and 
it  is  not  until  you  find  that  your  being 
Lee  means  that  you  have  got  to  work 
for  your  living  that  you  begin  to  run 
in  this  story  about  your  being  some- 
one else.  No,  sir.  You  will  do  as  I 
tell  you,  or  you  will  be  arrested  as 
you  go  out  of  here.  Miss  Lee  tele- 
phoned me  what  your  last  game  was, 
and  I  sent  round  to    police  head- 
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quarters  for  a  detective.  You  can 
take  your  choice." 

Vickers  was  silent.  He  walked 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the 
city  which  lay  like  a  spider's  web,  far 
below  him.  He  was  a  quick-tem- 
pered man,  and  had  had  his  moment 
of  feeling  that  personal  violence  was 
the  only  possible  answer  to  Etnmons, 
but  the  seriousness  of  the  decision 
served  to  calm  him.  If  he  had  only 
had  the  pjersonal  risk  to  consider,  he 
would  probably  have  gone.  Twice 
in  his  life  he  had  escaped  the  arm 
of  the  law.  He  did  not  doubt  he 
could  do  it  again.  Indeed,  there 
was  something  tempting  in  the  mere 
idea.  But  his  soul  rebeUed  at  running 
away  from  the  whole  situation — ^from 
the  whole  situation,  and  Nellie.  He 
gave  no  name  to  the  strange  mixture 
of  admiration  and  antagonism  which 
she  roused  in  him,  but  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  giving  a  name  tp  his 
feeling  for  Emmons.  He  would  have 
wished  to  stay  merely  to  put  a  spoke 
in  his  wheel.  And  what  did  it  com- 
mit him  to — to  stay  a  day,  or  a  week? 
He  could  always  disappear  the  mo- 
ment the  situation  became  irksome. 
There  was  no  obligation  involved  to 
Emmons  certainly.  If  he  chose  to 
leave  him  day  after  day  in  the  same 
house  with  his  fiancfe 

Ever  afterward  the  sight  of  a  city 
spread  out  below  him  brought  the 
decision  of  that  morning  back  to  him. 

**Well,  I  'U  stay  for  the  present," 
he  said. 

**I  thought  you  would.  We  '11  go 
down-town  now.  And  by  the  way, 
while  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  cannot  have  you 
running  up  bills  in  your  father's 
name.  In  old  times  there  was 
money  to  pay  them.  Now  there 
does  not  seem  to  be.  I  '11  get  my 
hat." 

Left  alone,  Vickers  turned  from  the 
window. 

**It  serves  me  right,**  he  thought; 
**I  ought  to  have  stayed  and  had  it 
out  with  Cortez.  Ah,  Rosita,  Rosita, 
your  face  was  round  and  empty  like 
the  moon,  but  you  would  not  have 
got  a  fellow  in  a  fix  like  this." 


It  had  always  been  Vickers's  boast 
that  he  had  never  worked  for  anyone 
but  his  own  father,  and,  as  he  usually 
added,  not  very  long  for  him.  To  find 
himself  sitting  on  a  high  stool  in  a 
dark  office,  copying  Emmons's  let- 
ters for  him,  struck  him  as  supremely 
ridiculous.  In  South  America  he  had 
been  a  person  of  some  importance,  and 
the  contrast  amused,  even  while  it 
annoyed  him. 

The  work  was  not  hard,  but  the 
hours,  he  noticed,  were  long.  It  was 
after  six,  on  this  first  day,  before  he 
reached  home.  The  sound  of  voices 
in  the  drawing-room  warned  him  of 
visitors,  and,  like  the  true  home-com- 
ing American,  he  stole  quietly  up- 
stairs to  his  own  room. 

About  seven,  Plimpton  knocked  on 
his  door,  to  say  that  Miss  Lee  would 
he  glad  to  speak  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  drawing-room,  before 
dinner. 

Vickers  was  an  optimist.  A  thou- 
sand agreeable  possibilities  occurred 
to  him.  He  dressed  quickly — he 
had  had  time  for  a  little  shopping 
on  his  way  up-town,  and  was  able 
to  appear  in  the  conventional  evening 
dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

He  found  Nellie  occupied  with 
some  flowers  which  had  just  come 
for  her  in  the  long  pink  pasteboard 
box  of  a  New  York  florist.  She  was 
clipping  the  stems  and  arranging 
them  in  a  tall  vase. 

**0h.  Bob,"  she  said,  without 
turning  from  her  occupation,  **I 
wanted  to  warn  you  not  to  trouble 
your  father  with  this  idea  of  your 
being  someone  else.  It  would  prob- 
ably destroy  his  returning  faith  in 
you,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  even 
get  the  amusement  from  it  that  I 
did." 

**Ah,  he  has  not  such  a  sense  of 
humor  as  that  merry  fellow  Em- 
mons. You  did  not  tell  me  it  was 
he  whom  my  absence  has  kept  you 
from  for  a  year.  No  wonder  you 
resented  it!" 

**I  always  think,"  Nellie  observed 
with  the  utmost  detachment,  "that 
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a  person  who  is  not  very  strong  in 
morals  ought  to  have  particularly 
good  taste  to  make  up.  I  don't  think 
your  last  remark  was  conspicuous 
for  either.*' 

**My  dear  Nellie,"  said  Vickers, 
**if  I  had  promised  to  marry  Emmons, 
I  should  never  hear  the  word  taste 
again  without  a  blush.** 

"We  won't. discuss  Mr.  Emmons.** 

**  Discuss  my  revered  employer 
with  an  outsider?  I  should  think 
not,**  returned  Vickers. 

"At  least  he  is  your  employer, 
which  not  many  men  who  knew  your 
record  would  care  to  be.** 

**Ah,  but  Emmons  doesn't  know 
my  record." 

"Really,  Bob,  you  are  tiresome,** 
said  Nellie.  "Do  I  show  so  much  evi- 
dence of  believing  you  that  you  are 
encouraged  to  persist  in  your  absurd 
story?  There  is  a  proverb  about 
sticking  to  a  good  lie,  but  no  one 
could  advise  you  to  stick  to  such  a 
particularly  stupid  one  as  this.'* 

"Facts  are  stubborn  things,  how- 
ever,** said  Vickers.  "Lee,  if  you 
care  to  know,  died  just  ten  days  ago. 
I  saw  him  dead.  He  died  of  drink. 
Does  n't  that  sound  likely?" 

"Very  likely,  if  I  did  not  see  you 
before  me  at  the  moment.** 

"Don't  be  absurd,**  he  answered 
coming  nearer  to  her.  *  *  I  knew  Lee. 
We  were  not  even  so  very  much  alike. 
He  was  not  as  tall  as  I  am,  for  one 
thing.     Look  at  me.** 

"I  can't.     I'm  busy." 

"By  George,  you  will,  too,"  he 
cried,  taking  her  by  the  shoulders. 
"You  did  not  have  to  look  up  as 
much  as  that  to  Lee.  He  was  not 
built  like  me — ^not  so  well.  He  was 
older  too,  and  had  led  the  devil  of 
a  life,  and  showed  it.  Can't  you 
see,  you  stupid  girl?  Look  at  me"; 
and  he  gave  her  a  faint  shake. 

She  was  not  in  the  least  flustered, 
angered,  or  in  any  way  upset  by 
his  violence,  apparently.  She  simply 
would  not  look  at  him.  Her  eyes 
roved  up  and  down  and  sideways,  but 
would  not  meet  his,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  they  encountered 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Lee,  just  entering. 


"Isn't  dinner  ready  yet,  Nellie?" 
he  asked  peevishly. 

"Not  yet.  Uncle,**  said  Nellie, 
coolly  escaping  from  Vickers*s  grasp. 
* '  Sit  down  here.  Bob  was  just  asking 
me  if  I  did  not  think  him  very  much 
altered  in  twelve  years.** 

The  old  man  looked  at  Vickers 
affectionately.  "Why,  no,"  he  said, 
"I  don*t  think  he  has  changed  as 
much  as  I  should  expect.'* 

"Why,  sir,  you  did  not  know  me  at 
first  last  night.** 

"No,  not  just  at  first,  though  I  sus- 
pected, I  suspected.  But  your  man- 
ner of  speaking  is  different.  But  as 
I  look  at  you  now  I  find  you  won- 
derfully little  changed.  Just  bring 
me  that  picture  of  him  when  he  was 
a  boy,  Nellie.** 

Nellie  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
returned  with  a  faded  photograph 
in  a  magnificent  silver  and  enamel 
frame.  It  represented  a  stout  little 
boy  in  Highland  costume,  in  which 
Vickers  could  not  see  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  himself.  The  old  man, 
however,  regarded  it  with  tender, 
almost  tearful  eyes.  "Truly  the  boy 
is  father  to  the  man,"  he  said.  "Just 
the  same  expression,  is  n*t  it  ?" 

Vickers  turned  away  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  irritation  which  he 
could  not  repress,  and  Nellie  asked 
maliciously, 

"You  do  not  find  Bob  any  taller 
than  he  was  when  he  went  away,  do 
you.  Uncle?" 

"Taller,  Nellie?"  Why,  of  course 
not.  Men  don*t  grow  after  they  are 
twenty-three  or  four.  What  are  yoii 
thinking  of?  He  has  filled  out  a  good 
deal.  That  gives  him  an  appearance 
of  greater  size.  Sit  down  here,  my 
boy.  Nellie  tells  me  you  insisted 
on  going  to  work  at  once.  I  suppose 
that  is  right,  but  I  must  admit  I  was 
a  little  disappointed.  I  had  hoped 
for  one  day  of  your  society." 

During  dinner  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  chiefly  between  the 
two  men. 

Before  they  rose  from  the  table, 
Plimpton  approached  Vickers  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Raikes  had  telephoned  to 
ask  if  Mr.  Robert  Lee  would  dine  with 
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her  the  next  evening  at  eight.  Vick- 
ers  replied  that  Mr.  Robert  Lee  would 
be  graciously  minded  to  do  so,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  a  shade  of  some 
sort  settle  on  Nellie's  brow. 

The  dinner  was  the  first  of  many — 
not  only  with  Mrs.  Raikes,  but  with 
other  people.  Indeed  Vickers  had — 
what  is  so  rare  in  a  large  city  like 
New  York — a,  sudden  and  conspicuous 
social  success.  He  was  good  looking, 
he  was  amusing,  he  did  not  care 
very  much  what  he  said,  or  whether 
he  were  liked  or  not,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  had  mote  invitations 
that  he  could  accept.  It  was  the 
first  of  April,  and  that  short  pleasant 
spring  season,  that  New  York  social 
life  has  lately  known,  had  set  in. 
The  winter  was  over,  many  people 
had  gone  away,  but  a  small  group  of 
those  left  behind  drew  closer  together 
and  felt  a  rare  impulse  to  be  intim- 
ate. The  Park  was  turning  green,  the 
cotmtry  clubs  were  pleasant  objects 
for  motor  trips, — ^altogether  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  an  agreeable  and  in- 
formal nature  to  be  done,  and  all  of 
it  Lee  was  asked  to  share. 

The  strange  feature  of  it  all  was 
that  there  was  a  general  tmderstand- 
ing  that  Nellie  and  her  cousin  were  not 
upon  cordial  terms  and  that  they 
could  not  both  be  asked  on  the  same 
party.  The  result  was  that  Nellie 
spent  more  time  at  home  alone  than 
she  was  accustomed  to. 

Mr.  Lee,  who  had  always  been 
absolutely  unconscious  where  or  how 
much  Nellie  went  out,  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  his  son's  comings 
and  goings,  and  would  often  express 
to  Nellie  a  pride  in  his  popularity 
which  she  found  rather  hard  to 
bear. 

Emmons  disapproved  intensely. 

**  We  have  no  right  to  foist  a  fellow 
like  that  on  our  friends,  unless  we 
are  sure  they  know  about  his  past.*' 

"Every  one  does  know,  I  think.** 

"They  can't,  or  they  would  not  ask 
him.  Though  I  must  say  the  sort 
of  irresponsible  man  he  is  seems  to 
me  to  stick  out  plainly  enough." 

"Does  it?"  said  Nellie.  "I  don't 
think  so.     If  I  met  Bob  now  for  the 


first  time,  I  think  I  might  be  inclined 
to  like  him." 

The  reply  irritated  Emmons.  "  Oh , 
then  you  approve  of  letting  him 
loose  on  society,"  he  said  somewhat 
illogically. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  about 
it,  James.  I  cannot  forbid  him  to 
accept  invitations." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  .returned  Em- 
mons; "but  one  thing  you  certainly 
can  do.  You  can  move  out  of  town. 
He  will  find  it  hard  work  to  accept 
invitations  in  Hilltop,  and  we  are 
justified,  I  think,  in  insisting  that 
he  shall  come  out  there  every  night." 

Nellie  hesitated.  *  *  I  could  do  that,  *  * 
she  said,  "and  yet  I  hate  to  go  so 
early  to  the  country.  I  shall  be 
very  lonely  at  Hilltop,  James." 

"No,"  said  Emmons,  "for  I  have 
decided  to  take  a  house  there  myself 
— the  red  one,  I  think,  across  the 
ravine  from  you." 

"Oh.  that  will  be  deUghtful,"  said 
NeUie. 

"Besides,  you  will  need  my  help 
in  keeping  an  eye  on  Bob.  This  way 
he  and  I  can  go  up  and  down  to  town 
together  every  day." 

"You  are  very  good,  James.  You 
think  of  everything  to  save  me 
trouble.'* 

Mr.  Lee  was  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  move  to  HiUtop. 
He  and  his  forefathers  had  been  bom 
and  bred  there.  He  loved  the  place ; 
he  loved  the  ugly  red  brick  and  stone 
house  which  his  father  had  built  on 
high  ground  to  replace  the  old  farm- 
house in  the  valley  below.  He  loved 
the  farm  itself — the  acres  of  rolling 
country  spread  out  on  the  slopes. 

And  Vickers,  too,  was  glad  to  go. 
A  quiet  countryside  in  spring  prom- 
ised happier  opportunities  for  t^te- 
k-t^tes  with  Nellie  than  New  York 
had  afforded  him.  Every  day  in  the 
course  of  the  past  two  weeks  he  had 
felt  irked  and  hiuniUated  by  his  posi- 
tion, and  had  been  strongly  tempted 
to  slip  away.  Perhaps  if  escape  had 
looked  more  difficult  he  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  try  it,  but  it  was 
too  easy  to  excite  his  interest.  And, 
though  it  seemed  always  possible  to 
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him  that  the  next  day  would  be  the 
last,  his  reasons  for  staying  grew, 
without  his  realizing  it,  more  and 
more  powerful.  Not  only  his  feeling 
for  Nellie  held  him — ^for  indeed  there 
were  times  when  the  prospect  of 
putting  her  once  and  for  all  out  of 
his  life  seemed  very  desirable  to 
him, — but  also  old  Mr.  Lee's  feel- 
ing for  him.  The  old  man  had 
not  commanded  Vickers's  attachment, 
hardly  his  respect.  He  was  small- 
minded,  irritable,  petty,  at  times 
beyond  endurance.  He  was  ungrate- 
ful, almost  unkind  to  Nellie,  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  passionate, 
unqualified  devotion  to  his  only 
son.  The  one  and  only  thing  he  cared 
for  was  the  well-being  and  compan- 
ionship of  the  man  he  supposed  to 
be  his  boy.  The  idea  of  the  pain  his 
going  would  inflict  held  Vickers 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else. 
The  patience  with  which  the  old  man 
hid  his  eagerness  for  the  younger 
one's  society  lest  he  should  be  a  drag 
upon  him,  the  amount  of  thought  he 
devoted  to  Vickers's  plans,  the  pride 
he  took  in  Vickers's  popularity  were 
all  inexpressibly  touching  to  a  man 
who  had  never  been  the  object  of 
parental  tenderness. 

When  Nellie  and  Emmons  and  his 
clerkship  were  more  than  usually 
trying,  Vickers  would  tell  himself 
that  the  whole  thing  was  absurd. 
Why  should  he  stay  for  the  sake  of 
an  old  man  who  had  no  claim  upon 
him  whatsoever?     And  yet  he  stayed. 

If  he  had  felt  the  bond  in  New  York, 
he  felt  it  twenty  times  more  when 
they  had  moved  to  Hilltop. 

Vickers  had  been  trained  to  farm- 
ing. He  had  not  been  half  an  hour 
on  the  place  before  he  realized  that 
there  was  there  a  magnificent  prop- 
erty badly  if  not  actually  dishonestly 
managed.  Mr.  Lee  was  not  a  farmer, 
and  had  left  his  land  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  head-man.  Vickers  saw 
an  opportunity  for  efficient  work 
before  him.  This  prospect  held  him, 
too. 

They  arrived  at  Hilltop  about  five 
in  the  afternoon,  and  tired  as  he  was 
Mr.  Lee  insisted  on  walking  out  a  little 


way  over  the  farm  to  show  it  to  his 
son.  "It  will  all  be  yours.  Bob, 
before  long.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not 
pay  as  it  used  to,  but  it 's  a  fine 
property." 

Vickers  cordially  agreed;  and  even 
after  Mr.  Lee  had  gone  back  he  con- 
tinued his  inspection.  He  came  in 
very  late  for  dinner,  silent  as  a  dog 
following  a  scent,  quiet  as  a  cat 
about  to  spring;  abstracted,  in  short, 
as  a  practical  man  just  before  action. 

It  was  with  just  this  dogged  energy 
that  he  had  made,  as  it  were  actually 
with  his  two  hands,  his  cavalry  squad 
in  South  America.  There  the  prob- 
lem had  been  only  a  practical  one. 
Here  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion had  first  to  be  acquired.  He 
wanted  the  farm  accounts,  and  he 
got  them,  that  first  evening  soon 
after  dinner.  He  forgot  ever3rthing 
else — ^forgot  even  that  Nellie  was 
sitting  outside  all  by  herself  in  a 
walled  garden,  lit  by  an  April 
moon. 

For  two  nights  he  sat  up  until 
sunrise  poring  over  the  books.  He 
had  no  other  time  to  giye  to  them, 
for  his  hours  at  the  office  were  long. 
The  second  evening,  hearing  footsteps 
tmder  the  window,  he  looked  out  and 
saw  Nellie  pacing  up  and  down, 
closely  wrapped  about  in  a  thin  light 
shawl,  for  the  night  was  chilly.  He 
wavered  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
back  to  work.  After  all  this  was 
something  definite  that  could  be  done 
for  her.  The  next  evening  he  would 
take  a  holiday. 

It  was  particularly  annoying,  there- 
fore, when  the  next  evening  came  to 
find  that  it  brought  Emmons  with  it 
— ^and  Emmons  not  a  transient  visitor, 
but  a  near  neighbor,  established  not 
a  mile  away. 

The  three  sat  a  little  while  togeth- 
er in  the  moonlight  while  Vickers 
.wondered  whether,  if  he  showed  no 
intention  of  leaving  them  alone,  Em- 
mons would  grow  discouraged  and  go 
home.  The  answer  to  his  question 
came  at  once,  for  Emmons  rose  and 
said  firmly  that  he  had  one  or  two 
things  he  would  like  to  discuss  with 
Nellie :  would  she  come  into  the  house? 
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Nellie  acceded  without  the  least  re- 
luctance, and  Vickers  was  left  alone. 

He  took  one  or  two  impatient  turns 
up  and  down  the  path.  This,  he 
said  to  himself,  was  just  a  little  more 
than  he  proposed  to  stand.  If  he 
were  willing,  for  Nellie's  sake,  to  clerk 
in  the  daytime,  and  farm  at  twilight, 
and  figure  at  night,  he  would  not 
in  between  times  play  third  to  her 
and  her  fianc^. 

Then  suddenly  the  recollection  came 
to  him  of  a  girl  he  had  met  at  Mrs, 
Raikes's — a  young  and  pretty  crea- 
ture, with  the  soft  yet  assured  manner 
of  the  American  girl  who  has  been 
educated  in  a  French  convent.  Surely 
that  girl  had  told  him  she  spent  her 
summers  at  Hilltop.  There  had  been 
some  talk  of  his  coming  to  see  her. 
If  only  he  could  remembrer  her  name, 

A  supreme  effort  of  memory  brought 


it  to  him — Overton.  That  was  it. 
She  had  seemed  a  nice  little  thing. 
He  would  go  and  see  Miss  Overton. 

As  he  went  through  the  hall, 
Nellie's  voice  called  to  him  from  a 
neighboring  room — "Bob." 

He  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 
The  lovers  were  seated  at  a  discreet 
distance.  Emmons  had  paused  like 
a  man  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence.  Vickers  felt  convinced  that 
he  had  been  "  laying  down  the  law." 

"If  you  are  going  out.  Bob,  please 
be  sure  to  come  home  before  half  past 
ten.     My  uncle  is  so  easily  disturbed." 

Vickers  looked  at  her  reflectively, 
debating  whether  if  he  were  late  she 
would  wait  up,  for  the  pleasure  of 
scolding  him.  But  there  was  nothing 
encouraging  in  her  manner,  and  to  be 
let  in  by  Plimpton  would  hardly  be 
rewarding. 


(To  be  continued ) 
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ITTING  where, 

amid  the  heat  and 
dust,  noisy  mobs 
of  workmen  are 
engaged  day  and' 
night  in  making 
vast  yawning  cavi- 
^  ties  in  the  earth 
or  filling  them  with  towering  frame- 
work of  steel,  one  finds  it  a  relief  to 
turn  the  pages  of  a  row  of  books 
which  describe  "much  green  and 
peaceful  landscape"  and  take  one 
into  the  ordered  life  of  an  older  and 
sercner  world.  Naturally,  perhaps,' 
at  this  season,  one  picks  up  first  the 
attractive  monograph  on  the  upper 
Engadine*  written  by  Mr.  Musson 
and  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 


•The  Uppo 


By  Spencer  C.  Mus 


charming  water-colors  by  Mr.  J.  Hard- 
wicke  Lewis.  There  is  snow  enough 
in  all  the  pictures — in  those  of  the 
Schwartzhom  and  the  Piz  Palii  such 
chill  expanses  of  it  that  it  produces 
a  sensible  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  room  where  I  write.  Mr. 
Musson' s  text  is  unpretentious  but 
interesting  throughout.  He  has  accu- 
mulated all  that  a  visitor  to  these 
seductive  valleys  needs  to  know, 
and  much  that  is  worth  reading  at 
a  distance,  especially  in  his  disen- 
tangling of  the  complicated  history 
of  the  district,  with  its  climax  in  the 
heroic  resistance  of  the  liberty-lov- 
ing mountaineers  to  the  apparently 
overwhelming  force  of  Maximilian 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  from  the  dim  past  of 
Upper  RhcEtia   to  the  most  modem 
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provision  of  golf-links  and  ski-runs, 
the  book  carries  the  reader  along  on 
the  current  of  a  style  which  is  usually 
vivacious,  and  seldom  tries  (as  once 
in  a  Plutarchian  parallel  between 
two  frequent  visitors  to  the  Engadine, 
Huxley  and  Nietzsche)  more  than  it 
can  well  accomplish. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  engag- 
ing sketches  of  life  in  Tuscany  which 
make  up  the  next  book  on  the  list.* 
The  author  writes  as  you  would 
expect  a  warm-hearted,  well-bred 
woman  to  write,  with  not  a  little 
understanding  of  the  Italian  charac- 
ter and  with  .a  pleasing  gift  of  sym- 
pathy for  **all  things  both  great  and 
small."  The  particular  small  thing 
that  recurs  oftenest  is  the  delightful 
Bianca  Maria,  a  very  lifelike  child  of 
seven.  Pictures  taken  from  photo- 
graphs and  pen-pictures  drawn  by 
one  who  has  lived  in  the  country, 
not  merely  flitted  through  it,  make 
up  an  agreeable  bpok. 

We  turn  northward  again  to  make 
what  we  can  of  two  much  larger 
works  t  on  France.  Did  one  know 
Mr.  Prothero  merely  from  his  book 
of  four  years  ago  on  **The  P^lms 
in  Htunan  Life,"  one  might  fancy 
him,  if  not  a  contemplative  mystic, 

A  lean  Aquinas  in  his  cell, 

at  least  a  man  of  a  dreamy  and 
bookish  type.  But,  though  when  he 
is  at  All  Souls'  quasi-monastic  sur- 
roundings lie  about  him,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  present  book  shows  him 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  Arthur 
Young  is  his  prototype  among  Eng- 
lish visitors  to  France.  The  two 
long  essays  on  French  farming  and 
on  tenant-right  and  agrarian  out- 
rage in  France,  while  they  impress 
one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  subject 
as  being  full  of  exact  information,  and 
while  they  had  special  bearing  on 
English  and  Irish  conditions  when 
they  were  first  written,  are  probably 
not  the  part  of  the  book  which  will 
give  most  pleasure  to  the  non-agri- 

*  Tuscan  Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.  By  Dorothy 
Np.ville  Lees.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

t  The  Pleasant  Land  of  France.  By  Rowland  B. 
Prothero.  M.V.O.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

An  American  Student  in  France.  By  the  Abb^ 
Felix  Klein.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


cultural  reader.  The  rest  of  the  essays, 
however,  make  a  very  different  appeal. 
The  first,  allusively  entitled  **  Roses 
of  Jericho,"  is  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
day  in  provincial  France,  full  of 
acute  and  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  real  Frenchmen  ^, 
not  the  cosmopolitan  types  to  be  met 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Ville 
Lumikre.  Whether  courting  the  muse 
of  history  who  **can,  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand,  people  the  grass-grown 
streets  of  dull  villages  and  humdrum 
towns  with  all  the  picturesque  and 
motley  actors  in  a  brilliant  past,"  or 
drawing  a  humorous  philosophy  from 
the  gudgeon-fishing  which  is  the  na- 
tional pastime  of  provincial  France, 
Mr.  Prothero  is  wholly  delightful 
here.  If  his  essay  on  Rabelais  must, 
one  feels,  yield  precedence  to  Mr. 
Whibley's  masterly  study  of  the  cur6 
of  Meudon  in  **  Literary  Portraits'*  the 
last  one,  on  **Some  Modem  French 
Poets,"  written  partly  with  the  aim 
of  proving  that  French  poetry  is  not, 
as  so  often  supposed,  **  either  frigid, 
or  unwholesome,  or  absorbed  in  the 
dexterous  practice  of  the  art,"  has  a 
value  of  its  own.  Beginning  with 
Gresset  and  coming  down  to  the 
two  poets  whose  recent  loss  will  long 
be  felt,  SuUy-Prudhomme  and  Cop- 
p^,  it  is  supplemented  by  versions 
of  typical  poems  which  Mr.  Prothero 
modestly  calls  imperfect,  but  which 
have  the  virtue  of  singular  closeness 
not  only  to  the  thought  but  to  the 
rhythpiic  effect  of  the  originals. 

The  other  book  in  our  group  which 
deals  with  France  is  constructed  on 
an  tmusual  plan.  The  Abb6  Klein, 
who,  it  may  be  recalled,  visited  the 
United  States  not  long  ago,  and 
recorded  his  impressions  of  **the 
Land  of  the  Strenuous  Life"  for  the 
benefit  of  his  compatriots,  has  now, 
with  remarkable  ingenuity  (and  it  is 
not  without  its  use  that  the  sub- 
stantive combines  the  sense  of  two 
adjectives)  bethought  himself  of  re- 
versing the  process.  He  writes  of 
France  in  the  character  of  a  student 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  one 
Lionel  J.  Ferguson — ^for  European 
writers  the  attribution  of  a  middle 
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initial  is  an  essential  note  of  verisimili- 
tude in  any  portrait  of  an  American ; 
and  the  device  enables  him  to  be  as 
didactic  as  he  pleases  and  to  introduce 
to  the  young  man's  inquiring  mind 
whatever  facts  or  theories  concern- 
ing French  conditions  he  deems  for 
edification.  Those  who  take  up  the 
book  expecting  a  simple  record  of  a 
visitor's  impressions — a  counterpart, 
for  instance,  to  Mr.  Corbin's  **  Ameri- 
can at  Oxford" — ^will  be  wonderfully 
surprised.  If  they  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  brought  up  on  the 
**  Rollo'*  books,  it  will  gradually  dawn 
upon  them  that  the  same  game  is  be- 
ing played  here — only,  while  the  dis- 
covery probably  caused  resentment  in 
their  youthful  bosoms,  it  may  now 
lead  to  nothing  more  than  amusement. 
The  good  abb6,  it  must  be  said,  is  as 
yet  unskilled  in  the  trade  of  the 
novelist.  His  very  English  is  rather 
that  of  a  French  analogue  to  Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe  than  of  Chicago;  and 
his  characters  have  their  exits  and 
their  entrances,  not  by  any  inevitable 
necessity  of  art,  but  solely  in  order  to 
expose  some  thesis. 

**It  was  at  a  soir6e  given  by  our 
ambassador  that  I  first  saw  the  young 
Duke  Tolzi.  I  had  never  before  met 
with  such  attractive  manners  joined 
to  so  much  warmth  of  heart  and  to 
such  earnestness.  A  certain  charm 
seemed  to  radiate  from  his  whole 
person,  and  I  instinctively  felt  his 
superiority ;  but  he  at  once  set  me  at 
ease  by  his  frank  and  confiding  tone, 
which  stiited  well  with  my  simplicity. 
Lastly,  I  cannot  explain  why,  there 
was  soon  established  a  mutual  sym- 
pathy between  the  Italian  patrician 
and  the  Chicago  student."  We  read 
on,  curious  to  know  what  r61e  this 
scion  of  aristocracy  is  to  play,  and 
discover  that  he  has  no  function  but 
to  act  as  cicerone  to  Lionel  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles.  Could  we  suppose 
the  young  man's  artless  record  to 
have  been  written  for  his  Chicago 
classmates,  we  can  imagine  their 
thoughts  finding  utterance  in  the 
idiom  that  Lionel  was  **  certainly 
going  some";  but  the  emotion  pro- 
voked in  his  breast  is  far  more  lofty : 


<t 


Tolzi  is  a  personal  disciple  of  Foga^- 
zaro,  and  enjoys,  besides,  the  intimacy, 
the  counsels,  and  the  special  affec- 
tion of  the  master.  To  be  the  favorite 
pupil  of  a  great  man  has  always 
been  my  dream."  Thus  does  the 
head  of  King  Charles  obtrude  itself 
into  the  memorial;  thus  (I  make  a 
present  of  Americanisms  to  the  abb^ 
for  his  next  book)  does  the  nigger  in 
the  woodpile  stand  revealed!  Se- 
riously, the  book  is  interesting  as  a 
campaign  document  on  the  controver- 
sies over  modernism  and  separation, 
a  record  of  the  personal  convictions 
of  the  author;  most  of  the  remainder, 
if  it  is  anything,  is,  as  you  please, 
Baedeker,  or  Murray,  or  Joanne. 

From  Boston  come  three  books 
dealing  with  the  southern  penin- 
sulas of  Europe* — ^to  name  them  in 
ascending  scale  of  importance,  Mr. 
Sullivan's  sketches  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  Mr.  Thayer's  **Italica,"  and 
Mr.  Havelock  ElHs's  "  Soul  of  Spain." 
The  first  need  not  detain  us  long; 
it  is  neither  bad  enough  to  infuriate 
nor  important  enough  to  arrest.  A 
careful,  frequently  pleaang  style  takes 
the  reader  without  discomfort  along 
a  road  sufficiently  like  the  railway 
from  Syracuse  to  Palermo  —  *'the 
roadbeds  are  smooth,  the  tunnels 
short  and  infrequent."  A  spring 
tour  in  Sicily  and  a  trip  from  Athens  to 
Corfu  are  not  so  noteworthy  as  some  of 
the  other  sketches.  One  of  midstun- 
mer  in  Tuscany  and  one  of  life  on  a 
Tuscan  farm  give  glimpses  of  aspects 
of  Italian  life  not  usually  seen  by 
travelling  Americans;  and  there  is 
fascination  in  the  description  of  mel- 
ancholy Sabbioneta,  from  which  the 
ducal  glories  departed  more  than 
three  centuries  ago.  The  account  of 
the  centenary  of  Alfieri  at  Asti  is  not 
only  a  record  worth  preserving  of  an 
interesting  ceremony,  but  turns  aside 
to  describe  the  production  of  the 
admirable  wines  of  that  region,  which 
ought  to  be  far  better  known  and 
more  appreciated  in  America  than 
they  are.    I  was  grateful  for  a  chance 


*  Lands  of  Summer.  By  T.  R.  Sullivan.  Italica. 
By  William  Roscoe  Thayer.  The  Soul  of  Spain.  By 
Havelock  Ellis.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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quotation  in  the  description  of  the 
Bergamo  country,  for  it  set  me  look- 
ing up  the  date  of  the  letter  in  which 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  writes  of 
Lovere,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of 
Iseo  (not  so  far  from  the  Engadine) : 
**  I  am  now  in  a  place  the  most  beauti- 
fully romantic  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 
The  year  proved  to  be  1747, — surely 
an  early  time  for  the  use  of  the  word 
** romantic"  in  our  modem  sense,  if 
not  for  the  appreciation  of  the  thing, 
at  least  by  a  friend  of  Pope's — scarcely 
more  than  a  generation  after  Addi- 
son, crossing  the  Alps,  had  dismissed 
the  experience  with  **A  very  trouble- 
some journey;  you  can't  imagine  how 
I  am  pleased  with  the  sight  of  a 
plain." 

Both  the  other  books  named  already 
are  critical  and  analytic  rather  than 
descriptive.  As  Mr.  Thayer  himself 
admits,  the  essays  which  he  has  col- 
lected under  his  comprehensive  title 
bear  traces  of  the  occasional  purpose 
of  their  first  writing;  but  his  justifi- 
cation for  reprinting  them  is  in  most 
cases  adequate — that  they  contain 
information  about  contemporary  Ital- 
ians and  the  recent  conditions  of 
Italy  that  may  not  be  easily  accessible 
elsewhere  in  English.  The  pleasant- 
est,  as  also  the  most  purely  literary, 
is  the  paper  on  Venetian  legends 
a.nd  pageants.  Most  of  the  others 
contain  more  or  less  contentious 
material.  Mr.  Thayer  has  long  ago, 
in  print,  taken  his  side  of  the  vexed 
questions  which  the  names  of  Gior- 
dano Bruno  and  Mazzini  and  Signor 
Fogazzaro  inevitably  evoke;  and 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  either  his 
access  to  first-hand  information  on 
the  present  state  of  Italy  or  his  con- 
scientious honesty  in  stating  what 
he  believes  to  be  facts.  The  same 
qualifications  may,  I  suppose,  safely 
be  predicated  of  the  perennial  candi- 
date whom  the  Democratic  party 
has  once  more  named  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States;  and 
yet  a  considerable  number  of  people 
do  not  feel  themselves  thereby  de- 
terred from  questioning  both  his 
facts  and  his  conclusions. 

So  ineradicable  are  the  tempera- 


mental differences  of  view  on  some 
of  the  questions  which  divide  man- 
kind that  when  Mr.  Thayer  begins  a 
sentence  in  which  the  words  **  tem- 
poral power,"  "Italian  unity,'*  and 
especiaJly  ** Jesuits"  occur,  one  who 
happens  to  belong  to  the  opposite 
camp  feels  instinctively  rising  in  his 
breast  the  stubborn  retort  of  Tweedle- 
dum, "I  know  what  you're  think- 
ing about — ^but  it  isn't  so,  nohow!" 
Mr.  Thayer  bristles  as  aggressively 
as  the  most  fretful  porpentine  at  the 
bare  mention  of  a  Jesuit,  and  sprinkles 
his  pages  with  dark  hints  of  poison  in 
a  refreshingly  old-fashioned  manner. 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  make  him 
like  monks — ^it  would  probably  be  as 
hard  a  task  as  Ruskin  sadly  sup- 
posed it  would  be  to  make  a  coster- 
monger  like  Dante  and  Beethoven; 
but  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  that 
to  speak  of  the  Mendicant  Orders 
as  ** sodden  in  idleness  and  carnality" 
is  controversy  of  the  style  of  Milton 
and  Salmasius  rather  than  of  our 
more  courteous  modem  days — be- 
sides being  a  trifle  ludicrous  to  those 
who  have  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  actual  Dominicans  or  Francis- 
cans. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  these 
fulminations  of  a  fervent  believer  in 
the  Italy  of  progress  and  taxation  to 
the  starving-point,  there  is  much  of 
great  interest  in  the  book.  It  is  not 
specially  easy  to  find  new  things  to 
say  about  Dante,  but  in  two  essays 
he  has  contrived  to  put  not  a  little 
that  is  stimulating  and  suggestive. 
With  less  trouble  he  has  given  in  a 
small  co;npass  the  salient  points  of 
the  life  and  work  of  such  recent 
authors  as  Carducci,  Luigi  Chiala, 
and  tlie  Countess  Martinengo  Cesar- 
esco.  We  need  more  of  such  work. 
We  have  got  past  the  stage  of  the 
unhappy  young  men  in  the  classic 
Punch  story  who  hovered  in  awful 
doubt  whether  Botticelli  was  a  wine 
or  a  cheese;  yet  when,  eighteen 
months  ago,  Carducci  died  at  Bologna, 
although  **  since  the  death  of  Tenny- 
son he  had  been  the  most  eminent 
lyric  poet  in  Europe,"  his  name  woke 
an  echo  in  far  fewer  minds  on  this 
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side  of  the  Atlantic  than  our  vaunted 
civilization  should  have  been  able 
to  show. 

"XiviUzation,"'  says  Mr.  ElUs, 
"and  *  progress'  mean  much  more 
than  a  feverish  thirst  for  new  things 
or  a  mad  race  for  wealth**;  and  he 
is  inclined  to  think  that  there  are 
salutary  lessons  in  the  art  of  living 
which  more  prosperous  nations  may 
still  learn  from  Spain.  But  whether 
or  not  we  lay  to  heart  the  various 
morals  of  his  book,  we  may  at  least 
be  grateful  to  him  for  his  careful  and 
often  profound  study  of  the  character 
of  a  people  whose  roots  go  down  into 
so  remote  an  antiquity  and  whose 
secret  has  usually  been  so  hard  for  the 
foreigner  to  penetrate.  He  has  not, 
like  some  audacious  travellers,  ven- 
tured to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  its 
mystery  in  a  fortnight's  flitting  from 
hotel  to  hotel;  his  book  is  based  on 
successive  visits  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  supplemented  by  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  written 
work  of  the  men  who  voice  the 
Spanish  ideals  of  to-day — Ganivet, 
Macias  Picavea,  Morote,  Altamira, 
and  Unamuno. 

Not  the  least  interesting  out- 
come of  this  method  of  study  by 
recurrent  visits  is  the  capacity  for 
estimating  the  changes  which  occur 
from  decade  to  decade,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly to  those  who  live  continuously 
within  the  sphere  of  their  operation. 
For  one  of  these  changes  we  are  our- 
selves responsible;  and  the  interest 
of  its  description  by  an  observer  who 
is  neither  a  Spaniard  nor  an  American 
will  justify  a  rather  long  quotation. 

**  Thoughtful    observers    of    great 

movements  have  often  felt  that  the 

old  cry  of  *Vae  victis!*  requires  very 

serious  and  even  radical  modification. 

This    feeling   was   indeed    long    ago 

expressed  by  Calderon  in  his  *  Magico 

Prodigioso ' : 

More 

The  battle's  loss  may  profit  those  who  lose 

Than  victory  advantage  those  who  win. 

In  many  a  war  it  has  been  the  van- 
quished, not  the  victor,  who  has 
carried  off  the  finest  spoils.     Cuba 


and  the  Philippines  have  been  like 
a  tumor  in  the  side  of  Spain  and 
dragged  her  down  in  the  race  of 
civilization.  They  have  drained  her 
life-blood  and  disturbed  all  her  na- 
tional activities.  Only  a  serious 
surgical  operation  could  remove  this 
exhausting  excrescence,  and  Span- 
iards themselves  have  been  the  first 
to  recognize  that  the  operation, 
though  painful,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial.  Not  even  the  most 
patriotic  Spaniards  dream  of  regain- 
ing those  lost  possessions.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  passing  moment  of 
exasperation  against  Columbus  for 
having  discovered  the  New  World — 
on  one  occasion  the  mob  stoned  the 
Columbus  statue  at  Barcelona, — ^but 
the  war  was  scarcely  over  before 
Unamuno  referred  to  it  as  that 
famous  encounter  between  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Don  Quixote  over  an 
island.  The  war  has  been  beneficial 
in  at  least  two  different  ways.  It  has 
had  a  healthy  economical  influence  be- 
cause, besides  directing  the  manhood 
of  Spain  into  sober  industrial  chan- 
nels, it  has  led  to  the  removal  of 
artificial  restrictions  in  the  path  of 
commercial  activity.  It  has  been 
advantageous  morally  because  it  has 
forced  even  the  most  narrow  and 
ignorant  Spaniard  to  face  the  actual 
facts  of  the  modem  world." 

There  are  probably — only  too  prob- 
ably— a  number  of  European  tour- 
ists from  our  shores — not,  I  would 
fondly  believe,  including  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine — ^who  would 
turn  with  relief  from  the  stately,  let- 
tered, and  thoughtful  periods  of  Mr, 
Ellis  to  the  flippant  vulgarity  which 
may  be  found  {passim  is  amply  stif- 
ficient  as  a  reference)  in  Mr.  John 
U.  Higinbotham's  latest  work.*  Mr. 
Higinbotham  may  possibly  belong  to 
that  distinguished  company 

Whom  not   to  know  argues  oneself 
unknown ; 

but  I  confess  that  my  knowledge  of 
his  past  achievements  is  limited  to 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  younger 

*  Three  Weeks  in  Holland  and  Belgium.    By  John 
U.  Higinbotham.    The  Reilly  &  Britton  Co. 
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and  prestimably  more  active  he  did 
all  Europe  in  another  three  weeks, 
and  presented  his  recollections  in 
what  his  publishers  call  **a  snappy 
and  readable  narrative.*'  If  that  is 
the  term  they  apply  to  the  present 
farrago  of  disjointed  bits  of  guide- 
book and  pointless  jests,  their  ideas 
of  what  is  readable  must  be  quite 
their  own.  The  theory  is  irresistible 
that  the  book  is  merely  a  reprint  of 
letters  from  abroad  contributed  to  a 
country  newspaper  in  the  middle 
West.  It  is  not,  one  feels,  to  violate 
the  sanctities  of  domestic  life — ^it  is 
rather,  surely,  to  proclaim  one's  be- 
lief in  the  utter  respectability  of 
Mr.  John  U.  Higinbotham — ^if  one 
conjectures  that  the  feminine  com- 
panion of  his  hasty  travels  is  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  although  she  mod- 


estly veils  her  identity  under  a  dis- 
creet initial.  Her  neighbors  at  home 
probably  pierced  the  disguise  at  once, 
and  chuckled  in  happy  unison  over 
the  paragraph  beginning  **If  there  is 
is  anything  that  B.  does  funnier  than 
drinking  pop  out  of  a  bottle,  it  is 
lighting  or  extinguishing  a  candle.** 
But  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  side- 
splitting adventures  that  follow,  and 
hasten  to  put  myself  in  ttme  with 
the  admirable  reticence  of  the  con- 
cluding sentence — **We  undressed  in 
the  dark."  To  the  obscurity  of  his 
origins  Mr.  John  U.  Higinbotham  is 
permitted  to  return;  or,  since  our 
tale  throughout  has  been  of  distant 
wanderings,  he  may,  if  he  prefers, 
go  with  Stevenson*s  Arabian  author, 
••having  now  served  his  turn,  topsy- 
turvy into  space.** 


Idle  TSLotes 

g^'An  Idle  Reader 


If  Richard  Strauss  is  looking  for 
something  startling  to  set  to  astonish- 
ing music,  he  will  find  it  in  D*An- 
nunzio's  latest  tragedy,  **La  Nave.*' 
This  piece,  divided  into  a  ''prologue*' 
and  three  **  episodes,"  begins  in  horror, 
crescendo  following  crescendo  of  blood 
and  murder  in  a  combination  of 
pagan  and  medieval  Italian  bestiality 
and  sensuality.  The  prologue  offers 
the  spectacle  of  a  father  and  four  sons 
exhibiting  the  bleeding  holes  from 
which  their  eyes  had  been  torn  by 
the  Graticos,  the  tyrants  of  the  play. 
As  a  fitting  finale,  Basiliola  Feledra, 
daughter  and  sister  to  the  sightless 
men,  comes  in,  bearing  a  naked 
sword,  and  half-naked  herself,  and 
performs  a  danse  du  ventre  for  the 
entertainment  and  seduction  of  the 
victor,  Marco  Gratico,  until,  with 
frenzied  laughter,  she  drops  the  sword 
and  sinks  at  his  feet  exhausted,  her 
laughter  now  changed  to  sighs  and 
passionate  sobs. 


When  next  the  curtain  goes  up 
(and  the  loud  pedal  down),  thirty 
prisoners  are  discovered  moaning  and 
howling  in  a  ditch.  One  seeing  Basil- 
iola approach,  begs  her  to  kail  him. 
She  has  felt  a  sanguinary  desire  to 
do  so,  but  resists  it.  The  disap- 
pointed prisoner  tries  a  new  method, 
abusing  her  in  choicest  Billingsgate; 
whereupon,  drawing  her  bow,  she  lets 
fly  at  the  insulter  with  a  savage  laugh. 
The  other  prisoners  implore  the  same 
favor,  and  the  gentle  Basiliola,  now 
drunk  with  the  joy  of  murder,  kills  on 
till  only  one  is  left — a  handsome 
youth,  who  begs  a  few  minutes*  grace 
to  pile  up  the  corpses  of  his  com- 
panions. This  done,  he  ascends  the 
pile,  an  amorous  dialogue  ensues,  and 
in  a  passionate  transport  Basiliola 
covers  an  arrow  with  kisses  and 
sends  it  straight  to  his  heart.  All 
this  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  choir 
of  priests  chanting  Latin  hymns;  and 
as  the  priests  and  the  prisoners  sing 
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and  shout  at  the  same  time,  the 
efiEect  is  that  of  the  arena  let  loose 
in  the  church,  and  the  church  trpng 
to  sing  the  arena  out.  The  *  *  episode  * ' 
closes  with  Basiliola's  efforts  to  con- 
quer the  mighty  soul  of  Marco  Gra- 
tico,  which  she  achieves  by  divesting 
herself  of  her  clothing  in  layers,  un- 
til the  removal  of  the  final  layer  (al- 
though she  is  not  yet  quite  nude) 
brings  him  to  her  feet.  For  erotic 
charm  and  sensual  power,  this  scene 
makes  "Salome"  **look  like  thirty 
cents." 

The  second  ** episode"  shows  Basi- 
liola  as  the  mistress  of  Marco's 
brother  tjie  bishop,  Sei^e.  There  is 
a  banquet  where  the  bishop  breaks 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  blasphemy,  the 
guests  get  drunker  and  drunker  and 
more  and  more  bestial.  When  Marco 
arrives,  the  bishop  vituperates  him 
in  jealous  fury,  and  Basiliola  provokes 
them  to  blows;  a  furious  fight  ensues, 
Basiliola  ferociously  encouraging  them 
till  the  bishop  falls,  bleeding,  on  the 
banquet  table,  upsetting  the  wine  and 
finally  rolling  to  the  ground,  dead. 
The  devout  choir  in  the  Cathedral  is 
still  chanting  hymns  and  calling  down 
Heaven's  malediction  on  sacrilege. 

This  choir  almost  makes  one  for- 
give the  perversion  of  the  author's 

H  rrora  on  S^^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  resulted  in 
„        ,        **La  Nave."  Beautiful  and 

„     .  pathetic  images  are  evoked, 

^***  and    noble    thoughts    in- 

spired by  this  truly  poetic  chanting. 
However  much  we  may  condemn 
D' Annunzio's  methods,  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  and 
sensual  orgies  of  **  La  Nave  "  there  are 
passages  that  make  one  mourn  the 
prostitution  of  such  a  talent.  As  a 
grand  fortissimo  ending  to  the  third 
** episode,"  Basiliola — ^who  is  to  be 
nailed  as  a  living  figure-head  to  Marco 
Gratico's  ship — ^plunges  her  face  in 
the  fire  of  a  pagan  altar,  which  stands 
opposite  the  Christian  cathedral.  The 
fire  spreads  to  her  splendid  hair,  and 
as  she  bums,  Marco  orders  his  com- 
panions to  raise  their  shields  before 
her,  and  render  her  "naval  honors." 


Then  "La  Nave"  is  launched  tri- 
umphantly, "the  Cross  at  the  poop, 
the  Gospel  at  the  prow,  the  Virgin 
on  the  mast,"  amidst  the  alleluias  of 
the  crowd,  who  adjure  Marco  to  go 
and  bring  St.  Mark's  body  from  Al- 
exandria, and  thus  be  absolved  of 
all  his  crimes. 

At  a  play  of  Bjomson's  in  which 
a  woman  (in  bed,  in  a  plain  wooden 
house)  and  seven  clei^men  were  al- 
most the  only  actors,  and  in  which 
there  was  a  great  dearth  of  scenery,  I 
once  heard  a  woman  complain  that  she 
was  not  getting  her  money's  worth. 
No  such  complaint  could  be  made  of 
SignorD'Annunzio'stragedy  itheblood 
alone  would  be  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mittance ;  and  he  has  shown  true  Ital- 
ian prodigality  in  providing  so  many 
sensations  for  the  price  of  one  ticket. 

The  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  Me- 
morial  Association  acted  wisely  in 
Honorine  deciding  to  honor  the  poet's 
Mr  iSch  ^^^o^  by  preserving  the 
Nutter  House  (the  home- 
stead of  the  Bailey  family),  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  after 
restoring  it  in  accordance  with  the 
descriptions  in  "The  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy";  and  by  housing  his  very 
valuable  collection  of  first  editions, 
autographs,  manuscripts,  etc.,  in  a 
fireproof  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  behind  the  Bad  Boy's  home. 
The  dedicatory  exercises  on  June 
30th  were  very  well  attended;  and 
the  list  of  speakers  included  Governor 
Gtiild  of  Massachusetts,  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  Congressman  Charles 
E.  Littlefield,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
WUliam  Dean  Howells,  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page  and  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain).  The  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  was  represented ;  and 
the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  (Mr.  Wal- 
lace Hackett)  presided.  Mr.  Ferris 
Greenslet,  whose  Life  of  Aldrich  wiU 
appear  in  October,  was  present. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  read  a  poem 
in  the  Memorial  Building  after  the 
exercises  at  the  church;  and  th^re 
the  portrait  of  Aldrich  was  unveiled. 
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A  poem  was  read  also  by  Mr.  How- 
ells,  who  modestly  withheld  it  from 
publication,  on  the  ground  that 
while  it  was  good  enough  to  read,  it 
was  not,  in  its  actual  form  at  least, 
good  enough  to  print;  and  Mr.  Gilder 
read  two  poems — one  about  Aid- 
rich's  poetry,  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  poet  himself,  years  ago,  and 
another,  written  for  the  occasion,  en- 
titled "A  Singing  River."  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Bridges  read  a  poem  called  **A 
Singing  Heart."  Among  the  literary 
folk  present  were  the  now  venerable 
~.  T.  Trowbridge,  Miss  Sarah  Ome 
ewett,  Arlo  Bates,  Finley  Peter 
Dunne  (Mr.  Dooley),  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole,  Alice  Brown,  Harrison  S.  Mor- 
ris, John  Kendrick  Bangs  and  Hor- 
atio S.  Krans. 

When  Col.  Higginson  went  away, 
it  was  found  that  he  was  wearing 
another  man's  coat  and  canying 
another  man's  umbrella.  The  fact 
was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  little 
or  no  urging  was  needed  to  induce 
him  in  return  and  make  restitution 
of  the  sufferer's  property.  Giving  up 
the  umbrella  and  taking  off  the  coat 
he  pulled  out  his  gold  watch  also  and 
laid  it  down  with  the  other  things, 
saying,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that 
as  they  had  taken  the  clothing  from 
his  back  and  the  tmibrella  from  his 
hand,  they  might  as  well  complete 
the  work  of  spoliation  by  relieving 
him  of  his  time-piece  also! 

The  Sun  printed,  not  long  ago,  the 
following    ** special   cable   despatch" 
R    h    r        from  Rome: — **It  is  re- 
ap ac  s       ported  that  J.   Pierpont 
Madonna  of    {V  ,       •'  1,       j 

g    Anth         Morgan    has    purchased 

^^^  Raphael's  famous  *Ver- 
gine  de  San  Antonio  de  Padova'  for 
about  $484,000.  It  will  remain  in 
Italy,  however,  and  probably  will  be 
housed  in  the  Aldobrandini  Palace." 
On  reading  this  statement,  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  has  several  thousand 
photographs  of  Italian  paintings  and 
other  works  of  art,  and  asked  him  if 
he  happened  to  have  one  of  this  par- 
ticular picture.  He  replied  that  he 
had  not,  and  that  probably  the  only 
person  who  had  was  the  owner,  as 


the  painting  had  been  stored  for  years 
past  in  the  storerooms  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  London.  I  knew,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Morgan  owned  a  very  large 
Madonna  by  Raphael,  for  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  paid  about  the 
sum  named  in  the  above  despatch; 
and  that  this  painting  had  hung 
for  the  past  nine  years,  with  other 
Raphaels,  in  one  of  the  principal 
rooms  of-  the  National  Gallery  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  where  I  have  often 
seen  it.  But  I  did  not  suspect — ^as  I 
have  since  learned — that  the  belated 
cablegram  referred  to  this  familiar 
painting.  In  view  of  the  facts,  the 
assertion  that  **it  will  remain  in 
Italy"  is  mildly  amusing.  A  more 
recent  report  that  Mr.  Morgan  had 
bought  a  beautiful  Greek  bas-relief 
of  Antinous,  unearthed  in  Italy,  was 
contradicted,  as  soon  as  heard. 

Mr.    Robert   Underwood   Johnson 

has  looked  into  his  heart  and  written ; 

.    •  . but  the  new  edition  of  the 

An  interna-         «  ^  •   •  «.• 

ti      IM         volume     contaimng     his 

** Poems"  shows  that  he 
has  cast  his  eyes  in  other  directions 
also.  He  has,  in  fact,  gone  far  afield 
for  the  subjects  of  his  song.  Here 
be  apostrophes  to  Greece,  wishes 
for  New  France,  hands  outstretched 
to  England  (**  breeder  of  heroes  and 
of  bards"),  an  ode  to  Dreyfus,  a  hint 
to  the  Tsar,  Italian  rhapsodies  and 
paraphrases  from  the  Servian.  Here 
is  a  poet  who  takes  the  whole  world 
as  his  parish,  so  to  speak,  and  does 
what  in  him  lies  to  promote  good 
will  on  earth  and  peace  among  the 
nations.  For  my  own  part,  however, 
I  like  not  least  those  sections  of  this 
book  of  more  than  three  hundred 
pages,  that  deal  with  the  home  coun- 
try, and  homely  things — "Love  in 
the  Calendar,"  "October,"  "To  the 
Housatonic  at  Stockbridge,"  "As  a 
Bell  in  a  Chime,"  and  "An  Irish 
Love-song,"  which,  despite  its  title, 
belongs  in  the  domestic  category 
and  not  the  foreign.  Of  the  newer 
things,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is 
addressed  "To  One  who  Never  Got 
to  Rome" — ^the  late  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  who  always  longed  to 
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visit  the  Eternal  City,  but  was  sud- 
denly recalled .  from  Italy,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  long-deferred  and 
only  trip  to  the  peninsula,  before  he 
had  got  farther  south  than  Venice. 
Mr.  Johnson's  harp  is  one  of  many 
strings.  To  my  thinking — and  not- 
withstanding the  poet's  mastery  of 
the  sonnet  form — it  responds  most 

f>erfectly  to  his  hand  when  the  purely 
yrical  chords  are  struck. 

Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst  continues  her 
crusade  in  behalf  of  the  children,  fol- 
lowing up  her  last  year's 
^  Van        booi^^ "  The  Children  Who 

the"ch"iSken   Toil,"  with  "The  Cry  of 

the  Children:  A  Study  of 
Child-Labor,"  to  which  that  ardent 
reformer  Senator  Beveridge  prefixes 
an  eloquent  introduction.  Doubt^ 
less  this  work  will  be  widely  read 
in  its  present  form,  though  not  so 
widely  as  it  has  already  been  read, 
from  week  to  week,  in  the  Sunday 
supplements  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  American  newspapers;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
depressing  facts  presented  by  the 
author  will  tend  to  the  creation  of 
an  enlightened  and  united  public 
sentiment  on  the  evils  to  which  she 
draws  attention.  Mrs.  Van  Vorst's 
tempered  statements  will  carry  more 
conviction,  I  have  little  doubt,  and 
for  that  reason  be  more  serviceable, 
than  the  glowing  generalities  of  the 
gallant  statesman  who  acts  as  the 
book's  sponsor  (**More  than  a  million 
American  children  are  dying  of  over- 
work, or  being  forever  stunted  and 
warped  in  body,  mind  and  soul," 
etc.);  though  a  little  beating  of  the 
big  drum  may  be  necessary  to  catch 
the  ear  of  the  public,  into  which 
exacter  figures  are  to  be  poured 
by  the  painstaking  investigator.  I 
should  not,  with  Mr.  Beveridge,  call 
this  "  a  brilliant  but  horrifying  book  "  ; 
and,  indeed,  brilliancy  is  the  last 
thing  one  should  expect  or  wish  to 
find  in  such  a  work.  It  is,  however, 
an  interesting  book  and  a  saddening 
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one.  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  does  not  exag- 
gerate in  calling  the  child-labor  prob- 
lem a  vast  one;  and  she  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  its  phases  should  be 
regarded  one  by  one.  If  immediate 
reform  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  we 
may,  as  she  reminds  us,  be  active 
"in  relieving  at  once  whatever  suffer- 
ing lies  within  our  nearest  reach." 

The  following  poems  were  read  by 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Aldrich  Me- 
morial at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  on  June  30th.  The  first  had 
been  sent  in  a  letter  to  **T.  B.  A."  fif- 
teen years  ago ;  the  other  was  written 
after  his  death. 

TO  T.  B.  A.     1893. 

Your  pretty  book  doth  please  me. 
Of  carks  and  cares  doth  ease  me; 
But  don't  forget,  my  boy. 
Verse  is  your  true  employ. 
And  surely,  Thomas  Bailey, 
In  all  this  new-world  mdl6e 
Too  seldom  comes  the  poet, 
And  when  he  does  we  know  it! 
Yes,  no  one  else  can  do 
The  work  that 's  play  to  you. 
So  spend  your  precious  time  in 
Your  master  art  of  rhymin'; 
Then  shall  you  keep  the  praise 
Of  these  and  future  days. 

THE  SINGING  RIVER 

I  read  the  poet's  verses  by  the  stream 
Where  late  with  him  I  walked.    The  twi- 
light gleam 
Faded,  the  page  darkened,  and  from  the 

sky 
The  day,  withdrawing  gradual,  came  to  die, 
Slowly,  into  a  memory  and  a  sigh. 

There,  as  I  read,.the  poet's  lyric  dream 
Mixt  with  the  silvery  clamor  of  the  stream. 
And,  though  the  night  fell,  and  I  read  no 

more, 
Still  on  and  on  the  mingled  measures  pour. 
"Beauty  is  one,"  they  murmur  o'er  and 

o'er. 
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This  interesting  portrait  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  painted  in 
Samoa  by  Count  Girolamo  Nerli,  I 
am  able  to  reproduce  it  through  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs,  Chatto  &  Windus 
of  London, 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  been  besieged  by  editors 
and  publishers  to  write  his  autobi- 
ography.    Politely  but  firmly  he  al- 
ways  declined    until   the    editor    of 
the    World's    Work 
succeeded   in    over- 
coming   his    objec- 
tions.    Perhaps,  on 
thinking  it  over,  he 
came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not 
quite  fair  to  himself 
or  his   family    that 
Miss  Tarbell's  story 
of  his  life  and  work 
should  be  the  only 
one.   The  story  of  his 
"oil-gotten  gains," 
coming  from  his  own 
pen,  could   not    fail 
to  create  or  hold  an 
audience.     The 
World's   Work  is  to 
be  congratulated  up- 
on   having     secured  bobkrt  loui 
as  great  a  "circula- 
tion-builder"   as    McClure's   had   in 
Miss  Tarbell's  history  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  or  as  Everybody's  had 
in  Mr.  Lawson's  frenzied  attack  upon 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  partner,  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    Amalgamated    Copper 
Company.   Thecirculation-buildersof 
the  magazines  to-day  are  not  litera- 
ture, they  are  sensational  articles,  such 
as  in  the  old  days  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  newspapers.     While  then 
it   was  only  in   love   and  war   that 
everything  was  fair,  now  everything 
is  fair  in  print.     A  newly  discovered 
play    by    Shakespeare,    or   a    newly 
discovered   poem   by   blind    Homer, 
would  not  help  the  circulation  of  a 


magazine  as  much  as  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's autobiography  will  help  the 
circulation  of  the  World's  Work. 
And  why  should  they?  the  up-to-date 
editor  asks.  Shakespeare  is  dead,  and 
so  is  Homer,  while  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
alive  and  making  history. 

an 

When  Marion  Crawford  and  the 
late  Paul  du  Chaillu  put  up  at  the 
Sinclair  House,  at  Broadway  and 
Eighth  Street,  that  hostelry  was  in 
the  heart  of  the 
publishing  centre. 
Scribner's  bookstore 
faced  it  and  the  edi- 
torial offices  of 
Scribner's  Magazine 
looked  into  its  bed- 
room windows.  On 
the  corner  next 
above,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  hung  out  their 
sign ;  a  block  below, 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
practised  the  gentle 
art  of  bookselling. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  R. 
Worthington  &  Co., 
Taintor  Bros.,  Mer- 
i  STEVBNSOH  rill    &    Co..  Baker, 

Taylor  &  Co.,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
and  D.  G.  Francis  (who  had  the 
most  typical  second-hand  book-store 
in  New  York,  unless  I  except  Bouton's, 
farther  down  Broadway  and  up  a 
long  flight  of  creaking  stairs)  were 
all  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  each 
other.  The  Review  of  Reviews,  the 
Outlook,  the  North  American  Review 
and  the  Critic  were  published  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  and  within 
a  few  doors  of  each  other.  The  last- 
named  was  bom  over  Daniell's  dry- 
goods  store  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
Street  and  Broadway.  Of  this  group 
of. magazines,  the  Review  of  Reviews 
is  the  only  one  that  sticks  to  the 
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old  stand  in  the  Mercantile  LilJrarf 
building.  Fifteen  years  ago,  with 
the  Astor  Library  around  the  comer, 
the  Mercantile  on  the  corner  and  a 
score  of  publishers  within  hail,  I 
believed  that  the  publishing  centre 
was  established  below  Tenth  Street 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry. Where  is  it  now?  Nowhere  in 
particular,  but  all  over  the  town, 
from  Twelfth  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty- second,  and  moving  farther 
up  every  year.  And  the  old  Sin- 
clair House,  where  we  used  to  iunch 
in  haste,  has  gone  to  make  way 
for  a  sky-scraper,  as  old  Seighortner's 
restaurant  in  Lafayette  Place,  where 
we  lunched  at  leisure,  has  gone  to 
make  way  for  manufacturing  tailors' 
lofts. 

What  opportunities  come  in  our 
land  to  a  man  of  talent  who  follows 
stoutly  a  line  of  endeavor  once  begun, 
may   be   seen  in  the  career  of   Mr. 


Wilhelm  Funk,  a  German  bookbinder 
who  reached  New  York  in  his  teens, 
determined  to  embrace  a  more  con- 
genial occupation  if  it  took  him  ten 
years.  Mr,  Funk  was  bom  in  Han- 
over and  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder. 
but  as  soon  as  he  could  he  left  the 
scene  of  his  early  labors.  Had  he 
been  a  good  apprentice  he  might 
have  risen  in  time  to  the  dignity  of 
master,  and  espoused  the  daughter  of 
a  fellow-craftsman.  Instead  of  that, 
he  took  up  the  traditional  bundle  of 
the  travelling  apprentice,  visited  Hol- 
land, France  and  Italy,  and  then 
launched  himself  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  he  brought  up  penniless  and 
without  friends. 

The  press — the  much-abused  and 
courted  and  feared  and  hated  press — 
became,  if  not  his  friend,  yet  his 
nourisher.  On  the  New  York  Herald 
and  other  papers  he  began  his  educa- 
tion in  art.  Night  schools,  the  Art 
Students'  League  and  Necessity,  the 
Mother  of  Wit,  put  him  on  the  path  of 
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success.     From  drawing  portraits  for  attacking  the  chief  and  salient  fea- 

the  dailies  and  monthlies,  he  took  to  tures  of  a  face  at  once  with  brush  on 

painting    likenesses     from     the    life,  canvas.     His  work  is  noteworthy  for 

using  no   preliminary    sketches,    but  its  vigor. 
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Mr.  Funk  has  not  failed  to  study 
old  and  modern  masters — the  old 
like  Reynolds  and  Van  Dyck,  the 
modern  like  Zom  and  Sargent.  At 
lirst  he  was  more  successful  in 
depicting  the  stronger  and  coarser 
traits  of  men  than  the  less  obvious  and 
cfaaiacterful  but  more  dainty  faces 
of  women.  Of  late,  however,  he  has 
been  particularly  successful  with  a 
triple  portrait  of  Mrs.  Willoughby 
Sharp  and  her  children,  with  one  of 
Mrs.  Dunlap  Hopkins  and  another 
of  Miss  Whitney.  Portraits  of  Sir 
Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder,  Captain  Try-Davis  and 
William  B.  Legendre  have  brought 
him  a  harvest  of  compliments  and 
orders  from  Chicago,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  (where  he  has  shown 
a  collection  of  his  portraits),  as  well 
as  from  New  York.  Mr.  Fimk  has  a 
strong  bent  for  entertaining,  his  studio 
musicales  being  much  frequented. 

The  interesting  photograph  which 
appeared  on  pages  426-7  of  this 
magazine  for  July,  in  Mr.  Curwood*s 
** Great  Lakes"  article,  showed  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  of  the  Pitts- 
burg (not  the  American)  Steamship 
Co.,  the  shipping  branch  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

A  question  that  has  been  agitating 
the  bosoms  of  the  English-writing 
world  is:  **Just  how  far  may  an  editor 
go  in  editing  an  author's  manu- 
script?*' The  courts  have  decided  in 
favor  of  the  lady  who  writes  over 
the  name  of  **Rita,"  that  there  are 
limits  to  an  editor's  privilege.  To 
be  sure  five  pounds  was  not  much 
for  damages  to  a  lacerated  manu- 
script, to  say  nothing  of  lacerated 
feelings  in  such  a  matter.  It  seems 
that  certain  publishers  of  London 
had  riot  only  published  a  story  of 
hers  without  permission,  but  had 
announced  it  as  a  new  one,  and — 
worse  still — had  applied  the  editorial 
blue  pencil  in  a  manner  that  was 
altogether  shocking  to  the  author. 
The    courts    awarded    **Rita"     five 


hundred  pounds  for  the  editorial 
announcement  that  her  story,  which 
was  an  old  one,  was  new,  but  only 
five  pounds  for  the  mutilation  of 
her  manuscript.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, Mr.  Clement  Shorter  is  shocked 
and  surprised  at  the  latter  verdict, 
and  calls  the  Society  of  Authors  to 
account  for  backing  **Rita"  in  her 
contention  that  she  was  wronged  by 
the  application  of  the  editorial  pencil. 
Except  to  change  a  slip  of  grammar 
or  the  spelling  of  a  word,  for  even  the 
best  writers  are  often  the  worst 
spellers,  I  cannot  see  that  the  editor 
of  the  Red  Letter  had  the  slightest 
excuse  for  cutting  a  story  **to  suit 
the  character  of  his  paper."  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  an  editor  of  any 
standing  in  the  United  States  who 
would  do  such  a  thing  without  con- 
sulting the  writer  of  the  story.  When 
there  is  any  radical  cutting  to  do,  the 
author  is  asked  to  do  it,  or  to  give 
the  editor  permission ;  but  to  change 
the  character  of  a  story  to  suit  the 
character  of  a  periodical  is  an  un- 
pardonable impertinence.  If  a  story 
does  not  suit  the  character  of  a 
magazine,  the  author  should  be 
asked  to  make  the  changes,  and  if 
he  declines,  the  manuscript  should 
be  rejected  and  go  unpublished  tmtil 
a  magazine  is  found  whose  character 
it  happens  to  stiit. 

cat 

Mr.  Shorter  says:  *'A11  editors  in 
the  past  have  claimed  the  right  of 
adaptation.'*  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  **  Dickens  as  editor  of 
Household  Words  made  many  changes 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  *Cranford' without 
consulting  the  writer."  What  was 
the  nature  of  these  changes?  Was 
the  story  merely  tightened  up,  here 
and  there,  a  superfluous  word  cut  out, 
a  sentence  transposed?  Or  was  the 
character  of  the  story  changed? 
There  is  all  the  difference.  I  have 
known  many  stories  and  essays  to 
be  changed  by  editors,  but  never 
without  the  permission  of  the  writ- 
ers. I  know  of  one  notable  instance 
where  an  editor  worked  over  a 
manuscript    with    the    author,    who 


rewrote  it  four  times  before  it  ap- 
peared in  print.  There  are  very 
few  stories  which  are  not  improved  by 
editorial  suggestion,  but  the  sort  of 
thing  that  "  Rita"  complains  of,  and 
that  Mr.  Shorter  upholds,  seems  to 
me  little  less  than  a  crime.  I  should 
like  to  see  what  would  have  happened 
if  an  editor  had  ever  changed   any 


of  Mr.  Kipling's  stories  tu  suit  the 
character  of  his  magazine.  It  is 
told  of  the  editor  of  a  popular  Ameri- 
can magazine  that  before  he  changed 
one  short  word  in  a  story  by  Mr, 
Kipling,  he  cabled  that  author  for 
permission  to  do  so.  Who  steals 
my  purse  is  a  thief;  who  garbles  my 
manuscript  is  a  murderer! 
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I  am  delighted  that  there  is  now 
an  edition  of  W.  E.  Henley's  com- 
plete writings,  his  poems,  essays, 
prefaces  to  classic  writers — in  fact, 
everything  that  he  wrote.  Mr.  David 
Nutt  of  London  is  the  publisher  and 
the  Constables 
o  f  Edinburgh 
are  the  printers. 
The  edition  will 
be  in  seven  vol- 
umes limited  to 
seven  hundred 
and  fifty  sets  at 
two  guineas  per 
set.  I  wonder 
if  the  attack 
upon  his  friend 
Stevenson  will 
be  included.  I 
fancy  it  will 
not,  forit  would 
be  a  pity  that 
such  a  mistake 
should  be 
handed  down  to 
posterity;  and  it 
can  hardly  be 
believed  that 
this  is  one  of 
the  things  which 
"Henley  him- 
self would  have 
chosen   to    p re- 


is  better  known  over  here  now,  but 
very  little  money  goes  from  this  side 
of  the  water  to  his  widow. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is 
prospe 


of 
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serve  in  permanent  form  and  shape, " 
Then  there  are  Henley's  playful 
fashion  papers,  that  appeared  in 
the  Scots  Observer  when  he  edited 
that  weekly  journal  —  papers  un- 
known to  the  many  but  loved  by 
the  few,  most  delightful  reading,  of 
course,  but  not  very  lucid  as  a  guide 
to  the  modes.  It  was  as  a  poet 
that  this  writer  was  ambitious  to 
be  known,  and  it  hurt  him  that  in 
America,  where  English  reputations 
were  so  quickly  made  and  English 
authors  so  enthusiastically  devoured, 
his  poems  had  little  or  no  sale.  In 
1894  he  told  me,  with  no  little  bitter- 
ness, that  he  had  received  only 
fifteen  dollars  in  royalties  on  his 
poems  from  the  United  States.  My 
assurance  that  there  were  many 
native  poets  who  did  not  do  as  well 
as  that  was  little   consolation.     He 


having  a  better 
telephone  s  e  r- 
vice  in  France. 
If  you  have  ever 
tried  to  speak 
over  the  tele- 
phone, even  in 
Paris,  where 
things  are  sup- 
posed  to  be 
better  done  than 
in  provincial 
towns,  you 
would  rejoice 
that  there  is  at 
least'  some  talk 
about  reform  in 
this  direction. 
To  those  who 
have  not  had 
any  experience 
with  French  tel- 
ephones, I  may 
say  that  they 
are  tmder  gov- 
ernment man- 
ifER  HOME  agement,  the 
telephone  stations  being  in  the  various 
post-offices.  There  are  more  branch 
post-offices  in  Paris  than  in  New 
York;  but  even  so,  there  are  not 
as  many  public  telephones  as  we 
have  in  our  lai^er  cities,  where 
every  hotel  or  drugstore,  or  almost 
any  place  big  enough  to  hold  a 
switch-board,  has' "  a  pay-station. 
Before  I  knew  to  the  contrary.  I 
supposed  that  it  was  as  easy  to 
telephone  in  Paris  as  it  is  in  New 
York,  but  I  soon  found  out  my  mis- 
take. I  walked  confidently  into  a 
post-office  and  said  that  I  wanted  to 
speak  \vith  some  one  in  Versailles. 
Instead  of  being  connected  at  once 
with  that  historic  suburb,  I  was  told 
that  I  was  number  twenty,  and  that 
I  would  have  to  wait  my  turn,  which 
might  come  in  half  an  hour,  but 
might  not  come  till  longer.  After  wait- 
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ing  half  an  hour  I  gave  it  up,  and 
sent  a  petite  bleu  (telegram)  instead, 
which  I  was  sony  that  I  had  not 
done  at  first,  as  it  would  have  saved 
not  only  time  but  temper.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  Americans 
are  concerned,  the  telephones  of 
France  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
They  are  net  much  better  in  England, 
for  comparatively  few  people  have 
them  in  their  houses  or  shops;  but 
there  is  no  waiting  for  one's  number 
to  be  called,  as  in  France. 

There  is  a  wise  saying,  "Never 
write  a  letter  and  never  destroy  one." 
Never  to  write  one  is  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  advice.  I  am  re- 
minded of  this  on  reading  an  account 
of  a  recent  sale  of  letters  belonging 
to  the  late  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Among  them  was  one  written  by  the 
poet  Swinburne,  in  which  he  not 
only  tells  Mrs  Linton  not  to  show  it, 
but  to  bum  it  after  reading.  I  can- 
not say  what  she  may  have  done 
about^the  first  admonition,  but  it  is 
very  plain  that  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  second.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  letter  intended  for  no  eye 
but  that  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  written  finds  its  way  into  a 
dealer's  hands,  and  is  offered  to  any- 
one who  will  pay  the  price.  Though 
I  have  bought  letters  from  dealers 
myself,  I  do  not  uphold  the  practice 


where  they  have  anytliing  of  a 
private  nature  in  them;  yet  these  are 
considered  by  collectors  as  the  choice 
bits.  One  may  not  publish  a  letter 
written  by  one  man  to  another,  or 
even  to  one's  self.  There  is  a  property 
right  in  the  publication,  and  if  the 
writer  is  dead  his  heirs  may  prohibit 
it,  or  claim  damages  in  case  publica- 
tion is  made.  This  was  not  always  so, 
but  it  is  so  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  have  a  lot  of  letters  from  dis- 
tinguished men  or  women  you  may 
sell  them  to  a  dealer,  for  private 
circulation  only;  but  this  restriction 
does  not  prevent  their  contents  being 
discussed  in  print.  So  the  best  way, 
after  all,  if  you  are  a  distinguished 
person,  is  never  to  write  a  letter. 
Of  course,  this  would  deprive  us  of 
many  of  the  most  delightful  things 
in  literature;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Carlyle  or  the  Browning  letters, 
it  would  save  many  a  heartache. 

a* 

If,  a  month  ago,  I  gave  the  im- 
pression that  Mark'  Twain's  Italian 
villa  among  the  hi!ls  of  Redding, 
Connecticut,  was  not  properly  placed, 
I  wish  to  correct  that  impression 
here  and  now.  Since  the  former 
writing  I  have  visited  the  place 
again,  and  I  make  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  John  Howells,  or  who- 
ever it  was  that  chose  the  site.  To 
put  the  house  on  the  hillside,  instead 
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of  on  the  top 
of  the  hill, 
was  an  inspi- 
ration. From 
the  terrace 
that  runs  in 
front  of  the 
dining  -  room 
windows,  you 
get  a  view  of 
the  valley 
and  of  the 
hills  beyond 
that  is  unsur- 
passed in  that 
region  of 
be  auti  fu  1 
views.  This 
hillside  gar- 
den is  just  as 
Nature  plant- 
ed it.  Only 
one  tree  has 
been  added 
— a  small  ce- 
dar. As  for 
the  sunsets, 
Mr.  Clemens 
proved  to  me 
that  he  gets 
them  in  their 
full  splendor 
from  the 
loggia  and  from  the  front  of  the 
house — which  is  the  back.  He  also 
tells  me  that  his  house  is  lighted 
by  acetylene  and  not  by  electricity, 
which  accounts  for  the  brilliancy  of 
the  lighting.  He  is  so  well  pleased 
with  the  place  that  he  wants  to  give 
up  his  New  York  house  and  stay 
here  as  long  as  the  weather  permits. 
Aproposof  Mr.  Clemens,  the  American 
Publishing  Co.  of  Hartford  are  in- 
cluding in  the  subscription  edition  of 
his  writings  the  stories,  sketches  and 
other  productions  of  the  past  four 
years,  as  well  as  some  earlier  things. 

J* 

The  directors  of  the  Educational 
Theatre  for  Children  and  Young  Peo- 
ple are  fortunate  in  having  secured 
one  of  the  most  attractively  situated 
houses  in  New  York  as  temporary 
headquarters.  When  I  first  knew  it,  it 


was  a  board- 
ing-house. 

Later  it  be- 
came the  resi- 
dence of  Mr. 
Stuyvesant 
Fish  and  still 
later  that  of 
Mr  Robert  J. 
Collier.  It 
faces  Gra- 
mercy  Park 
and  is  next 
door  to  the 
town  house  of 
the  Hon. 
John  Bige- 
1  o  w.  The 
directors  re- 
pudiate the 
idea  that  this 
theatre  is  for 
the  training 
o  f  children 
"for  the    pro- 
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Stage.  They 
say  it  is  en- 
tirely educa- 
tional and  is 
intended  to 
familiarize 
young  people 
with  both  classic  and  modem  dra- 
matic literature.  The  directors  are 
Messrs.  S.  L.  Clemens,  the  Rev,  Percy 
S.  Grant,  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Robert 
J.  Collier,  Charles  E.  Miner  and  Miss 
A.  Minnie  Herts. 


The  great  wealth  of  the  late  John 
W.  Mackay  came  from  the  Comstock 
lode.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude, 
therefore,  that  his  widow  and  son 
have  presented  to  the  University 
of  Nevada  a  School  of  Mines,  which 
was  dedictated  on  June  loth.  The 
presentation  to  the  State  and  Univer- 
sity of  a  statue  of  Mr.  Mackay  to 
stand  in  front  of  this  school  was  per- 
haps an  afterthought.  If  so,  it  was 
a  very  happy  addition  to  the  original 
idea.  The  monument — the  work  of 
Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum — was  unveiled 
on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the 


school  buildings.  Earlier  in  the  day 
a  Cumnjen cement  address  had  been 
deHvere<}  by  Colonel  George  Harvey 
of  New  York;  and  the  presentation 
of  the  statue  was  preceded  by  the 
conferring  of  degrees  and  awarding  of 
scholarships.  The  bestowal  of  the 
honoraiy  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
upon  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  was  a 
graceful  act,  which  found  its  warrant 
in  her  active  official  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  at  her  Long  Isl- 
and home.  In  turning  the  statue 
over  to  its  future  custodians,  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Mackay  described  it  as 
a  "representation  in  bronze  of  John 
William  Mackay,  the  miner  and  pi- 
oneer, his  hand  upon  the  pick  and 
his  eyes  turned  towards  Virginia 
City,  the  scene  of  his  struggles,  his 
early  manhood,  his  hopes,  his  fears, 
his  first  great  success."  The  gift 
was  accepted  in  behalf  of  the  State  by 
Governor  Dickerson,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  University  by  President  Stubbs 
and  the  Chainnan  of  the  Board  of 
Regents;  and  an  address  was  made 
by  Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada. 

Not  the  slightest  compliment  that 
was  paid  to  the  great  miner  on  this 
occasion  came  from  the  lips  of  a  San 
Francisco  broker,  who  testified:  "I 
always  found  him  to  be  truthful. 
In  reporting  the  developments  in  the 
mines,  he  never  told  me  anything  that 
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afterward  turned  out  to  be  false." 
There  are  miners  to-day — many  of 
them,  perhaps — of  whom  this  may 
be  said;  but  the  temptation  to  mis- 
represent conditions  underground  is 
one  that  the  average  miner,  and 
still  more  the  average  promoter,  finds 
it  difficult,  not  to  say  painful,  to 
resist. 


Of   all   the   people   I   know,    Miss 
Elsie   de   Wolfe  would   seem  to   me 

the  last  one  to  enjoy  a  trip  in  a 
balloon.  That  she  was  ever  per- 
suaded to  try  the  experiment  sur- 
prised me,  but  that  after  spending 
five  hours  in  floating  over  Paris  and 
Versailles  she  should  be  enthusiastic 
about  aerial  navigation  and  want 
an  airship  of  her  own,  is  harder  for 
me  to  believe.  Yet  the  Herald 
quotes  her  as  having  had  the  time 
of  her  life  up  among  the  clouds.  I 
suppose  that  we  shall  navigate  the 
air  in  the  course  of  time  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  we  now  navigate  the 
earth  and  the  water,  but  I  do  not 
look  forward  to  that  time  with  any 
great  joy.  It  is  hard  enough  to  keep 
out  thieves  and  other  intruders  as 
things  are,  but  with  airships  landing 
at  our  windows,  how  are  we  to  sleep 
in  peace?  An  enterprising  air  burglar 
could  cover  a  large  territory  in  a  sin- 
gle evening.  The  only  thing  for  the 
householder  to  do  is  to  provide  him- 
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self  with  guns  that  carry  large  cart- 
ridges, and  with  these  shoot  holes  in 
the  balloons,  and  let  out  the  air.  If 
this  is  done,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  shoot  holes  into  the  balloonatics 
themselves. 

.a 

Mr.  William  Webster  Ellsworth  has 
added  Lincoln  to  his  entertaining 
lecture  repertory,  "  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Boy  and  Man"  he  calls  his 
lecture,  and  he  will  illustrate  it  with 
pictures,  obtained  from  every  possible 
source,  that  in  themselves  tell  the 
story  of  the  great  man's  life.  We  call 
him  a  great  man  now,  but  I  can 
remember  when  he  was  thought  far 
from  great,  when  he  was  caricatured 
in  the  public  prints,  his  appearance 
ridiculed  and  his  policies  criticised 
with  the  utmost  bitterness. 

A  woman  who  now  regards  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  told  me  that 
when  she  was  a  young  girl  visiting  in 
Washington  she  was  mortified  be- 
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yond  words  when  she  and  her  friends 
called  upon  the  President  and  found 
hini  tilted  back  in  his  chair  and 
nursing  his  knees  as  he  cracked  jokes 
with  the  company.  The  tide  turned 
before  Lincoln's  death,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  himself 
idolized  by  a  grateful  and  admiring 
country. 

Not  many  New  Yorkers  will  recog- 
nize the  accompanying  picture  of  a 
walled  garden  as  something  in  the 
very  heart  of  their  city.  Such  gar- 
dens are  not  uncommon  in  European 
cities,  nor  in  some  of  our  own  Western 
towns,  but  here  in  New  York  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  one  in  the 
picture  is  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty- seventh 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Like  most 
good  things  in  this  city,  it  will  soon 
be  of  the  past.  That  comer  is  too 
valuable  for  mere  houses  and  gardens. 
Something  more  practical — more 
"money-making" — will  take  its  place 
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— a  huge  department  store,  I  believe. 
The  beautiful  garden  will  then  be  but 
a  memory,  as  the  garden  surrounding 
the  old  Goelet  house  at  Nineteenth 
Street  and  Broadway  is  now  but  a 
memory.  That  was  not  a  pretty 
and  cosy  garden,  as  this  one  is;  but 
it  was  at  least  an  open  space,  where 
chickens  scratched  the  dry  grass,  and 
on  occasions  a  brindle  cow  ** mooed'* 
at  the  passer-by.  Farther  down  town 
there  is  another  garden,  surrounding 
the  Van  Buren  house  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  west  of  Fifth  Avenue.  That 
is  the  largest  of  our  city  gardens,  and 
is  worth  its  space  in  gold.  It  is 
almost  a  farm;  and  there,  too,  may 
be  seeii  chickens  and  a  cow  or  two. 
Some  day  the  big  brownstone  "man- 
sion** will  come  down,  and  the  garden 
will  be  planted  with  store-and-lofts 
buildings,  where  the  poor  of  all  nations 
will  sew  on  cheap  clothing,  and  curse 
the  land  that  gives  them  bread. 

The  always  interesting  Book  Month- 
ly of  London  printed  an  interview  not 
long  ago  with  the  editor  of  the  Tailor 
ana  Cutter — an  observing  man, — ^who 
gave  his  candid  views  on  the  dressing 
of  well-known  English  men-of-letters. 
Before  getting  down  to  personalities 
this  arbiter  of  fashion  said: 

It  is  noticeable  of  writing  men  generally 
that  they  wear  their  coats  and  jackets  low 
at  the  neck,  with  low  collars.  When  you 
think  of  it,  this,  of  course,  is  natural, 
because  if  a  man  is  writing  he  does  not 
want  a  high  collar  sticking  into  his  throat. 
He  thinks — he  must — of  ease  and  comfort. 

Discussing  eminent  men-of-letters  who 
are  authors,  he  first  took  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  who  is  very  fond  of  a  lounge 
suit.  Such  a  suit  "gives  him  a  very 
youthful  appearance — ^in  his  instance 
taking  many  years  from  his  age. " 

See  him  in  the  elegant  frock-coat  of 
some  of  his  photographs  and  he  looks  much 
older.  A  black  frock-coat  will  add  seven 
or  ten  years  to  a  man's  age  so  far  as  ap- 
pearance goes.  Viscount  Morley  of  Black- 
bum,  who  till  the  other  day  was  John 
Morley,  mostly  wears  a  black  frock-coat, 
but  in  summer  he  changes  it  for  a  gray 


cashmere  frock-coat,  and  the  effect  in  the 
direction  I  have  mentioned  is  quite  re- 
markable. The  Conservative  leader,  Mr. 
Balfour,  is  not  altogether  fair  to  his  tailor, 
for  he  has  a  habit,  when  he  is  speaking, 
of  hanging  on  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat  with 
his  left  hand.  The  eventual  result  of  this, 
unless  preventive  measures  are  taken, 
must  be  the  pulling  of  the  coat  out  of  shape, 
because  wool  always  stretches  under  such 
treatment  as  that.  No  doubt,  however, 
his  tailor  puts  into  the  neck  of  the  coat  a 
linen  band,  what  we  call  a  "bridle, "  which 
does  not  stretch,  and  so  when  the  strain  on 
the  lapel  ceases  the  garment  returns  to 
its  original  shape. 

cat 

I  wonder  if  Daniel  Deronda,  who 
had  a  habit  of  lifting  himself  by  the 
lapels  of  his  coat,  had  them  "  bridled  *' 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  struck  the  editor 
of  the  Tailor  and  Cutter  as  "an 
indifferent  dresser,  as  one  who  did 
not  trouble  much  g^bout  the  wearing 
of  his  morning  coat  or  the  bagginess 
of  his  trousers."  As  an  ambassador 
Mr.  Bryce  may  have  improved  in  the 
manner  of  his  dress;  perhaps  his 
morning  coat  is  worn  with  more 
distinction,  and  his  trousers  are  no 
longer  baggy. 

Of 

Mr.  Swinburne's  dressing  is  de- 
scribed as  of  the  "farmer  type," 
like  that  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  does  not  dress  as 
he  should..  He  lets  his  coat  all  go 
in  "bubbles  and  crinkles."  Mr.  G. 
K.  Chesterton  is  "more  picturesque 
than  tailored."  Mr.  Kipling  seeks 
comfort  above  everything,  and  shows 
in  his  dress  the  influence  of  his 
bringing  up  in  India.  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  shows  that  he  buys  good 
clothes,  but  he  would  "get  a  better 
value  out  of  them  if  he  only  wore' 
them  more  carefully."  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  coats  are  "capitally  made," 
but  "badly  put  on,  lopsided — the 
result,  it  may  be,  of  carrying  books 
in  some  pockets."  On  the  first  oc- 
casion that  the  editor  of  the  Tailor 


and  Culler  saw  Mr.   Bernard  Shaw, 

that  gentleman  wore  "a  loose-fitting, 
lounge  suit  of  a  terra-cotta  shade, 
terra-cotta  boots,  a  terra-cotta  hat, 
a  necktie,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
a  flannel  shirt  of  the  same  shade." 
Could  anything  be  more  shocking — 
to  a  tailor  and  cutter! 

It  will  no  doubt  please  our  own 
Mark  Twain  to  know  that  his  manner 
of  dressing  is  admired  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  this  editor.  As  he  may 
-not  see  the  Book  Monthly,  and  as  he 
is  sure  to  see  Putnam's,  I  quote  from 
the  former  for  his  benefit: 

Several  of  our  younger  authors  might 

take  a  lesson  from  Mark  Twain,  who  gives 

^so  I  judge — real  attention  to  his  clothes 

and   to   their  suitability  to  himself  as   a 
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personality.  His  character  comes  out  in 
his  garments,  or  rather,  perhaps,  one 
might  say  that  they  emphasise  his  natural 
characteristics.  There  was  that  white 
dress  suit  of  his.  It  showed  a  touch  of 
humour,  reflected  the  brightness  of  the 
wearer's  outlook  on  life.  Mark  Twain  is 
an  old  man,  but  he  is  young  and  hearty 
in  spirit  and  he  understands  the  import- 


Perhaps  the  most  prolific  writer  in 
this  country  is  Mr,  Day  Allen  Willey 
of  Baltimore.  In  June  last  he  had 
articles  in  eight  different  magazines, 
upon  as  many  different  topics.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have 
written  and  disposed  of  six  hundred 
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thousand  words.  That  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  novels  of  one  hundred 
thousand  words  each.  Of  course  the 
sort  of  writing  that  Mr.  Willey  does 
is  not  as  exhausting  mentally  as 
novel  writing.  It  has  more  variety. 
It  is  more  on  the  order  of  journalistic 
writing,  though  it  is  contributed  to 
magazines  rather  than  to  newspapers. 
Mr.  Willey  being  a  trained  journalist 
knows  the  value  of  timeliness,  and 
his  articles,  besides  being  written 
in  an  easy,  pleasant  style,  have  the 
additional  merit  of  being  up-to-date. 
Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Willey  took 
up  his  present  calling  because  he 
found  his  health  breaking  down 
under  the  exacting  requirements  of 
daily  journalism;-  and  yet  I  doubt 
very  much  if  in  those  journalistic 
days  he  wrote  as  many  words  per 
year  as  he  writes  now.  He  is,  by 
the  way,  one  of  the  few  writers  who 
make  free-lancing  pay. 

Miss  Alice  MacGk)wan  and  her  sister 
Mrs.  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke  have 
been  working  together  on  **  Judith  of 
the  Cumberlands"  at  Kirksville,  Mo. 
The  writing  has  now  been  completed, 
and  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  first  in- 
stalment, which  appeared  in  the  June 
number  of  this  magazine.  The  ac- 
companying photograph  of  Miss  Mac- 
Gowan is,  I  believe,  the  latest  for 
which  she  has  sat,  and  is  a  very  good 
likeness. 

In  this  generation  the  sort  of  writ- 
ing that  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells 
does  is  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the 
generation  past,  George  William  Cur- 
tis was  the  chief  maker  of  the  sort 
of  literature  that  Mr.  Howells  gave 
us  in  his  **  Venetian  Days,*'  and  has 
given  us  this  year  in  the  letters  from 
Italy,  that  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Croth- 
ers  has  done  writing  of  this  sort  about 
literary  matters,  and  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Bensoi>  has  thus  discoursed  on  social 
and  moral  themes.  But  neither  of 
the  two  has  given  us  the  delightful 
narratives  of  travel  that  have  come 


from  Mr.  Howells's  pen;  nor  do  I 
find  in  either  the  delicious  humor 
that  is  inherent  in  Mr.  Howells's 
writings.  The  late  Mrs.  Jackson, 
who  was  best  known  to  the  reading 
world  as  Helen  Hunt,  or  **H.  H.," 
wrote  entertaining  **Bits  of  Travel," 
which  in  their  day  had  great  popular- 
ity, for  their  unconventionality  rather 
than  for  any  purely  literary  quality. 
These  **Bits" — ^which  I  came  upon  in 
a  country  house  a  short  time  ago, 
and  re-read  for  the  sake  of  many 
memories — ^were  written  in  the  form 
of  letters.  Here  and  there  they 
showed  the  author's  poetic  insight, 
but  often  they  were  very  slight,  and 
there  was  an  attempt  at  humor  that 
no  one  would  be  quicker  to  criticise 
to-day  than  she  who  wrote  them. 
One  of  the  chapters,  or  letters,  in 
this  little  blue-covered  volume,  **A 
German  Landlady,*'  was  regarded  as 
a  classic  in  its  day,  and  still  holds 
its  own  by  virtue  of  its  simple  charm ; 
but  it  would  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  classic.  Mrs.  Jackson  gave 
one  classic  to  the  world — her  first 
and  only  novel,  **Ramona." 

Speaking  of  books  of  travel,  it  is 
strange  but  true  that  we  invariably 
care  more  to  read  of  countries  and 
places  that  we  have  visited,  than 
of  those  that  we  do  not  know  and 
may  never  see.  In  glancing  over 
this  little  book  by  "H.  H.,"  the 
letters  that  I  picked  out  for  re-read- 
ing told  of  cities  and  countries  that 
I  had  recently  visited.  I  followed 
her  through  Venice  with  eager  inter- 
est, for  only  last  year  I  had  visited 
the  same  scenes,  looked  upon  the 
same  world-famous  buildings,  stood 
in  front  of  the  same  masterpieces  of 
Italian  art,  sauntered  through  the 
same  narrow,  ill-smelling  streets, 
drifted  about  in  the  same  gondola — 
or  a  least  one  identical  with  it — had 
seen  the  same  sun  set  over  the  Lido 
and  listened  to  the  sapie  songs  in 
the  light  of  the  same  moon.  With 
keenest  interest  I  followed  **H.  H." 
through  the  Giovanelli  Palace,  the 
only      **cosey     palace"      that     she 
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saw  in  Europe.  This  was  in  1869, 
In  1907  it  was  just  as  "cosey." 
Although  of  stately  proportions,  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  lived  in.  Por- 
traits of  departed  GiovanelHs  painted 
by  the  great  painters  of  the  world 
hung  on  the  walls,  where  also  were 
portraits  of  the  living  members  of 
the  family  painted  by  less  famous 
modems.  There  was  one  of  the 
present  head  of  the  house  in  hunting 
costume  and  one  of  his  "lady  wife" 
in  a  Paris  gown.  It  was  only  at  the  last 
moment  that  I  visited  this  palace.  If 
I  had  not  seen  it,  I  should  have  re- 
gretted it  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

Mr.  Waher  Winans,  who  is  famous 
in  two  hemispheres  as  a  crack  shot 
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and  authority  on  rifle-shooting,  is 
also  famous  in  two  hemispheres  as  a 
sculptor  of  decided  gifts.  His  figures 
of  hunters  and  race-horses  have  at- 
tracted flattering  attention  in  Paris. 
where  a  number  have  beer,  reproduced 
in  Les  Sports  Moderns^  and  other 
pubhcations.  The  figures  show  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  horses  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
which  is  remarkable  in  a  man  who 
is  after  all  an  amateur  and  not  a 
professional.  The  action  of  the  fig- 
ures is  most  admirable.  These  horses 
are  no  pretty  beasts  on  dress  pa- 
rade; they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
out  for  business,  with  al!  their  en- 
ergies bent  upon  the  ends  they  are 
seeking. 


MR.    HOBERLV  BELL 

Twenty- five  years  or  more  ago, 
when  I  wrote  to  the  late  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  asking  him  to  become  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Critic,  he  replied  that 
he  was  proud  to  be  invited  into  our 
"literary  parlor."  He  had  just  pub- 
lished his  first  "Uncle  Remus"  book 
and  had  not  yet  written  for  the  mag- 
azines. This  magazine,  then  a  fort- 
nightly, was  the  first  to  be  honored 
by  his  contributions,  and  his  "  Nights 
with  Uncle  Remus"  and  a  number 
of  his  banjo  songs  appeared  in  its 
columns.  In  Uncle  Remus  he  has 
given  American  literature  a  char- 
acter that  will  never  die.  but  will 
keep  his  memory  green  when  his 
stone  monument  crumbles  to  dust. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Snow,  a  correspondent 
of  Mr.  Harris's,  sends  me  a  facsimile 
of  a  genial  letter  dated  December  ii, 
1907,  in  which  the  author,  thanking 
him  for  a  bound  volume  of  the  Silver 
Standard,  says: 

I  like  to  see  what  the  fellows  were  doing 
before  I  was  bom.  Some  of  them  artcd 
just  like  human  beings,  and  that  13  curious, 
because  when  I  was  a  little  fellow  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  people  who  were  bom 
before  my  time  were  not  much,  anyway.  I 
found  out  my  mistake  years  and  years  ago, 
and  now  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that 


Oblivion  is  awaiting  me  not  very  far  down 
the  road.  He  has  a  very  atem-lookinji; 
face,  but  I  think  he  has  a  warm  and  hos- 
pitable bosom.  He  has  accommodated 
so  many  millions!  Maybe  some  Silver 
Standard  of  the  far  future,  bearing  the 
familiar  trade-mark,  will  fondle  my  mem- 
ory a  moment  and  say,  "This  man  was 
nicer  than  he  seemed  to  be." 


These  sketches  of  Mr.  Moberiy 
Bell  and  Mr.  Hooper  of  the  London 
Times  were  made  in  court  by  the 
Daily  Chronicle's  clever  artist.  The 
Times  has  been  getting  into  hot 
water  lately,  but  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  get  out  again — not,  how- 
ever, without  damage.  Its  quarrel 
with  the  publishers  collectively  did 
it  no  good,  nor  did  it  distinguish 
itself  in  its  quarrel  with  Mr.  Murray, 
whom  it  charged  with  asking  an  ex- 
tortionate price  for  the  recently  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's letters.  Mr.  Murray  proved 
that,  while  it  might  be  an  honor  to 
publish  such  a  book,  it  was  not  a 
very  money-making  proposition.  If 
he  had  sold  it  for  a  trifle  less  than 
he  did,  he  would  have  lost  money. 
One  cannot  publish  books  for  a 
king  without  cost.  King  Edward 
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was  a  slow  and  careful  proof-reader, 
and  his  corrections  alone  ran  into 
hundreds  of  pounds.  The  court 
awarded  Mr.  Murray  ;£7,5oo  dam- 
ages. The  Times,  which  once  was 
supposed  to  think  twice  before 
it  spoke,  has  been  pretty  hot- 
headed   of    late,    owing  —  so     Eng- 


lish people  think — to  the  influence 
of  the  American,  Mr.  Hooper,  who, 
while  he  may  have  added  to  its 
bank-account,  has  not  added  to  its 
dignity.  It  would  appear  that  even 
from  a  strictly  commercial  point  of 
view  its  recent  course  had  not  been 
wholly  profitable. 
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FENNEL  AND  KUE 

By  William  Dban  Howblls.  A  novel  of  the  lighter  phases  of  society.  The  people  occupy  different 
altitudes  in  leisure  metropolitan  life,  and  they  arc  pictured  with  every  deligat  of  Mr.  HoweUs's  fine 
imagination.     Illustrations  in  Sepia.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  .  .  .         .  .  $1.50 

THE  DUKE'S  MOTTO 

By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  The  motto  is  the  ringing  challenge.  "I  am  here!"  A  dazzling 
drama  of  adventure  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  of  Prance,  with  a  compelling  love  story.  The  hero 
is  that  reckless  soldier  of  fortune,  young  Henri  de  Legardero,  an  insolent  dare-devil  and  the  best 
swordsman  in  Europe.     Post  8vo    .  .  .  .  .         ,  .  .  $1.50 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  LIVING 

By  Maude  Radford  Warrbn.  A  romance  of  love  and  the  busy  American  life  of  to-day — of  ideals 
and  of  working  them  out  in  the  world  of  reality — above  all,  a  throbbing  story  of  real  people.  With 
frontispiece.     Cloth.     Post  8vo       ,         .         .         ,         .         .         .         .         .         ,  $1.50 

THE  BARKIEK 

By  Rex  Beach.     It  is  a  big  novel— no  problem,  no  preaching,  no  politics-— iust  a  big,  daring  love 
story  of  A  laska.    The  critics  say  it  is  even  better  than  '  *  The  Spoilers. ' '    THE  BARRIER  is  the  one 
^     novel  that  everybody  will  read  this  summer — and  in  the  oromise  of  a  surfeit  of  politics  such  a  di- 
verting story  is  refreshing.    Striking  pictures  in  colors.    Cloth.     Post  8vo  .         .-        .  $i.so 

THE  SHOULDERS  OF  ATLAS 

By  Mary  E .  Wilkins  Freeman.  "  It  helps  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  life,"  exclaimed  a  woman  of  this 
novel.  It  is  that  sort  of  a  story.  A  man  and  his  wife  in  a  New  England  village  come  into  the 
property  of  an  elderly  cousin,  who  disinherits  her  own  daughter  by  so  doing.  This  child.  Rose 
Fletcher,  is  one  of  the  rare  types  Mrs.  Freeman  draws  so  truly,  with  dignity,  refinement,  and  breadth 
of  character.    A  mystery  involves  everybody  to  the  end.     With  frontispiece.    Cloth     .  $1 .  50 

R.  J. '«  MOTHER  and  Some  Other  People 

By  Margaret  Dbland.  In  these  stories  Mrs.  Deland  has  embodied  the  heart  of  her  tender,  truthful 
genius.  As  for  "  R.  J. 's  Mother, ' '  the  author  never  more  successfully  wrought  a  story  containing  such 
deep  and  simple  elements — two  lives  that  have  suffered  and  come  together  through  the  common 
experience  of  love.  The  reader  will  find  himself  face  to  face  here  with  the  big  things  of  life  that  find 
their  way  into  common  experience.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo.     Cloth    .  .  .  .  $x .  so 

SIR  RICHARD  ESGOMBE 

^  By  Max  Pbmbbrton.  They  are  a  likable  lot,  these  courteous  fighting-men  and  winsome,  prankish 
women  of  the  Georgian  era.  The  novel  is  a  delightful  chapter  out  of  picturesque  yesteraay — ^but 
with  the  nearness  of  reality  you  feel  for  your  neighbors  to-day.  Lady  Kitty  is  a  nesh-and -blood 
heroine,  while  there  is  a  touch  of  genuine  fun  all  through  the  character  of  stupid,  honest,  gallant  Sir 
Richard  Escombe.    With  frontispiece.     Cloth  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  $1.50 

KINO  SPRUCE 

By  HoLMAK  Day.  Reality  is  the  keynote  of  this  big  new  novel — a  dashing,  healthy  story,  breathing 
the  vigor  of  its  scene — the  woods  of  Maine.  This  realm  of  King  Spruce  vibrates  with  the  rushing 
life — and  life  means  strife — of  the  stniggle  with  logs  and  lumber  barons.  A  plucky  young  man.  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  those  barons,  fights  his  fight  amid  the  perils  of  drifting  snow, 
rushing  logs  and  reckless  men.     Pictures  in  colors.    Cloth.     Post  8vo  .         .         .  $1.50 

THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  HOUSE 

By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy.  We  do  not  publish  plays,  but  here  is  a  drama  so  great,  so  compelling, 
so  reverent,  so  akin  to  all  the  beautiful  and  permanent  things  in  life  that  it  is  more  than  a  play,  more 
than  a  novel,  more  than  a  mere  book.  According  to  the  critics,  "  Not  in  a  lifetime  has  such  a  wonder- 
ful play  been  created ' ' — and — it  reads  as  well  as  it  acts.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo.     Cloth  $x  .  as 

THE  GOLDEN  ROSE 

By  Amelie  Rives.  The  theme  of  "The  Golden  Rose"  is  delicately  emotional.  An  exquisite, 
exotic  woman  is  dominated  by  a  mystical  belief  concerning  the  highest  relation  of  lovers,  which 
denies,  for  herself,  at  least,  the  fulfilment  of  love  in  marriage.     Post  8vo.     Cloth   .  .  $z  .  as 


ASTRONOMY  WITH  THE  NAKED  EYE 

By  Garrbtt  P.  Sbrviss.  At  last  here  is  a  little  book  on  astronomy  for  us  who  want  to  know  ju^t 
the  plain  things  about  the  stars.  No  telescopes,  no  special  knowledge  required — and  it  reads  like  a 
novel — only  better.     With  many  charts  and  illustrations  .....  Net,  $1.40 

THE  STANDARD  OF  USAGE  IN  ENGLISH 

By  Propessor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury.  A  spirited  and  practical  book,  denying  that  English  is 
degenerating  through  corrupt  usage.  A  spoken  language  not  only  does  change,  but  should  change. 
Gilt  top.     Untrimed  edges.     Price  .         .         .         .         .     •     .         .         .  Net,  $1 .  50 

HYPNOTIC  THERAPEUTICS 

By  Dr.  John  D.  Ouackenbos,  A.M.  Mental  healing  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  to-day. 
Assistance,  both  careful  and  authoritative,  will  be  found  in  this  book.  It  is  in  direct  line  with  the 
great  movement  for  mental  treatment  and  suggestion.     Cloth.     8vo.     333  pp.       .  Net^  $a.oo 

OUICKSTEPS  THROUGH  SCANDINAVIA 

By  S.  G.  B  aynb.  Only  an  American  man  of  affairs  cou  Id  observe  Northern  Europe  with  such  shrewd 
eyes  and  talk  about  it  with  such  sharp  and  kindly  humor.  Incidentally  there  is  much  substantial 
information.  Illustrated  from  photographs  collected  by  the  author.  Pictorial  cloth  cover. 
Price Net,  $1 .  as 
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The  suggestion  made  by  some  one  favorable 
to  Secretary  Taft  for  President,  that  he  is 
qualified  to  administer  the  great  interests  of 
the  United  States  because  **he  has  been  over 
the  property,"  is  well  illustrated  by  the  work 
he  has  done  in  the  Philippines.  That  work  is 
in  part  constructive  and  in  part  conciliatory. 
How  well  it  has  been  done  appears  from  an 
article  on  "The  Peacemaker  of  the  Philip- 
pines," by  Charles  A.  Conant.  The  writer 
speaks  from  personal  knowledge  of  some  of 
Mr.  Taft's  achievements,  for  he  himself  was 
a  special  Commissioner  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  Philippines  in  1901,  while  the 
ex-Secretary  was  serving  as  President  of  the 
Philippine  Commission. 

The  paper  by  Joseph  Conrad,  somewhat 
fantastically  entitled  **  Rulers  of  East  and 
West,"  is  a  picturesque  characterization  of 
the  West  Wind  and  the  East  Wind — rival 
kings  as  different  in  type  as  a  constitutional 
European  ruler  from  an  Asiatic  despot.  As 
an  old  sailor,  Mr.  Conrad  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  when  the  winds  are  his  theme; 
and  his  extraordinary  mastery  of  the  English 
language  appears  here  as  vividly  as  in  any- 
thing this  Polish-born  novelist  has  written. 

In  Canada  there  are  more  miles  of  railway 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world;  yet  to-day  the 
Dominion  is  laying  new  tracks  more  rapidly 
even  than  the  United  States.  This  railroad 
building  and  town  building  in  Canada  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  at  the  same  time  the  least 
known  of  the  great  projects  now  under  way 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  Canadians 
themselves  do  not  realize  the  wonderful 
amount  of  work  that  is  progressing  before 
their  own  eyes.  Most  of  them  know  more 
about  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
prospective  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  Pole, 
than  they  know  about  the  greatest  railroad 


enterprise  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
story  of  Canadian  expansion  is  told  by  James 
Oliver  Curwood,  under  the  title  of  "Winning 
an  Empire." 

William  Winter,  the  now  venerable  poet 
and  dramatic  critic,  sings  what  is  apparently 
intended  as  a  swan-song  in  Putnam's  and 
The  Reader  for  October.  It  is  entitled 
"Crossing  the  Rubicon,"  and  deals  with  the 
attitude  of  a  man  face  to  face  with  Death  but 
unaffrighted  by  the  inevitable  experience. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  Mr.  Winter  to  sing  in  a 
minor  key,  but  he  has  seldom  before  struck 
so  virile  a  note  in  his  verses  dealing  with 
mortality. 

The  late  Bronson  Alcott  was  the  only  one 
of  his  contemporaries  to  whom  Emerson 
habitually  deferred;  yet  the  whirligig  of  time 
has  made  the  former  merely  "Emerson's 
Foot-note  Person,"  under  which  title  the 
personality  of  the  patron  saint  of  American 
Transcendentalism  is  described  at  first-hand, 
in  Putnam's  and  The  Reader  for  October, 
by  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  who  of  course 
knew  both  Alcott  and  Emerson. 


» 


One  of  Admiral  Farragut's  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  the  Civil  War  was  the  taking  of  his 
flagship  past  the  Confederate  guns  at  Port 
Hudson  on  the  Mississippi,  on  March  14, 
1 863 .  On  the  Hartford  with  the  great  soldier- 
sailor  was  his  son  Loyall,  then  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  who  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty- 
five  years,  gives  a  first-hand  account  of  his 
father's  adventures  on  a  most  interesting  his- 
toric occasion.  The  Hartford,  by  the  way,  is 
about  the  last  of  the  wooden  ships  that  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  Civil  War. 
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Hemy  Holt's  "Foreign  Tour  at  Home 
comes  to  an  end  in  the  October  Putnam's. 
The  writer  leaves  the  Pacific  coast  at  Van- 
couver and  returns  eastward,  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  (with  brief  stops  at  Glacier, 
Field  and  Banff)  and  the  cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  Madison,  to  "our  own  dear  home  in  Bur- 
lington/' Vermont.  His  vividest  recollections 
are  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Yosemite. 
Mount  Shasta  and  a  certain  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful lake  near  Banff. 


» 


The  frontispiece  of  Putnam's  and  The 
Reader  for  October  is  a  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  for  which  several  sittings  were  given 
to  the  artist,  Mr.  W.  D.  Paddock,  in  Washing- 
ton, last  winter.  Dr.  Hale,  by  the  way,  has 
written  to  the  editor  of  Putnam's,  to  say  that 
some  one  has  quoted  him  (the  editor)  as  saying 
that  he  (Dr.  Hale)  is  "the  most  bored  man  in 
the  United  States."  The  good  Dpctor  wants 
to  know  why  this  was  said,  and  where;  inci- 
dentally he  remarks  that  it  is  n't  true.  Of 
course  it  isn't,  and  nobody  would  have 
dreamt  of  saying  it  of  him — least  of  all  an 
editor  who  has  been  in  touch  with  Dr.  Hale 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  knows  that  he  is 
the  widest  awake  and  least  bored  man  in 
America. 


» 


How  can  one  make  a  wedding-present  when 
she  has  n't  a.  cent  to  buy  one  with,  and  owns 
nothing  that  is  worth  giving  away?  This  is 
the  question  solved  by  Anne  Warner  in  a 
story  called  "The  Wedding-Present  Problem," 
in  Putnam's  and  The  Reader  for  October. 
Incidentally,  the  narrative  illustrates  the 
adage  about  bread  cast  upon  the  waters. 
The  story  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  ever  told 
by  the  creator  of  Mrs.  Clegg  and  Uncle  John. 


» 


Signor  Lanciani,  the  noted  Italian  archaeolo- 
gist, speaks  of  Nero,  in  Putnam's  and  The 
Reader  for  October,  in  a  way  that  may  cause 
some  of  those  who  abhor  that  famous  fiddler 
and  incendiary  to  revise  their  opinion  of  him. 


It  is  not  argued  that  the  young  Roman  Em- 
peror was  a  saint,  or  even  a  half-hearted 
sinner;  but  a  pasan  is  sounded  in  praise  of  his 
taste  as  a  collector  of  works  of  art  and  his 
unbounded  audacity  as  an  engineer.  And  it 
is  pointed  out  that  in  burning  down  Rome, 
so  that  the  city  might  be  rebuilt  on  hand- 
somer and  wholesomer  lines,  he  was  careful 
that  no  human  lives  should  be  sacrificed. 
Many  photographs  illustrate  the  article, 
which  is  entitled  "Nero  as  Artist  and  En- 
gineer." 

m 

A  travel  sketch  of  unusual  charm  is  Arthur 
Colton's  "The  Villa  of  Jove"— the  fruit  of  a 
day  of  happy  musings  on  the  Island  of  Capri. 
The  writer  shows  himself  to  be  a  poet  rather 
than  a  tourist — and  a  humorist,  too,  which 
comparatively  few  poets  or  globe-trotters  are. 


» 


Don  Marquis,  a  well-known  Southern 
journalist,  associated  with  the  late  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris  in  the  editorial  direction  of  Uncle 
Remus* s  Magazine^  contributes  to  the  October 
Putnam's  and  The  Reader  a  serio-tragic 
story  called  "The  Professor's  Awakening." 
It  is  the  tale  of  a  proposed  elopement,  and  its 
timely  frustration;  and  while  the  situation 
has  its  humorous  as  well  as  its  pathetic  side, 
the  fun  hes  largely  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
narrator — a  serious-minded  tramp,  in  quaran- 
tine as  a  small-pox  "  suspect."  This  amusing 
worthy  professes  to  be  "  an  agnostic  by  trade ' ' ; 
and  he  defines  cherchez  la  femme  (or  "  search  us 
the  fem,"  as  he  pronounces  it  as  "  a  Dago  word 
I  got  out  of  a  newspaper,  meaning  *  Who  was 
the  dead  gent's  lady  friend?'  " 


» 


Of  serious  fiction  in  Putnam's  for  October 
are  "The  Fellowship  of  Friends,"  by  Caroline 
Duer,  with  its  scarcely  credible  conclusion; 
and  Alice  MacGowan's  serial,  "Judith  of  the 
Cumberlands."  In  much  lighter  vein  are 
Alice  Duer  Miller's  serial,  "Less  than  Kin," 
Don  Marquis's  story  of  "The  Professor'; 
Awakening"  and  Anne  Warner's  delightful 
solution  of  "The  Wedding-Present  Problem." 
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Four  ** Leaders**  in  the  Fall  Fiction 


Booth  TarkmgtoB*a  most  Bmabed  story 

The  Guest  of  Quesnay 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Author  of  "Moaskor  Beaacairtf**  *'Tbe  Gentknuut  £-om  Zhdianm,**  etc 

C  Charming  beyond  estimate  is  Booth  Tarkington's  new  romantic 
novel,  which  bids  fair  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  overwhelming 
success  as  <*  Monsieur  Beaucaire."  Mr.  Tarkington  has  surpassed 
himself  in  this,  his  masterpiece,  the  most  delightful  and  romantic  work 
of  fiction  that  has  yet  appeared  firom  his  pen. 

Rtady  &i  SepttnUftr.    WWi  fiim  Wustratums.     fl.SO 


The  successor  to  "The  Blazed  Trail** 

The  Riverman 

By  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 

Author  of  "The  Bland  TraU,'*  ••The  Silent  Places"  etc. 

CMr.  White's  magnificent  new  story  of  the  Northwest  logging  conn- 
try  and  the  sturdy  loggers  of  the  Michigan  lumber-camps  is  com- 
parable only  to  his  classic,  ««The  Biased  Trail/'  whose  successor 
indeed,  it  is.  In  fact.  In  its  literary  qualities  and  construction  Mr. 
White  shows  a  very  ccmsiderable  advance  over  every  long  novel  that 
he  has  yet  written. 

//bw  Ready.  W^  many  iBustrations.    $1.50 


A  masterpiece  of  powerful  Action  by  Joseph  Conrad 

The  Point  of  Honor 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

Author  of  "Lord  Jim,"  "Youth,*'  etc 

CThe  enduring  qualities  of  Joseph  Conrad's  work  are  most  apparent 
in  this  beaumnlly  written  and  perfectly  conceived  gem  of  a  story, 
which  deals  with  two  officers  of  the  Napoleonic  army  who  were  obsessed 
by  a  fearful  hatred  of  each  other  and  who  yet  fought  side  by  side,  saving 
each  other's  lives  in  the  terrible  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  denouement 
is  a  surprise.  THE  POINT  OF  HONOR  as  nearly  deserves  the  title 
great  as  any  book  of  the  year. 

Rtady  in  September.     Wilh  four  illustrations  ui  colors,    f  1 .25 


A  striking'  romantic-adventure  novel 

Barry  Gordon 

By  WILLIAM  FARQUHAR  PAYSON 

Author  of"Debonnaire,'*  etc. 

C  There  is  every  indication  that  BARRY  GORDON  will  be  num-* 
bered  among  the  most  popular  of  the  Pall  books.    It  is  a  story  of 
straight  adventure  and  romance,  of  Paris,  Morocco  and  New  York,  with 
a  hero  fine-grained  and  sensitive,  a  member  of  an  old  Southern  family. 
Mr.  Payson's  novel  is  one  of  the  best  adventure  stories  of  recent  years. 

Ready  in  September,     Wdh  six  illustrations.    $1.50 
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44  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Myrtle  Reed's  New  Novel 


"Heady 

All 
Sept. 

Book- 
4th 

sellers 


Flower  of  the  Dusk 

Bj  the  Aothor  of  "  A  Spinner  In  the  Snn,"  "  Lavender  and  Old  Lace,"  etc. 

PronlSaplece  in  eohr.      Otaaateatal  chlb,  StSO  att 
PaB  rerf  leatber,  S2.00  net     Aadgue  call  S2S0  aet    LttvtaJer  tiO,  SJSO  aet 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 
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TO     BE    PUBLISHED     IN     SEPTEMBER 


THE   MAN  FROM   BRODNEY'5-A  Novel 

By  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  author  of  "Graustark,"  "Jane  Cable, 
Full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher.     lamo,  cloth 

THE  FLY  ON  THE  WHEEL-A  Novel 

By  Katherine   Cecil   Thurston,  author   of   "The    Masquerader," 

Gambler,"  etc.     Frontispiece  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher,     izmo,  cloth  . 
AND   SO  TBEY  WEKE   HAKRIED..A   Novel 

By  Florknce  MoitsE  Kingsley,  author  of  "The  Resurrection  of  Hiss  CTiithia,"  " 

Queer  Browns."  elc.     lllostrstions  by  W.  B.  King.     l3mo,  cloth  .... 
POLLY   OF   THE  CIRCUS-A  Novel 

By  Margaret  Mavo.     Ilmo,  cloth  ....... 

THE   STRAWBERBY   HANDKERCHIEF- A   Novel 

By  AUELlA.  E.  BARk,  author  of  "  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  etc.    Illustrated.    lamo,  cloth 
VRONINA--A    Novel 

By  OvvEiS  Rhoscomvu     ismo,  cloth  ....... 

THE    DEVIL'S    PULPIT-A    Novel 

By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  author  of  "Hurricane  Island,"  etc.    Illustrated.    lamo,  cloth 
PASSING   OF  THE  THIRD   FLOOR   BACK>*A   Novel 

By  JEROMK  K.  JEROMB,  author  of  "  The  Men  in  a  Boat,"  etc."  iimo,  cloth 
PATTY'S    FRIENDS-A    Juvenile    Slory 

By  Caroly.m  Wells,  author  of  '"  Pally  Fairfield."  etc.     Illustrated,     iimo,  doth 
MARJORIB'S    BUSY    DAYS--A    Javenlle    Story 

By  Carolyn  Wells,  author  of  "  The  Pally  Books,"  etc     Illustrated,     larao,  cloih 


»i.So 


"The 


Those 
tl 


VRONINA 


Pattys 

Friends 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York 
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Better  Than  a    Week's  Outing 

Best  Seller  in  New  York 

Harold  MacGrath  has  repeated  his  great 
successes  "Half  a  Rogue"  and  "  The 
Man  on  the  Box"  in  this  new  novel 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  MASK 

By  HAROLD  MacGRATH 
Plctores  by  FISHER  &  ANDERSON.    $1.50  postpaid 


On 
the 
Bei 


C 


A  romance  of  the  big  red  game  of  life  played  to  the  limit.  Vibrant,  magnetic,  baffling, 
alluring,  a  great  novel  of  the  mastery  of  love.  Founded  on  the  startling  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  famous  ^75.000  Chatworth  Ring. 

"  The  Coast  of  Chance  is  a  book  of  tense  interest." — Indianapolis  Newi.   "  It  is  a 
merry  chase   from  the  start." — The    Philadelphia  Record.      "A    most  ingenious  and 
thrilling  story." — The  Washington  Post. 
By  ESTHER  and  LUCIA  CHAMBERLAIN.  Author*  of  "Hn.  EMiMto." 

Plclnres  by  C  F.   Underwood.       SI>AO  poatp*ld. 


THE  BOBBS  MERRILL  COMPANY.  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 
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A  Gunning  Round 
Of  Mystery 


ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


''  One  continual  ascent  of   alluring  bewilder- 
'  ment,  winding  upward  with  a  thrill  at  every  step, 
breathless  pause  at  every  landing.     It  is  con- 
ceived so  cunningly,  fashioned  with  such  fascination, 
that  it  leads  the  author  at  once  to  a  place  beside  Conan 
Doyle  and  Anna  Katharine  Green. 
And  the  humor  of  the  book,  its  great  good  nature, 
quaint  characterization  and  unexpected  turns  of  fun,  are 
a  mystery  fiction. 


Pictures  by  Lester  Ralph      ^  ^  ^  ^      %IM  Postpaid 


BOBBS-MERRILL    COMPANY,    Publishers,  IndianapoUs 
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Judith 

of  the 

Cumberlands 

ALICE  MACGOWAN 

Aathor  of 
"  The  Last  Word,"  "  Return,"  etc. 

Ready  in  Book  Form  October  lOth. 


Those  who  like  a  tale  jof  primitive 
power,  in  which  an  impassioned 
love-story  contends  for  the  reader's 
interest  against  the  startling  incidents 
of  a  mountain  feud,  in  which  the 
illicit  distilHng  of  "  mountain  dew," 
gun-play,  and  assault  and  battery 
have  each  its  place,  need  go  no 
further;  here  is  the  tale  they  are 
seeking. 

The  descriptive  vignettes  that 
abound  in  the  story  are  done  with 
a  fine  art,  and  conjure  up  like  maj^c 
scene  and  ntuation  together. 


With  Illustrations  in  Color 

by 

Geoi^e  Wright 


PuhlisheJ  iy 


G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons 

New  York  London 
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NEW  BGDKS  ^  THEIR  AUTHORS 


How  far  should  every  man ,  in  what  are  called 
comfortable  circumstances,  take  upon  himself 
the  burden  of  the  poverty  and  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  the  world? — this  is  a  question  that 
haunts  the  thoughts  of  the  serious,  and 
obstinately  asks  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
jHes  and  revels  of  the  frivolous  and  the  reck- 
less. It  is  the  problem  involved  in  this 
question  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  treats  in  his 
latest  book — and  a  book  of  compelling  Interest 
it  is — A  Commenlary,  which  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  have  just  published. 


appeared  in  the  French  Classics  for  English 
Readers  series  (Putnam)  of  eight  plays  ot 
Moli&re.  MoliSre  is  the  greatest  of  French 
dramatists,  and  among  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  comic  writers.  There  is  endless 
amusement  to  be  drawn  from  his  work  and 
in  it  is  food  for  a  lifetime  of  thought. 


yohn  Calswonky 

Nobody  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  indictment  of  modem  social  con- 
ditions drawn  up  in  this  volume.  The  author 
of  it  sees  things  m,ore  clearly  than  most  of 
us,  and  he  is  an  artist  In  the  way  in  which 
he  presents  his  vision.  To  read  this  collection 
of  studies  is  to  realize  how  hardly  the  law 
presses  on  the  poor, .  how  ignorant  is  our 
treatment  of  those  who  have  come  under 
its  ban,  how  deadening  to  the  spirit  is  a  life 
of  fashionable  ease,  how  mean  self-satisfaction 
looks,  and  a  good  many  other  lessons  which  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  take  to  heart.  It  may 
cause  discomfort  to  those  who  belong,  let  us 
say,  to  one  of  those  strata  of  society  that  pay 
income-tax,  for  such  will  not  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  they  share  many  of  the  traits  of 
those  whom  Mr,  Galsworthy  ! 


A  translation  (by  Professor  Curtis  Hidden 
Page   of   Columbia  Univeraity)  has   recently 


From  Professor  Brander  Matthews's  intro- 
duction to  these  voli 
for  the  perusal  of  o 

Moli^re  is  for  all  ages  of  man.  In  youth, 
we  may  enjoy  him  unthinkingly,  amused  by 
his  comic  invention,  his  rollicking  drollery, 
his  frank  fun.  As  we  grow  older,  his  charm 
over  us  grows  also;  and  we  see  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  work, — his  insight  into  human 
motives,  and  his  marvellous  skill  in  ex- 
hibiting these  on  the  stage.  And  in  old  age, 
we  may  refresh  ourselves  once  again  with 
his  unfailing  and  unfading  humor,  and  with 
the  true  wisdom  which  underlies  it.  At  one 
time,  the  Bourgeois  Genlilhomme  may  please 
us,  and  at  another  the  Misanlkrop* ;  but  at 
all  times  a  man  who  takes  interest  in  the 
comedy  of  human  endeavor  may  find  in 
Moli^re  what  he  needs. 
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A  novel  pretty  sure  to  stand  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  a  fit  and  sizable  audience  is 
Ur.  John  Ayscough's  Marot*  which  the  Pat- 
nanu  have  just  published.  Its  author  has 
confessed  that  he  sent  the  manuscript  of  the 
story  to  his  publishers  with  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  friendliness  of  the  reception  it  would 
meet.  Would  American  and  English  readers 
care  for  a  story  in  which  the  point  of  view 
was  at  the  widest  remove  from  their  own,  for 
a  story  drenched  in  Catholicism?  Would 
they  be  interested  in  Sicilian  life  and  character 
as  seen  upon  the  great  estate  of  a  Sicilian 
nobleman?  Would  the  life  of  a  fair  young 
postulant  in  a  convent  attract  them?  In 
th«  mind  of  the  publishers  as  of  the  author, 
questions  like  these  arose,  but  the  former 
answered  them  with  a  decided  affirmative. 

Reader?  relish  novelty,  and  the  strangeness 
of  scene,  character,  incident,  and  sentiment 
in  Marot*  provide  a  plenty  of  that  welcome 
quality.  And  novelty  is  the  least  of  its  ex- 
cellenceB;  a  strong  narrative  interest,  original- 
ity of  theme  and  treatment,  literary  grace  and 
power,  and  a  pervasive  charm  still  more 
Strongly  commend  it.  For  all  these  reasons 
the  publishers  promptly  dispelled  the  author's 
doubts  by  accepting  his  novel.  The  book 
was  to  know  no  vicissitudes.  Welcomed  by 
the  general  public  and  by  exacting  critics,  it 
achieved  success — and  this  despite  the  fact 
that,  tor  reasons  which  need  not  here  be 
considered,  it  appeared  suddenly,  unan- 
nounced, and  imadvertised. 

The  heroine  of  the  story,  daughter  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  Sicilian  line,  is  a  singularly 
lovely  woman,  pure  without  coldness,  and 
one  whose  deep  religious  nature  does  not  blind 
her  to  the  human  appeal  of  love  and  the  joys 
of  life.  With  this  brief  word  of  introduction 
the  reader  is  commended  to  the  interesting 
story  of  her  tranquil  childhood  in  Sicily,  of 
her  convent  life,  and  of  her  romantic  ex- 
periences with  her  suitors. 


Mr.  H.  Perry  Robinson's  book,  Th«  Twen- 
tieth Century  Amerkan  (Putnam),  which  the 
author's  American  and  English  friends  have 


been  eagedy  awaiting,  was  published  last 
month.  It  bids  fair  to  be  promptly  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  inter- 
national social  criticism  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  bring 
English  people  and  Americans  into  closer 
sympathy  and  to  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing, and  to  clear  away  the  narrow 
prejudices,  jealousies,  and  suspicions  which 
still  lurk  in  the  minds  of  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan  as  they  regard  each  other. 


Mr.  H.  Ptrry  KMnstn 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Robinson  which  is  repro- 
duced above  is  from  his  latest  photograph. 


A  small  book  on  insomnia,  entitled  Insomnia 
and  Nerve  Strain,  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Upson  of 
the  Western  Reserve  University  has  just  been 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  throws 
much  light  on  the  mechanism  of  the  annoying 
variety  of  sleeplessness  that  is  accompanied 
by  untimely  mental  activity.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  especially  devoted  to  the  nervous- 
ness and  the  mental  twists  that  are  associated 
with  insomnia,  and  in  inany  cases  amount 
even  to  insanity. 
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iPUTNAM'S  MONTHLYi! 
EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Overlook 
Military  Academy 


'  dnular  uiinm 
Major  G*ortfa  Wilaon. 


TODD  SEMINABY  FOB  BOYS 


HOftte  HItL,  PH-. 


WOODSTOCK.  ILL. 


School  Information  S'n.SI^IIT-.lu 

• nnnhini,     CallcgiiK 

MUiuiy,  Pnp.,  cu.,  lUKnli  adviKd.     (Name  kiad) 
AMERICAN   Si-nOUL   ASSOCIATION 

»a&  Brondwty.  W.  Y.,  or  laiO  Maonic  Ttmple.  Chiago. 


HOWE  SCHOOL 

Lima,  Indiana 
A  TEACHES  FOB  EVEBY  TEN  BOYS 
Every  Boy  Beetle* 
Every  Lesaon 

Every  D«y 


tort*.    FiMBuUlt- 
h  Hnilalioii. 
ntiyllfc.    Alliib- 


uS^i^ 

Euau  o(  IH 

inn.     Tfiona 

TIcslIhfiil  CO 


Separate  School 

for  Younger  Boys 

r  illunnud  ciulogua  iddi 


The  Bev.  J.   H.  McKENZlE,  Beclor,  Box  807 


mi?1?d  MILITARY 
fjliljIljtJ   ACADEMY 

IS  THE  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUB  fiOY 

UniTCnltr  and  Buudcb  PrcpvatoTT.  The  BLEES  plul  b 
modem,  uiiiuiy,  ibtolutely  fijeproof  and  with  (mundi  npn. 
Kntsin  outlay  □(  ti.wtooa.  A  $6j,ood  lymiuslmn  with  iwiin- 
miDS  pool:  1,140  tar*  of  voodt.  Likcm,  tunde  pouiida  uid 
aihleiie  lieldi.  Cideu'  roomi,  all  linile.  Lane  corps  of  UbI- 
vemiy  luuuclon.  ThaiDuihly  equipped  Phyik*.  Ekctriul 
and  Chimical  LaboraloKu,  Manual  1  ralnioE  Shop!.  LibnrT, 
etc.    Drawing  and  Muiic.    Nos-wctarian:  camtnno  bDmc  in- 

Iuemadc  phyiical  culture 
.ment  limited;  only  Ivji 

t^    Wn'wloi 


sti 


high  eduo 

|ood    chancur  admilled.     HeaJlhlul 

Ikin.  eaiily  accaobk.     Tuition  and  boi 


BLEES  HIUTAKY  ACADEMY 


The  Knox  School  for  -Girls 

Lakawood,  Nan  Jarsav. 

Fifth  yttt  bagiu  October  1.  IW8. 

Mlaa  Mary  F.  Kboz,  A.B.,  Prlaclpol. 
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Ohio   Military  Institute 

Location.  10  miles  ontside  of  Cincinnati  and  1000  Icet  nboTe  •€« 
IcTel  in  a  wholesome,  cultured  community. 

Organization.  Military  drill  strictly  subordinated  to  academic 
tralnTnff.    Lower  School  for  younger  boys. 

Advantages.  Individual  attention.  Certificates  admit  to  coUeg«t« 
Foundation  laid  1040. 

Health  and  Strength.  Healthful  situation.  Athletics  and  phjrsl- 
oal  trainins  under  Intelligent  direction.    For  catalogue,  address. 

A.  H.  Heiubaw*  Commandant. 

Box  12,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 
Camp  and  Summer  Session,  July  6th,  at  Neatawanta,  Mich. 

THE  H..THANE  MILLER  SCHOOt  FOR  GIRLS 

A  stiictly  limited  homeschool.  College  preparatory  and  advanced 
courses.  Special  advanuges  in  Lan^a^es,  Literature,  History, 
Music  and  Art.  Preparation  for  Forei^  Travel.  Athletics. 
Address  Mrs.  E.  Park  Smith  Miller,  or  Miss  Emma  Louise  Parry, 
A.M.,  Lenox  Place,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

QRAFnrON    HAUrU, 

for  Young  Ladi«t.  Fond  du  Lac.  Wit.  Academic  and  collegiate 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  and  Domestic  Science.  Attractive 
social  life.  Climate  remarkably  dry  and  invigorating.  Gymnasium. 
All  outdoor  sports.    Tuition,  S4S0:  corers  all  necessary  expenses.    For 

catalogue,  address  Rev.  B.  Talbot  Rogers,  O.O.f  Warden. 


THE^  ST.  JOHNS 

«<"««>  MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


RU6I 


8t  John's  to  famous  for  the  eitprit  of  Ita stadentaand 
the  loyalty  of  ita  graduates.  1 1  has.  moreover,  won 
a  national  reputation  for  the  tboroughneaa  of  Its 
scholastic  work  .theexcellence  of  Ita  military  Inatmo- 
tion  and  the  perfection  of  ito  physical  training.  It  is 
B^ed  by  the  Qovemment  as  a  military  school  of  the 
**A"  or  flnt-dass.  Its  equipment  is  imexcrtled. 
Address  _ 

•T.  «IOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADCMY  ^¥U»  M) 
DelaM«M«  Wakselis  Oe..  Wis. 


ANGUL  ESQUIRE      ThU   astute    ornament   of  Scotland  Yard   wiU 

By  Edgar  Wallace  "^^^"^^  '"^  "*"  ^'^'^^  ""^  detective  stories. 

A  puzzle  in  crime,  in  which  an  inexperienced  girl  has  to  contend  with  three 
criminals  for  millions  strangely  bequeathed  to  one  of  the  four. 


A  LORD   or  LANDS.     By  Ramsey  Benson 

A  man  with  a  very  small  income  and  a  very  large  family  tells  his  unusual 
experiences  following  a  determination  to  leave  the  city  and  farm  it  in  the  northwests 

HENRY  HOLT  &  COMPANY     ^     34  IV.  33d  St.,  Jfetv  York 


fk  Q*  T^     US  about 
r\  i3  n.     a  school 

We  will  send  you  cata- 
logues and  school  infor- 
mation of  any  kind  which 
you  cannot  obtain  so 
easily  in  any  other  way. 
This  service  is  abso- 
lutely free.  No  charge 
now  or  at  any  other 
time.  The  following 
classes  of  schools  are 
included  in  this  offer: 

A—Colleees,  Uniyenities 
B — Schools  for  Young  Ladies 
C — Boys' ,  Military 
D — Music,  Art,  Oratory 
E — Professional 
F— Technical,  Trade 
G — Business,  Telegraph,  Normal 
H — Kindergarten,  Nurse 
I — Correspondence 

Edacallonal  Inionnattcni  Bureau 

52S  liCsan-Could  BnlldliiSt  St.  Loula,  Mo. 
SS7  Flfltlt  Avcmc,  New  York*  Room  117S 


The 
Latest  Books 

tflT  We  will  mail,  on  request, 
tU  each  month,  a  compact 
annotated  booklet,  describ- 
ing the  more  important  new 
books  of  all  publishers. 
QNew  publications  will  be 
found  on  our  counters  on 
day  of  issue. 

Mail  Orders  receive  careful  and 
immediate  attention 


P  u  t  n  a  m  s 

ft«t«Il  Dep«rtm«Bt 

27  and  20  W.  23d  Street.  New  York 
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Inexpensive    heating 

Last  Winter's  lesson  was  a  long  and  expensive  one  to  those  who  rdied 
on  old-feshioned  heating.  Must  it  be  learned  all  over  again  or  will 
yoii  now  take  advantage  c^  this  good  buying  time  to  put  in 

■  IwvWiW     They  are  no  longer  called  Aianirfes,  be- 

ll Urlllfl    A  M  ^    I  flK  A  I      cause  proven  an  economy  in  all  classes  of 
/\1   U-KIVlAll  X    ll'L'lL  buildings,  and  from  the  largest  to  the 

i  \  Radiators  ^'^IdOILERS  ideal  BoUen  and  American  Radfaton  have 
raised  the  standard  of  home  comfort.  They  pro- 
vide uniform  waimlh  in  all  rooms,  £bt  and  near,  and  under  perfect  controL  They  biingno  ash^uit  or 
coal-gases  into  the  living-rooms,  greatly  reducing  house-cleaning  and  saving  much  wear  on  carpets 
and  furnishings.    The  fuel  savings,  health  protection,  and  cleanliness  soon  repay  their  cost. 

The  qucnlon  moat  often  put  to  ml*:  "WhM  wllllt  c«I  tohut  mr  cottiisc.conilatlniof rooma?"    Fullura  to 

■iiBwcr  this  quHllon  promptlr  and  CHCtly  brinka  crillcimi.  The  owner  forteta  that,  for  inituicc,  all  tiTC-room 
cottfkffaa  are  not  built  CKACIIjr  alike  aa  to  uie  of  rooma.  height  of  criUnc.  amount  of  window  or  ^laaa  aurfacc;  nor 
■re  the;  all  con  atructcd  of  equal  quality  of  material,  or  weather  tlshtocu,  or  ao  located  wfth  reipect  to  adlolninc 
bulldlnia  aa  to  be  enuallv  protected  from  the  elemenu.  Thia  la  Ukewlac  tn»  ofalx-,  aeven-.  eight-,  and  nine-room 
orlaraer  coiiaBea,  and  theae  facton  decide  the  cbamcter  and  (luofthe  heatlos  outBt  Ibr  each  particular  bufldlni. 
and  AcourthercoC  Tht  onlyfalr  tnd  CBnrct^miy  for  yoar  Inlrrcst  and  ears  li  lo  ptrmll  *  rtpreatnlattvt  to  call  tnd  aaialnt 
tito  yoar  tiact  htallng  nttdi.    &icb  diflnllr  brfOrmaHaa  and  pricti  vMII  pal  yoa  under  no  obllfaNan  viltalsotv*r  lo  bay. 

No  tearlni  up  neceaury— put  Into  OLD  bundhiia-^'ARM  or  town.  WrUr  lodaf  and  Irl  tttoatyoa  In  ttanedlMlt  com- 
manlcatlBn  vim  rttarcal  dttlrrs.  Aak  (or  free  valuable  tiook.  Let  ua  prove  to  you  that  ateuu  and  Hot-Water  la 
Intrpensflx  beatlns.    Salca  OlEcea  and  WarchouicB  In  all  large  cltlea. 

°KPT,A„        AMigCMl^ADHTOI\rOM>ANX        cmcAoo 


.  wnerSZM.wcieiKdn 
I  collate.  IKrhich  prio 
I     bosiht  ol  mr  rcptittU 
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NEW  YORK  TO 

PHILADELPHIA 


Every  Hour  in  2  Hours 


On  the  Hour  from 
Liberty  Street,  7 
A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 


Ten  Minutes  Before 
the  Hour  from  West 
Twen^-third  Street 


ATLANTIC  CITY  IN  3  HOURS 

(VIA  LAKEWOOD) 

Sandy  Hook  Route  Steamers 

ALL   RAIL   UNES   TO   NORTH   JERSEY  COAST    RESORTS 

NEW  YORK  TERMINALS : 
Foot  of  Liberty  Street  Foot  of  West  Twenty-third  Street 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

The  Facilities  of  Tiffany  &  Co/s 
Correspondence  Department 

The  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  was  established  in  1 837.  One  of  the 
first  rules  of  the  business  was  to  give  unremitting  attention  to  its 
correspondence  with  customers  so  as  to  enable  persons  living  at  a 
distance  to  make  purchases  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 

* 

During  the  past  seventy-one  years,  the  policy  thus  early  established 
has  served  as  a  convenience  to  three  ^generations  of  Tiffany  &  Co/s 
patrons,  and  from  a  very  modest  beginning  the  correspondence 
service  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  depsutments 
of  the  house 

Men  of  experience  familiar  with  the  extensive  stock  of  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  §ive  their  entire  time  to  inquiries.  Their  knowledge  of 
what  IS  most  in  favor  at  the  moment,  assures  patrons  careful 
and  intelligent  selections 

All  articles  offered  for  sale  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  whether  jewelry, 
silverware,  clocks,  bronzes,  glass,  china,  decorative  pottery, 
enamels,  fine  stationery,  leather  goods  or  other  objects,  are  the 
embodiment  of  an  exacting  standard  rigidly  maintained  throughout 
their  many  departments  of  art  and  manufacture 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price,  Tiffany  &  Co. 
will  send  photographs,  cuts  or  descriptions  of  what  their  stock 
affords.  Selections  of  articles  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  persons 
known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references 

The  Tiffany  &  Co.  Blue  Book,  sent  upon  request,  is  a  compact 
catalogue  without  illustrations.  It  contains  concise  descriptions 
with  an  alphabetical  side  index  affording  quick  access  to  the  wide 
range  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock,  with  the  prices  at  which  articles 
may  be  purchased 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers.  They  do  not  employ  agents 
or  sell  their  wares  through  other  dealers 

Fifth  Aveoue  and  37th  Street  New  York 
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CUTOUT 
WITH  A  PIN 


^JF-         Th.         -%%. 
^  Maaasln«  and  B<Kik  ^ 

V#  tie  W*at  14th  Sin 

U#  Naw  V«Hi  City 


You  mar  aend  without  cost  t< 


\    catnlOBue  ot  tree  maga-   J^ 
Afc.      zlnas   and  books  ^^^ 


i 

ii 


Just  ^vrite  your  name  and  address  on  the  circular  coupon  above 
and  mail  to  us.  We  will  send  by  return  our  bia  illustrated  catalogue 
in  colors.  It  tells  in  detail  how  to  get  your  favorite  magazines  and 
many  others— also  hundreds  of  popular  high-class  books,  novels.  Free. 

Little  green  Library  Slips  are  packed  with  the  best  products  in  all 
lines  of  regular  household  necessities  (see  list  below).  These  slips  are 
nrorth  5c  on  every  dollar  spent  for  groceries,  toilet  articles,  etc.  You 
buy  all  these  dally.  Therefore,  w^hy  not  get  the  best,  save  the  slips  and 
have  all  your  reading  matter  without  one  cent  additional  cost?  Write 
for  our  big  catalogue,  w^all  pocket  and  magazine  plan  right  now.  All  free. 
MAGAZINE  AND  BOOK  COMPANY 

11B  W.  14th  St.,  Naw  York  City.  N.  V. 

BIQ  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  LIVE  BOYS 
You  don't  have  to  sell  anylhlns  or  take  anr  oidera 
Just  wrlla  "Boys  Si»eclBl  Oiler"  on  a  oostal  card. 
SlanyournameandBildresa  and  mall  the  card  to  ua. 
We  will  tell  you  all  about  It.  Don't  wait.  S«nd  us 
your  name  at  once  and  aee  what  a  big  surprise  Is  in 
storeloryou.  G«ku-Amer«HCi>ff«>wi  Tm 

OoMaBuNoodlH.SpuliMli.clc. 
Heida'*  Cwioe.  FuiUIm 

■ad  JoiulM 
Idl-0  lea  Cream  Fowdar 
MaoKii'a  Talcum  Powder 
Mr  Wile'i  Saled  Draaaia« 
Noae  Saeb  Minea  McM 
Fibac  Bitnot  Tb*  "Beat"  Toaic 
PSmpeiin  MauUe  Cream 

PammaCM  ^reariiw[nimie<)ScHp 
SooDy  MoadlT  Lanndrr  Soap 


Pone,  Kora  Kiaki.  H-C 
OaiBMludnCIH-C 


."  Oil  (too  boucbold 


BEWARE — If  your  paokas*  of  any  of  tha  abova  do«a  not  a«ntaln  a  Library  Slip  rafuaa  to 

•ooapt  It.     Library  allpa  ara  analcaad  with  avary  paokaga  of  thaaa  arUolaa.     Unaerupuloua 

daalara  aomatlmaa  taha  tham  out.     Tha  Library  Slip  balanga  to  you  —  gat  It. 
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Your  Photo^aph 
latter  You? 

you  know  why  photographs 
:rally  do  flatter  their  subjects? 
is  because  the  photographer 
irefuUy  "retouches"  out  of 
lis  negatives  every  wrinkle, 
lollow  and  blemish  that  may 
:xist  in  the  original. 

The  way  to  make  your- 
self look  as  good  as  your 
photograph  is  to  take  away 
rom  yourseif  these  wrinkles, 
oUows  and  blemishes  by 
le  use  of 

OMPEIAN 

Massage 
Cream 

'The  LarlcBl  SalUad  Fan  Cnam" 

ot  a  cosmetic,  not  a  concealer, 
or  an  artiftcial  application, 
3ut  nature's  aid  to  natural 
beauty.  It  gives  a  clear, 
resh,  velvety,  fine-grained 
in,  it  rounds  out  angles, 
ives  away  wrinkles,  crow's- 
feet  and  double-chins. 


This  ii  rot  a  "coJd"  or  "grease"  cream.     The  latter  have  their  uses,  yet  they  can  never      ^/ 
3  the  work  of  a  massage   cream   like   Pumpeian.      Grease   creams  fill   the  pores.      Pompeiaa         ^' 
Massage  Cream  cleanses  them   by  taking  out  all  foreign  matter  that  causes   blackheads,  sal-      ^/ 


lowne^s,  shiny  compleiions,  etc.      Pnmpeian  Massage  Cream  Is  the  lareest  selling  face  Ci 

In  the  uurld,  10,000  jars  being  made  and  suld  daily. 


Test  it  with  Free  Sample  ^# 


4r/llrnuMltt. 


Also  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massage,  an  invaluabit 
guide  fur  the  proper  can:  of  the  skin.  50  cents  or  fl.OO  a 
jar,  scut  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  world,  on  receipt  of 
price,  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it. 

The  Pompeiaa  Mff .  Co.,  2Z  Prospect  Street,  Clevdud.  0. 

Psmfiiait  Mauaft  Saaf  ii  affrKialid  iy  aU  w*a  an  fartktUar  a 
t,  lit  fmililr  ^  Ikt  toap  Ikty  lui.    Fit  nU  iy  aO  lUaiirt  ~  >  J  tnlt  a 


^ 
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Do  You  Hear  Well? 


Warm  baths  with  Cuticura 
Soap  and  gentle  applications 
of  Cuticura  Ointment  are 
unrivaled  for  preserving, 
purifying  and  beautifying 
the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and 
handsof  infantsand  children 
as  well  as  for  sanative,  anti- 
septic cleansing  and  all  the 
purposes  of  the  toilet,  bath 
and  nursery.  For  eczemas, 
rashes,  itchings,  irritations, 
inflammations  and  chafings 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment,  most  soothing  of 
emollients,  afford  immediate 
and  grateful  relief. 


TheStoli  Eltclrophon*-*  N«w  ElMtiHoa!,  Sciantific  and 
D««f-MAV  NOw''eeTE3TEo'lNyOUR'oWN*HOM'E. 

D«f  or  vtttl\tJ\j  denr  ihople  Eruy  now  ntklw  4  moArli'a  UIa]  <it  tiu 


^-"z'    )*imt  (U.  S.  Puenl  No.  iSjjta)  wncfen 
J-'      IrcqiKnllthumful  dcukM  u  trumpeti. 

,      What  ThrH  BuilnvH  M«n  Say. 
'     Tile  ELoctrophone  Is  very  ithlactary,  Bdiv 


nieclly  •<  dumb  ua  u  eencm,'    W.  R.  UTLn.'HiMi M^^! 


SUlz  ElMtraphont  Co.,  lOSS  SUwail  BMg.,  Oileivo 


Two  Weeks  of  Perfect  Rest 

The  soothing  calm  of  nature  in  a  ijuict  mood 
enfolds  the  Iired   spirit   from   the   cities   al 

French  Lick 
West  Baden 
Springs 

No  fnmous  foreign  spa  can  equal  the  Cura- 
tive pro|>eities  of  these  naterti.  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  treatment  of  KidDey. 
Liver  and  Stmnach  irouMes, 

Hotel  ttccominodaiionsarcidc.ll  and  unique 
eeker  of  health,  perfect  rest 


in  offering  ll 
.nd  q.ln  « 
indulging  in 


his  favo 
ulduor  a 


M) 


-the 


i.Mii!iMiiil> 
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THE    BEST    NEW    NOVELS 

tteady 

MAROTZ  By  John  Ayscoufih 

**  One  of  the  most  striking  novels  of  the  year," — British  Weekly. 
**  A  literary  masterpiece." —  The  Observer, 


Ready  Sept.  9 

AN  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SNOW  By  F.  W.  Bain 

In  An  Incarnatiim  of  the  Sncw,  Mr.  Bain  shows  the  same  captivating  and 
delightful  style  that  distinguished  his  previous  works — a  style  characterized  by 
firmness  and  erace,  an  opulence  of  warm  oriental  imagery.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Bain's  Dt^it  of  the  Moon  and  A  Draught  of  the  Blue  will  ask  no  commend- 
ation for  this  new  volume,  but  will  turn  eagerly  to  it  of  their  own  motion. 


Ready  Sept.  IS 

HENRY  OF  NAVARRE        '^Mu^PfSii^  Anonymous 

A  stirring  and  dramatic  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Paris  during  the 
troublesome  month  of  August  1572,  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  As  befits  the  times  the  plot  moves  rapidly,  the 
dialogue  is  strikingly  good,  and  the  pages  are  filled  with  intrigue,  adventure, 
violence,  and  the  love  of  woman.  A  play  based  on  the  story  is  to  be  produced 
in  London  this  season  by  Miss  Neilson  and  Fred  Terry. 


Ready  Sept.  15 

THE  SOVEREIGN  GOOD  By  Helen  Hunttni^ton 

With  this  story  we  are  plunged  into  the  social  gaieties  of  the  New  York 
smart  set,  or  at  least  of  a  set  that  is  securely  in  the  metropolitan  social  swim. 
Through  the  gay  and  highly  polished  world  moves  a  heroine  with  a  nature  as 
fine  and  sound  as  it  is  brilliant  and  charming,  and  a  hero,  a  well-bred  bat 
struggling  young  dramatist,  who  at  last  succeeds.  The  Sovereign  Good  seizes 
upon  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  keeps  it  wide  awake  till  the  last  pages  of 
the  tale  are  turned. 


Ready  Oct.  15 

A  WOMAN  AT  BAY        (D^nna)  By  SihiUa  Aleramo 

This  moving  and  poweriul  book  is  by  a  woman  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say,  many 
will  make  bold  to  call  a  writer  of  genius.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the 
delicate  problem  of  divorce,  and  no  reader  who  would  harden  his  heart  against 
liberal  views  on  this  difficult  question  should  venture  even  to  glance  through  its 
pages.  Si«;nora  Aleramo  knows  how  to  enlist  the  warmest  human  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  the  woman's  right  to  freedom,  and  to  support  her  view  of  the  matter 
by  reason  and  the  persuasive  fervor  of  her  eloquence. 

Each,  $1.50 
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The  Reader 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

NEW       YORK       AND       LONDON 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
S.  W.  Cor.  Broadway  at  S4th  Street 


Naar  yHb  St.  Subway  aDd  ; 


Ideal  Location 
Near  Theatres, 
Shops,  and 
Central  Park 

New, 

Modern  and 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Transient  rales 
fa. 50    with    bath 


I.  J.  IIRIHAM 


Will  Y 
DoTh 


Tbttt'*  no  MDtinN 
Ihli— it's  >  nutter  ol 
tatm—tl  bdni  able  t< 


and  their  taUrics  incr 
Intemational  Coirespi 
b)  ttn  IM  li  Mt  r 
■to  lire  idriKtrf  Ih 


tint  iDarkcd  the  coupe 
piid ;  muir  ol  them  ct 
without  leavini  honu 
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It  is  after  all  the  persoaai  toucli — the  recommendation  uf  ^ 

L«  friend  toanoth:r — which  sells  the  belter  grade  of  underwear^ 

en.    This  explains  the  success  of  Cooper's  Spring  Needl«  | 

'•-f    Qntde  de   Luxe   Underwear.     Wherever  men  congregate  and    i 

the  subject  of  underwear  comes  up  for  discusaioa  you  will  always  6nd  i 

a  t  enlhiuiastic  advi>cate  of  Cooper's. 

Just  as  the  owners  of  a  famous  watch  or  a  crack  six-cylinder  ci 
sooner  or  laler  ' '  rub  together,"  so  wearers  of  Cooper's  meet  and  exchange  I 
expenences  involring  its  wonderful  elaslidly,  comfort,  and  durability. 
Cooper  s  is  the  underwear  which  sustains  conlidence  and  makes 
L     fnrnds      Its  mission  is  to  protect,  keep  cheerful,  and  incidentally  save 

r  money.     You  can't  do  better  than  buy  Cooper's — it  is  the   ' 
leader — the  one   Grade  de   Luae   Underwea 
^  made  iikAmerica  to-day. 
^   Made  in  Union  and  Two-Piece  Suits,  in  . 
the  various  sizes,  weights  and  colors,  silk, 
lisle,  cotton  and  wool. 
Cooper  Munfacturini:  Company 

BENNINQTON,  VERMONT 
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Celebrated  Hats 

AND  — 

The  Dnnlap  Silk  Umbrella 


J7&-1SO  rihh  At*. 

Bet.  ££d  £  SSd  SU. 

161  Breadwksr 
NEW  VOBH 


Acccedlted  Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities 
of  the  World 
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IteffocK^ 

"The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


VERSm  3>IOTORBQ71T( 

" Mlvoays  Dependable"  I 

Guaranteed  tuperior  to  all  othere  I 

fcH*  Safety,  Comfnt,  Durabfli^  and  I 

Speed.  Subttantially  constructed  on  I 

mod  modeni  biea,    Ncaadeis  and  I 

powerful  Improved  Pierce  Motoc.  I 

Stock  lizes,  [6  to  25  ft    Moton  I 

only  1 J^  to  1 5  H.  P. — dn^  and  twin  cybiderB.     Write  for  cabJogi 

PIERCE   ENGINE   CO..   1220  Qark   St.»   Racine,   Wis. 

aBHCI13:Sfll^]C0QpsrCo.,N-Y.C1(y]  HTBrrSlwd.BaUQD.  Mkh.;  Lit  Brothn,  FUlftdoJiihlA,  Fk. 

fFiDEunoiimiioiiLnf. 


OF  NEW  YORK 


LIABILITY 

ACCIDElfT 


STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


CAPITAL,  91.000,000.00 


TUi  CompuT  tuu  bmo  •ncxed  la  llu  Mrtnl  KDIOR  IQSCBLLAllBOnS  LIHES  of 
iBninnu  for  over  THIRTY  YEAItS,  ind  hu  built  up  |Tidu>Ur  and  prudantlr  A  VERY 
LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSUIESS.  Iti  umuAl  Incomi  from  prunlimu  ii 
ot«r  SIX  KILLtOHS  ot  dollui.  IM  buiiacu  i*  pcoMcted  br  *ucti  ol  oTtr  EIGHT 
IHLLIONS,  locludinc  in  uaurn«]  pnmlum  tatm  of  over  THREE  ASD  OHK-BALF 
WLLIOHS  of  doUan.  und  ■  apccUl  merrc  ■laiiiiC  contiiicani  daimi  of  onr  ONE 
MUXIOHS  SIX  HUHDRBD  THOUSAKD  DOLLARS.  It  hu  paid  om  TWEIITY- 
EIGHT  HILUOKS  to  Iti  poUcy-holdcn  fot  LOSSES.  Ua  caottuil  (aotl  it  to  ^v%  \t» 
clienli  not  odIt  HfSHRABCE  IndaaniEr,  but  prompt  and  eli«tiT*  UISPBCTIOH  and 
ASJDSTinG  SERVICES. 

IHSDRANCE  THAT  INSURES 


SURPLUS  |S,rb,jF 
DIRECTORS: 


OEO.  B.  IDE, 


ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 


I.  O.  McCULLOUQH, 
WM.  J.  MATHBSOK, 
ALEXANDER  B.  ORR, 


X"'\  $1,536,189.88 


MBKRYB.PtBRREPONT. 


.EHLEN  ROOSEVELT,  OKO.  F.  SSWArI). 

Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 
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NOVELS  BY  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 


"  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  and  has 
reached  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  He  is  already  one  of  the 
few  novelists  who  really  count,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  for 
him  an  ever  increasing  fame." — London  Daily  Mail. 


The  Island  Pharisees 

Revised  Edition  Entirely  Rewritten 

**A  masterly  work,  strong,  vivid,  observant,  and  stimulating. 
A  story  so  vivid  in  its  intensity  that  it  seems  to 
shine  out  above  anything  else  that  is  being  produced  in 
contemporary  fiction." — London  Daily  Mail^ 

**  A  superb  social  satire." — III,  London  News, 


Villa  Rubein 

**  The  book  is  uniquely  clever.     .     .     •     This  will  prove 
the  most  entertaining  book  of  many  a  day." 

Chicago  Record' Herald, 

"  A  story  of  unusual  literary  merit." — Christian  Register, 


Previonsly  Issned 


The 
Country  House 

**  Clever  beyond  anything  we  have  seen  lately, 
is  this  most  artistic  story." — The  Outlook, 

*'  Told  delicately,  skilfully,  with  abundant  wit 
and  satire." — N,  Y,  Sun, 

"  Keenly  satirical  and  exceedingly  entertaining." 

Boston  Advertiser, 

"  The  finest  novel  of  the  year." — London  Punch. 


The 
Man  of  Property 

**  One  of  the  few  volumes  among  recent  works 
of  fiction  to  which  one  thinks  seriously  of  turning  a 
second  time — a  book  in  which  an  intelligent  man 
could  browse  with  satisfaction,  even  with  profit.  It 
has  in  it  some  of  the  generous  qualities  which  make 
^Vanity  Fair*  the  wholly  delightful  work  it  is. 
The  whole  is  a  sound  and  equable  piece  of  work, 
deserving  high  praise." — J^he  Athautum^ 


Each  $1.30 

At  All  Booksellers  or  sent  direct  by  the  Publishers^ 
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Lion  L    I  uu    yyaiii,  a. 

Monthly  Message  from  Home? 

How  long  since  you  last  saw  a  copy  of  the  old  New  England  Magazine  f  Do 
you  know  that  under  new  management  it  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
ideal  reminder  of  the  happy  boyhood  and  girlhood  days  in  far-away  New 
England  of  those  whose  lives  have  led  them  South  and  West  ? 

What  is  it  that  you  like  best  of  all  to  remember  of  New  England— mountain,  wood, 
or  water?  You  will  find  every  number  of  New  England's  magazine  filled  with 
beautiful  photographs  of  beautiful  New  England,  beautifully  reproduced  on  the 
finest  of  coated  paper. 

Is  it  the  progress  of  modem  New  England  that  interests  you— its  political  life  or 
its  great  manufactures  ?  Each  month  you  will  find  the  story  told  in  signed  articles  by 
New  England's  representative  men. 

Is  it  the  history  of  "New  England  in  the  making,"  when  New  England  was  the 
biggest  part  of  our  United  States,  that  fascinates  you  ?  Nowhere  else  will  you  find 
it  but  in  the  New  England  Magazine. 

Do  you  long  for  the  cukure  of  New  England  ?  In  the  pages  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  you  will  find  New  England's  art  and  New  England's  literature  at  their  best. 

But  if  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  you  last  saw  the  New  England  Magazine, 
why  not  send  at  once  to  verify  these  facts  ?  By  filling  out  the  coupon  below  you 
will  eive  yourself  many  an  hour  of  pleasant  reminiscence,  and  you  will  not  obligate 
yourself  in  any  way.  NEW   ENGLAND  MAOAZINE,  BOSTON 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemfn— Please  senJ  me  a  recent  copy  ot  the  Nbw  England  Macazine.  If.  after  ex- 
amination, I  do  not  care  to  become  a  subscriber.  I  will  send  you  word  to  thai  effect. 

But  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me  within  two  weeks  after  mailing  ihe  magaiine  you  are  at  liberty  to 
eater  my  subscription  and  send  me  bUI.     Very  truly  yours. 
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OLD  PATHS  AND    LEGENDS 

TWO  VOLUMES 


NEW  ENGLAND 

TBB  BASTEKN  COAST 


OF  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  BORDER 

CONNECnCtlT- 


By  KATHARINE  M.  ABBOTT 


NORTH  SHOBE 


SWAMPSOOTT 

MARBLEHEAD 

SALEM 

BEVERLY 

GLOUCESTER 

NEWBURYPOTT 

HAMPTON 

MERRIMAC 

VALLEY 

CONCORD 

LEXINGTON 

BEDFORD 

CAMBRIDGE 


SOUTH  SHORE 


BLUE.  HILLS 

MILTON 

DEDHAM 

HULL 

NANTASKET 

QUINCY 

HINGHAM 

PLYMOUTH 

TAUNTON 

SWANSEA 

AQUIDNECK 

NEWPORT 

PROVIDENCE 


"  An  tmconunonly  enteitainitig  book  is 
this.  .  .  .  Hcturesque  historical  material  is 
set  forth  with  contagions  zest ;  stories  and 
anecdotes  of  Puritan  {XoneeTs,  of  Colonial 
Magnates,  of  Indian  Warfare  .  .  .  are 
blended  in  a  truly  captivating  narrative." 

.V.  r.  Tribune 


"  It  is  a  book  you  could  not  rob  me  of 
(or  several  times  its  price  if  it  could  not  be 
replaced." — Journal  of  Education. 

Two  volumes,  Svo,  vach  containing  nmarly 

Two  Hundred  Original  tUustratlons 

and  a  Map 

Two  oolumes  in  a  box,   $7.00  rut, 
or  boxed  separately,  each  $3.50  net 

"A  glorified  gmde-book." 

JCa(«  B.  Sanborn 


LONG  ISLAND 
SHORE 


OLD  GUILFORD 

SAYBROOK 

LYME 

NEW  LONDON 

GARDNER'S  ISLE 

EASTHAMPTON 

SOUTHAMPTON 

SAG  HARBOR 

SHELTER  ISLAND 


CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY 


DEERFIELD 
NORTHAMTXJN 
HADLEY 
MOUNT  TOM 


HOUSATONiC 
VALLEY 


LANESBORO 

PirrSFlELD 

GREYLOOC 

LENOX 

STOOCBRUXiE 

GT.  BARRINGTON 

SALISBURY 

MOUNT  RIGA 

BULL'S  BRIDGE 

LITCHFIELD 


G.  P 

NEW 
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EQUIP  YOUR  CAR  WITH   A 

Stewart  Speedometer 

They  Outclass  All  Others 

WoikmBDship  is  superior.     Materuli  costlier, 
Dedgn  more  attractive.    Flexible  shaft  itronger. 

60-Mlla  Modal,  $40  . .  60-M1ia  Modar.  $25 

Send  for  Ciuloc 
Onaraalcad  AbMtuteljr  tor  FIva  Yian 

Stewart  &  Clark  Mfg.  Co. 

Diveisey  Boulevaid,  Chic^o,  U.  S.  A. 


Geisha  Diamonds 

Bright,  ipaikllng,  bsauddil.  Fof  brilliancr 
they  equdl  ihe  genidDe,  Handinff  all  tot  and 
Dunle  experts.  One  tweadech  the  expcnK. 
Seat  fieT -ilh  priyikce  of  e»n>i>i>ti<.p. 
For  panicDUn,  pncei,  etc,  addtoa 

THE  R.  GRIGG  WtO.  k  DIPT.  OOl 
Dept.?,  s».siW.J>ckicmBlTd„CMca(o,ia 


*  Bear  die  acript  name  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 

Wood  Rollers         cm  •'imprond,'*MtMin  rMpiired  TmRollen 
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f  ^U  ^tiiinaB 


(jr  Wedding  Invitations,  Announcements, 
and  other  Society  Engraving  properly 
executed.  Prices  lower  than  those  of  other 
houses  producing  equal  results. 


Correct  Forms  .... 
Highest  Grade  Material 
Best  Workmanship   .   . 


All  work  done  at  the  Knickerbocker  Press 

Gjrrespondence  Invited 


cm 


^    27  wxA  29  WU«t  23A  Mt,,  Setw  ^mth 
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Lord  &  Taylor 

IVholesale  Distributors 


"Merode" 

{Hand  Finished) 

Underwear 

For 

Women  and  Children 


Its  equivalent  is  not  to  be  found— new  re- 
cruits daily  bear  witness  to  its  efficiency- 
Its  praises  are  sung  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe— In  the  finished  product  is  concen- 
trated every  feature  of  merit  necessary  for 
your  comfort,  Finish,  Fit,  Fabric,  Style— It 
is  svare  to  please  you— We  herewith  describe 
some  seasonable  weights. 

NOb  000.    Medium  Weight  Finest  Combed  Cotton, 
Vests,  Pints,  Tights,  Corset  Covers;  per  garment.  $  .50 

Extra-sizes. 65 

Union  Suits  (aU  shapes)  regular  sizes 1 .00 

Extra-sizes ^-25 

No.  062.    White    Light    Weight     Merino    Vests. 

Pants,  Tights,  Corset  Covers;  per  garment $  .85 

Extra-sizes J-00 

Union  Suits  (all  shapes)  regular  sizes 1 .25 

Extra-sizes 1-65 

No.  066.    White  Medium  Weight  50^  Wool. 
Veito,  Pants,  Tighto,  Corset  Covers;  per  garment  $  .75 

Extra-sizes i.OO 

Union  Suits  (all  shapes)  regular  sizes 1 .65 

Extn-sizes 2.00 

No.  067.    White  Medium  Weight  Merino  85^  Wool. 
VestSfTlghts,  Drawers,Cor8et  Covers;  per  garment  $  1 .00 

Extra-sizes 1-25 

Union  Suits  (all  shapes)  regular  sizes 2.00 

Extra-sizes 2.50 

If  you  cannot  find  at  your  dealer,  write  us 
and  we  will  direct  you  to  nearest  dealer,  or 
mail  you  a  garment  of  any  style  described 
above  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Onyx^'  Hosiery  1 


€  f 


jX^ 

mm^ 


ON  Y  X  1^ 


Look  for  this       ^  ^  ||F       Trade  Mark 
Stamped  on  everj  pair 

*'Just  as  6ood as  Lord  &  Taylors" 

This  expression  is  used  continually  among 
the  Hosiery  trade  when  anxious  to  impress  a 
buyer— LORD  &  TAYLOR'S  is  the 
"ONYX"  HOSIERY,  it  is  the  best  Hosiery 
made^  and  sets  the  standard  for  all  Hosiery 
— if  the  trade  admits  the  superiority  ot  the 
"ONYX"  BRAND  you  can  bank  on  that 
endoraement 

True  merit  compels  recognition— the  fol- 
lowing numbers  nave  helped  make  the 
"ONYX"  reputation— try  them. 

For  Women 

109/K.  Women's  "Onyx"  Black  Sea  Island  Gauze 
Cotton;  splioed  sole.    50c.  per  pair. 

101/K.  Women's  "Onyx"  Black.  Gauze  Cotton, 
Garter  top;  spliced  heel,  sole  and  toe.   50c  per  pair. 

099/S.  Women's  "Onyx"  Black  Gauze  Usle,  Garter 
top,  spliced  selvage,  reinforced  heel  and  toe;  unusual 
value;  delightful  weight    50c.  per  pair. 

310/13.  Women's  "Onyx"  Black  Gauze  Four-Thread 
liale,  superior  quality,  wear-redsting.    50c.  per  pair. 

SOk  Usie  Hosiery 

Feds  Uke  SOk-Looks  Uke  SOk 

Wears  Better  Than  SUk, 

409/K.  Women's  "Onyx"  Black.  Tan  and  White  Silk 
Lisle,  gauze  weight:  soft,  glossy,  flexible,  durable;  double 
sole;  ^iced  heel.    50c.  per  pair. 

Out  Size  UsIe  Hose 

121/9.  Women's  "Onyx"  Black.  Tan  and  White 
Gauze  Usle.  extra  size— a  spliced  sole,  heel  and  toe;  rein- 
ftwoed  garter  top.    50c.  per  pair. 

130/K.  Women's  "Onyx"  Black.  Gauze  Silk  Usle; 
double  sole:  high  spliced  heel;  soft,  silky,  extra  wide  and 
•bstic.    75c.  per  pair. 

No.  106.  Pure  Thread  Silk.  Black.  White.  Tan.  all 
colors — ^Pure  dye — every  pair  guaranteed.    $2.25  per  pair 


Sold  Everywhere.     Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  Dept.  6.     We  will  direct  you  to 
nearest  Dealer  or  mail  jxjstpaid  on  receipt  of  price  any  number  as  above  stated. 
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AN  IVORY  SOAP  FABLE 

AMtof  and  Geo.  Ailc) 

NCE  upon  a  Hme,  diere  fired  a 
Man  who  Detaimted  to  be 
Econoaiical.  He  retolved  to 
Frequently  walk  to  and  from 
die  Office  to  save  Car  Fare. 

At  die  End  of  a  month, 
lie  had  Saved  neatly,  but  not 
quite,  enough  Money  to  have  hk  Sboea 
hatf-soled.    They  needed  it, 

Shocdy  afterwaid,  hii  Wife  became 
EconiMiiical,  alio.  She  made  up  her  Mind 
to  Save  M(»ey  on  Soap.  She  [)ecided 
to  Waih  her  Dithei  with  otdinary  laundry 
toap  rathec  than  with  Ivory  So^i,  at  had 
been  her  Cuttom  for  Years. 

At  die  End  <A  &x  Moodu,  she  had 
Saved  nearly,  but  not  quite,  enou^  Money 
to  have  her  Hands  "treated." 

They  needed  it  They  were  very  Red, 
very  Coane  and  very  Rout^  The  Combination  of  Hoi  Water  and  ordinary  laundiy 
soap  had  been  too  much  fee  Them. 

When  she  got  back  from  the  Beauty 
Shop,  the  did  a  litde  figuring.  She  found 
dial  in  the  Course  of  twentv-aiz  weeks,  she 
had  saved  43  cents.  She  did  not  Know 
whese  die  Money  was,  but  the  Knew  she 
had  Saved  it. 

She  also  Knew  diat  the  had  lost  her 
Temper  fifty-two  times  because  her 
Husband  had  Said  Thingi  about  die  china; 
and  ei^ity-three  other  times  because  hcf 
Hands  were  "tJi  Jirivelled  up." 

So  she  slopped  Trying  lo  Economize 
on  Soap. 

Moral :  The  Bnt— which  ts  Tmry  Soap— It 
none  too  good  lor  the  WomBa  who  does  her  own 
work.   Ths  secoiid  bat  la  not  half  good  enough. 


ifgl  ^^<"^  Soap 

fl'I'SJ     99«><i.  Pct  Cmt.  Pur.. 


may  please  you  better  than  another;  we  make  a  variety   ; 
models;  enough  (or  all  tastes. 

Sec  others  in  Style  Book;  Knt  fo: 

Hart  Schaffner  &.  Marx    Good   Clothes  Makers' 

Chicago  Bottoo  New  York  I 


